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INTRODUCTION 


“ The  T^oots  of  the  Vresent  tAre  Deep  in  the  Vast  ” 

Considerable  water  has  gone  down  the  stream  of  time  since  your  grand- 
parents were  the  same  age  that  you  are  now.  Automobiles  were  not  common 
until  after  1915.  Electric  lights  and  telephones  were  not  common  until  well 
into  the  present  century.  Soap  operas,  name-band  swing  sessions,  the  news 
broadcasts  were  unknown  to  your  parents  and  grandparents  when  they  were 
of  high-school  age.  There  were  no  such  things  until  about  1920.  And  thirty 
years  ago  anyone  who  said  the  time  was  coming  when  you  could  fly  across 
the  continent  in  seven  hours  would  have  been  considered  a wild-eyed  dreamer. 
They  called  airplanes  “ flying  machines  ” in  those  days. 

Suppose  instead  of  dropping  back  a mere  thirty  or  fifty  years  we  go  back 
five  hundred  years,  to  the  early  1400’s.  North  and  South  America  had  not 
been  discovered.  Only  the  native  American  Indians  were  here.  In  Europe  we 
would  find  no  printed  books,  though  there  were  some  in  China.  We  would 
find  only  a few  cathedrals  partly  built  in  a few  of  Europe’s  larger  cities  such 
as  Paris,  Rome,  and  London.  And  five  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of 
such  cities  was  far  smaller  than  it  is  today. 

But  despite  our  science  and  inventions,  life  in  the  1400’s  was  in  many 
ways  much  as  it  is  today.  People  tilled  fields  and  worked  at  trades.  They 
fought  with  those  they  believed  to  be  their  enemies.  People  laughed,  wept, 
danced,  worked,  and  fell  in  love  as  people  do  today.  Most  of  these  statements 
would  be  as  true  for  1400  b.c.  (before  Christ)  as  they  are  for  a.d.  1400  (from 
the  Latin  Anno  Domini,  “ In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  ”),  or  as  they  are  true 
today.  One  of  the  simple  truths  of  history  is  that  life  goes  on,  though  the 
form  of  living  changes.  This  change  is  called  development. 

We  must  understand,  however,  that  what  happens  depends  upon  what 
came  before.  No  master  hand  lowers  the  curtain  on  one  play  and  raises  it  in 
a new  age  on  an  entirely  different  drama.  The  drama  of  the  story  of  mankind 
is  one  long  play  with  many  scenes  and  many  acts.  What  happens  in  the  last 
act  depends  on  what  happened  in  the  first  act.  In  other  words,  the  roots  of  the 
present  are  deep  in  the  past.  Modern  radio  and  television  have  grown  out  of 
earlier  experience  with  the  wireless  and  the  telegraph.  Modern  democratic 
government  has  grown  out  of  earlier  experiences  with  self-government  in 
England,  and,  far  earlier,  in  ancient  Greece.  The  long  history  of  mankind  is 
like  the  life  of  a tree  whose  trunk  grows  and  throws  out  limbs  that  may  live 
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or  die.  Yet  the  tree  grows,  its  annual  rings  marking  its  age.  Far  above,  the 
smallest  leaf  bursts  forth  and  grows.  But  it  is  a part  of  the  tree  and  receives 
its  life  from  the  roots  deep  in  the  earth  below.  Therefore,  to  understand  how 
complex  life  is  in  today’s  world  and  why  it  is  so,  we  require  a knowledge 
of  the  past. 

Knowledge  must  be  learned.  Knowledge,  unlike  the  shape  of  your  nose 
or  the  color  of  your  eyes,  is  not  inherited.  If  one  is  to  become  intelligent  about 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  he  must  grow  in  knowledge.  Such  growth  re- 
quires learning,  and,  in  turn,  learning  requires  effort.  A person  cannot  be- 
come educated  unless  he  is  willing  to  apply  his  mind.  Now  at  the  beginning 
of  a new  year  of  high  school,  you  are  launched  on  a course  in  world  history. 
No  matter  what  you  have  heard  about  history,  it  does  not  need  to  be  dull.  In 
fact,  if  you  like  people  and  are  interested  in  what  people  are  doing,  you 
should  like  this  book.  If  you  are  interested  in  growing  in  knowledge  and 
coming  to  understand  the  world  in  which  you  live,  this  book  will  be  of  value 
to  you. 

Story  of  Nations  was  written  for  you  — with  you  in  mind  in  every  para- 
graph and  line.  It  was  not  written  for  college  students  or  for  professors;  it 
was  not  written  for  children  or  adults.  Story  of  Nations  has  been  written  as 
a guidebook  for  high-school  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  grow  in  knowledge 
and  understanding  about  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

There  are  not  many  students  today  who  would  say,  “ The  world  and  its 
people  are  nothing  to  me.  I live  at  Boissevain,  Winnipeg  (or  on  Welling- 
ton Crescent)  and  that’s  all  I’m  interested  in.”  No,  indeed,  there  are  not 
many  such  students  now.  Too  much  has  happened  recently,  not  only 
within  the  last  few  years  but  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  The 
world,  its  people,  and  its  affairs  have  come  to  touch  all  of  us.  Your  father  or 
your  uncle,  for  historical  reasons,  may  wear  the  service  ribbon  of  World 
War  I.  Your  brother  or  sister  may  have  been  in  Europe  or  the  Orient.  The 
war  memorials  of  your  schools  probably  bear  the  names  of  boys  and  of 
girls  too,  who  have  served  in  foreign  countries.  The  world  became  very  im- 
portant to  them.  It  took  them  away  from  Boissevain,  Winnipeg  and  Wel- 
lington Crescent,  and  taught  them  that  we  live  in  one  world  where  nations 
are  neighbors,  good  or  bad.  These  are  excellent  reasons  why  Canadians 
should  understand  the  world. 

The  historical  approach  is  a basis  for  understanding.  To  understand  a 
thing,  one  must  really  know  how  it  came  about.  That  is  the  historical  ap- 
proach. There  is  a good  old  expression  that  gives  the  idea:  “ How  do  you  get 
that  way?  ” It  is  the  design  of  Story  of  Nations  to  answer  that  question:  to 
answer  it  about  peoples,  about  nations,  and  about  ideas  such  as  democracy 
and  dictatorship. 

In  employing  the  historical  approach.  Story  of  Nations  uses  the  method 
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of  the  storyteller  — the  narrative  style.  To  follow  the  trail  of  civilization  from 
the  dawn  of  intelligence  in  the  mind  of  primitive  man  to  the  present  accom- 
plishments of  mankind,  is  nothing  less  than  high  adventure.  No  fiction  can 
compare  with  the  truth  of  how  man  has  built  what  we  know  as  the  modern 
world. 

A new  measure  of  distance  makes  our  world  smaller.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  it  will  pay  us  to  understand  our  world.  The  air  industry  reminds  us  that 
it  is  but  fifty  hours  from  the  nearest  airport  to  any  spot  in  the  world.  The 
constant  improvement  in  planes  and  the  development  of  better  flying  routes 
may  shorten  that  schedule.  Speed  in  the  air  has  conquered  distance.  No 
longer  does  it  take  four  weeks  to  travel  from  Vancouver  to  Ottawa  as  it 
did  in  Canada  a hundred  years  ago.  Modern  speed  of  travel  and  com- 
munication has,  in  a sense,  made  the  world  smaller.  Whether  in  war  or  in 
peace,  we  must  understand  the  significance  of  this  new,  smaller  world  in 
which  distance  must  be  measured  in  flying  hours,  not  solely  in  miles.  Unless 
we  do  understand  it,  we  are  unprepared  to  live  in  it. 

More  important  than  ever  before  are  the  ideas  that  men  hold.  From  ideas 
come  the  actions  of  men  and  therefore  of  nations.  At  one  time,  perhaps,  it 
was  of  no  great  concern  to  Boissevain,  Winnipeg  or  Wellington  Crescent 
what  might  be  taking  place  in  far-off  China,  or  how  Germany  was  being 
ruled.  But  today,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  understand  world  con- 
ditions, for  they  are  bound  to  affect  us.  We  must  know  how  it  happens  that 
we  believe  in  democracy,  with  its  respect  for  the  individual  person,  while  in 
another  country  people  believe  that  it  is  the  state,  not  the  individual,  that 
counts.  Thus  if  we  are  to  live  successfully  in  our  own  country,  which  is  so 
much  a part  of  the  world,  we  must  understand  how  conditions  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  have  come  about.  The  purpose  of  Story  of  Nations  is  to  help  you  to 
find  out  how  things  have  come  about,  and  thus  enable  you  to  understand  them. 

A definite  pattern  of  development  begins  with  the  geographic  setting. 

As  you  study  Story  of  Nations,  you  v/ill  notice  that  each  story  of  a nation  or 
culture  follows  a definite  pattern  of  development.  Always  we  begin  with  the 
land  and  the  sea,  with  the  natural  geographic  setting  of  the  story.  In  this 
world  people  do  not  live  in  a vacuum.  They  live  on  land  masses  with  moun- 
tains, valleys,  lakes,  rivers.  Or  they  live  on  islands  and  sail  the  seas.  The  life 
of  man  is  always  affected  by  where  he  dwells.  “ The  lay  of  the  land  ” deter- 
mines how  he  lives,  and  even  “what  he  thinks.  Time  and  again,  in  Story  of 
Nations,  we  shall  see  how  geography  has  affected  the  development  of  man- 
kind. Make  good  use  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  maps  which  you  will  find 
in  this  book.  They  are  as  much  a part  of  the  text  as  the  words  you  read.  Some 
maps  show  how  many  of  the  main  physical  features  of  a region  have  helped 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
countries.  You  will  also  find  some  interesting  illustrated  or  picture  maps, 
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such  as  the  one  of  Scandinavia  on  page  176,  or  that  of  Russia  on  page  244, 
on  which  the  artist  has  made  small  drawings  showing  landmarks  and  the 
characteristic  activities  of  a particular  region.  You  should  train  yourselves  to 
have  at  hand  a good  atlas  of  the  world  to  which  you  should  refer  constantly. 
In  reading  Story  of  Nations , you  should  continually  ask  yourself,  “Where  did 
this  part  of  the  story  take  place,  and  what  part  did  geography  play?”  Look 
to  both  the  written  material  and  the  maps  for  the  answers. 

“ Story  of  Nations  ” is  necessarily  selective.  Imagine  a globe  of  the  world, 
or  if  you  have  access  to  one,  actually  turn  it  slowly  while  scanning  it.  In  rota- 
tion there  are  the  Americas,  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  myriad 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Even  though  the  world  has  been  reduced  by  the  decreas- 
ing of  time-distance  by  flight,  it  still  is  a major  problem  to  understand  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Within  one  book  it  would  obviously  not  be  possible  to 
tell  the  stories  of  all  the  nations  or  groups,  or  even  the  complete  story  of  any 
one  great  people. 

Story  of  Nations  employs  the  method  of  careful  selection.  Only  large 
national  groups  are  discussed  in  detail,  and  there  4are  included  only  those 
events  and  names  which  are  needed  to  show  how  our  modern  world  came 
into  being.  But  plenty  of  details  are  given  about  these  major  peoples  and 
events,  for  that  is  how  the  picture  becomes  clear,  so  clear  that  you  can  remem- 
ber it.  In  world  history  it  has  become  necessary  to  pass  over  many  events  in 
order  to  remember  the  more  important  ones.  That  is  why  Story  of  Nations  is 
highly  selective. 

In  the  Canadian  edition  of  Story  of  Nations  you  will  read  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  you  will  readily 
understand  that  the  modern  world  did  not  suddenly  come  into  existence. 
The  modern  nations  are  the  heirs  of  the  nations  that  went  before  them,  of 
the  Egyptians,  the  peoples  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Phoenicians;  of  the  Greeks;  of  the  Romans  who  drew  together  all  the 
learning  and  culture  and  passed  them  on  to  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe, 
through  whom  in  turn  they  were  passed  to  the  Americans.  This  present 
volume  treats  the  nations  with  which  Canada  has  had  to  deal  and  with 
whom  we  must  learn  to  get  on.  In  this  connection  the  complete  Part  on  the 
Americas  will  help  you  to  appreciate  our  neighbors,  the  other  Americans. 

In  the  story  of  the  modern  world  you  will  read  less  about  separate  na- 
tions and  more  about  the  problems  of  international  relations.  An  exciting 
and  sorry  tale  it  is.  Yet  it  is  one  that  we  must  understand  if  our  own  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  to  continue  for  long.  It  is  a record  of  jealousies  and  war, 
of  clashes  of  ideas  about  human  rights  and  kinds  of  government,  and  of  the 
culmination  of  all  these  things  in  World  War  I and  World  War  II.  But  the 
story  is  not  all  sordid.  We  shall  see  the  constant  light  of  democracy  and 
the  love  of  liberty  in  the  heart  of  man;  we  shall  observe  the  efforts  of  the 
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peacemakers  and  their  reasonable  hopes  for  the  future;  and  we  shall  mark 
the  tremendous  advances  made  by  modern  man  in  science,  education,  and  the 
art  of  living. 

That  is  the  full  bill  of  fare  in  Story  of  Nations  — a year  of  education  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  for  higq-school  students  who  would  like  to  under- 
stand the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Learning  how  to  study  is  a part  of  your  education.  Many  useful  aids  to 
study  are  included  in  Story  of  Nations.  The  good  student  knows  the  value  of 
effective  ways  of  study;  the  weak  student  needs  them  particularly.  So  every 
high-school  student  beginning  this  course  should  clearly  understand  how 
Story  of  Nations  is  planned  to  make  his  study  effective. 

1.  Introduction  to  each  major  Part.  At  the  beginning  of  each  major  Part 
of  Story  of  Nations  you  will  find  (a)  a symbolic  picture  or  drawing;  (b)  the 
Part  table  of  contents;  (c)  a map  showing  the  particular  region  being 
discussed;  and  (d)  an  orientation  globe  to  show  you  where  the  region  is  in 
the  world,  and  what  area  it  covers.  For  example,  turn  to  page  i,  on  which 
the  story  of  the  Republic  of  France  begins,  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean. 
Flere  is  the  way  to  use  these  study  aids.  First  examine  the  drawing  on  page  i 
to  see  if  you  can  recognize  anything  in  it,  even  without  having  read  the  story. 

Then  scan  the  list  of  chapters.  It  will  give  you  a quick  -impression  of  what  this 
Part  of  the  book  is  about.  Now,  on  the  next  page,  study  the  map  for  a mo- 
ment. Finally,  on  the  right-hand  page,  read  the  special  introduction  — a kind 
of  map  study.  As  you  read  on,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  paragraph 
headings  which  are  printed  in  bold-face  type.  These  tell  in  a few  words  what 
is  being  described  in  the  paragraphs.  They  are  so  phrased  that  they  are  easy 
to  remember,  and  serve  especially  well  when  you  are  looking  back  over  the 
chapter  for  review. 

2.  Illustrated  Time  Lines.  The  illustrated  or  graphic  time  lines  are  a spe- 
cial feature  of  Story  of  Nations.  They  are  included  not  merely  as  decoration, 
but  as  a part  of  the  study  material  in  the  text.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  study  of  history  is  a sense  of  time  — when  certain  things  happened  in 
relation  to  other  things.  This  sense  of  time  is  sometimes  called  historical  per- 
spective. It  is  a hard  thing  to  achieve  because  it  depends  so  much  on  memory 
and  imagination.  Here  is  where  time  lines  help. 

A time  line  is  not  simply  a list  of  dates,  events,  or  names,  but  is  some- 
thing like  a parade  or  procession.  In  this  procession  the  thing  you  want  to 
remember  stands  in  line,  with  something  coming  before  and  after  it.  By 
looking  at  the  whole  time  line,  you  can  tell  where  the  procession  is  headed 
and  how  long  it  has  been  going  by.  Time  lines  show  the  parade  of  events 
and  characters  in  the  story  of  a certain  nation  or  people.  Turn  to  pages  16 
and  17  to  see  the  time  lines  for  Britain  and  France.  Then  turn  to  pages  54- 
55.  Here  in  Part  Two,  you  see  the  time  lines  in  Part  One  repeated  and  just 
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above  it,  the  new  time  line  for  Part  Two.  The  succeeding  Part  repeats 
the  time  lines  that  you  have  already  seen,  and  puts  above  them  the 
time  line  for  the  new  Part  you  are  reading. 

Then  there  is  the 'master  chart  of  time  lines  which  you  will  find  inserted 
at  the  back  of  the  book.  There  are  two  of  these  time  lines.  One  shows  the  long 
streams  of  world  history,  and  the  other  shows  five  centuries  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas.  These  charts  show  historical  time  in  cross  section.  When  you  are 
studying  the  life  of  one  people,  you  should  refer  to  these  charts  frequently 
to  see  what  other  peoples  were  doing  at  the  same  time.  These  Part  and  master 
time  lines  will  help  you  gain  that  sense  of  time  which  is  so  necessary  in  the 
study  of  world  history. 

3.  The  Shifting  Pattern  of  Nations.  At  the  back  of  the  book  (pages  376- 
377)  you  will  find  a chart  called  The  Shifting  Pattern  of  Nations.  It  gives 
considerable  information  about  the  main  modern  nations  or  world  powers. 
It  can  be  used  for  a review  of  the  conditions  found  in  modern  nations.  But 
things  in  this  age  change  rapidly.  What  was  true  just  yesterday  may  not  be 
true  today  or  tomorrow.  You  will  notice  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  chart.  The 
whole  class  might  make  an  enlarged  chart  (for  the  classroom),  such  as  this 
one,  and  keep  it  up-to-date  throughout  the  course. 

4.  Part  Summaries  and  Self-Tests.  At  the  end  of  each  major  Part  of 
Story  of  Nations  you  will  find  a summary  which  will  give  you  important 
points  of  the  Part  you  have  just  read.  It  will  help  you  to  recall  the  highlights  of 
the  story.  Following  the  summary  is  a self-test.  The  good  student  always 
checks  his  own  learning. 

5.  Interesting  Things  to  Do.  Also  at  the  end  of  each  major  Part  you 
will  find  a suggested  list  of  things  to  do  with  what  you  have  learned.  While 
studying  a Part,  select  an  activity  which  interests  you.  The  list  is  merely  sug- 
gestive; you,  your  classmates,  and  your  teacher  may  think  of  many  other 
good  learning  activities.  But  if  you  would  learn  to  the  point  of  mastery,  do 
something  with  your  knowledge. 

6.  Interesting  Boo\s  to  Read.  Only  when  your  new  knowledge  leads 
to  new  interest  does  it  become  significant.  As  we  learned  from  the  Bible, 
“ Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  each  Part,  you 
will  find  a list  of  interesting  books  to  read.  Included  in  these  lists  are  his- 
torical books,  historical  novels,  books  and  magazines  of  travel  and  adventure, 
and  biographical  stories  of  interesting  men  and  women.  You  can  enrich  your 
learning  by  reading  one  or  two  titles  from  each  of  these  Part  lists  as  you  pro- 
gress through  your  study  of  world  history. 

7.  What  Maps  Tell  You.  At  the  back  of  this  book,  beginning  on  page 
414,  is  a brief  discussion  of  maps.  It  tells  what  each  of  several  kinds  of  maps 
can  show  you  about  the  world  or  a part  of  it.  Although  it  is  not  an  easy  sub- 
ject to  learn  about,  if  you  want  to  study  maps  this  section  will  help  you. 
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8.  Index.  The  index  of  a book  is  a valuable  aid  to  efficient  study.  An  index 
is  so  called  for  the  same  reason  that  the  finger  you  point  with  is  called  the 
index  finger.  The  index  of  a book  points  to  what  you  want  to  find.  The  index 
in  Story  of  Nations  has  been  specially  constructed  for  study  purposes.  The 
student  who  has  acquired  the  index  habit  has  reached  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
stage  of  learning:  he  can  track  down  almost  any  bit  of  information  he  wants 
to  find.  Whether  it  be  in  social  studies  or  in  other  subjects,  you  should  form 
the  habit  of  using  indexes. 

The  index  of  Story  of  Nations  contains  another  useful  feature  — the  pro- 
nunciation of  difficult  names  and  words.  The  first  time  a difficult  word  ap- 
pears in  the  text,  you  will  find  a respelling,  immediately  following  it,  in 
brackets.  If  you  see  the  word  a second  time  and  cannot  remember  how  to 
pronounce  it,  you  can  easily  turn  to  the  index  and  look  up  the  word.  The 
respelling  has  been  repeated  there.  The  respelling  is  by  syllables  which  will 
always  have  the  same  sound.  Accent  marks  are  used  to  show  what  syllables 
to  stress.  Light  and  heavy  accent  marks  indicate  light  and  heavy  stress.  For 
example:  Istanbul  [ee'stahn  bool']. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  in  respelling  syllables  containing  a vowel  which 
is  not  sounded,  as  the  second  a in  American  [uh  mer'i  k’n].  The  apostrophe 
is  used  also' in  respelling  the  consonant  combination  sm  [z’m]. 

If  at  any  time  you  are  uncertain  about  a pronunciation  of  a vowel  or  a 
diphthong,  you  can  refer  to  this  key. 


a a as  in  man 

ah  a as  in  arm 

ai  i as  in  fee 

au  as  in  irauA 
o as  in  soft 
f a as  in  pk ly,  chaotic 
ay  | ai  as  in  fair 

[ ei  as  in  v<?/n 

e ( or  eh)  e as  in  fell 
ee  e as  in  e\c 


nasalized  sound  of  vowel 


N 

preceding  the  n 

O 

o as  in  odd 

ce 

u as  in  urn 

oh 

o as  in  open,  obey 

ou 

on  as  in  out 

u (or  uh) 

u as  in  up 

uh 

a as  in  about 

yoo 

u as  in  use,  united 

i as  in  ill 


Make  good  use  of  the  many  aids  to  study  which  are  a part  of  this  book. 
If  you  do  so,  your  course  in  world  history  will  be  easier  and  more  interesting. 
At  the  same  time,  you  will  be  gaining  valuable  knowledge  of  how  this  mod- 
ern world  came  to  be,  and  you  will  be  learning  skills  that  can  be  put  to  good 
use  in  facing  many  of  the  problems  of  your  life  today  and  tomorrow. 

1 There  is  no  equivalent  English  sound.  For  exact  pronunciation,  consult  a foreign 
language  teacher;  or  perhaps  some  student  in  your  class  who  has  studied  French  will  show 
you  the  correct  pronunciation. 


PART  ONE 


THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE  ESTABLISHED  A 
NATION  AND  SPREAD  THE  IDEAS  OF 
LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  AND  FRATERNITY 


1.  The  Geography  of  Their  Land  Has  Influenced  the  Story  of 

the  French  4 

2.  The  French  Formed  a Nation  and  Their  Monarchs  Became 

Supreme  7 

3.  The  Spirit  of  France  Broke  Forth  in  Revolution  and  the 

People  Struggled  for  Liberty  19 

4.  French  Artists,  Scientists,  and  Philosophers  Have  Made 

France  a Center  of  Modern  Culture  30 


So  This  Is  France! 

Range  is  known  as  the  land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  From  its 
location,  do  you  see  why  we  say  that  France  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  civi- 
lization? What  neighboring  countries  do  you  think  must  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  story  of  France  ? What  parts  of  France  are  fairly  well 
protected  from  neighboring  countries  by  mountains  and  seas?  Where  has 
nature  given  her  the  least  protection  ? What  did  the  lack  of  natural  barriers 
along  this  one  frontier  have  to  do  with  strategy  in  World  War  I and  World 
War  II? 

Trace  the  great  rivers  that  form  the  beautiful  valleys  of  France.  These 
valleys  are  fertile  as  well  as  beautiful.  From  the  map,  what  way  of  getting 
food,  besides  farming,  do  you  think  the  French  people  have?  In  southern 
France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  important  port  of  Marseille,  which  was 
founded  in  ancient  times  by  the  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  you  know  of  some 
products  which  the  French  export.  In  the  story  which  follows,  you  will  learn 
that  other  countries  have  imported  vital  ideas  as  well  as  manufactured  goods 
and  art  objects  from  the  French.  You  will  also  learn  of  the  French  people’s 
dramatic  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  effect  that  it  had  on  many  other  lands. 
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Qhapter  i ~ The  Geography  of  Their  Land  Has  Influenced  the 
Story  of  the  French 


Canada  and  France  have  many  bonds. 

The  bonds  between  Canada  and  France 
have  always  been  close.  Long  before  this 
country  was  called  Canada,  it  was 
known  as  New  France  and  was  govern- 
ed from  France  by  the  French  King. 
The  explorers  who  discovered  it  and 
the  men  and  women  who  first  settled 
in  Canada  were  French.  Voyageurs, 
hunters,  and  trappers,  pressing  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  first  settlements, 
have  left  traces  of  their  passage  in  such 
place  names  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Por- 
tage la  Prairie,  Souris,  Bienfait,  Roche 
Percee. 

Today  in  Canada,  descendants  of  the 
French  settlers  form  one  third  of  our 
population.  Most  of  these  live  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  but  there  are  con- 
tingents of  French  Canadian  settlers  in 
Ontario,  the  Maritimes  and  the  West. 
Since  their  language,  religion  and  civil 
rights  were  preserved  to  the  French  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
French  is  still  an  official  language  in 
Canada  and,  with  English,  may  be 
used  in  the  Canadian  parliament.  Cul- 
tural ties  have  thus  always  been  strong 
between  Canada  and  France,  and  when 
Canada  began  to  expand  her  interest 
in  world  affairs,  France  was  the  first 
European  country  in  which  a Canadian 
legation  was  opened. 

In  our  own  day,  the  bonds  between 
France  and  Canada  have  been  streng- 
thened by  the  part  played  by  the  Cana- 
dian Army  in  the  liberation  of  France. 
From  Dieppe  and  the  Normandy  land- 
ings Canadian  soldiers  participated  in 
every  major  campaign  in  France. 


The  geography  of  France  places  her 
at  the  crossroads  of  Western.  Europe. 

France  is  a remarkably  small  country 
when  one  considers  her  importance  as 
a nation.  In  area  it  is  somewhat  smal- 
ler than  the  Province  of  Quebec  which 
was  once  a colony  of  France.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  southernmost  to  the 
northernmost  border  is  only  about  six 
hundred  miles  and  from  the  eastern 
border  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  is  a 
little  over  five  hundred  miles.  But  what 
France  may  lack  in  size  has  been  made 
up  in  the  importance  of  her  location.  She 
is  at  the  crossroads  of  Western  Europe. 
The  traveler  is  likely  to  cross  France  sev- 
eral times  as  he  visits  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  armor  of  geography  leaves  France 
with  but  one  weak  spot.  France  is  shaped 
roughly  like  a hexagon,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  map  opposite  page  3.  Five  of 
the  six  sides  are  formed  by  natural 
boundaries  - — seas,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. These  boundaries  we  might  con- 
sider a geographic  protection  behind 
which  the  people  of  France  have  been 
able  to  develop  a language,  customs, 
and  a national  spirit  entirely  their  own. 

On  the  northwest,  the  narrow  but 
rough  English  Channel  has  helped  to 
separate  the  French  and  the  British.  To 
the  west  are  the  choppy  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  south,  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  mighty  Pyrenees 
form  a natural  fortress  over  nine  thou- 
sand feet  high  and  250  miles  long.  Far- 
ther east  the  warm  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean wash  the  coast  until  the  bor- 
der between  France  and  Italy  is  reached. 
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There  the  famous  Alps  begin  almost  at 
the  water’s  edge  and  extend  northward; 
the  mountain  ridges  and  peaks,  for  the 
most  part,  form  the  eastern  border  of 
France.  For  about  the  last  hundred 
miles  of  the  eastern  border  the  historic 
Rhine  River  forms  a natural  boundary. 

The  northeastern  part  of  France,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  map  on  page  2 is 
naturally  protected  by  the  rough,  hilly 
country  in  the  region  of  the  modern  city 
of  Verdun  [ver'duN'j.  There  the  earth 
layers  slope  gradually  toward  the  inte- 
rior of  France,  but  are  sharply  upturned 
against  any  foreign  foe  who  might  come 
from  the  northeast.  But  from  this  point 
to  the  English  Channel,  France  has  no 
geographic.armor.  The  low  coastal  plains 
which  extend  along  the  Belgian  border 
form  a smooth  path  into  the  heart  of 
France.  Invading  enemies  have  often 
taken  advantage  of  this  fact.  However, 
since  natural  boundaries  long  protected 
France  from  neighboring  peoples,  to  so 
large  an  extent,  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
geography  has  helped  the  French  to  de- 
velop a distinctly  separate  nation. 

France  is  a country  of  many  rivers  and 
canals.  In  France  there  are  over  four 
thousand  miles  of  rivers  and  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  canals.  Together  these 
give  France  a network  of  water  trans- 
portation. The  long,  heavily-laden  canal 
boats  being  slowly  drawn  from  lock  to 
lotk  are  a common  sight  in  France. 

The  map  at  the  beginning  of  the  chap- 
ter will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  location 
and  length  of  the  four  most  important 
rivers.  The  greatest  is  the  Rhone,  up 
which  French  and  American  troops 
drove  into  German-held  territory  in 
World  War  II.  The  Rhone  rushes  south- 
ward down  its  beautiful  valley,  passing 
through  busy  manufacturing  cities  and 
finally  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 


The  other  three  chief  rivers  have  their 
mouths  on  the  western  coast  of  France. 
The  Loire  [lwahr],  over  625  miles  in 
length,  is  the  longest  of  all.  It  rises  in 
the  highlands  of  south-central  France, 
and  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
Garonne  [gah'ron'j  rises  in  the  high 
Pyrenees,  drains  southwestern  France, 
and  empties  into  the  large  bay  of  the 
Gironde  off  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Bordeaux 
[bohr'doh'],  an  important  French  city,  is 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne. 

But  of  all  the  great  rivers,  the  Seine, 
with  its  tributaries,  is  bound  up  most 
closely  with  the  story  of  France.  In  a 
graceful  curve,  it  flows  through  the  heart 
of  Paris.  There,  in  midstream,  is  a small 
island  called  the  Cite  [see'tay'j,  which 
hundreds  of  years  ago  was  the  original 
city  of  Paris.  Though  Paris  is  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  and  deep- 
draft  ships  cannot  reach  it,  the  Seine 
has  made  the  city  a river  port. 

Paris  lies  at  the  center  of  a basin  — the 
Valley  of  the  Seine.  This  valley  of  some 
fifty  thousand  square  miles  is  the  most 
fertile  and  best  farmed  region  in  France. 
From  the  air  it  gives  the  impression  of  a 
vast  park  with  patches  of  green  wood- 
lands and  neatly  cultivated  fields. 

The  Marne  [mahrn]  is  the  most  im- 
portant tributary  of  the  Seine'.  Time  and 
again  it  has  served  as  a feudal  moat  for 
France,  holding  back  the  first  rush  of 
the  invaders. 

The  wide  coastal  plain  and  the  mild 
climate  favor  agriculture.  A wide  and 
fertile  plain  extends  along  the  coast  of 
France  from  the  Pyrenees  in  the  south  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  north.  This  coastal  area  is  a region 
of  many  small  farms  which  are  carefully 
worked  by  hardy  French  peasants.  In 
recent  times  French  farms  have  been 
able  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s 
food  requirements.  Fruit,  root  crops. 
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and  cereals  are  raised.  Conditions  are 
particularly  good  for  the  raising  of 
wheat,  and  France  is  the  leading  wheat- 
producing  country  of  Western  Europe. 
But  in  order  to  supply  enough  of  the 
long  loaves  of  coarse  white  bread  which 
are  a common  article  of  food  in  the  daily 
diet  of  a French  family,  some  grain  must 
still  be  imported.  In  many  parts  of 
France  the  fertile  soil  and  the  temperate 
climate  nourish  hundreds  of  vineyards, 
and  France  is  one  of  the  greatest  wine- 
producing  nations  in  the  world. 

The  raising  of  livestock  is  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  French  farming.  In  fact, 
the  average  French  farmer  depends  on 
the  sale  of  animals  and  animal  products 
for  a large  part  of  his  cash  income.  Dairy 
cattle  are  raised  chiefly  along  the  coastal 
plain  and  in  the  northwest.  The  sheep- 
raising industry  is  centered  in  the  Paris 
basin  and  in  the.  hilly  area  of  southeast 
France.  Ewes’  milk  is  used  in  some  sec- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  such 
as  the  famous  Roquefort.  Great  Britain 
is  the  largest  market  for  French  agricul- 
tural products,  receiving  from  France 
considerable  quantities  of  fruit,  flowers, 
seeds,  vegetables,  butter,  and  cheese. 

The  seas  yield  resources  to  the  French 
fishermen.  About  a hundred  thousand 
of  the  French  people  make  their  living 
as  fishermen.  Small  fishing  boats  travel 
to  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Newfound- 
land in  search  of  the  valuable  cod.  Also, 
million^  of  pounds  of  sardines,  herring, 
and  mackerel  are  caught.  Lobsters,  oys- 
ters, shrimp,  and  other  sea  delicacies  are 
supplied  to  markets,  not  only  in  the 
towns  of  the  coast  but  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country. 

“Made  in  France”  is  considered  a 
guarantee  of  quality.  French  industry 
developed  in  small  units  that  concen- 
trated on  producing  quality  products. 
The  rest  of  the  world  has  come  to  expect 


that  things  made  in  France  will  be  arti- 
cles of  both  quality  and  beauty,  for  the 
French  standards  of  workmanship  are 
high.  France’s  reputation  is  well  estab- 
lished for  pottery  and  porcelain,  per- 
fumes, textiles,  ladies’  fashions  and  cos- 
metics. French  wines  find  a ready  mar- 
ket in  many  foreign  lands. 

The  textile  industry  in  France  has  had 
a long  history.  In  recent  times  the  man- 
ufacturers have  had  to  import  the  greater 
part  of  their  raw  materials,  wool  from 
Argentina  and  Australia,  cotton  from 
the  United  States,  silk  from  China  and 
Japan,  and  flax  from  Belgium.  But 
French  textiles  are  of  such  high  quality 
that  exports  of  lace,  silk,  carpets,  flannels, 
and  cotton  materials  command  a high 
price  in  foreign  markets. 

Delicate  and  valuable  porcelains  have 
been  made  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  at  Sevres  [sehv’r]  near  Paris.  All 
Canadians  are  familiar  with  the  beau- 
tiful Limoges  [lee'mohzh'j  china, 
which  comes  from  a town  of  that  name 
in  France. 

Large-scale  manufacturing  has  de- 
veloped in  recent  times.  France  has  de- 
posits of  coal,  of  iron  and  other  metals. 
Iron  and  steel,  and  various  metal  prod- 
ucts have  long  been  manufactured  by 
the  French,  but  these  industries  were 
greatly  expanded  after  World  War'  I. 
The  war  itself,  with  its  heavy  demands 
for  large  quantities  of  materials,  was 
one  cause  of  expansion  in  industry.  The 
enemy  occupation  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing area,  in  northern  France,  made 
it  necessary  for  the  French  to  establish 
factories  in  other  regions.  World  War  I 
was  also  responsible  for  the  increased 
development  of  electric  power  in  France. 
When  coal  mines  were  ruined  during 
the  war,  the  French  turned  to  “ white 
coal,”  or  the  electric  power  which  could 
be  developed  from  the  rushing  waters 
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of  their  mountain  streams.  Much  of  this 
electric  power  is  used  in  industry,  but 
still  France  has  to  import  some  of  the 
coal  she  requires. 

Another  factor  in  increasing  the  total 
output  of  industry  was  the  territory 
France  regained  from  Germany  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  Alsace-Lorraine 
[al'zas'  loh'rayn'],  previously  held  by 
Germany,  contains  large  iron  and  potash 
deposits,  as  well  as  textile  and  chemical 
industries. 

France  is  an  important  commercial 
nation.  The  great  French  ports  of  Cher- 


bourg [sher'boor'j,  Le  Havre  [luh- 
ahv’r],  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  [bohr'doh'], 
and  Marseille  handle  a tremendous  vol- 
ume of  foreign  trade  in  normal  times. 
Foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  are  im- 
ported, but  France  is  much  more  nearly 
self-sufficient  than  Great  Britain.  In  nor- 
mal times  exports  of  machinery,  metal 
goods,  and  chemical  products  have  in- 
creased. Agricultural  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, however,  are  still  the  most  valua- 
ble items  of  export.  Many  of  the  goods 
which  France  exports  are  high  quality, 
or  luxury,  goods. 


Qhapter  2 ~~  The  French  Formed  a Nation  and  Their  Monarchs 
Became  Supreme 


The  story  of  France  reaches  back  into 
the  dim  past.  Who  were  the  first  people 
to  live  in  that  part  of  Europe  we  now 
call  France?  The  question  is  hard  to 
answer.  From  our  story  of  early  men 
we  know  that  the  primitive  Neanderthal 
Man  once  lived  in  this  region,  but  that 
these  people  disappeared  from  Europe. 
The  first  permanent  inhabitants  of  this 
land  which  is  now  France  were  Cro- 
Magnon  men  who  came  into  Western 
Europe  about  25^,000  years  ago.  They 
were  the  “ first  settlers  ” and  seemed  to 
have  been  replaced  by  other  peoples  in 
France  by  the  time  written  records 
began. 

The  written  story  of  France  began 
with  Gaul.  Hundreds  of  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  a tribe  of  people  called 
the  Celts  lived  in  this  region.  They  be- 
longed to  the  same  group  of  people  as 


the  Celtic  invaders  of  the  British  Isles. 
In  the  early  times  about  a half  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Romans 
became  interested  in  this  land  of  the 
Celts,  conquered  the  people,  and  began 
to  rule  their  country,  which  they  called 
Gaul.  For  over  four  hundred  years  — 
until  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  crum- 
ble in  the  Fifth  Century  — the  Romans 
ruled  the  Gauls  with  an  iron  hand. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul  made 
a permanent  impression  on  the  country. 
The  Romans  built  immense  buildings, 
roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  many  of 
which  were  so  well  constructed  that  they 
are  still  standing.  There  is  an  aqueduct 
near  Nimes  [neem]  which  once  carried 
water  to  that  city  of  Southern  France. 
Traces  of  Roman  laws  are  to  be  found  in 
the  French  civil  code  of  modern  times. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
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the  Romans  to  the  Gauls  was  language. 
When  Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  he  found 
the  natives  speaking  a crude  Celtic 
tongue.  The  conquering  Romans,  of 
course,  spoke  Latin.  And  during  the  cen- 
turies of  Roman  rule,  Latin  became  the 
common  language  of  Gaul,  so  that  the 
Celtic  language  almost  disappeared. 
Later  Gaul  was  conquered  by  German 
invaders  who  brought  their  own  lan- 
guage which  was  gradually  mixed  with 
the  spoken  Latin  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ples. From  this  combination  modern 
French  developed.  This  mixing  of  the 
Celtic  tongue  with  the  Latin  language 
of  the  Romans  explains  why  French  is 
known  as  a Romance  language,  as  are 
also  Spanish  and  Italian.  Even  the 
beginning  student  of  French  who  has 


studied  some  Latin  will  recognize  many 
similar  words  in  the  two  languages,  such 
as  father : pater,  pere;  mother : mater, 
mere;  sister:  soror,  sceur;  brother: 
f rater,  frere. 

When  Rome  weakened,  barbarian 
tribes  came  into  Gaul.  For  a long  time 
Rome  ruled  as  mistress  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  Third  Century  the  Roman 
Empire  began  to  weaken.  Grad- 
ually the  German  barbarian  hordes  from 
the  north  and  east  began  coming  into 
southern  and  western  Europe  to  find 
new  lands  and  homes.  These  invaders 
from  northern  Europe  were  glad  to  come 
into  Gaul  because  they,  themselves,  were 
being  hard  pressed  in  their  homelands 
by  a yellow-skinned  race  of  people  from 
Asia  called  Huns. 


Screen  Traveler  from  Gendreau 


In  the  Harbor  at  Marseille 

A small  section  of  the  harbor  at  Marseille,  the  chief  commercial  port  of  France.  Not  long 
before  World  War  II  Marseille  was  connected  with  the  extensive  network  of  waterways 
in  France  by  means  of  a large  canal  through  a tunnel  excavated  in  the  mountains  back  of 
the  city. 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  Wonsetler 

Migrating  Barbarians 


Barbarian  Germanic  tribes  like  the  hardy  group  pictured  above  migrated  into  Gaul.  They 
used  covered  wagons  to  transport  their  women  and  children,  and  all  their  household  pos- 
sessions. The  long  procession  was  protected  by  scouts  who  rode  ahead,  and  armed  guards 
who  rode  beside  and  behind  the  formation. 


Three  different  barbarian  peoples  set- 
tled in  Gaul.  A group  known  as  West 
Goths,  or  Visigoths,  took  up  their  homes 
in  the  south  near  the  Pyrenees;  the  Bur- 
gundians settled  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone  River;  and  the  most 
able  of  all  the  invaders,  the  Franks,  began 
to  spread  westward  from  the  Rhine  Val- 
ley. The  Gauls,  whom  the  Romans  had 
helped  to  civilize,  gradually  mixed 
with  the  conquering  German  tribes  and 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  country. 
The  descendants  of  these  four  peoples  — 
the  Romanized  Gauls,  and  the  Germanic 
West  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks 
— are  the  French  of  modern  times.  A 
picture  of  a band  of  Goths  is  reproduced 
above. 

The  Franks  won  control  of  Gaul  and 
Gaul  became  France.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Franks  had  won  control  of 
most  of  Gaul.  By  keeping  in  constant 


touch  with  their  people  in  the  Rhine 
Valley,  the  Franks,  unlike  the  other  in- 
vading barbarians,  were  continually  re- 
inforced. They  avoided  being  cut  off  and 
absorbed  by  the  Gallic  tribes.  Largely 
for  this  reason  they  were  able  to  conquer 
the  other  peoples  in  Gaul.  From  the 
name  of  the  Franks,  the  most  successful 
of  the  barbarian  invaders,  Gaul  gradu- 
ally came  to  be  known  as  France. 

An  outstanding  king  of  the  Franks 
was  Clovis  [kloh'vis].  This  name,  which 
later  was  changed  in  form  to  Louis,  is 
one  which  many  of  the  kings  of  France 
have  borne.  Clovis  made  his  headquar- 
ters in  Paris  and  from  there  directed  the 
conquests  which  made  him  master  of 
an  area  that  included  almost  all  of  what 
has  become  modern  France.  Clothilde 
[kloh'teeld'j,  his  wife,  was  a Christian, 
and  through  her  influence  Clovis  was 
baptized.  Because  their  ruler  had  ac- 
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cepted  the  new  faith,  the  Franks  became 
Christians. 

France  became  a part  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne.  When  Clovis  died 
early  in  the  Sixth  Century,  his  kingdom 
was  divided  among  his  sons.  The  first 
successors  of  Clovis  continued  to  con- 
quer new  lands  until  the  territory  of  the 
Franks  extended  far  into  what  is  now 
central  Germany.  But  the  later  descend- 
ants of  Clovis  quarreled  and  fought  with 
one  another.  Sometimes  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  was  united  under  one  ruler, 
and  sometimes  it  was  redivided  among 
several  heirs  to  the  throne. 

Civil  wars  weakened  the  Frankish 
kingdom.  The  authority  of  the  king  also 
lessened  because  of  the  transfer  of  power 
to  strong  nobles.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
government  were  counts  who  repre- 
sented the  king  in  the  parts  into  which 
the  country  was  divided.  These  great 
nobles  began  to  ignore  the  authority  of 
the  Frankish  king.  At  the  same  time  the 
palace  officials  began  to  take  the  real 
power  out  of  the  king’s  hands,  leaving 
him  little  more  than  an  empty  title.  As 
the  king’s  prestige  grew  weaker,  a num- 
ber of  the  counties  broke  away  from 
Frankish  rule  and  set  up  their  own 
rulers. 

Finally  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighth 
Century  the  king’s  minister,  Pippin, 
grew  so  powerful  that  he  was  able  to 
sweep  away  the  old  line  of  kings  begun 
by  Clovis.  But  first  he  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  Pope.  This  point  is  more 
important  than  it  seems  at  first,  for  the 
new  king  thus  became  in  theory  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Church.  Thereafter  it 
became  a religious  duty  to  obey  the  king 
— an  early  instance  of  the  “ divine 
right”  idea  which  later  kings  in  France 
and  elsewhere  were  to  adopt  and  to  try 
to  impose  upon  their  people. 

Pippin,  as  the  new  king  of  the  Franks, 


strengthened  his  kingdom  and  passed  it 
on  to  his  famous  son  Charlemagne  who, 
as  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, ruled  his  domains  ably  and  well. 
The  people  who  lived  in  France  bene- 
fited by  the  good  order  Charlemagne 
brought  to  the  country.  France  was  a 
part,  but  only  the  western  part,  of  his 
vast  empire.  The  name  of  Charle- 
magne brings  our  story  of  France 
down  to  the  early  years  of  the  Ninth 
Century. 

Charlemagne’s  successors  set  a bad 
example  for  the  jealous  dukes  and  counts 
of  their  realms,  and  they  began  to  quar- 
rel with  one  another  for  land  and  power. 
The  task  of  bringing  all  the  people  to- 
gether into  one  strong  nation  seemed 
hopeless. 

The  Northmen  invaded  France. 

While  the  strong  feudal  nobles  were 
fighting  one  another,  and  thus  weaken- 
ing and  disorganizing  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  a new  danger  appeared. 
Northmen,  moving  in  their  long  boats 
from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  had 
already  raided  and  settled  areas  on  the 
coast  of  England.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Ninth  Century  about  twenty  thou- 
sand Northmen  with  seven  hundred 
ships  landed  on  the  northern  shores  of 
France  . 

By  the  beginning  of  the  ioth  Century, 
these  Northmen,  or  Normans,  had  be- 
come so  strong  in  northern  France  that 
the  French  king  decided  it  would  be 
wise  to  come  to  terms  with  them.  So  he 
gave  them  a rich  section  of  farming  land 
in  northwestern  France  which  even  to- 
day is  called  Normandy. 

To  the  Norman  chief  the  king  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  chief,  in 
turn,  became  a Christian  and  a vassal  of 
the  king  of  France.  It  was  a later  Nor- 
man duke  who  in  1066  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel from  Normandy  to  become  William 
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the  Conqueror  of  England,  and  to  es- 
tablish a line  of  Norman  kings  on  the 
English  throne. 

During  the  invasions  of  the  North- 
men one  of  the  French  nobles  showed 
himself  to  be  a man  of  great  courage 
and  action.  This  man  \tfas  Hugh  Capet 
[kay'pet],  duke  of  Paris,  who  controlled 
the  land  in  the  region  about  Paris.  Be- 
cause Capet  had  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  his  fellow  nobles,  the 
nobles  deposed  the  king  descended  from 
Charlemagne,  and  chose  Capet  to  be 
king.  This  new  line  of  kings  which  be- 
gan in  the  ioth  Century  ruled  France 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  king  of  France  was  king  in  name 
only.  When  William  the  Conqueror  be- 
came king  of  England,  he  strengthened 
the  feudal  system  and  saw  to  it  that  he 
himself  was  the  foremost  feudal  lord. 
Such  was  not  the  case  on  the  Continent. 
The  duke  of  Paris,  who  was  also  recog- 
nized as  the  king  of  France,  was  a 
strong  feudal  lord  and  held  much  of 
the  fertile  lands  in  the  Paris  basin.  But 
there  were  other  feudal  lords  holding 
various  parts  of  France  who  considered 
themselves  just  as  important  as  the  king. 
Like  the  king,  these  lords  had  strong 
armies,  they  had  vassals  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  they  owned 
vast  areas  of  land.  So  for  two  centuries 
the  king  of  France  was  king  in  little 
more  than  name. 

The  king  of  France  became  the  real 
head  of  the  nation.  Gradually,  however, 
the  power  of  the  king  of  France  became 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  lords. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
change.  In  the  first  place,  the  practice  of 
dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  king’s 
sons  was  no  longer  followed.  Also,  in  the 
line  of  kings  which  Hugh  Capet  began, 
it  happened  that  there  was  always  a son 
to  take  the  place  of  the  king  when  he 
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Porte  d’Orange,  at  Carpentras 
in  Southeastern  France 
This  towered  gateway  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  medieval  fortifications  in  the  old  town 
of  Carpentras.  Notice  the  openings  in  the 
parapet  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  Through 
these  openings  missiles  were  dropped  upon 
the  attackers  below. 

died.  The  first  kings  of  the  Capet  line 
took  the  precaution  of  having  the  heir  to 
the  throne  crowned  while  the  old  king 
was  still  alive.  Thus,  on  the  death  of  the 
old  king,  there  could  be  no  dispute  over 
who  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  The 
people  became  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  duke  of  Paris  as  the  real  king  of 
France.  Then,  too,  the  Church  seemed  to 
favor  the  French  kings  against  the  feu- 
dal lords.  The  Church  knew  that  a 
strong  Christian  king  meant  protection 
and  power  for  its  beliefs  and  practices. 

The  Crusades,  which  took  place  from 
the  end  of  the  nth  to  the  13th  Cen- 
turies, drew  many  of  the  French  nobility 
from  their  feudal  estates  to  the  Holy 
Land.  With  powerful  rivals  out  of  the 
country,  the  king  found  his  own  army 
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Ewing  Galloway 


Mont  St.  Michel 

On  the  border  of  Normandy  stands  rocky  Mont  St.  Michel.  The  houses  of  the  little  town 
nestle  between  the  lofty  15th  Century  church  at  the  top,  and  the  ring  of  ancient  ramparts 
and  towers  at  the  base.  At  high  tide  Mont  St.  Michel  is  completely  surrounded  by  water. 
At  low  tide  it  is  far  out  in  the  bay  in  a sea  of  sand. 


more  effective.  He  gradually  added  the 
lands  which  had  been  ruled  by  other 
feudal  lords  to  the  royal  holdings. 

With  trade  springing  up,  money 
coming  into  circulation,  and  cities  and 
towns  gaining  greater  freedom,  the  new 
middle  class,  made  up  of  tradesmen, 
businessmen,  and  the  like,  came  into 
being.  These  people  were  not  much  in- 
terested in  the  petty  quarrels  for  power 
between  great  feudal  lords.  They 
wanted  peace  and  security,  and  they 
gradually  came  to  see  that  these  could 
best  be  given  by  a strong  national  gov- 
ernment directed  by  the  king  of  France. 

For  a hundred  years  France  strug- 
gled against  England  for  her  national 
boundaries.  The  feudal  lords  were  not 
the  only  enemies  of  a United  France. 


When  William  of  Normandy  became 
king  of  England  he  thereby  gave  the 
English  kings  who  followed  him  a rea- 
son for  claiming  as  their  inheritance  the 
sections  of  France  which  he  had  con- 
trolled. Also,  by  the  marriage  of  English 
royalty  into  the  families  of  French  feu- 
dal lords,  the  kings  of  England  found 
themselves  in  control  of  other  French 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  their 
French  wives.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  Century,  the  possessions  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  in  France  included  practically 
all  the  western  seacoast  plain  from  the 
Pyrenees  north  to  the  English  Channel. 
The  English  kings  held  these  lands  as 
vassals  of  the  king  of  France  while  rul- 
ing England  as  kings  in  their  own  right. 
In  theory  the  fiefs  they  held  were  part  of 
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the  French  kingdom,  but  in  practice 
they  seemed  to  belong  to  England.  The 
English  kings,  too,  found  it  profitable  to 
unite  with  the  nobles  of  France  against 
the  one  who  was  king  of  France.  Thus 
the  kings  of  France  were  faced  with  the 
double  problem  of  conquering  some  of 
the  French  nobles  and  driving  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  France.  Fighting  between  the 
French  and  English  kings  continued  at 
intervals  throughout  the  12th  and  13th 
Centuries,  until  in  the  14th  Century  what 
had  been  a series  of  feudal  quarrels 
blazed  up  into  a national  war. 

Many  disagreements  set  the  stage  for 
the  Hundred  Years’  War.  The  quarrel 
with  England  was  many-sided.  > The 
French  and  the  English  each  wanted  to 
gain  control  of  the  fishing  rights  in  the 
English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
two  nations  were  trade  rivals  as  well. 
Flanders  was  at  that  time  the  greatest 
manufacturing  center  of  woolen  cloth, 
and  the  weaving  industry  depended  on 
the  importation  of  English  wool.  When 
the  French  interfered  in  the  wool  trade, 
the  laborers  and  manufacturers  of  Flan- 
ders united  with  the  English  against  the 
French. 

Finally,  by  the  14th  Century,  the  feu- 
dal system  was  breaking  up  and  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  were  be- 
ginning to  think  of  themselves  as  na- 
tional monarchs  rather  than  as  feudal 
lords.  Thus,  the  old  fiction  that  the  Eng- 
lish held  their  French  lands  as  vassals 
no  longer  meant  anything. 

While  these  disagreements  over  the 
fisheries  and  the  wool  trade  were  de- 
veloping, the  last  of  the  Capet  kings 
died  without  leaving  a male  heir  to  the 
throne.  A new  king  of  France  was 
chosen  from  another  branch  of  the  Capet 
family.  The  king  of  England  (whose 
mother  had  been  a French  princess)  at- 
tempted to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
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French  king  by  putting  forward  his  own 
slight  claim  to  the  throne  of  France.  He 
hoped  in  this  way  to  win  for  himself  the 
support  of  some  of  the  French  nobles. 

Rivalry  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish for  territories  and  for  trade  then 
drove  the  two  nations  headlong  into 
war.  In  history  this  conflict  between  the 
French  and  the  English  became  known 
as  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  because  it 
lasted  from  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
Century  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  Cen- 
tury. Of  course  there  was  not  continuous 
fighting  during  all  this  time.  Sometimes, 
between  periods  of  actual  warfare,  there 
were  long  periods  when  the  kings  of  the 
two  countries  were  occupied  in  trying  to 
raise  money  and  to  recruit  armies  to 
continue  the  struggle. 

The  Black  Death  invaded  Europe.  A 
twin  brother  of  War  seems  to  be  Pesti- 
lence. Early  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
a terrible  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague 
swept  across  Western  Europe.  By  the 
middle  of  the  14th  Century  the  epidemic, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Death,  had 
reached  France  and  England.  As  the 
plague  raged  throughout  Europe,  it  took 
its  toll  of  life  from  the  humble  homes 
of  the  peasants  and  from  the  castle  halls 
of  the  feudal  nobles.  So  many  of  the 
laboring  class  died  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  men  for  necessary  work  in  the 
fields  and  shops. 

Dark  days  for  the  French.  The  Hun- 
dred Years’  War  had  been  going  very 
badly  for  the  French.  The  King  of 
France  had  recently  died  and  the  Dau- 
phin [daw'f’n],  the  name  the  French 
gave  to  the  uncrowned  successor  to  the 
throne,  just  as  the  English  speak  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  — had  not  yet  been 
crowned.  Furthermore  the  city  of  Reims, 
where  the  French  kings  had  been 
crowned  since  the  time  of  Clovis,  was 
held  by  the  English.Jn  fact,  the  English 


The  Coronation  of  the  Dauphin 

This  photograph  shows  a well-known  painting  of  the  coronation  of  the  Dauphin,  with 
Joan  of  Arc  standing  beside  him.  The  painting  is  in  the  Pantheon,  a famous  public  build- 
ing of  Paris,  which  has  been  used  as  a national  burial  place  for  many  French  notables. 
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had  conquered  all  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  and  had  even  occupied  Paris. 
The  weak  Dauphin  fled  south  for  safety. 
His  military  leaders  were  poor  and  he 
was  not  sure  whether  money  and  men 
could  be  obtained  to  expel  the  English. 

A peasant  girl  led  the  French  armies 
to  victory.  It  was  not  a brilliant  general 
nor  a courageous  king  who  changed  the 
course  of  events.  It  was  Joan  of  Arc,  a 
simple  peasant  girl.  Though  still  in  her 
teens,  Joan  felt  sure  that  she  could  aid 
the  cause  of  France.  She  believed  that 
she  had  the  power  to  help  the  French 
Dauphin  become  recognized  as  king. 
Her  self-confidence  did  not  come  alone 
from  her  courage  and  patriotism;  it 
sprang  mainly  from  her  religious  faith. 
Joan  of  Arc,  or  Jeanne  d’Arc  [zhahn 
dark]  as  the  French  call  her,  told  of  hav- 
ing visions  in  which  she  was  com- 
manded to  help  the  Dauphin  and  to  de- 
liver France  from  her  enemies.  These 
visions  promised  her  the  help  of  the 
saints  in  her  great  task. 

Joan’s  faith  in  the  visions  and 
“ voices  ” that  advised  her  was  very 
strong.  After  * much  difficulty  she  re- 
ceived permission  to  speak  with  the 
Dauphin.  She  implored  the  uncrowned 
king  to  allow  her  to  lead  a force  against 
the  English  who  at  the  time  were  trying 
to  capture  the  city  of  Orleans  [or'leh' 
ahr/]  just  south  of  Paris.  The  timid 
Dauphin  finally  gave  his  consent. 

Mounted  on  a horse  and  wearing  the 
dress  of  a feudal  page,  Joan  led  the 
French  soldiers  against  the  English.  The 
sight  of  this  young  French  girl  coura- 
geously leading  an  army  against  the  in- 
vaders kindled  the  spirit  of  the  French. 
They  fought  as  soldiers  had  seldom 
fought  before,  and  Orleans  was  saved. 

The  English  were  struck  with  awe. 
They  looked  upon  Joan  as  a witch.  Cities 
which  had  sided  with  the  English  threw 


The  Cathedral  at  Reims 
The  famous  cathedral,  where  French  kings 
were  crowned,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  splendor  of  medieval  architecture. 

open  their  gates  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Finally,  on  the  march  northward,  the 
city  of  Reims  was  taken,  and  there,  with 
Joan  standing  by  him,  the  Dauphin  was 
crowned  as  the  King  of  France.  This 
coronation  ceremony  is  the  subject  of  the 
painting  reproduced  on  page  14. 

With  the  crowning  of  the  king,  Joan 
felt  that  her  services  should  be  at  an 
end.  But  since  the  weak,  ease-loving  king 
did  little  to  follow  up  the  victories,  Joan 
continued  to  resist  the  English.  Within 
a few  months  she  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  English  were  anxious  to  try  her 
for  heresy.  The  trial  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Rouen  [rwahN]  on  the  river  Seine. 
Joan  was  condemned  to  death.  In  the 
Old  Market  Square  of  Rouen  she  was 
chained  to  a stake.  Fuel  was  piled  high 
about  her  and  the  torch  applied.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  one  of  the  English  sol- 
diers present  who  had  come  to  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  this  enemy  was  heard  to 
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cry  out,  “We  are  lost  — we  have  burned 
a saint!  ” 

Indeed,  the  English  cause  in  France 
was  lost.  During  the  next  few  years  the 
French  made  slow  but  steady  progress 
in  defeating  the  English  invaders,  un- 
til finally  only  Calais  [ka'lay'j  was  left 
in  English  hands.  The  faith  of  Joan  of 
Arc  had  aroused  the  patriotism  of  her 
countrymen,  and  had  stimulated  the 
growth  of  a national  feeling.  Today  in 
France  the  spirit  of  Joan  of  Arc  still 
lives.  In  the  present  century,  she  has  been 
officially  declared  a saint  by  the  Church 
of  her  faith. 

The  power  of  the  French  monarch  be- 
came supreme.  At  the  close  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years’  War,  the  king  was  the  lead- 
ing feudal  lord  and  also  the  master  of  all 
France.  In  the  two  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed the  Hundred  Years’  War  the 
king’s  power  increased  until  he  became 
a supreme  and  absolute  monarch. 

A number  of  changing  conditions  fa- 
vored this  growth  of  the  royal  power. 
In  the  first  place,  the  kings  gradually 
broke  up  the  remaining  powerful  duke- 
doms or  absorbed  them.  Also,  the  kings 
had  acquired  the  right  to  tax  people 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  so  could 
maintain  a national  army,  without  de- 
pending on  the  vassal  service  of  the  no- 
bles. As  long  as  the  nobles  continued  to 


enjoy  their  social  privileges,  however, 
they  made  no  strong  opposition  to  the 
increased  strength  of  the  king.  Occa- 
sional rebellions  were  put  down  by  force 
or  turned  aside  by  bribery.  The  Estates- 
General,  or  legislative  parliament,  was 
practically  suspended. 

During  these  centuries  following  the 
Hundred  Years’  War,  new  and  unpopu- 
lar taxes  were  levied  against  the  people. 
But  these  common  people,  called  the 
Third  Estate,  were  not  united  or  organ- 
ized and  so  their  resentment  had  little 
effect.  If  the  nobility  and  the  Third  Es- 
tate had  joined  forces,  their  combined 
opposition  would  have  been  a serious 
threat  to  the  growth  of  the  king’s  power. 
No  such  alliance  came  about,  however, 
for  so  long  as  the  nobles  retained  their 
feudal  powers,  the  middle  class  felt  it 
necessary  to  support  the  king  who  was 
the  only  power  that  could  keep  peace 
and  order.  Later,  when  the  nobles  be- 
came mere  courtiers,  they  in  turn  sup- 
ported the  king  and  depended  on  him  to 
preserve  their  social  privileges  against 
the  demands  of  the  rising  middle  class. 
Like  some  of  the  monarchs  of  England, 
the  French  kings  claimed  to  rule  by  “ di- 
vine right.”  They  considered  that  they 
themselves  were  the  state.  They  believed 
that  there  was  no  national  will  except 
as  expressed  in  their  own  wishes. 
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Louis  XIV  became  the  grand  monarch 
of  France.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Century,  a five-year-old  lad  inherited  the 
French  throne.  He  was  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  interesting  kings 
that  ever  ruled  any  nation.  His  reign  of 
seventy-two  years  is  the  longest  of  any 
monarch  in  European  history.  His  rule 
and  personality  had  a marked  effect  on 
his  times  in  France  and  other  nations. 

Louis  XIV  was  an  absolute,  or  all- 
powerful,  ruler  who,  like  the  English 
king,  James  I,  believed  in  his  divine 
right  to  rule.  The  nobles,  who  had  been 
largely  occupied  with  defeating  the  will 
of  the  king,  were  now  content  to  live  at 
the  palace  in  his  favor.  If  Hugh  Capet, 
the  feudal  king  of  France  who  lived 
some  seven  hundred  years  before  this 
time,  could  have  seen  the  pomp  of  Louis 
XIV  he  would  have  been  amazed.  He 
would  have  seen  the  nobles  handing  the 
king  his  clothes  when  he  arose  in  the 
morning  and  standing  respectfully  by 
when  the  monarch  was  at  his  meals.  He 
would  have  seen  these  nobles  forming 
an  appreciative  audience  for  the  many 
great  artists  and  writers  whom  Louis 
XIV  brought  to  this  court. 

True,  the  French  king  had  become 
powerful,  and  had  brought  about,  the 
unity  of  the  nation.  But  the  extrava- 
gance and  selfishness  of  divine-right 


Fashions  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV 
The  humorous  drawing  above  exaggerates 
the  elaborate  hair  styles  of  that  period. 


monarchs  were  bound  finally  to  lead  to 
dissatisfaction  and  rebellion  in  France  as 
they  had  in  England. 

Louis  XIV  made  French  language  and 
French  fashions  popular  in  European 
courts.  Louis  XIV  and  his  court  became 
the  wonder  of  Europe.  French  manners 
and  dress  were  imitated  in  the  courts  of 
other  nations.  The  French  language  be- 
came the  fashionable  tongue  of  polite 
society  and  the  official  language  of  many 
royal  courts  of  Europe.  Following  the 
example  of  Louis  XIV,  the  rulers  of 
other  nations  began  to  patronize  and  en- 
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courage  writers  and  artists.  A few  rulers 
even  tried  to  duplicate  the  splendor  of 
the  French  court. 

The  dress  and  the  customs  of  the  up- 
per classes  were  dictated  by  this  king. 
His  wars  upset  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
interest  which  he  showed  in  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  the  other  fine  arts  has 
caused  the  French  to  refer  to  his  time  as 
the  Grand  Century.  Louis  XIV  himself 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch, the  Sun-King. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  reflected  the 
grandeur  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XIV  did  not  like  the  narrow  streets 
and  unruly  mobs  of  Paris.  He  decided 
to  have  a magnificent  royal  residence 
built  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Paris  on  a sandy  and  marshy  plateau 
where  his  father  had  often  hunted.  The 


Palace  of  Versailles  [ver'sah'ee]  and  the 
park  surrounding  it  show  us  to  what 
length  this  French  king  went  to  sur- 
round his  court  with  elegance  and  splen- 
dor. The  photograph  below  shows  only 
a small  part  of  the  beautifully  landscaped 
gardens. 

The  foremost  architects  and  artists 
were  commanded  to  build  and  decorate 
the  palace  and  the  grounds  of  Versailles. 
In  the  hundreds  of  rooms  ten  thousand 
people  could  live  comfortably.  The  sta- 
bles could  house  twenty-five  hundred 
horses.  A beautiful  green  lawn  swept 
down  from  the  palace  to  a grand  canal. 
Shrubs,  trees,  and  flower  beds  were  laid 
out  in  extensive  geometric  patterns,  and 
hundreds  of  fountains  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  marble  statuary  decorated  the 


Culver  Service 


The  Palace  of  Versailles 

The  fabulous  cost  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  with  its  charming  gardens,  innumerable 
fountains,  and  smooth  green  lawn,  increased  the  already  heavy  burden  of  taxes  laid  upon 
the  poor  French  peasants.  The  lawn  pictured  here  is  called  the  Tapis  Vert,  or  “green 
carpet.” 
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Though  Versailles  was  a dreamland 
for  Louis  XIV  and  the  men  and  women 
of  his  court,  it  meant  a nightmare  of 
suffering  and  taxation  for  the  common 
people.  Thousands  of  peasants  and  sol- 
diers were  forced  to  work  without  pay. 
Quite  a few  were  killed  in  the  process 
of  constructing  the  buildings.  The  ex- 
travagant monarch  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  records  showing  how  much 
had  been  spent,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  royal  residence  cost  the  people  of 
France  about  a hundred  million  dollars. 

There  are  few  spots  in  Europe  more 
steeped  in  historic  interest  than  Ver- 
sailles. In  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  oddly 
enough,  more  than  two  centuries  later 
the  modern  German  Empire  began.  In 
that  same  immense  hall  with  its  polished 
floor  and  rows  of  mirrors,  the  peace 
treaty  of  World  War  I was  signed. 


Though  the  extravagance  of  the  roy- 
alty at  home  was  a serious  menace,  the 
brilliancy  and  the  military  power  of  the 
French  in  the  17th  Century  were  well 
known.  France  was  respected  as  a world 
power.  She  was  a feared  rival  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Her  aid,  in  the  form  of  money  and 
arms  to  the  new  American  republic  was 
a decisive  factor  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Her  traders  and  missionaries  had 
made  their  influence  felt  in  the  New 
World. 

The  costly  grandeur  of  Versailles  was, 
however,  only  a veneer  of  elegance  cov- 
ering the  hardship  and  poverty  endured 
by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  op- 
pression they  suffered  and  the  rebellious 
feelings  it  aroused  led  to  a bloody  revo- 
lution that  changed  the  entire  course  of 
the  story  of  France  and  affected  other 
countries  as  well. 


Chapter  3 ~ The  Spirit  of  France  Broke  Forth  in  Revolution  and 
the  People  Struggled  for  Liberty 


The  lot  of  the  French  people  was  hard. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  famous  for 
his  common-sense  wisdom,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  i You  may  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.”  An 
idea  such  as  this  never  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  Louis  XIV  or  to  the  two 
spendthrift  monarchs  who  came  after 
him.  In  France,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  Century,  neither  the  king  and  no- 
bles, nor  the  higher  churchmen  bothered 
much  about  the  rights  of  the  common 


people.  They  thoughtlessly  enjoyed  their 
pleasures  and  privileges  while  the  com- 
mon people  bore  the  burden. 

French  peasants  lived  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  poor  peasants  in  other 
parts  of  the  feudal  world.  They  still  paid 
many  of  the  dues  of  feudal  times  to  the 
nobles  who  owned  their  lands.  Further- 
more, many  payments  had  to  be  made 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  tax  collectors 
of  the  king.  The  peasants  could  not  even 
kill  the  rabbits  or  birds  which  might  be 
eating  their  crops,  for  these  only  the 
lords  could  hunt.  If  a party  of  nobles 
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should  destroy  a peasant’s  crops  while 
fox-hunting  in  his  fields,  all  the  humble 
peasant  could  do  would  be  to  doff  his 
cap  and  hold  his  tongue. 

The  common  people  of  the  towns, 
businessmen,  tradesmen,  and  craftsmen, 
also  had  cause  to  complain  bitterly.  If 
they  wished  to  sell  their  goods  at  a fair 
or  market,  they  often  found  that  a tax 
for  the  privilege  had  to  be  paid  to  some 
noble.  If  they  wished  to  send  their 
goods  to  other  parts  of  France,  they  had 
to  face  toll  charges  at  many  bridges. 
The  king’s  tax  collector  watched  every 
growth  in  business  with  a sharp  eye  and 
asked  for  more  money  on  every  pretext. 
The  Church,  too,  expected  and  received 
its  share.  Despite  all  this,  however,  the 
upper  middle  class  was  becoming 
wealthy  and  well  educated,  and  as  a re- 
sult was  becoming  more  aware  of  its 
grievances. 

Louis  XIV  gave  France  glory  — at  a 
price.  Louis  XIV  had  been  extravagant 
in  his  life  at  Versailles,  yet  he  had  some 
claim  to  consideration.  He  had  provided 
France  with  a strong  and  effective  cen- 
tral government. 

In  his  wars  with  foreign  nations  Louis 
XIV  had  been  successful  also.  Such  suc- 
cesses, of  course,  pleased  the  French  peo- 
ple and  strengthened  the  position  of 
France  as  a nation. 

In  the  17th  Century  such  hatdy 
French  explorers  as  Champlain,  Mar- 
quette, Joliet,  and  La  Salle  had  given 
France  claim  to  much  of  the  New 
World.  The  French  were  early  explor- 
ers of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  They 
had  claimed  the  whole  of  that  region  for 
France  and  had  named  it  Louisiana  in 
honor  of  their  king,  Louis  XIV. 

Conditions  grew  worse  under  later 
kings.  The  two  monatchs  who  followed 
Louis  XIV  were  chiefly  interested  in 
their  own  selfish  pleasures  and  glory. 


The  court  at  Versailles  became  increas- 
ingly corrupt.  Wicked  men  and  women 
bought  favors  of  the  kings.  The  political 
enemies  of  the  king  were  condemned 
without  a chance  for  a fair  trial  and 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  that  fa- 
mous prison-fort  in  Paris,  the  Bastille 
[bas'teel'].  There  they  were  often  for- 
gotten and  left  to  die.  The  bitterness  of 
the  common  people  continued  to  in- 
crease. 

The  next  king,  Louis  XV,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  French  colonies  which 
had  been  established  in  America.  When 
war  came  with  England,  it  was  there- 
fore not  long  before  that  country  was 
able  to  win  the  French  holdings  in  what 
is  now  Canada.  But  Canada  was  not  the 
only  loss  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  Like 
several  other  European  nations,  France 
had  made  some  successful  settlements 
in  India,  which  was  a source  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  a promising  market  for  Eu- 
ropean merchants.  Here  again  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  clashed.  Since  Louis 
XV  was  not  interested,  the  French  soon 
lost  their  foothold  in  India  as  they  had 
in  Canada. 

When  the  American  Colonies  revolted 
against  England  in  1776,  Louis  XVI, 
who  had  recently  become  king,  had  an 
opportunity  to  strike  back  against  the 
English.  He  listened  willingly  to  the 
arguments  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that 
France  should  aid  the  colonies.  The 
American  Revolution  cost  France  two 
and  a half  million  dollars. 

The  extravagance  of  the  king  and  the 
court  at  Versailles  continued  to  increase. 
The  burden  was  more  than  the  French 
people  could  Bear.  The  nation  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Louis  XVI  or- 
dered his  officials  to  raise  more  and  more 
money.  When  they  could  not  raise 
enough  money  to  please  him,  he  dis- 
missed them  and  appointed  others. 
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Able  French  thinkers  championed  the 
cause  of  justice.  The  nobles  in  France 
were  quite  satisfied  with  their  special 
privileges  such  as  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, and  did  not  want  to  see  conditions 
changed.  But  during  the  18th  Century 
there  were  a number  of  keen,  critical 
Frenchmen  who  did  voice  the  cause  of 
the  common  man.  The  writings  of  these 
French  reformers,  aimed  at  the  injus- 
tices of  the  times,  did  much  to  stir  the 
people  to  action. 

Voltaire  ridiculed  the  established  or- 
der of  things.  One  of  these  men  was  Vol- 
taire [vohl'tayr'J.  With  keen  mind  and 
quick  wit  he  heaped  ridicule  upon  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy.  Voltaire  was  twice  made  a 
political  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  yet  he 
was  so  clever  that  even  royalty  enter- 
tained him.  Voltaire  took  part  with 
other  reformers  of  the  18th  Century  in 
writing  a series  of  books  called  the  Ency- 
clopedia. In  this  work  the  reformers 
attacked  the  old  beliefs  concerning 
Church  and  State  and  explained  the 
scientific  ideas  of  the  Renaissance.  Natu- 
rally the  upper  classes  looked  upon  Vol- 
taire as  a radical. 

Here  are  a few  lines  from  one  of  Vol- 
taire’s letters.  They  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  he  used  words  to  scorn  the  con- 
ditions of  his  times. 

...  I agree  with  you  that  it  is  somewhat 
a reflection  on  human  nature  that  money 
accomplishes  everything  and  merit  noth- 
ing: that  the  real  workers  behind  the  scenes 
have  hardly  a modest  subsistence,  while 
certain  selected  personages  flaunt  on  the 
stage:  that  fools  are  exalted  to  the  skies, 
and  genius  is  in  the  gutter.  . . . 

It  is  sad  to  see  . . . those  who  toil,  in 
poverty,  and  those  who  produce  nothing, 
in  luxury:  great  proprietors  who  claim  the 
very  birds  that  fly  and  the  fish  that  swim: 
trembling  vassals  who  do  not  dare  to  free 
their  houses  from  the  wild  boar  that  de- 
vours them:  fanatics  who  want  to  burn 


everyone  who  does  not  pray  to  God  after 
their  own  fashion:  violence  in  high  places 
which  engenders  violence  in  the  people: 
might  making  right  not  only  amongst  na- 
tions but  amongst  individuals. 

Rousseau  claimed  that  government  is 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Another  reformer  whose  writings  stirred 
the  French  people  was  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  [roo'soh'j.  In  The  Social  Con- 
tract, Rousseau  attacked  the  right  of 
kings  to  rule  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  they  governed.  “ Man,”  he  said, 
“ is  born  free  and  yet  is  now  everywhere 
in  chains.  One  man  believes  himself  the 
master  of  others  and  yet  is  after  all  more 
of  a slave  than  they.”  He  then  went  on 
to  say  that  men  were  born  to  be  good 
and  happy  and  that  by  the  selfishness  of 
kings  and  politicians  they  were  made 
wicked  and  miserable.  The  people,  he 
claimed,  had  a right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves how  they  were  to  be  governed. 

The  stage  was  set  for  revolution.  The 
king,  Louis  XVI,  needed  still  more 
money.  His  officials  were  no  longer  able 
to  wring  it  from  his  overburdened  sub- 
jects since  they  could  not  tax  the  nobles 
or  the  clergy.  So  the  king  was  forced  to 
call  a meeting  of  the  Esta’tes-General, 
the  legislative  parliament,  which  had  not 
met  for  years.  This  assembly  was  made 
up  of  members  of  the  upper  classes  — 
the  nobility  and  the  clergy  — and  mem- 
bers from  the  Third  Estate,  or  middle 
class. 

When  the  Estates-General  met  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  Third  Estate,  who  had  as 
many  numbers  as  the  other  two  put  to- 
gether, wanted  to  have  the  three  Estates 
meet  as  one  body  and  vote  as  individ- 
uals. When  the  king  ordered  them  to 
meet  in  separate  Estates,  each  Estate 
casting  a single  vote,  the  members  of  the 
Third  Estate  refused,  knowing  that  the 
first  two  Estates  would  outvote  them. 
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The  F.states-General  declared  that  the 
king  must  not  levy  any  more  taxes  with- 
out its  consent.  This  made  Louis  XVI 
so  angry  that  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
prevent  a further  meeting  in  the  palace. 
The  members  of  the  Third  Estate  were 
determined  and  held  their  next  session 
where  they  would  not  be  disturbed.  They 
met  in  an  indoor  tennis  court  in  Ver- 
sailles. There  they  took  the  name  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  agreed  by  oath  not 
to  adjourn  until  they  had  given  France 
a constitution.  Louis  finally  agreed  and 
ordered  the  three  Estates  to  meet  to- 
gether as  a National  Assembly.  The  days 
of  divine-right  monarchy  in  France  were 
almost  over;  the  power  of  Louis  XVI 
was  crumbling. 

July  14  became  the  French  Independ- 
ence Day.  The  people  of  France  were 
wrought  up.  They  were  disgusted  with 
the  king  and  knew  that  their  only  hope 
for  equal  rights  lay  in  overthrowing  the 
old  order  of  things.  Throughout  the 
country,  feudal  castles  were  attacked  and 
burned.  In  the  towns,  angry  mobs  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  In  Paris, 
the  half-starved  workmen  and  shop- 
keepers armed  themselves.  On  July  14, 
1789,  the  mobs  stormed  and  took  the 
Bastille,  that  grim  fortress  which  to 
them  seemed  a symbol  of  the  oppression 
they  had  suffered  for  so  many  years. 
Ever  since  that  day,  July  14  has  been  the 
French  national  holiday.  The  motto 
“ Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  ” became 
the  watchword  of  the  Revolution,  and 
in  the  years  following  it  became  the  cus- 
tom in  France  to  inscribe  these  words  on 
public  buildings.  ( A Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
by  Charles  Dickens,  the  English  novelist, 
gives  us  a vivid,  though  fictional,  de- 
scription of  these  days.) 

The  monarchy  was  overthrown.  Af- 
ter two  years  of  work  the  National 
Assembly  finally  gave  France  a consti- 


tution calling  for  an  elected  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  tffith  the  king  acting  as 
chief  executive.  Had  Louis  XVI  and  his 
queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  been  wise  they 
might  have  continued  to  rule  under  this 
constitution.  Instead,  Louis  intrigued 
with  the  nobles  who  had  left  the  country 
and  was  proved  to  be  in  secret  alliance 
with  the  other  kings  who  wanted  to  sup- 
press the  Revolution  for  fear  it  would 
spread  to  their  lands.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  as  the  new  legislature  was 
called,  then  proclaimed  that  the  king 
was  no  longer  to  rule.  They  ordered  a 
National  Convention  to  be  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  a new  govern- 
ment and  a new  constitution. 

When  the  National  Convention  met, 
their  first  act  was  to  agree  in  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  monarchy.  Although  the 
members  of  the  Convention  had  many 
differences  of  opinion,  they  were  all  re- 
publicans, that  is,  against  the  monarchy. 
Louis  XVI  was  summoned  for  trial,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  guillotine. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  executed  a few 
months  later. 

The  execution  of  the  king  greatly  in- 
creased the  indignation  of  the  other 
kings  of  Europe,  who  were  fearful  lest 
the  revolutionary  movement  spread  and 
endanger  their  thrones  as  well.  Foreign 
armies  from  many  lands  began  to  march 
against  France.  This  stirred  the  French 
to  a new  patriotism,  and  republican  ar- 
mies were  quickly  raised  for  the  defense 
of  the  nation.  At  this  time  a young 
French  army  captain  Rouget  de  l’lsle 
[roo'jhay'  duh  leel'],  composed  a stirring 
marching  song  which  was  caught  up 
and  made  popular  by  the  lusty  voices  of 
the  young  republican  volunteers  as  they 
made  their  way  to  Paris.  This  song,  the 
“ Marseillaise  ” [mahr'say'yaiz^],  has  be- 
come the  national  song  of  France. 

Under  the  stress  of  a defensive  war  the 
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Brown  Brothers 

Storming  of  the  Bastille 

The  storming  of  the  old  prison-fortress,  the  Bastille,  on  July  14,  1789,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  mob  rule  in  revolutionary  Paris.  Since  that  year,  July  14  has  been  Independence 
Day  in  France. 


leaders  of  the  Convention  voted  them- 
selves dictatorial  powers  to  organize  re- 
sistance. At  the  same  time,  to  prevent 
counter-revolution  they  opened  a Reign 
of  Terror  against  all  suspected  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  old  system.  The  new 
government  was  ruthless  but  efficient, 
and  it  managed  to  hold  off  the  invading 
armies. 

The  people  grew  sick  of  bloodshed. 

Revolts  throughout  France  were  at  last 
ruthlessly  crushed.  The  horrible  Reign 
of  Terror  that  had  taken  so  many  lives 
had  almost  burned  itself  out.  France 
was  to  be  a republic,  and  the  National 
Convention  had  nearly  completed  draw- 
ing up  the  new  constitution  that  pro- 
vided for  a new  legislature,  and  also  an 
executive  body  of  five  men  called  the 
Directory.  But  those  in  favor  of  restoring 


the  monarchy  organized  a rebellion  and. 
marched  against  the  Convention. 

Napoleon  helped  establish  the  author- 
ity of  the  government.  The  task  of  hold- 
ing off  the  mob  and  protecting  the  Con- 
vention was  entrusted  to  a young  officer 
named  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  the 
rioting  mob  appeared,  Napoleon  dis- 
persed them  with  a volley  of  grapeshot 
from  his  cannon.  Many  were  killed,  and 
the  others  fled.  This  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Paris  mobs  taught  them  a lesson: 
violence  and  rioting  were  no  longer  to 
be  tolerated.  The  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  made  itself  felt. 

Napoleon  rose  to  power  under  the. 
Directory.  The  new  government  under 
the  Directory  turned  its  attention  to  the 
foreign  armies  attempting  to  invade 
France.  The  republican  armies  had  won 
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a number  of  victories  against  the  in- 
vaders while  the  Revolution  within 
France  was  still  in  progress  but  there 
was  still  trouble.  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tria were  the  chief  remaining  enemies  of 
the  Republic  at  this  time.  The  Directory 
planned  a widespread  campaign  against 
the  Austrians.  As  a reward  for  his  action 
in  defending  the  Convention,  Napo- 
leon was  made  a general  and  given 
command  of  a small  army  to  carry  out 
a minor  part  of  the  Austrian  campaign 
by  attacking  the  Austrians  in  Italy. 

General  Bonaparte  directed  his  small 
force  with  such  military  skill  that  he 
was  completely  victorious.  His  brilliant 
campaign  in  Italy  forced  the  Austrians 
to  make  peace  with  France,  and  also 
established  French  influence  in  much  of 
northern  Italy.  Napoleon’s  first  success 
was  followed  by  a defeat  in  a campaign 
against  the  English  in  Egypt.  But  in 
spite  of  this  setback,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  Napoleon  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people  as  a national 
hero. 

The  new  government  of  France,  un- 
der the  Directory,  had  proved  corrupt 
and  inefficient,  and  had  not  been  faring 
well.  So  in  the  last  year  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, Napoleon  overthrew  the  Directory 
and  made  himself  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic.  Already  popular  with 
the  French  people,  he  suppressed  with 
a strong  hand  small  rebellions  within 
France.  Then  he  turned  to  the  French 
frontiers  and  cleared  them  of  foreign 
enemies. 

Napoleon  made  himself  emperor.  In 

less  than  five  years  after  he  had  become 
First  Consul  of  the  Republic,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  stood 
in  the  famous  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris.  There  he  had  come  to  be 
crowned  emperor.  Seizing  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  he  placed  it 


upon  his  own  head  and  became  “ Na- 
poleon I,  Emperor  of  the  French.”  “ Lib- 
erty ” went  into  an  eclipse.  France  was 
to  feel  again  the  hand  of  an  organizer 
such  as  she  had  not  known  since  the 
days  when  France  was  Gaul  and  the  or- 
ganizing hand  was  that  of  Julius  Caesar, 
the  conqueror. 

Napoleon,  the  master  of  men.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  was  not  a native  French- 
man. He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica [kohr'si  kuh]  which  lies  just  off  the 
southern  coast  of  France  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  a crowd  there  would  have 
been  reasons  for  overlooking  Napoleon. 
He  was  short,  only  five  feet  and  one 
inch  in  height,  and  of  sallow  complex- 
ion. But  Napoleon  had  matchless  ability 
to  inspire  others  with  faith  in  himself. 
He  believed  so  thoroughly  in  his  own 
superiority  that  he  made  others  believe 
in  it  also,  as  other  dictators  have  done 
in  more  recent  times.  Once  he  said  of 
himself,  “ I am  the  child  of  destiny. 
. . .”  And  again,  “.  . . I began  to  make 
mistakes  only  when  I listened  to  ad- 
visers.” 

Once  Napoleon  had  decided  upon  a 
course  of  action  he  let  nothing  stand  in 
his  way.  Those  who  had  helped  him  he 
rewarded  with  high  positions  and  other 
honors.  To  his  enemies  and  those  who 
were  of  no  use  to  him  he  was  heartless. 
In  order  to  strengthen  his  own  position, 
he  placed  members  of  his  family  and 
favorite  military  leaders  at  the  heads  of 
the  states  which  he  had  conquered. 

Napoleon,  the  soldier.  Napoleon  is 
most  famous  as  a great  military  com- 
mander. His  name  was  feared  by  all  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.  The  rulers  of  other 
nations  were  eager  to  punish  the  French 
for  revolting  and  for  beheading  their 
king,  Louis  XVI.  At  various  times  Na- 
poleon’s Grand  Army  had  to  face  the 
combined  forces  of  many  enemy  na- 
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tions.  But  Napoleon  was  usually  the 
victor.  He  freed  France  from  invaders, 
and  then  he  set  out  to  conquer  all  those 
who  had  opposed  him:  Spain,  the  Italian 
States,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  the 
Germanic  States,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Netherlands.  His  ideal  was  to 
bring  all  of  Europe  under  one  emperor 
— himself  — with  his  friends  set  up  as 
kings  in  the  various  states  of  the  empire. 
Napoleon’s  success  was  with  land  forces. 
England,  his  greatest  enemy,  he  could 
not  attack  successfully  because  of  her 
control  of  the  seas.  In  the  end,  his  wide- 
spread conquests  were  Napoleon’s  un- 
doing, for  he  had  conquered  more  than 
he  could  hold. 

Napoleon,  the  statesman.  Napoleon 
was  interested  in  improving  the  land 
he  ruled.  Like  the  Roman  emperors, 
he  constructed  roads  and  other  public 
works.  Buildings  and  triumphal  arches 
were  erected  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  his  armies.  The  most  famous 
of  the  arches  is  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
[ahrk'  duh  tree'ohNp]  which  towers  165 
feet  above  one  of  the  prominent  squares 
of  Paris.  Today  it  shelters  the  grave  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  of  France  of 
World  War  I. 

Napoleon  also  set  legal  minds  at  work 
collecting  and  rearranging  the  laws  as 
well  as  improving  outworn  statutes.  A 
group  of  laws  known  as  the  Code  of 
Napoleon  resulted.  This  code  became  the 
model  for  legal  systems  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  is  the  basis  of  mod- 
ern French  law\  Young  lawyers  from 
Quebec  often  go  to  France,  there  to 
study  the  Code  Napoleon,  since  the 
civil  law  in  use  in  Quebec  is  based  on 
French  civil  law  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada. 

Napoleon  was  responsible  for  many 
other  things  that  show  he  was  a states- 
man as  well  as  a soldier.  During  the 
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Revolution  the  Church  had  been  fre- 
quently scoffed  at.  Napoleon  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Pope  which 
helped  the  Church  again  to  carry  on  its 
work.  He  also  reorganized  the  school 
system  of  France.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Napoleon  required  that  loyal- 
ty to  the  emperor  be  taught  to  children 
in  the  schools. 

Napoleon  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
spirit  of  the  French  would  thrive  on 
glory  and  honor.  He  founded  the  fa- 
mous Legion  of  Honor  to  which  are 
still  elected  men  and  women  who  have 
done  something  outstanding  in  war  or 
in  peace.  Many  Frenchmen  wear  the 
little  red  ribbon  of  a member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  showing  that  they 
have  achieved  something  unusual  of 
which  France  is  proud. 

Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo.  The  tide 
in  Napoleon’s  affairs  turned  against  him 
at  last.  As  another  ambitious  dictator 
was  to  do  almost  a century  and  a half 
later,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia.  Al- 
though his  armies  managed  to  reach 
Moscow,  the  Russian  winter,  the  length 
of  the  supply  line,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  Russians  forced  Napoleon  to  retreat 
from  Moscow  in  one  of  history’s  most 
disastrous  routs. 

The  next  year,  combined  armies  of 
the  nations  allied  against  Napoleon  de- 
feated him  in  Europe.  He  was  sent  to 
the  island  of  Elba,  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
as  a prisoner,  and  a king  was  again 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France.  But  Na- 
poleon escaped  to  Marseille,  in  southern 
France.  He  made  a triumphal  march  to 
Paris.  When  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  king  to  stop  Napoleon  again 
saw  their  “ Little  Corporal,”  as  Napo- 
leon’s men  affectionately  called  him, 
tears  came  to  their  eyes.  They  begged 
to  be  forgiven,  and  shouted,  “ Vive 
L’Empereur!  ” (“Long  live  the  Emper- 
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The  University  Prints,  Xewton,  Massachusetts 

Napoleon  on  the  “ Bellerophon  ” 


In  1815  Napoleon,  on  his  way  to  permanent  exile  at  St.  Helena,  gazed  sadly  at  the  dis- 
appearing coast  of  France  from  the  deck  of  the  English  ship  “ Bellerophon.” 


or!  ”)  Under  the  spell  of  Napoleon’s  per- 
sonality they  were  ready  to  fight  again 
under  the  tricolor  — the  banner  of  the 
Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  quickly  raised  an  army  and 
met  the  allied  forces  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  German  states  at  Water- 
loo. There  after  a hard-fought  and 
bloody  battle  he  was  at  length  defeated. 
His  power  was  forever  crushed  and  the 
old  line  of  kings  was  again  placed  on 
the  throne  of  France.  Napoleon  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  most  bitter 
enemies,  the  English,  and  was  exiled  to 
the  faraway  island  of  St.  Helena  [heh- 
lee'nuh  | in  the  South  Atlantic,  where  he 
died  six  years  later. 

Napoleon  I became  a glowing  legend. 
To  many  of  the  French,  the  name  of 
Napoleon  has  become  more  glorious 
with  the  passing  years.  His  deeds,  like 
those  of  Joan  of  Arc,  have  become  a pa- 
triotic legend.  Forgotten  are  the  thou- 


sands of  men  whose  lives  he  unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed  in  his  wars  for  more 
power;  forgotten  are  his  selfish  ambi- 
tions. To  many  the  name  of  Napoleon 
has  come  to  stand  for  the  ideals  of  the 
Revolution,  for  law  and  order  at  home, 
and  for  power  and  respect  among  for- 
eign nations. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
story.  In  his  Outline  of  History  the  mod- 
ern English  writer,  H.  G.  Wells,  gives 
us  his  opinion  of  Napoleon: 

The  figure  he  makes  in  history  is  one  of 
almost  incredible  self-conceit,  of  vanity, 
greed,  and  cunning,  of  callous  contempt 
and  disregard  of  all  who  trusted  him,  and 
of  a grandiose  aping  of  Caesar,  Alexander, 
and  Charlemagne  which  would  be  purely 
comic  if  it  were  not  caked  over  with  hu- 
man blood. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  sowed  the 
seeds  for  future  trouble.  With  the  final 
banishment  of  Napoleon,  representa- 
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fives  of  the  great  powers  who  had  de- 
feated him  met  at  Vienna  to  rearrange 
the  boundaries  of  the  European  nations. 
At  first  they  proposed  only  to  re-establish 
the  old  order  as  it  had  been  before  the 
French  Revolution.  But  the  victorious 
nations  expected  to  be  rewarded  with 
grants  of  territory  for  their  aid  in  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon.  And,  one  and  all, 
they  were  hostile  to  France.  Naturally 
not  everyone  could  be  pleased.  The 
growing  spirit  of  nationalism  was  com- 
pletely ignored  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve a balance  of  power  among  the 
great  nations. 

The  decisions  which  were  reached  at 
Vienna  gave  weary  Europe  a few  years 
of  peace,  but  they  also  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  much  future  discord.  In  later 
chapters  you  will  read  of  the  effect  of 
the  decisions  of  Vienna  on  the  stories  of 
other  nations.  As  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, all  of  Napoleon’s  conquests  were 
lost  to  her,  and  her  boundaries  were 
fixed  nearly  the  same  as  they  are  today. 

New  ideas  and  ideals  continued  to 
live.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  fa- 
vored the  restoration  of  the  old  mon- 
archies and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
kings  over  the  people.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  Third  Estate  in  Europe  had 
made  no  advance  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty.  But  this  was  not  entirely  true. 
In  France,  Napoleon  had  adopted  and 
confirmed  many  of  the  social  gains  of 
the  Revolution  and  these  remained.  Na- 
poleon’s soldiers  had  taken  the  ideas  of 
the  Revolution  with  them  into  many 
lands.  Though  their  leader  was  an  em- 
peror, the  soldiers  did  not  forget  the 
motto  of  the  Revolution  — “ Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity.”  In  many  coun- 
tries people  cherished  a dream  of  these 
ideals  of  justice  and  equality.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  old  order  in  Europe  was 
not  destined  to  last  for  many  years. 


The  French  people  continued  to  strive 
for  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  It 

has  been  said  of  the  English  that  they 
wanted  their  rights  and  also  their  kings. 
Not  so  the  French  after  Napoleon’s 
time.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury the  people  revolted  against  the  mon- 
archy which  had  been  re-established  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  They  formed 
the  Second  Republic,  and  elected  Louis 
Napoleon,  a nephew  of  Napoleon  I,  as 
president.  But  Louis  Napoleon  clearly 
remembered  the  career  of  his  uncle,  and 
the  presidency  seemed  only  a stepping- 
stone  to  him.  He  tried  to  revive  the  glory 
which  France  had  known  under  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
able  to  change  the  Second  Republic  in- 
to the  Second  Empire  with  himself  as 
emperor.  He  took  the  title  of  Napoleon 
III.  (Napoleon  I had  a son  who  would 
have  become  Napoleon  II  if  fate  had 
allowed.)  But  it  was  too  late  to  attempt 
to  revive  the  glorious  days  of  the  em- 
pire. Napoleon  III  did  not  have  the 
ability  of  his  great  relative  and,  more- 
over, the  French  had  become  keenly  in- 
terested in  liberty  and  suspicious  of 
monarchs. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1870 
under  Napoleon  III  France  was  crush- 
ingly  defeated  by  Germany  in  a short 
war  that  had  two  far-reaching  results. 
It  completed  the  unification  of  all  the 
German  states  under  one  ruler  and  it 
increased  the  bitter  feeling  between  the 
French  and  the  Germans.  To  the  French, 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  peace  treaty  that  concluded  this 
Franco-Prussian  War  was  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  her  territory  called  Alsace-Lor- 
raine'. The  treaty  also  forced  them  to  pay 
a huge  sum  of  money  as  indemnity  to 
the  Germans.  The  bad  feeling  aroused 
by  this  treaty  of  1870  was  still  strong 
nearly  a half  century  later,  so  that  the 
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Keystone  View 


Napoleon  III  and  Bismarck 

The  Germans  under  Bismarck  defeated  Napoleon  III  and  his  army  in  1870.  Notice  the 
victorious  and  arrogant  posture  of  the  German  leader.  The  carriage  in  the  background  is 
ready  to  carry  Napoleon  III  as  a prisoner  into  Germany. 


Alsace-Lorraine  question  became  one  of 
the  crucial  issues  of  World  War  I. 

France  under  the  Third  Republic.  The 
National  Assembly,  which  had  been 
elected  by  the  people  to  make  peace  with 
Germany,  also  reorganized  the  national 
government.  The  Third  Republic  was 
formed,  and  it  continued  in  existence 
without  interruption  until  World  War 
II.  In  this  republic  the  French  president 
was  elected  to  the  position  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  for  a seven-year 
term.  As  the  head  of  the  nation,  he  had 
much  less  power  than  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact  the  premier, 
who  is  chosen  from  the  majority  party 
in  the  French  legislature,  was  the  most 
powerful  person  in  the  government.  The 
legislature  itself  was  elected  by  the  peo- 


ple, and  divided  into  two  houses  called 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, somewhat  like  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

The  Third  Republic  helped  France 
develop  as  a modern  nation.  With  their 
new  government  firmly  established,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century  the 
French  turned  their  attention  to  other 
improvements.  The  army  and  navy  were 
reorganized  and  expanded.  New  laws 
were  passed  separating  the  church  and 
state,  and  extending  the  public-school 
system.  A program  of  public  works  was 
also  undertaken;  the  government  sup- 
ported the  building  and  improving  of 
roads,  railways,  canals,  and  harbors. 

France  enlarged  her  colonial  empire. 
During  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century 
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the  French  had  gained  a firm  foothold 
in  the  African  colony  of  Algeria,  but 
little  had  been  done  to  develop  this  ter- 
ritory. In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, the  Third  Republic  turned  its  ener- 
gies toward  empire-building  on  a large 
scale.  Almost  all  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  North  African  continent  was 
added  to  the  French  possessions.  This 
gave  France  an  African  empire  many 
times  her  own  size.  The  exports  and 
imports  of  the  French  African  colonies 
were  worth  millions  of  dollars,  and 
trade  between  the  colonies  and  the 
homeland  helped  France  to  prosper.  The 
French  also  gained  control  of  a large 
territory  formerly  called  Indo-China  in 
southern  Asia.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  I France  regained  Alsace-Lorraine 
from  Germany,  and  added  more  terri- 
tory in  Africa  to  her  empire.  On  the 
map  of  the  Empire,  shown  above,  no- 
tice the  French  territory  in  Africa. 


The  French  people  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. During  most  of  the  history  of  the 
Third  Republic,  the  middle  class,  or 
bourgeoisie,  had  the  most  influence  in 
the  government  of  France.  They  were 
democratic  and  nationalistic  in  their 
ideals;  but  in  their  desire  for  national 
prosperity  they  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  the  bankers  and 
capitalists.  The  foreign  policy  of  France 
in  the  20th  Century  was  influenced  by 
two  strong  forces  — nationalism  and 
imperialism. 

After  World  War  I,  France,  like  Bel- 
gium, spent  a number  of  years  rebuild- 
ing her  towns,  and  settling  the  financial 
problems  that  resulted  from  the  war. 
Since  the  Germans  failed  to  pay  their 
war  debt  to  France,  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction, added  to  the  French  war  debt 
itself,  involved  the  French  in  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulties  for  a number  of  years. 
Riots  and  political  scandals  followed. 
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In  the  two  decades  before  World  War 
II,  France  suffered  because  of  many 
political  parties  that  ranged  from  con- 
servative to  extreme  radicalism.  Party 
strife  weakened  the  nation,  led  to  cor- 
ruption in  government,  and  weakened 
the  national  defense.  These  conditions 
made  it  easy  for  the  Nazis  to  occupy 
France  in  1940.  A Nazi-backed  govern- 
ment of  French  collaborators  was  set  up 
at  Vichy.  But  a strong  underground 
movement  showed  that  the  ideas  of  free 


men  lived  on.  You  will  learn  more  about 
these  troubled  days  in  France  when  you 
come  to  Part  Twelve.  After  the  Allied 
invasion  of  France  in  June,  1944, 
a provisional  government  was  formed. 
The  Third  Republic  came  to  an  end  and 
the  Fourth  Republic  came  into  being 
with  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution. 
Now  the  co-operation,  of  the  political 
parties  remains  as  one  of  the  problems 
confronting  France. 


Qhapter  4 ~ French  Artists,  Scientists,  and  Philosophers  Have 
Made  France  a Center  of  Modern  Culture 


Paris  — the  heart  of  France  — the 
magnet  of  the  world.  For  centuries 
Paris  has  been  unique  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  Not  only  have  its 
beauty  and  gaiety  charmed  thousands 
of  tourists;  its  theaters,  museums,  opera 
houses,  and  universities  have  attracted 
many  learned  people.  Many  of  the  finest 
art  treasures  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  to  the  museums  of  Paris.  Her 
universities  have  been  centers  of  learn- 
ing for  centuries.  For  these  reasons  scien- 
tists, musicians,  artists,  and  scholars 
have  come  to  Paris  from  many  lands. 
There  they  have  found  sympathetic  co- 
workers. Many  of  these  foreigners  have 
rega'rded  France  as  their  intellectual 
home,  and  their  discoveries  and  achieve- 
ments have  come  to  be  thought  of  as 
French. 

In  this  chapter  you  will  read  of  Mad- 
ame Curie  [kyoo'ree'J,  who  was  born  in 
Poland,  but  brought  glory  to  France. 
The  great  pianist  and  composer,  Fre- 
deric Chopin  [fray'day  reek'  shoh'paN], 
was  born  in  Poland  also.  But  Chopin, 
like  Madame  Curie,  spent  most  of  his 


life  in  Paris,  and  we  generally  think  of 
him  as  French.  The  Belgian  composer 
and  organist  Cesar  Franck  [say'zahr' 
frahnk],  became  so  completely  identified 
with  France  that  he  is  considered  the 
father  of  modern  French  music.  His 
compositions  are  played  by  orchestras 
of  many  countries,  particularly  his 
“Symphony  in  D Minor.”  Van  Gogh 
[vahn  kohk],  the  modern  Dutch  painter, 
did  much  of  his  work  in  France. 

Thus  France  has  made  many  con- 
tributions to  civilization  through  the 
work  of  her  adopted  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. And  of  course,  French  men  and 
women  themselves  have  added  to  the 
glory  of  their  country  and  the  good  of 
the  world  by  their  work  in  science,  lit- 
erature, art,  and  music. 

Pasteur,  the  scientist,  discovered  how 
certain  diseases  may  be  conquered.  One 
July  day  about  sixty  years  ago  a frantic 
mother  arrived  in  Paris  with  her  little 
son,  Joseph  Meister  [mai'st’r].  The  lad 
had  been  viciously  attacked  and  bitten 
by  a mad  dog.  In  those  days,  to  be  bitten 
by  a mad  dog  meant  almost  certain  death 
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in  the  convulsions  of  hydrophobia,  or 
rabies.  Joseph’s  mother  was  urged  to 
take  the  boy  to  Paris,  where  there  was  a 
scientist  who  had  successfully  experi- 
mented with  this  disease  in  animals. 

This  scientist  was  Louis  Pasteur  [pas' 
ter'],  who  had  discovered  that  some  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  a tiny  germ  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  He  had 
discovered  also  that  certain  diseases 
could  be  prevented  by  injections  of  a 
serum  made  from  an  animal  which  al- 
ready had  the  disease.  Such  a serum  is 
called  an  antitoxin. 

The  sight  of  little  Joseph  Meister 
stirred  Pasteur  deeply.  Yet  with  his  usual 
caution  and  fairness  he  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  his  fellow-scientists.  Although 
all  of  Pasteur’s  experiments  had  been 
with  animals,  the  scientists  agreed  that 
Pasteur’s  serum  treatment  was  the 
child’s  only  chance.  Carefully  Pasteur 
prepared  the  solutions  himself  and  tried 
them  out  on  rabbits  to  test  the  strength. 
Twelve  times  over  a period  of  ten  days 
Joseph  was  inoculated.  All  went  well 
with  the  boy.  Joseph  Meister  continued 
to  improve,  and  finally  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  home  well  and  happy.  In 
Pasteur’s  own  words,  “ one  of  the  great 
medical  facts  of  the  century  ” had  been 
established.  Hydrophobia  had  been  pre- 
vented in  a human  being.  It  had  been 
shown  that  disease  germs  could  be  suc- 
cessfully fought  by  this  new  antitoxin. 

Pasteur  did  not  confine  his  experi- 
ments to  the  hydrophobia  germ  alone. 
He  proved  that  the  souring  of  milk, 
wines,  and  the  like  was  due  to  germs 
or  bacteria,  and  that  by  heating  a liquid 
to  the  proper  temperature  these  germs 
would  be  killed.  This  process  is  known 
as  pasteurization;  and  most  milk  com- 
mercially sold  today  is  pasteurized.  In 
France  Pasteur’s  discoveries  have  saved 
the  wine  industry  from  serious  losses 


Louis  Pasteur 

Pasteur  has  been  called  the  Father  of  Bac- 
teriology. His  many  successful  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  helped  to  make  the  world  a 
better  and  safer  place.  Pasteur  died  in 
1895  but  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris 
continues  to  carry  on  research  work  in 
bacteriology. 

and  won  him  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  also  found  a means  of  pre- 
venting the  diseases  of  anthrax  and 
cholera  which  were  destroying  the  farm- 
er’s sheep,  cattle,  and  chickens. 

Pasteur’s  great  scientific  achievements 
made  his  name  famous  not  only  in 
France,  but  also  throughout  all  Europe 
and  the  Americas. 

Pierre  and  Madame  Curie  became 
world  famous  scientists.  In  an  aban- 
doned shed  connected  with  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Sorbonne  [sohr'buhn'], 
a part  of  the  University  of  Paris,  two 
scientists  set  up  a chemical  laboratory. 
They  were  Pierre  Curie  [pyehr'  kyoo' 
ree']  and  his  wife,  Marie  Curie.  Life  for 
them  was  not  easy.  Pierre  taught  in  the 
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Culver  Service 


Mme  Curie 

Marie  Curie’s  scientific  achievements  made 
her  the  world’s  greatest  woman  scientist.  In 
1911  she  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  chem- 
istry. Madame  Curie  was  the  only  woman 
ever  admitted  to  the  French  Academy. 

university,  and  Marie  also  taught  and 
had  the  care  of  home  and  children  as 
well.  But  every  moment  that  the  couple 
could  find  they  spent  in  the  dusty  old 
laboratory  tending  their  flasks  and  fires. 
Madame  would  stand  for  hours  stirring 
a boiling  mass  with  an  iron  rod.  Pierre, 
with  instruments  which  he  had  con- 
structed, would  make  delicate  tests. 

The  work  lasted  for  years,  but  the 
Curies  had  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of 
true  scientists.  They  were  on  the  trail  of 
a secret  of  nature.  Finally  two  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  our  century  they 
announced  that  they  had  discovered  a 
new  chemical  element  called  radium. 
This  substance  gave  off  rays  which 
could  penetrate  a sheet  of  metal  two  and 
a half  inches  thick.  More  striking  still, 
Madame  Curie  found  that  radium  gave 
off  each  hour  enough  heat  to  melt  its 
own  weight  in  ice  without  seeming  to 
change  itself  in  appearance  or  effective- 


ness. It  was  soon  found  that  radium  rays 
destroyed  living  tissues  when  they  came 
in  contact  with  them,  much  as  burning 
heat  does,  but  without  its  accompanying 
pain.  This  has  led  to  the  wide  use  of  this 
strange  element  in  treating  such  diseases 
as  cancer,  which  is  an  abnormal  and 
dangerous  growth  of  tissue. 

As  the  Curies  well  knew  from  their 
difficult  laboratory  work,  radium  is  rare. 
More  than  five  hundred  tons  of  high 
grade  radium  ore  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce one  gram  of  radium.  Its  price  is 
therefore  high,  nearly  $25,000  a gram. 
The  high  price  of  radium,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  its  discoverers  became 
wealthy.  Listen  to  the  words  of  Madame 
Curie: 

There  were  no  patents.  We  were  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  science.  Radium  was 
not  to  enrich  anyone.  Radium  is  an  ele- 
ment. It  belongs  to  all  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  Curies  made  their  dis- 
covery Pierre  was  run  over  by  a wagon 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  killed.  Madame 
Curie  took  his  place  as  professor  in  the 
Sorbonne  and  continued  the  research 
with  radium.  Four  years  later  she  was 
able  to  isolate  the  pure  metal  itself.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I Madame  Curie,  with 
one  of  her  daughters,  helped  the  French 
hospital  service  by  organizing  the  X-ray 
work  and  training  soldiers  to  handle  the 
apparatus. 

Both  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie  have 
added  true  glory  to  France  and  given 
a great  gift  to  the  world. 

French  writers  have  enriched  world 
literature.  In  drama,  the  novel,  and  the 
short  story,  French  authors  have  made 
lasting  contributions  to  the  world’s  lit- 
erature. There  is  La  Fontaine  [lah  folm' 
tayn']  whose  Fables  French  children 
kn'ow  by  heart.  There  are  the  masters 
of  the  short  story,  Daudet  [doh'day'], 
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and  de  Maupassant  [duh  moh'pas' 
sahisr].  Daudet’s  The  Last  Class  and  de 
Maupassant’s  The  Diamond  Necklace 
are  both  stories  you  would  enjoy  read- 
ing. Victor  Hugo,  the  son  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon’s distinguished  generals,  was  also 
a great  novelist  and  poet,  but  he  was  a 
fiery  patriot  as  well.  When  he  strongly 
denounced  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  at- 
tempt to  bring  back  the  days  of  the 
empire,  Hugo  was  forced  to  flee  from 
France.  While  living  in  exile,  he  wrote 
Les  Miserables  [lay  mee'zay'rah'b’l ], 
“ The  Unfortunates,”  often  said  to  be  the 
greatest  novel  of  all  time.  To  the  end  of 
his  eighty-third  year  Hugo  led  an  active 
life  of  writing,  and  some  of  his  finest 
poems  were  written  during  his  last  years. 
When  Hugo  died  all  France  mourned 
his  passing. 

You  may  have  read  some  of  the  novels 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  [a'leks  ahnd'’r 
dyoo'mah'].  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo 
is  the  thrilling  tale  of  Edmond  Dantes 
[ed'mohN'  dahn'tehs'],  who,  after  four- 
teen years,  escaped  from  his  island  prison 
to  inflict  vengeance  upon  those  who  had 
wronged  him.  The  Three  Musketeers 
tells  the.  story  of  three  rollicking  soldier- 
adventurers  whose  motto  was  “ All  for 
one  and  one  for  all.” 

Anatole  France  is  probably  the  most 
widely  read  French  novelist  of  the  early 
20th  Century.  He  attacked  the  govern- 
ment, the  church,  and  society  in  his 
clever,  satirical  writings. 

Many  French  writers  became  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  drama.  The  most 
famous  of  all  French  dramatists  was 
Moliere  [moh'lyehr'],  who  lived  dur- 
ing the  17th  Century.  He  is  noted  for 
his  lively  comedies  that  dramatized  the 
manners  and  weaknesses  of  the  court 
and  the  people.  Moliere’s  plays  were  so 
popular  during  his  own  lifetime  that 
Louis  XIV  frequently  requested  him  to 


Culver  Service 


Victor  Hugo 

This  noted  French  author  is  one  of  the 
great  figures  in  the  world  of  literature.  Al- 
though Hugo  died  in  1885,  his  exciting  lit- 
erary characters  still  live  on  to  bring  pleas- 
ure to  present-day  readers. 

write  special  ballets  and  other  entertain- 
ments for  the  royal  festivals.  Today, 
many  of  Moliere’s  plays  are  read  by 
high-school  students  of  French.  You 
may  already  know  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,  or  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Mo- 
liere wrote  the  latter,  a drama  of  a man 
who  only  imagined  he  was  sick,  while 
Moliere  himself  was  acutely  ill.  In  fact, 
he  died  only  a week  after  the  play  was 
first  produced. 

The  19th  Century  dramatist,  Edmond 
Rostand  [ed'cnohr/  rohs'tahN,j,  cre- 
ated, among  others,  two  plays  that 
gained  wide  popularity  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Both  of  them  have  been 
frequently  produced  in  this  country. 
L'Aiglon  [lay'glohN'],  or  The  Eaglet, 
is  the  unhappy  story  of  Napoleon’s  son. 
Early  in  the  20th  Century  the  immortal 
French  actress,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

“ The  Thinker  ” 


Rodin  so  effectively  expressed  in  bronze 
the  pose  of  a man  in  deep  thought,  that  this 
statue  has  become  his  best-known  work. 

great  French  actor,  Coquelin  [kohk' 
laN'j,  played  in  UAiglon  in  North 
America.  But  Coquelin  was  even  more 
celebrated  as  Cyrano  in  Rostand’s 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  [see'rah'noh'  duh 
ber'jhuh'rak'].  This  play  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  and  the  part 
of  Cyrano  is  one  in  which  many  great 
actors  have  added  to  their  success. 

A modern  Frenchman  became  the 
greatest  sculptor  since  Michelangelo.  As 
a boy  Auguste  Rodin  [oh'gyoosff  roh' 
daN;]  was  up  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  sketch  animals.  He  was  at  draw- 
ing school  from  eight  to  twelve  with 
lunch  in  his  pocket  so  that  he  could 
spend  the  noon  hour  in  the  Louvre 
[loov’r],  that  wonderful  museum  of  art 
in  Paris.  He  clerked  all  afternoon  in  the 
shop  of  an  ornament  maker,  and  drew 
until  late  in  the  evening. 

But  Rodin  worked  years  without  re- 


ceiving recognition.  Finally,  in  mid-life 
he  entered  a statue  in  an  exhibition  in 
Paris.  The  French  government  pur- 
chased his  exhibit,  and  from  then  on  his 
fame  grew.  When  Rodin’s  critics  com- 
plained that  he  too  often  emphasized 
ugly  features  in  his  figures,  Rodin  re- 
plied, “ Nothing  is  ugly  that  has  life.” 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1917,  Rodin 
had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  great- 
est sculptor  since  Michelangelo.  A well- 
known  example  of  his  work  is  “ The 
Thinker,”  which  stands  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Paris.  At  the  left  is  a picture 
of  this  famous  statue.  The  Rodin  Mus- 
eum in  Paris  houses  originals  or  rep- 
licas of  almost  the  complete  works  of 
Rodin,  including  studies,  sketches  and 
etchings.  There  is  also  a Rodin  Museum 
in  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Millet  painted  the  French  peasants, 
and  Corot  the  French  landscape.  In  1814 
Jean  Francois  Millet  [zhaN  frahN' 
swah'  mee'lay']  was  born  in  Normandy 
in  northwestern  France.  His  parents 
were  humble  farmers.  As  a boy  Millet 
was  interested  in  drawing,  and  tried  to 
copy  the  only  pictures  he  had  about  him 
— the  engravings  in  the  family  Bible. 

Millet’s  ambition  to  study  art  was  soon 
satisfied,  for  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  on  his  way  to  a near-by  city  to  be- 
gin his  studies.  A few  years  later  he  went 
to  study  in  Paris.  Although  he  had  en- 
rolled in  one  of  the  best  art  schools,  he 
made  little  progress,  for  he  disliked  the 
set  forms  and  results  which  were  ex- 
pected of  him.  Disgusted,  Millet  soon 
left  the  art  studio  and  worked  alone, 
supporting  himself  by  sign-painting  and 
making  copies  of  great  paintings.  In  all, 
this  great  artist  toiled  for  twenty  years, 
enduring  illness  and  poverty,  before  his 
paintings  were  finally  recognized  as  the 
work  of  a master. 

Millet’s  favorite  subjects  were  peas- 
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The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

“ The  Angelus  ” 


This  work  of  art  by  Millet  has  become  one  of  the  best-known  pictures  in  the  world. 
Millet  was  a master  in  portraying  peasant  life  in  France. 


anfs  and  farm  scenes.  These  he  knew 
well  for  he  had  spent  much  time,  as  a 
child,  at  work  in  the  fields  with  his 
parents.  From  memory,  without  models 
or  scenes  before  him,  Millet  placed  the 
life  of  the  peasants  on  canvas.  He  showed 
them  as  they  sowed  and  harvested  their 
crops,  as  they  stopped  in  their  work  to 
pay  reverent  thanks  to  God.  “ The  An- 
gelus,” pictured  above,  is  one  of  Millet’s 
best-loved  pictures.  The  peasant  and  his 
wife  stand  with  bowed  heads  as  the  bells 
of  the  Angelus  from  the  distant  church 
spire  summon  them  to  worship.  “The 
Gleaners  ” and  “ The  Man  with  the 
Hoe”  are  also  fine  examples  of  his  work. 

Jean  Corot  [zhaN  koh'roh']  was  a 
contemporary  of  Millet.  But  instead  of 


picturing  the  sturdy,  simple  peasants  as 
Millet  loved  to  do,  Corot  produced  po- 
etic, harmonious  landscapes.  Today  Co- 
rot’s pictures  are  among  the  most  prized 
paintings  of  museums  all  over  the  world. 

The  modern  French  school  of  paint- 
ers brought  about  a revolution  in  art.  A 
new  school  of  painters  has  sprung  up  in 
France  in  the  past  seventy-five  years. 
The  methods,  the  ideas,  and  the  pictures 
of  these  painters  are  so  different  from 
the  artists  we  have  just  described  that 
they  have  caused  a revolution  in  art. 
Not  all  of  the  new  modern  painters 
were  Frenchmen,  but  most  are  classified 
with  the  modern  French  school  of  paint- 
ing because  they  got  their  inspiration  in 
France  and  did  much  work  there. 
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The  university  Tnnts,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

The  Card  Players 

The  painting  above  is  a fine  example  of  the  work  of  Cezanne,  one  of  the  bold  experi- 
menters in  modern  art. 


The  later  artists  developed  new  tech- 
niques with  the  brush,  new  uses  and 
values  of  color,  and  employed  line  and 
form  in  designs  which  were  a new  and 
often  a startling  departure  from  the  old. 

Some  of  these  artists,  particularly 
Monet  [moh'nay'],  excelled  in  the  paint- 
ing of  light  and  atmospheric  effects.  One 
of  Monet’s  favorite  subjects  was  a pool 
of  water  lilies.  . 

Paul  Cezanne  [pohl  say'zahn']  was 
one  of  the  first  of  this  modern  group. 
Cezanne’s  work  includes  a large  amount 
of  still  life  (a  piece  of  fruit,  a vase,  flow- 
ers on  a table)  and  landscapes,  as  well 
as  portraits.  Design  and  color  are  used 
in  his  work  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the 
figures  he  painted.  One  of  his  best- 
known  paintings  is  reproduced  above. 

Paul  Gauguin  [pohl  goh'gaisr']  also 


belonged  among  the  first  of  the  new 
school  of  painters.  Gauguin  had  been  a 
middle-class  banker  • and  family  man. 
He  had  been  a “ Sunday-painter.”  Like 
many . other  people,  he  had  spent  his 
week  ends  in  copying  the  great  pictures 
in.  the  art  galleries  of  Paris.  He  suddenly 
changed  the  pattern  of  his  life  from 
banker  to  adventurer,  quitting  his  job 
and  leaving  his  family.  The  subjects  of 
his  paintings  were  the  peoples  and  land- 
scapes of  France  and  of  far-off  Tahiti 
[tah  hee'tee]  in  the  South  Pacific,  where 
he  lived  for  a time.  “ I Greet  You 
Maria  ” is  one  of  his  best-known  paint- 
ings. 

There  were  many  others  of  the  mod- 
ern French  school  whose  pictures  are 
well  known.  Degas  [duh  gahs']  is  noted 
for  his  many  drawings  and  paintings  of 
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ballet  dancers.  Degas  liked  to  produce 
paintings  that  were  fresh  in  color  and 
distinguished  in  design. 

In  the  same  school  of  painters  was 
Renoir  [ruh'nwahr'],  whose  use  of  color 
produced  glowing  flesh  tints.  As  a boy, 
he  painted  porcelains  at  Limoges  [lee' 
mohjh'],  where  he  learned  the  delicate 
brush  technique  which  marks  his  work. 
His  “ Mussel  Gatherers  ” is  typical.  It  is 
reproduced  in  full  color  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Henri  Matisse  [ahiCree'  ma'tees'],  an- 
other French  modernist,  created  his  own 
impressions  by  the  use  of  pure  color  and 
the  effect  of  light,  and  by  a perfection 
in  design.  Matisse  worked  in  Africa  as 
well  as  in  France.  The  effect  of  Oriental 
art  is  often  noticeable  in  his  paintings. 

You  should  realize  that  the  modern 
French  school  of  painting  is  still  active, 
growing  and  changing.  The  six  men 
we  have  mentioned  are  outstanding  ex- 


amples of  revolutionary  change  in  this 
fine  art. 

The  work  of  French  composers  gained 
wide  popularity.  French  music,  like 
French  art,  flourished  at  the  turn  of  the 
last  century.  We  are  indebted  to  French 
composers  for  two  of  the  best-known  of 
modern  operas,  Faust  [foust]  by  Gounod 
goo'noh'],  and  Carmen  by  Bizet  [bee' 
zay'].  Claude  Debussy  [klohd  duh' 
byoo'see']  also  added  to  the  world’s  great 
operas  with  his  Pelleas  et  Melisande  [ pel' 
lay'as'  ay  may'lee'zahnd']  as  did  Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens  [ka'mee'uh  saN' 
sahN']  with  Samson  and  Delilah.  De- 
bussy, one  of  the  foremost  of  modern 
French  composers,  is  especially  noted 
for  his  orchestral  composition.  The 
Afternoon  of  a Faun.  The  music  of 
Maurice  Ravel  [moh'rees'  ra'vel']  is  also 
widely  enjoyed.  In  America  Ravel’s 
“ Bolero  ” is  one  of  the  best-known  of 
modern  French  compositions. 


The  French  Teople  Have  Spread  the  Ideas  of  liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity 

France  is  located  at  the  crossroads  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  largely  pro- 
tected by  natural  boundaries,  except  along  the  Belgian  border,  where  the 
coastal  plain  has  been  an  easy  path  for  invading  armies.  France  has  been  es- 
sentially an  agricultural  country,  but  in  recent  times  large-scale  manufactur- 
ing has  been  developed.  A large  percentage  of  French  exports  are  luxury 
goods,  and  “ Made  in  France  ” has  come  to  be  a mark  of  quality  and  fine 
workmanship. 

In  ancient  times  France  was  called  Gaul,  and  was  ruled  for  several  hun- 
dred years  by  the  Romans.  When  the  Romans  withdrew  in  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, Frankish  warriors  from  northern  Europe  dominated  the  country.  Gaul 
tcame  to  be  called  France  from  the  name  of  these  people.  Clovis  and  Charle- 
magne were  the  most  outstanding  of  the  early  rulers.  France,  like  many 
other  nations,  suffered  from  the  ruthless  pillaging  of  the  Northmen.  During 
feudal  times,  the  kings  of  France  had  no  more  power  than  many  of  the  feudal 
lords.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  Century  large  areas  of  France  were  held 
by  the  English  kings  as  vassals  of  the  French  crown.  France  and  England 
were  trade  rivals,  and  disagreed  also  on  fishing  rights  in  the  North  Sea  and 
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the  English  Channel.  The  long-standing  friction  and  rivalry  between  the  two 
nations  finally  in  the  14th  Century  broke  into  open  war  that  went  on  fitfully 
for  about  a hundred  years.  This  Hundred  Years’  War  ended  in  victory  for 
France.  The  most  unusual  personality  of  that  period  was  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
helped  to  turn  the  tide  against  the  English.  The  fame  of  Joan  of  Arc  has 
grown  until  today  she  is  looked  upon  as  a national  heroine. 

At  first  when  the  Duke  of  Paris  added  to  his  title  “ King  of  France,”  he 
was  king  in  name  only.  After  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  the  French  kings 
gradually  increased  their  power  until  they  were  considered  divine-right  rul- 
ers. Louis  XIV,  the  Sun  King,  built  the  beautiful  palace  of  Versailles,  and 
made  French  language  and  fashions  the  envy  of  Europe.  Successful  foreign 
wars,  and  the  large  colonies  the  French  had  acquired  in  the  New  World,  gave 
France  a position  of  prestige  and  dominance.  But  Louis  XIV  and  his  succes- 
sors had  been  too  extravagant.  France  became  nearly  bankrupt,  and  the  peo- 
ple’s plight  looked  hopeless.  They  were  overtaxed,  and  lived  as  wretchedly 
as  the  serfs  of  feudal  times.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  other  great  thinkers 
championed  the  cause  of  justice.  In  1789  the  mobs  stormed  the  Bastille  and 
the  French  Revolution  broke  out.  The  cry  “ Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  ” 
sounded  throughout  Paris.  The  monarchy  was  overthrown,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  violence,  bloodshed,  and  confusion  were  the  rule.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Directory  which  was  eventually  set  up  soon  proved  corrupt 
and  inefficient.  It  was  easily  overthrown  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  popular 
military  hero  of  the  day.  Not  only  was  order  restored,  but  the  people  soon 
forgot  their  insistence  upon  a republican  form  of  government,  and  elected 
this  leader  of  men  Emperor.  Napoleon  attempted  not  only  to  improve  con- 
ditions within  France,  but  to  bring  the  rest  of  Europe  under  his  rule.  The 
latter  proved  to  be  his  undoing,  and  he  was  defeated  by  an  alliance  of  Euro- 
pean nations  at  Waterloo  in  1815.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  attempted  to  re- 
organize Europe  by  restoring  the  old  order  as  it  had  been  before  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  French  people  continued  to  strive  toward  self-government.  About 
the  middle  of  the  19th  Century  they  overthrew  the  monarchy  established 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  and  set  up  a second  Republic.  Napoleon’s 
nephew,  who  was  president  of  this  Republic,  changed  it  into  the  Second  Em- 
pire, with  himself  as  Emperor.  During  his  rule,  France  was  defeated  by 
Prussia  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  At  its  end,  the  Third  Republic,  under 
which  France  was  governed  until  World  War  II,  was  established.  In  France 
the  premier  was  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  government. 

France  enlarged  her  colonial  empire  greatly  during  the  last  century  by 
acquiring  large  territories  in  Africa.  But  France  suffered  great  losses  in  man- 
power and  financial  resources  as  a result  of  World  War  I.  Financial  difficul- 
ties helped  to  bring  on  political  scandals.  French  politicians  disagreed  on  na- 
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tional  policy.  France  grew  weak.  The  Nazis  occupied  the  country  and  set  up 
the  Vichy  government.  Underground  resistance  grew  strong  and  aided  the 
Allied  invasion.  A provisional  government  was  formed.  The  Third  Repub- 
lic gave  way  to  the  Fourth  Republic  and  its  new  constitution. 

France  has  for  centuries  been  a center  of  culture  that  has  attracted  artists, 
scientists,  musicians,  and  scholars  from  other  lands.  These  adopted  sons  and 
daughters,  and  French  men  and  women  themselves,  have  brought  glory  to 
France  by  their  accomplishments.  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie,  and  Louis  Pas- 
teur are  among  the  outstanding  French  scientists  of  recent  times.  Anatole 
France,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  rank  among  the  foremost 
French  writers.  Moliere  and  Rostand  are  famous  in  the  field  of  drama.  Au- 
guste Rodin  brought  distinction  to  France  through  his  achievements  as  a 
sculptor.  In  modern  times  many  new  trends  in  art  have  had  their  origin  in 
France.  Millet  and  Corot  have  had  many  followers  in  other  lands.  More  re- 
cently Cezanne  and  Matisse  have  been  outstanding  examples  of  French  ar- 
tistic genius.  French  musicians  have  given  us  some  of  our  most  popular 
operas,  such  as  Faust,  by  Gounod,  and  Carmen,  by  Bizet.  Ravel  and  Debussy 
have  also  contributed  to  music  with  their  beautiful  compositions. 


SELF-TEST 

The  following  kind  of  test  is  called  an  association  test  because  for  each 
item  listed  you  are  supposed  to  associate  or  recall  something  important  in 
the  story  of  France  directly  connected  with  the  item.  Two  examples  are  given 
first  to  show  you  what  is  wanted.  Do  not  write  in  your  book. 


Item 

Examples:  Bartholdi 

1815 

r.  Pyrenees 

2.  Rhone 

3.  Seine 

4.  coastal  plain 

5.  vineyards 

6.  great  ports 

7.  Limoges 

8.  Cro-Magnons 

9.  Gaul 

10.  the  Franks 

11.  Normandy 

12.  Hugh  Capet 

13.  Black  Death 

14.  Rouen 

15.  Versailles 

16.  the  Third  Estate 

17.  Bastille 

18.  La  Salle 

19.  Voltaire 

20.  Monet 


Associations 
Statue  of  Liberty 

Waterloo,  or  defeat  of  Napoleon 

21.  July  14 

22.  Reign  of  Terror 

23.  the  “ Marseillaise  ” 

24.  the  Directory 

25.  Arc  de  Triomphe 

26.  St.  Helena 

27.  Congress  of  Vienna 

28.  1870 

29.  North  Africa 

30.  rabies 

31.  radium 

32.  Victor  Hugo 

33.  The  Three  Musketeers 

34.  Sarah  Bernhardt 

35.  Rodin 

36.  “ The  Angelus  ” 

37.  Carmen 

38.  Debussy 

39.  Cezanne 

40.  Vichy 
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INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Project  for  the  Chart  Maher  and  Artist 

Make  a comparison  chart  similar  to  the  one  on  pages  186-187  for  the 
French  colonial  empire.  Use  headings  such  as  “ Location,”  “ Peoples,”  “ Gov- 
ernment,” “ Products.”  See  Here  Is  Africa,  by  E.  M.  Gatti  and  A.  Gatti, 
“ Madagascar : Mystery  Island,”  by  Paul  Alinasy,  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, June,  1942.  Look  up  the  individual  colonies  in  an  encyclopedia. 


Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater 

1.  With  a committee  of  students,  dramatize  scenes  from  the  life  of  Pas- 
teur, Millet,  Joan  of  Arc,  Napoleon,  or  other  famous  French  men  and  women. 
For  Pasteur,  see  Pasteur,  Knight  of  the  Laboratory,  by  Francis  E.  Benz;  for 
Millet,  see  Fifty  Famous  Painters,  by  Henrietta  Gerwig;  for  Joan  of  Arc,  see 
Booh  °f  Courage,  by  Hermann  Hagedorn;  for  Napoleon,  see  Men  of  Power, 
by  Albert  Carr. 

2.  Get  a phonograph  recording  of  the  “ Marseillaise  ” to  play  for  the 
class.  If  the  song  was  recorded  in  French,  first  read  an  English  translation  of 
the  words  to  the  class. 

3.  With  a committee  of  the  class,  arrange  a display  of  French  art  and  mu- 
sic. Collect  pictures  and  mount  them  neatly  for  display.  Plan  to  have  speak- 
ers give  brief  talks  about  the  artists  and  the  pictures  displayed.  Obtain  phono- 
graph records  of  music  by  French  composers.  Similarly,  arrange  for  speakers 
to  tell  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  the  composer  before  playing  each  record.  For 
biographical  information,  see  Fifty  Famous  Painters,  by  Henrietta  Gerwig, 
and  Booh  of  Modern  Composers,  by  David  Ewen.  See  also  Famous  Pictures, 
by  C.  L.  Barstow,  and  biographies  of  painters  and  composers  in  an  encyclo- 
pedia. 


Topics  for  Talhs 

1.  “The  fall  of  France.”  Within  recent  years,  many  books  have  been 
written  about  France  and  the  reasons  for  her  collapse  before  the  Nazis.  Con- 
sult the  list  at  the  end  of  this  section,  or  your  public  library,  for  one  of  the 
newer  books  about  France,  to  read  and  review  -for  the  benefit  of  the  class. 

2.  We  often  meet  French  phrases.”  Make  a collection  of  French  ex- 
pressions that  are  frequently  encountered  in  our  English  language  and  liter- 
ature. You  will  find  help  in  the  foreign  words  and  phrases  section  of  any 
good  dictionary.  Some  phrases,  such  as  a la  mode,  you  already  know. 

3.  “ The  Dreyfus  case  made  the  headlines.”  Look  up  the  story  of  the  fa- 
mous Dreyfus  scandal  that  affected  not  only  the  French  army  itself,  but  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  political  factions  in  France.  See  “ Dreyfus”  in 
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an  encyclopedia.  Read  also  The  Dreyfus  Case,  by  A.  Dreyfus  and  P.  Dreyfus, 
or  Dreyfus  Affair,  by  J.  Kayser. 

4.  “ The  first  time  I saw  Paris.”  Prepare  a talk  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
American  soldier  entering  Paris  after  it  was  taken  from  the  Nazis  in  1944. 
See  Life,  Sept.  11,  1944;  Tim.e,  Sept.  4,  1944;  Newswee\,  Sept.  4,  1944. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Prepare  an  account  of  an  interview  you  might  have  had  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  By  looking  up  some  of  Napoleon’s  sayings  on  war,  and  related 
subjects,  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  account  of  your  interview  convincing. 
See  Napoleon  Speaks,  by  Albert  Carr. 

.2.  Write  a few  entries  which  might  have  appeared  in  the  diary  of  one 
of  Napoleon’s  soldiery  who  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  and  the  disas- 
trous retreat  from  Moscow.  By  way  of  comparison,  write  a few  entries  from 
the  diary  of  a Nazi  soldier  who  served  in  one  of  the  German  armies  on  the 
Russian  front  in  World  War  II.  See  Napoleons  Invasion  of  Russia,  by  E.  V. 
Tarle,  arid  Life,  Jan.  12,  1942.  See  also  Journey  Among  Warriors,  pp.  171-182, 
249-253,  by  Eve  Curie. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Bizet,  Cezanne,  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie,  Dumas,  Joan  of  Arc,  Louis  XIV, 
Millet,  Napoleon,  Pasteur,  Rodin,  Rostand,  Rousseau,  Voltaire.  Choose  three 
of  the  people  listed  above,  or  other  people  mentioned  in  the  story  of  France 
for  portraits  in  your  Album. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  FRANCE 

Beraud,  H.  Twelve  Portraits  of  the  French  Revolution.  Interesting  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  great  revolutionary  characters  and  their  aims. 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  France  — A Name  That  Rings  Like  a 
Battle  Song. 

Curie,  Eve.  Madame  Curie.  “ She  was  supported  by  a will  of  iron,  by  a taste 
for  perfection,  and  by  an  incredible  stubbornness.”  ’ 

Dickens,  C.  A Tale  of  Two  Cities.  “At  one  of  the  theater  doors,  there 
stood  a little  girl  with  her  mother,  looking  far  away  across  the  street 
through  the  mud.” 

Dumas,  A.  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  “ ‘.  . . everyone  thinks  himself  more 
wretched  than  another  unfortunate  who  weeps  and  groans  at  his  side.’  ” 
Hawthorne,  Hildegarde.  Phantom  King.  A story  of  Napoleon’s  son,  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

Hugo,  V.  Les  Miserables.  “ He  came  out  of  the  doorway  in  which  he  was 
concealed.” 
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MacGregory,  M.  The  Story  of  France.  “ Nobleman  and  peasants,  armed  with 
staves  and  scythes,  set  out  to  chase  the  royal  runaway.” 

Maurois,  Andre.  1 Remember,  I Remember.  The  autobiography  of  this 
French  writer  pictures  men  and  events  since  World  War  I,  and  a heart- 
rending account  of  the  fall  of  France  in  1940. 

Peck,  A.  M.,  and  Meras,  E.  A.  France,  Crossroads  of  Europe.  A simply  writ- 
ten and  entertaining  book  about  French  history,  government,  literature, 
social  life,  and  customs. 

Riggs,  Arthur  S.  France  from  Sea  to  Sea.  Descriptive  sketches  of  French  cit- 
ies and  country  scenes  highlight  this  account  of  a journey  across  France. 

Rugg,  H.  Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures.  The  March  to- 
ward Democracy  in  France.  “ Napoleon  over-reached  himself  and  de- 
stroyed his  own  future.” 

Sabatini,  Rafael.  Scaramouche.  A story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 

Tappan,  E.  M.  Hero  Stories  of  France.  “ At  ten  o’clock  cannons  were  fired, 
bells  were  rung.  . . .” 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A good  biography  of  the  great 
military  hero  of  the  French,  and  a short  sketch  of  Josephine. 

Turner,  P.  M.  Millet.  “ Millet  seems  particularly  tq  have  been  impressed  with 
the  loneliness  of  the  peasants’  labor.” 

Wilmot-Buxton,  E.  M.  feanne  d’Arc.  “ Suddenly  from  the  midst  of  the  awful 
silence  her  voice  rang  out.  ...” 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  “ The  History  of  the  French  Revolution 
“France:  The  Story  of  France”;  and  Index. 
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The  Qarden  Spot  of  Europe 

we  think  of  the  part  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  have  played 
in  the  story  of  nations  and  of  their  contributions  to  civilization,  we  might  well 
believe  that  their  homelands  spread  over  a large  part  of  Europe.  Turn  to  the 
map  of  Europe  at  the  back  of  the  book.  How  do  the  Netherlands  compare  in 
size  with  other  countries  of  Europe  ? 

On  the  map  opposite,  find  Waterloo,  where  Napoleon’s  armies  met  de- 
feat. Notice  also  Flanders,  famous  in  World  War  I,  and  the  supply  ports  of 
Ostend  and  Antwerp,  which  the  Allies  struggled  to  seize  from  Axis  control 
during  World  War  II.  Why  have  so  many  battles  been  fought  in  the  Low 
Countries  ? 

Trace  the  main  rivers  which  drain  these  low-lying  lands.  Would  you 
expect  these  countries  to  be  well-suited  to  agriculture?  What  activities  are 
suggested  to  you  by  the  number  of  inland  cities  and  of  seaports  ? The  western 
part  of  the  Netherlands  lies  below  sea  level.  This  land  has  not  only  been 
reclaimed  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  but  has  been  transformed  into 
the  garden  spot  of  Europe.  Notice  the  great  dike  which  separates  the  Zuider 
Zee  from  the  North  Sea.  What  do  these  projects  tell  you  of  the  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  determination  of  these  peoples? 
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Qhapter  i ~ The  Stories  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  Are 
Closely  Interwoven 


The  Dutch  are  a determined  people. 

In  the  Western  nations,  that  imaginary 
character  we  call  Santa  Claus  has  be- 
come an  institution.  Each  year  he  in- 
vades our  homes  and  our  stores  much  to 
the  delight  of  small  children,  as  well  as 
of  grown-ups  who  have  not  lost  the  spirit 
of  Christmas.  It  was  the  early  Dutch  set- 
tlers in  America  who  brought  that  happy 
tradition  with  them.  They  called  the  old 
gentleman  “ Sinterklaus,”  from  which 
our  form  of  the  name  comes. 

The  preservation  of  their  tradition  of 
Sinterklaus  is  rather  typical  of  their  na- 
ture. When  the  ministers  of  their  Protes- 
tant Church  tried  to  ban  him,  along  with 
other  saints,  the  people  continued  to  give 
toys  to  their  children  out  of  the  pack 
of  their  Sinterklaus.  The  17th  Century 
Dutch  painter,  Jan  Steen  [yahn  stayn], 
has  left  us  a charming  picture  of  a Dutch 
Christmas  in  his  “ Eve  of  St.  Nicholas.” 

The  religious  intolerance  of  the  17th 
Century  is  gone  today,  and  other  great 
changes  have  affected  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries.  We  can  be  grateful  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Netherlands  for  much 
more  than  Santa  Claus,  as  you  will  dis- 
cover in  Chapter  3.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  these  small  countries  as  the 
land  of  windmills  and  wooden  shoes. 
Children’s  storybooks  have  emphasized 
their  quaint  customs  and  picturesque 
scenes  — storks  nesting  on  the  roof  tops, 
fields  of  bright  tulips  and  hyacinths 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  skaters  gliding 
along  the  frozen  canals,  windmills  with 
their  arms  turning  briskly  in  the  breeze. 
But  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  are 
busy  and  progressive  modern  nations. 


Their  peoples  are  resourceful  and  ener- 
getic, and  they  have  made  the  most  of 
their  small  countries. 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  are  the 
Low  Countries.  Belgium  and  the  Neth- 
erlands are  among  the  smallest  countries 
in  Europe,  smaller,  in  fact,  than  most  of 
our  provinces.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
Belgium  from  east  to  west  is  160  miles, 
its  greatest  length,  1 1 5 miles.  The 
Netherlands,  is  not  as  large  as  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  twenty 
countries  of  its  size  could  be  dropped 
pato  Ontario  with  land  to  spare. 

We  have  called  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  the  Low  Countries  because 
so  much  of  their  land  is  below  sea  level. 
They  are  not  completely  flat,  however. 
The  land  away  from  the  sea  is  gently 
rolling,  and  there  are  hills  in  the  south- 
eastern part. 

“God  made  the  sea;  we  made  the 
land.”  In  the  early  days,  the  sand  dunes 
along  the  coast  of  the  Low  Countries 
were  frequently  cut  into  by  the  sea  water 
at  high  tides.  As  the  sand  was  washed 
away,  serious  floods  began  to  occur.  We 
know  that  by  the  year  1000  the  people 
along  this  coast  had  already  attempted 
to  protect  themselves  by  erecting  large 
banks  of  earth,  called  dikes,  to  keep  out 
the  sea  water.  This  campaign  against 
the  sea  has  gone  on  for  many  centuries. 

In  the  17th  Century,  drainage  opera- 
tions were  greatly  increased  and  lakes 
and  swampy  areas  were  reclaimed.  The 
method  used  then  is  still  followed.  A 
dike  was  built  around  the  water-covered 
area,  and  a canal  was  cut  along  the  top  of 
the  dike.  Water  was  then  pumped  off  the 
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Orient  and  Occident 

Windmills  Protect  the  Homes  of  the  Netherlanders 
The  windmills  along  the  dikes  are  used  primarily  to  pump  water  from  the  polderlands 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  They  are  also  used  for  grinding  grain. 


land  into  the  canal  by  means  of  wind- 
mills. Today,  however,  the  gas  engine 
has  largely  replaced  the  windmill,  as  a 
means  of  pumping  out  the  water. 

This  newly  drained  land  is  called  a pol- 
der [pohl'der].  When  a polder  has  been 
drained,  the  canal  around  it  becomes  an 
elevated  waterway.  Since  many  of  the 
polders  are  below  sea  level,  the  pump- 
ing must  be  continued  daily  to  keep  the 
land  fit  for  agriculture  or  pasturage.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  an  efficient 
system  of  canals  and  ditches  in  constant 
operation.  Where  the  canals  empty  into 
the  sea  there  are  great  sluice  gates  that 
are  opened  at  low  tide  to  let  off  the  excess 
water  so  that  the  canals  will  not  over- 
flow back  into  the  polders.  A section  of 
polderland  is  shown  on  page  48. 

The  Dutch  have  an  appropriate  prov- 
erb describing  their  long  struggle  with 


the  sea:  “God  made  the  sea;  we  made 
the  land.”  Today  there  are  large 
stretches  of  land  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
a smaller  area  in  northern  Belgium,  that 
were  once  covered  with  water.  This  land 
is  now  fertile  and  productive  because  of 
the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  greatest  reclamation  project  un- 
dertaken by  the  Dutch  in  modern  times 
is  the  drainage  of  a large  bay  known  as 
the  Zuider  Zee  [zai'duhr  zee'].  Here 
four  large  polders  were  to  be  created.  A 
long  dike,  wide  enough  to  carry  both  a 
motor  road  and  a railroad,  was  built  to 
cut  off  the  Zuider  Zee  from  the  North 
Sea.  The  first  of  these  polders  was  ready 
for  settlement  in  1934,  and  work  pro- 
ceeded on  the  second  polder.  The  four 
polders,  if  completed  as  they  are 
planned,  will  increase  the  area  of  the 
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Pattern  of  Reclaiming 

This  system  of  dikes  has  kept  the  polderland  from  being  covered  by  the  sea.  The  wind- 
mills, like  sentry  posts,  are  set  in  strategic  positions. 


Netherlands  by  a half-million  acres  of 
rich  agricultural  land. 

Low  Country  farmers  are  efficient. 
Since  both  the  Netherlands  and  Bel- 
gium are  among  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated countries  in  the  world,  their  prob- 
lem of  food  supply  is  an  important  one. 
A large  percentage  of  the  population  in 
each  of  these  countries  is  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

There  are  four  main  reasons  for  the 
successful  development  of  farming  in 
the  Low  Countries.  First,  the  climate  is 
very  favorable  with  its  mild  winters,  ade- 
quate rainfall,  and  long  growing  season. 
Second,  the  land  is  fertile  and,  because  it 
is  so  level,  easy  to  cultivate.  Third,  rivers, 
canals,  the  sea,  and  the  levelness  of  the 
land  all  help  to  make  transportation  easy. 
And  fourth,  the  farmers  of  the  Low 
Countries  have  learned  how  to  get  the 


most  out  of.  their  land.  The  farms  con- 
sist generally  of  only  a few  acres,  but 
they  are  intensively  worked.  The  soil  is 
enriched  with  large  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  the  crop  yields  per  acre  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Livestock  thrives  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  livestock  industry  is  important 
in  the  Low  Countries.  The  grassland  of 
the  Belgian  plain  supports  dairy  cattle 
and  fine  draft  horses.  The  grain  and 
grass  crops  of  the  Netherlands  are  grown 
chiefly  for  the  dairy  herds,  and  the  damp 
coastal  meadows  make  rich  pastures. 
Dairy  products,  such  as  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  are  among  the  chief  exports  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  town  of 
Edam  near  the  Zuider  Zee  has  given  its 
name  to  a famous  kind  of  cheese.  Still 
another  well-known  cheese  is  named  for 
the  town  of  G6uda  [gou'dah]. 
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Food  industries  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Netherlands  imports  a number  of 
foods  from  the  Netherlands  Indies. 
These  imported  foods,  as  well  as  the 
crops  and  dairy  products  of  the  Nether- 
lands themselves,  have  given  rise  to  an 
increasingly  important' food  processing 
industry.  The  Netherlands  has  fruit 
and  vegetable  eanneries,  sugar  refineries, 
chocolate  factories,  and  margarine,  rice- 
hulling,  and  oil  mills. 

The  Netherlands  is  a land  of  flowers. 
The  Dutch  flower-bulb  industry  was 
started  on  a small  scale  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  from  the  strange 
seeds  and  bulbs  the  Crusaders  brought 
back  from  their  journeys.  This  industry, 
centering  around  Haarlem,  is  famous 
all  over  the  world.  The  setting  for  Alex- 
andre Dumas'  famous  novel,  The  Blac!{ 
Tulip,  is  laid  here.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  narcissus  bulbs 
are  grown  for  export.  The  village  of 
Boskoop,  with  more  than  six  hundred 
nurseries,  is  the  world’s  largest  center 
for  small  fruit  and  forest  trees,  as  well  as 
ornamental  plants. 

There  are  few  minerals  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  Netherlands  has  only 
small  deposits  of  salt,  coal,  and  clay,  but 
Belgium  has  limestone,  zinc,  coal, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  Belgian 
steel  industry,  centering  around  Liege 
[dyayzh],  produces  steel  products  of  high 
quality.  Belgium’s  great  coal  field  pro- 
vides plentiful  fuel  for  smelting  and  re- 
fining metals.  Machinery,  railway  equip- 
ment, firearms,  and  munitions  are  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  for  home 
use  and  export  as  well.  The  metal  in- 
dustries in  the  Netherlands  depend 
greatly  on  imported  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, in  normal  times  much  tin  ore  is 
imported  from  the  Netherlands  Indies: 
it  is  partially  refined  in  the  Netherlands 
and  re-exported. 


Old  and  new  industries  flourish  in  the 
Low  Countries.  In  spite  of  their  many 
well-managed  little  farms,  both  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  need  to  import 
much  of  their  food.  They  pay  for  it,  in 
normal  times,  by  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Such  goods  are  of  very  high 
quality.  The  guild  system  of  medieval 
times,  which  kept  standards  of  quality 
high,  originated  in  Flanders,  now  a part 
of  Belgium.  Even  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  Flemish  woolen  material  was 
known  throughout  Europe.  In  contrast 
to  the  early  importance  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  Belgian  cities,  the  large-scale 
manufacturing  in  the  Netherlands  has 
been  a development  of  the  20th  Century. 

The  old  industries  of  weaving,  lace- 
making, ceramics  (pottery-making), 
and  diamond  cutting  are  still  important 
in  the  Low  Countries.  Although  Bel- 
gium has  to  import  all  her  cotton  and 
much  of  her  flax  and  wool,  her  textile 
industries  today  rank  second  only  to  her 
iron  and  steel  industry.  Also  the  rugs 
(Brussels  carpet),  linens,  and  laces 
(Brussels  lace)  have  long  been  famous. 
The  ceramic  industries,  begun  centuries 
ago,  are  still  flourishing.  Belgium  manu- 
factures both  pottery  and  glass.  Pottery 
from  the  Dutch  cities  of  Delft  and  Maas- 
tricht [mahsfirikt]  is  widely  known. 
The  center  of  the  diamond  cutting  and 
polishing  industry  was,  for  centuries,  the 
Dutch  city  of  Amsterdam.  It  has  spread 
in  modern  times  to  the  Belgian  citv  of 
Antwerp  as  well. 

Many  new  industries  have  developed 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  modern  times. 
Both  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  have 
added  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk 
fiber  to  their  other  textile  skills.  Belgium 
has  new  chemical  and  mineral  indus- 
tries, including  the  extraction  of  radium 
from  ores  imported  from  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Before  World  War  II  the  Neth- 
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The  Port  of  Amsterdam 


Can  you  imagine  the  clamor  of  foghorns  from  so  many  ships  and  harbor  craft  on  a foggy 
day?  In  peacetime,  the  shipping  of  the  Netherlands  could  produce  a sizable  fraction  of 
the  fog  signals  all  over  the  world. 

erlands  also  developed  airplane  and 
radio  equipment  industries. 

Commerce  and  trade  are  the  life  blood 
of  the  Low  Countries.  Foreign  trade  and 
commercial  activities  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries have  long  been  highly  developed. 

Geographic  position  has  encouraged 
commerce,  for  the  Low  Countries  are 
surrounded  by  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  Europe,  and  they  are  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  several  of  the  busiest 
trade  routes  in  the  world.  The  very 
waters  from  which  the  people  took  their 
land  serve  as  highways  for  trade.  The 
Low  Countries  have  a great  many  sea- 
ports and  a great  many  rivers  and 
canals.  The  Belgian  seaport  of  Antwerp 
on  the  Scheldt  fskelt]  River  is  one  of 
the  great  shipping  centers  of  Europe. 

Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  in  the  Neth- 


erlands are  both  large  ports.  Amster- 
dam is  connected  with  both  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Rhine  River  by  wide  canals, 
Rotterdam  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine.  The  chief  rivers  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse 
[myooz],and  the  Scheldt,  are  so  well 
connected  by  a series  of  canals  that  all 
sections  of  the  two  countries  are  within 
easy  reach  of  the  great  ports.  Belgium, 
despite  its  small  size,  has  in  addition 
many  miles  of  railroads. 

Education  is  stressed  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Several  of  the  Dutch  univer- 
sities were  -established  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  The  University  of  Louvain 
[louVahNlH  in  Belgium,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  15th  Century.  It  was  here 
that  Erasmus,  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  of  the  Renaissance,  founded  the 
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“ College  of  the  Three  Tongues  ” — 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  You  will 
read  later  of  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  [lai'd’n]  in  the  16th 
Century.  This  university  was  a rally- 
ing point  for  Huguenots  and  other 
Protestants  during  the  Reformation,  and 
has  been  known  for  the  freedom  allowed 
to  faculty  and  students  in  teaching  and 
writing.  In  modern  times  an  important 
development  of  education  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium  has  been  the  spread 
of  vocational  schools  where  special  in- 
dustrial training  is  given  in  many  varied 
subjects,  such  as  textiles,  navigation, 
mining,  radio,  aviation,  printing,  and 
agriculture. 

The  Netherlands  has  an  unusual  edu- 
cational problem  in  providing  instruc- 
tion for  the  children  and  crews  of  the 
canal  boats  engaged  in  inland  shipping. 
Education  for  these  children  has  been 
standardized  over  the  whole  country, 
and  instruction  is  to  a large  extent  in- 
dividual. A child  may  go  to  school  on 
Monday  in  one  town,  and  perhaps  on 
Tuesday  in  another,  and  in  each  town 
he  visits  he  can  take  up  his  studies  where 
he  left  off  the  day  before.  In  some  cases 
the  wives  of  the  canal-boat  skippers  study 
courses  in  domestic  science  in  this  same 
way,  and  the  skippers  themselves  con- 
tinue their  education.  The  Dutch  have 
been  rewarded  for  their  efforts  to  make 
learning  available  to  all  their  people  by 
seeing  illiteracy  disappear  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Netherlands.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know,  too,  that  almost  all  the 
Dutch  people  speak  one  or  two  other 
languages  in  addition  to  their  own. 

The  Belgians  and  Dutch  have  many 
fine  traits.  We  know  of  the  energy  and 


resourcefulness  of  the  people  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  their  long  battle  to  safe- 
guard their  land  from  the  sea.  That  con- 
stant struggle  has  called  for  intelligence 
and  determination.  It  is  understandable 
that  these  people  are  especially  home- 
loving.  Probably  you  have  seen  pictures 
of  Dutch  housewives  scrubbing  their 
spotless  steps,  polishing  their  copper 
utensils,  or  cleaning  the  colorful  tiles 
that  decorate  the  interiors  of  their  homes. 
The  Dutch  are  proud  of  their  families 
and  their  homes,  and  greatly  enjoy  both 
visiting  and  entertaining  friends  at 
home. 

The  Belgians  are  also  a sociable  peo- 
ple. They  like  to  meet  for  friendly  con- 
versation in  the  cafes  and  restaurants. 
There  is  a common  saying,  “ When  three 
Belgians  come  together,  they  form  a 
club.”  Many  Belgians  are  fond  of  music, 
and  almost  every  Belgian  town  pos- 
sesses its  own  “ harmonie  ” society,  or 
band. 

The  Walloons  and  the  Flemish  live  in 
Belgium.  There  are  two  distinct  groups 
of  people  in  Belgium:  the  Flemish  in 
the  north  and  the  Walloons  in  the  south. 
The  Flemish  resemble  the  Dutch  people 
in  many  ways,  and  speak  a language 
much  like  Dutch.  The  Walloons,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  many  French  charac- 
teristics, and  their  language  is  a French 
dialect.  Street  signs  are  generally  writ- 
ten in  both  languages.  Although  these 
two  groups  have  many  different  ideas, 
and  disagree  sharply  with  each  other, 
they  are  alike  in  their  patriotic  feeling 
for  their  country  and  become  united 
against  outsiders  when  any  danger 
threatens  the  security  of  the  Belgian 
nation. 
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Qhapter  2 ~ The  Low  Countries  Became  Separate  Nations  and 
Acquired  Colonies 


Caesar  invaded  the  Low  Countries. 

Little  is  known  about  the  Low  Coun- 
tries until  the  time  of  the  Romans.  At 
that  time  they  were  not  one  nation,  or 
two  nations,  but  a number  of  small,  scat- 
tered groups  of  people.  Caesar  and  his 
Roman  warriors  subdued  a tribe  they 
called  Belgae  [bel'gai],  who  lived  in  the 
lowlands  along  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Europe.  We  know  Caesar  thought  high- 
ly of  their  bravery,  for  in  describing  the 
various  Gallic  peoples  he  wrote,  “ the 
fiercest  of  these  are  the  Belgae.”  The 
Romans  built  military  roads  along  the 
Rhine  and  Meuse  rivers,  and  Roman 
customs  began  to  influence  the  lowland 
people  in  their  weapons,  coinage,  and 
methods  of  building.  The  chief  indus- 
tries among  the  tribes  at  that  time  were 
fishing,  cattle-raising,  and  weaving. 

After  Rome  was  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barian hordes  in  the  Fifth  Century,  there 
was  very  little  written  history  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  not  much  is  known 
about  them  for  more  than  a century. 
There  was  no  strong  governing  power 
to  keep  the  tribes  of  the  lowlands  to- 
gether until  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth 
Century. 

The  Low  Countries  share  the  history 
of  the  Franks.  The  Low  Countries  were 
the  original  home  of  the  Franks,  who, 
as  you  have  already  read,  conquered  and 
gave  their  name  to  France.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Franks  expanded  until  it  in- 
cluded almost  all  of  Western  Europe. 
You  will  recall  that  Clovis  had  accepted 
Christianity;  thus  the  lowlands  became 
Christian.  The  Low  Countries  shared 
the  history  of  the  Franks  until  the  break- 


up of  the  Frankish  Empire  at  the  end  of 
the  Ninth  Century.  Thereafter  the  nor- 
thern peoples  of  the  lowlands  became 
part  of  the  German  kingdom,  and  the 
southern  peoples  became  part  of  the 
French  kingdom. 

The  spirit  of  independence  grew 
strong  in  towns.  Between  the  10th  and 
12th  Centuries  a number  of  powerful 
towns  arose  as  a force  for  independence. 
They  refused  to  bow  to  the  obligations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  feudal 
nobles.  They  were,  for  those  times',  un- 
usual examples  of  attempts  at  self-gov- 
ernment. One  of  these  towns  was  Bruges 
[broozh].  It  was  a junction  for  trade 
routes  from  all  directions.  Such  towns, 
where  merchants  from  many  regions 
came  to  trade,  encouraged  new  ideas 
and  furthered  the  growth  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

Philip  of  Burgundy.  By  the  year  1300 
many  of  the  small  feudal  regions  had 
become  combined  under  a single  over- 
lord.  This  development  continued  un- 
til, early  in  the  15th  Century,  almost  all 
the  small  states  of  the  lowlands  were  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  powerful  Duke  Philip 
of  Burgundy.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  so  powerful  that  his  possessions 
formed  practically  an  independent  state 
between  the  countries  of  France  and 
Germany. 

Philip  established  his  court  at  Brus- 
sels, and  summoned  representatives 
from  the  different  parts  of  his  land  to 
meet  in  a states  general  or  legislative 
assembly.  This  assembly  represented  the 
fipst  move  toward  real  political  unity  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Under  Philip’s  rule 
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the  coinage  was  reformed  and  a uni- 
form system  of  justice  was  adopted. 

The  Low  Countries  became  a part  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  the  early 
days,  under  the  feudal  system,  all  land 
rights  were  held  by  certain  lords  or 
overlords  and  were  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  The  supreme  overlord  of 
a nation  was  the  king. 

Generally  the  heir  to  a throne  would 
marry  only  a member  of  another  royal 
family.  Since  there  were  riot  many  rul- 
ing families  in  Europe,  a number  of 
them  were  soon  related.  A prince  might 
inherit  from  one  or  another  of  his  an- 
cestors the  right  to  rule  over  lands  far 
removed  from  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
over  peoples  for  whom  he  was  not  natu- 
rally a national  leader. 

The  Burgundians,  the  German  Haps- 
burgs,  and  the  royal  family  of  Spain  had 
all  intermarried;  so  it  happened  that 
early  in  the  16th  Century  a prince,  born 
in  the  Low  Countries,  inherited  the 
rights  of  all  these  families  and  became 
the  most  powerful  ruler  of  the  century. 
The  territory  of  Charles  V,  of  whom 
you  will  read  again,  included  the  Low 
Countries,  Austria,  the  German  states, 
Sicily,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  he  had  a claim 
to  great  territories  in  the  New  World 
as  well. 

Charles  V persecuted  the  Protestants. 

Unfortunately,  Charles  V did  not  use  his 
great  power  and  wealth  wisely.  His  loy- 
ally to  the  medieval  Church  led  him  to 
try  to  stamp  out  Luther’s  teachings. 
Luther,  a German  monk  in  revolt 
against  the  Church,  was  the  founder 
of  Protestantism.  When  many  people 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  lowlands 
were  converted  to  Protestantism,  Charles 
V tried  to  force  them  back  into  the 
Church.  There  was  a death  penalty  for 
discussing  the  Bible  or  attending  secret 


religious  meetings.  Many  devout  Protes- 
tants were  tortured  and  burned. 

Philip  II  continued  the  persecution. 
When  Charles  V gave  up  the  Burgun- 
dian and  Spanish  parts  of  his  realm  to 
his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  hoped  for  peace.  But 
Philip  carried  on  a more  ruthless  war 
against  them  than  his  father  had  before 
him.  Finally,  driven  to  fury  by  their  per- 
secution, some  Protestants  broke  into  a 
church  and  destroyed  sacred  images  and 
priceless  works  of  art.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  Philip  did  not  realize  that  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  people  were  a threat 
to  his  rule.  He  did  not  understand  the 
liberty-loving  people  or  the  fervor  of 
their  Protestant  beliefs.  The  people  had 
endured  the  demands  of  Charles,  for 
he  was  a native  prince  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries as  well  as  King  of  Spain.  Philip  II, 
however,  ruled  from  Madrid  in  Spain. 
To  the  people  of  the  lowlands  he  was  a 
foreigner. 

Philip  was  determined  to  stamp  out 
Protestantism  and  to  punish  the  people. 
He  sent  one  of  the  most  brutal  tyrants 
in  history,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  rule  the 
Low  Countries.  With  the  support  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  brought  from 
Spain,  Alva  set  up  his  historic  Council  of 
Blood.  Anyone  suspected  of  taking  part 
in  an  image-breaking  riot  was  con- 
demned to  death  without  justice  or 
mercy.  Thousands  fled  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  fear  of  their  lives. 

The  siege  of  Leyden.  And  here  we 
come  upon  an  exciting  story.  It  is  the 
rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries  against 
Spain  and  the  saving  of  the  Dutch  city 
of  Leyden  from  capture  by  the  Spanish. 
Leyden  was  located  in  an  area  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  by  dikes.  For  months  the 
Spaniards  had  surrounded  the  city.  Cut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  many  of  the 
besieged  people  died  of  starvation.  But 
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in  spite  of  their  hunger  the  survivors  re- 
fused to  surrender. 

William  of  Orange  led  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  rebellion.  In  this  hour  of  terror 
and  distress,  the  Low  Countries  found 
a leader  — William  of  Orange.  William 
was  a prince  whose  family  had  owned 
lands  in  the  Low  Countries  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  He  had  raised  a small 
army,  and  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  Ley- 
den. William  had  the  dikes  cut  so  that 
the  water  from  the  sea  rolled  in  over 
the  lowlands.  It  swept  over  the  camps 
and  battlements  of  the  Spaniards  and 
drowned  many  of  the  invaders.  The  re- 
mainder fled  for  their  lives,  and  Leyden 
was  saved. 

William  promised  to  reward  the  peo- 
ple of  Leyden  for  their  bravery.  He  of- 
fered either  to  have  Leyden  freed  for- 
ever from  all  taxes,  or  to  establish  a uni- 
versity there.  The  decision  was  left  to 
the  people,  who  chose  a university.  To 
this  day  the  University  of  Leyden  stands 
as  a memorial  to  their  courage  and  pa- 
triotism. 


Alexander  Farnese  and  the  division  of 
the  Low  Countries.  When  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  not  able  to  put  down  the  up- 
rising in  the  Low  Countries,  Philip  in 
Spain  sent  a diplomat  and  soldier,  named 
Alexander  Farnese  [fahr  nay'say],  to 
take  Alva’s  place  as  governor.  Farnese 
saw  there  were  sharp  disagreements  be- 
tween the  various  states.  He  used  these 
differences  to  stir  up  trouble  between  the 
Catholic  provinces  in  the  south  and  the 
Protestant  provinces  in  the  north.  The 
southern  provinces  organized  into  a de- 
fensive league  and  declared  their  loyal- 
ty to  Spain.  A few  years  later,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  Century,  the  northern 
provinces  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent of  Spain,  and  a new  republic,  which 
was  called  the  United  Provinces,  was 
formed. 

The  rebellion  against  Spain,  which 
had  already  been  going  on  for  more 
than  ten  years,  was  to  last  eighty  years 
in  all.  During  some  of  this  time  the 
Dutch  had  the  help  of  the  French  and 
English.  Finally,  in  1648,  a treaty  of 
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peace  was  signed,  which  recognized  the 
Dutch  state  as  an  independent  nation. 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch 
were  at  war  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  17th  Century,  that  time  is  known  as 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces.  In  their  struggle  for 
independence  the  Dutch  had  developed 
a sense  of  tolerance  for  new  ideas  and 
religious  freedom.  Oppressed  Protes- 
tants and  Jews  from  other  countries 
found  a haven  of  security  in  the  United 
Provinces.  Several  universities  were 
founded,  and  the  achievements  of  Dutch 
scholars  and  scientists  were  widely 
known.  The  arts  flourished  and  many 
masterpieces  in  art  and  architecture 
were  created.  This  was  the  time  of  the 
great  school  of  Dutch  painters,  of  which 
Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck  are  glowing 
examples.  Of  such  men  and  their  ac- 
complishments you  will  learn  more  in 
Chapter  3. 

This  also  was  a period  when  Dutch 
industry  and  commerce  flourished,  and 
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the  foundations  of  a colonial  empire 
were  laid.  Merchants  carried  on  a thriv- 
ing trade  with  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  city  of 
Amsterdam  became  a world  center  of 
trade  and  banking,  and  the  Dutch  are 
said  to  have  had  more  than  half  the 
world’s  cargo  ships  by  the  middle  of  the 
17th  Century.  With  this  interest  in  trade 
and  shipping,  it  was  natural  that  map- 
making was  developed  early  in  this  coun- 
try. Almost  all  the  maps  from  that  peri- 
od still  in  existence  today  were  published 
in  Amsterdam. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  led 
to  colonization.  During  the  17th  Cen- 
tury, exploration  increased  with  the 
search  for  new  raw  materials  and  better 
trade  routes.  And  with  the  Dutch  as 
with  other  nations,  colonization  fol- 
lowed commerce.  One  of  the  first  great 
corporations  in  the  world,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  was  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century.  This 
company  hired  the  English  captain 
Henry  Hudson  to  search  for  a northwest 
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passage  to  China  and  the  Indies.  Hud- 
son’s explorations  gave  the  Dutch  their 
claim  to  territory  in  North  America  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York). 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  granted  generous  privileges  by  the 
Dutch  government,  and  large  amounts 
of  money  were  invested  in  it  by  many 
people.  For  twenty  years  the  company 
carried  on  constant  and  relentless  war 
with  the  Portuguese  and  the  English  to 
secure  an  unchallenged  hold  on  the 
East  Indies. 

Shortly  after  the  East  India  Company 
was  formed,  a Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany was  organized  to  take  charge  of 
the  Netherlands  interests  in  the  Amer- 
icas. Besides  the  scattered  settlements 
known  as  New  Netherlands  in  North 
America,  the  Dutch  also  had  interests  in 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Dutch  Republic  declined.  As 
with  so  many  nations,  the  power  of  the 
Dutch  was  not  to  last.  In  the  18th  Cen- 
tury the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 


United  Provinces  began  to  fall  off.  In- 
dustry had  developed  rapidly  in  France, 
England,  and  Austria.  The  Dutch  ex- 
port trade  lost  many  of  its  markets  to 
these  competitors.  Wars,  unsuccessful 
for  the  Dutch,  followed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  home  government  was  unset- 
tled. The  spirit  of  daring  and  ambition 
that  had  flamed  in  the  17th  Century 
seemed  to  have  died  out.  No  great  states- 
men or  generals  arose  to  guide  the  Dutch 
Republic.  Finally,  the  independent 
United  Provinces  lost  not  only  their 
prestige  but  their  independence  as  well. 
Early  in  the  19th  Century,  the  Dutch  Re- 
public fell  to  France  under  Napoleon. 

The  southern  provinces  during  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  You  will  re- 
member that  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  declared  them- 
selves loyal  to  Spain.  For  years  they  were 
governed  successively  by  Spain,  Austria, 
and  France.  They,  too,  had  prospered 
in  manufacturing  and  commerce.  But, 
again  like  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  they  found  their  trade 
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ruined  by  competitors  from  England 
and  other  powers. 

With  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  the 
Dutch  regained  their  independence 
from  France.  A constitution  was  imme- 
diately drawn  up,  and  a member  of  the 
House  of  Orange  chosen  as  king.  In  the 
following  year  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
united  the  southern  provinces,  formerly 
governed  by  France,  with  the  new  Dutch 
kingdom.  This  move  was  intended  to 
strengthen  the  new  kingdom. 

Belgium  gained  her  independence. 
The  union  of  the  Dutch  with  the  south- 
ern provinces  in  the  19th  Century  was 
not  fated  to  last  many  years.  Although 
the  southerners  and  the  Dutch  were 
next-door  neighbors,  they  differed  in 
language  as  well  as  religion.  The  Dutch 
were  an  agricultural  and  commercial  na- 
tion, and  favored  free  trade.  The  south- 
ern provinces  were  industrial,  and  they 
wanted  their  manufactured  goods  sold 
under  laws  which  would  keep  out  the 
goods  of  other  nations.  Within  a quar- 
ter of  a century  the  southern  provinces 
succeeded  in  revolting  against  their 
union  with  the  Dutch,  and  they  estab- 
lished the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

The  Dutch  Empire  is  in  Asia  and  in 
the  Americas.  By  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century  all  colonial  affairs  managed  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  and  Dutch  West 
India  Companies  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  government.  The  modern  Dutch 
Empire  is  made  up  of  three  holdings : the 
East  Indies,  a few  small  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Surinam  [soo'ri- 
nahm'j,  or  Dutch  Guiana  [geeah'nuh] 
in  South  America.  See  the  map  of  the 
world  at  the  back  of  this  book.  Surinam 
is  important  today  because  it  supplies 
much  aluminum  ore. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  Islands  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  small.  Java  is  four 
times  as  large  as  Holland,  Sumatra  [soo- 
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mahhruh]  is  larger  than  California,  and 
Borneo  is  larger  than  France.  These 
South  Pacific  islands  produce  great 
quantities  of  sugar,  tin,  rubber,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, cocoa,  and  many  tropical  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  spices.  The  extent  to 
which  we  depend  upon  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  for  these  articles  was  un- 
forgettably demonstrated  in  World  War 
II  when  these  islands,  and  many  others, 
were  seized  by  Japan,  [ as  you  will 
read  in  Part  Twelve,  the  story  of  the 
modern  world.] 

Government  of  the  Dutch  Indies  led 
toward  local  self-rule.  During  the  ear- 
lier 20th  Century  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  the  East  Indies  took  steps  to- 
ward self-government  for  the  native 
people.  This  began  with  self-govern- 
ment in  village  affairs.  In  1918  a 
People’s  Council  was  created  to  consult 
with  and  advise  the  governor-general, 
appointed  by  the  ruler  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Soon  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  natives  of  these  islands  be- 
gan a campaign  for  complete  self- 
government.  The  outcome  was  a new 
nation,  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
It  will  become  an  equal  partner  with 
the  Netherlands. 

Belgium  developed  the  African  Con- 
go. Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  Century, 
Belgium,  along  with  other  nations,  be- 
came interested  in  the  Congo  in  south 
central  Africa.  You  can  locate  the  Congo 
on  the  map  on  page  56.  See  also  the 
map  of  Africa  in  an  atlas  of  the  world . 
Henry  M.  Stanley’s  startling  adventures 
through  the  “ Dark  Continent  ” aroused 
in  the  king  of  Belgium  an  interest  in 
Africa.  He  formed  an  association  and 
gained  control  of  the  Congo  region.  A 
neutral  state  was  organized  with  the 
king  of  Belgium  in  control.  Because  the 
“ free  ” natives  were  forced  to  collect  rub- 
ber from  trees  in  the  jungles,  to  trap  ele- 
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phants,  to  bring  in  ivory,  and  to  endure 
many  other  hardships,  control  was  tak- 
en out  of  the  hands  of  the  association 
and  given  to  the  Parliament  of  Belgium. 
The  Parliament  carried  out  many  re- 
forms in  administration  of  the  Congo. 
Careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  needs 
of  the  natives  and  to  the  expansion  of 
trade.  The  resources  of  the  Congo  have 
not  yet  been  fully  developed.  Its  chief 
industry  is  copper  mining.  Valuable  ex- 
ports also  include  diamonds,  tin,  ivory, 
rubber,  palm-oil,  and  uranium  ore,  from 
which  about  ninety  percent  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  radium  is  refined. 

The  Dutch  and  Belgians  faced  mod- 
ern social  problems.  Besides  being  occu- 
pied with  colonial  affairs  during  the  late 
19th  and  the  early  part  of  the  20th  Cen- 
turies, both  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 


lands enjoyed  a remarkable  growth  in 
manufacturing.  That  meant  factories, 
and  factories  meant  many  workers. 
There  was  the  need  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  working  peo- 
ple. The  Netherlands  passed  its  first 
child-labor  law  nearly  seventy-five  years 
ago.  Laws  have  also  been  made  to  safe- 
guard factory  workers.  Various  types  of 
social  insurance,  such  as  workmen’s  com- 
pensation, old-age  and  sickness  insur- 
ance, have  been  introduced.  Improved 
housing  projects  for  workers  had  far- 
reaching  results  in  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  workers  and  their  families. 
The  Belgians  also  passed  laws  govern- 
ing labor  councils,  child-labor,  and  pen- 
sions. After  World  War  I,  wages  and 
living  conditions  for  the  average  Bel- 
gian workman  were  greatly  improved. 


Courtesy  Netherlands  Information  Bureau 

Lode  Mining  of  Tin 


Native  miners  are  drilling  for  tin  in  a mine  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  A great 
part  of  the  tin  used  in  North  America  was  imported  from  these  islands.  Note  the 
modern  equipment  used  by  the  miners. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
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Chapter  3 ~ The  People  of  the  Low  Countries  Have  Advanced 

Civilization 


The  Belgians  have  made  contributions 
to  music  and  literature.  Belgium  is  the 
home  of  the  carillon,  a set  of  bells  on 
which  music  may  be  played.  The  caril- 
lons of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent 
have  been  famous  for  many  years.  Bel- 
gium has  many  schools  for  training  caril- 
lon players.  The  Netherlands  is  a close 
second  to  Belgium  in  the  number  of  its 
carillons. 

The  Belgian  writer  most  familiar  to 
us  is  Maurice  Maeterlinck  [mah'ter- 
lingk].  His  play,  The  Blue  Bird,  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  is  wide- 
ly known.  The' Belgians  themselves  con- 
sider Charles  De  Coster  their  great 
national  writer.  He  collected  Flemish 
legends  and  folklore.  His  greatest  book 
is  his  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  [til 
oi'lun  spee'g’l].  This  story  of  Eulem 
spiegel  and  his  exaggerated  adventures 
has  been  compared  to  the  Spanish  Don 
Quixote  [dohn  keehoh'tee]. 

The  Dutch  made  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence. A professor  in  the  University  of 
Leyden  discovered  what  is  known  as  the 
Leyden  jar,  the  first  electrical  condenser. 
His  discovery  was  the  forerunner  of 
later  inventions  which  have  made  pos- 
sible the  X-ray  machine,  radio,  and  other 
electrical  instruments. 

Another  Dutch  scientist  who  lived  at 
the  same  time  was  Anton  Van  Leeuwen- 
hoek [ahndohn  vahn  lay'wun  hook].  He 
was  a student  of  natural  history  and  a 
maker  of  microscopes.  Van  Leeuwen- 
hoek gave  the  first  complete  description 
of  red  blood  cells  and  was  the  first  to  see 
protozoa  and  bacteria. 


Dutch  scholars  and  philosophers  made 
their  contributions.  One  of  the  great 
names  in  philosophy  is  that  of  Eras- 
mus, who  wrote  on  the  social,  reli- 
gious,’ and  educational  problems  of  the 
time.  About  a half  century  later  he  was 
followed  by  Hugo  Grotius  [grolTshi- 
uhs],  a lawyer  for  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  who  became  the  historian  of 
the  early  years  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Grotius  is  remembered  today  chiefly  by 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


“ The  Laughing  Cavalier  ” 

— Frans  Hals 

Next  to  Rembrandt  in  fame  among  Dutch 
painters,  Frans  Hals  is  noted  for  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  humor  and  amusement  in 
his  portraits.  The  so-called  Laughing  Cava- 
lier is  not  really  laughing.  He  looks  a little 
ironical. 
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Brown-Robertson  Co. 


“ Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Hall  of  Amsterdam  ” 

This  is  one  of  the  larger  and  one  of  the  more  noted  of  the  700  pictures  painted  by  Rem- 
brandt, probably  the  most  famous  of  the  Dutch  artists.  You  will  note  that  the  artist  has 
given  the  same  care  to  detail  as  if  he  were  painting  a single  figure,  and  that  this  picture 
is  full  of  life  and  action. 


his  writings  on  law.  He  was  the  first  to 
set  down  clearly  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices observed  by  nations  in  dealing  with 
one  another,  making  the  first  clear  state- 
ment of  international  law.  Another  great 
scholar  was  Spinoza  [spi  noh'zuh].  His 
ideas  and  philosophy  were  not  appre- 
ciated during  his  lifetime,  but  they  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  thinking  and  phi- 
losophy of  others  in  more  recent  times. 

The  greatest  contributions  of  the  Low 
Countries  have  been  in  the  field  of  art. 
The  great  progress  of  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Centuries 
was  accompanied  by  great  achievements 
in  art.  Before  this  time  painters  had  de- 
pended on  the  Church,  monasteries,  or 
court  officials  for  financial  support.  But 
then  a change  began  to  come  about.  The 
wealthy  traders  and  bankers  of  the  rich 


Flemish  cities  in  the  south  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  painting.  They  went  to  a 
portrait  painter  as  we  go  today  to  a por- 
trait photographer.  They  wanted  paint- 
ings not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  their 
own  activities  and  belongings.  Later,  af- 
ter the  founding  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
a similar  change  began  to  affect  painters 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  Netherlands 
was  largely  Protestant,  as  we  have 
learned,  and  the  Dutch  art-lover  began 
to  lose  interest  in  the  old  type  of  reli- 
gious paintings.  Now,  he  too  wanted  pic- 
tures of  his  own  family,  home,  and 
countryside.  ■ 

You  may  have  read  that  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  Golden  Age  in  art.  It  was 
the  period  of  great  artists  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  well  as  in  Italy.  Early  in  the 
15th  Century,  the  older  of  the  Van  Eyck 
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[vahn  aik']  brothers  found  out  how  to 
paint  with  oils  on  canvas.  The  Van 
Eycks  painted  portraits  and  religious 
subjects,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is 
“ The  Virgin  and  Child.” 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  [roo'b’nz]  was 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  Flemish 
painters.  He  was  a great  scholar  and 
could  speak  eight  different  languages. 
He  was  therefore  sent  on  a number  of 
missions  by  his  government.  These  jour- 
neys gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  people  and  works  of  art  in  many 
countries.  He  shows  an  artistic  touch 
that  he  may  have  gained  from  his  visits 
to  Venice  and  other  cities  in  the  south. 
He  turned  away  from  formal  portraits 
and  religious  themes  and  -used  subjects 
drawn  from  life  and  nature.  “ His  horses 
are  perfect  in  kind,”  says  Reynolds.  His 
pictures  are  studied  as  much  for  his 
method  of  working  out  details  as  for 
their  artistic  beauty. 

Frans  Hals,  a friend  of  Rubens,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  painters  of  portraits. 
His  subjects  are  all  notable  for  their  life- 


like appearance.  His  “ Laughing  Cava- 
lier ” is  the  most  widely  reproduced 
and  universally  liked.  Sir  Anthony  Van 
Dyck  was  another  extremely  gifted 
Flemish  artist.  Van  Dyck  had  been 
a pupil  of  Rubens,  and  in  his  earlier 
years  he  spread  the  influence  of  his  mas- 
ter wherever  he  went.  He  painted  many 
religious  subjects,  but  is  best  known  for 
his  portrait  of  Charles  I,  which  he 
painted  while  in  London. 

The  great  Dutch  painter,  Rembrandt, 
was  born  in  that  historic  city  of  Leyden 
in  a house  overlooking  the  Rhine.  He 
was  interested  in  people  but  cared  little 
for  graceful  lines  and  pretty  faces.  He 
painted  many  pictures  of  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  of  interesting  characters 
in  the  town.  He  also  shows  great  genius 
in  painting  groups  and  religious  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  lat- 
ter is  his  picture  of  “ The  Holy  Fam- 
ily.” His  group  portrait,  “ Syndics  of  the 
Cloth  Hall  of  Amsterdam,”  shown  on 
page  60,  is  an  interesting  character 
study  of  the  old  Dutch  merchants. 


The  TSletherlands  and  'Belgium  Became  Independent  Countries 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium  are  called  the  Low  Countries  because 
much  of  their  land  is  below  sea  level.  The  resourceful,  determined  peoples 
of  these  countries  — especially  the  Netherlanders  — have  had  to  wage  a cam- 
paign against  the  sea  with  dikes,  canals,  and  pumping  machines  such  as  wind- 
mills and,  later,  gas  engines. 

Heavily  populated,  the  Low  Countries  have,  as  a necessity,  developed 
efficient  methods  of  agriculture  and  transportation.  They  have  developed  in- 
dustry, too:  food  and  flowers  in  the  Netherlands;  the  steel  industry  in  Belgium; 
and  in  both  countries,  the  older  crafts  of  weaving,  lace-making,  and  ceramics. 

The  ancestors  of  the  present-day  Belgians  were  the  fierce  Belgae  of  Caesar’s 
wars.  The  ancestors  of  the  Netherlanders  were  also  members  of  the  scattered 
tribes  which  became  part  of  the  Frankish  Empire.  Upon  the  break-up  of 
Charlemagne’s  empire,  the  northern  Lowlanders  became  part  of  the  German 
kingdom,  and  the  southerners  remained  joined  tc  the  French  kingdom.  By 
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1500,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  overlord  of  the  Lowlanders,  with  his 
court  at  Brussels.  In  the  16th  Century,  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  inherited  Philip’s  possessions  and  thus  brought  the  Lowlanders  into 
his  Empire.  Under  Philip  II,  who  was  King  of  Spain,  religious  persecution  of 
Protestants  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lowlands  was  pushed  to  extremes.  Re- 
bellion broke  out.  Under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange  the  northern 
provinces  detached  themselves  from  Spain,  and  after  long  years  of  revolt,  were 
recognized  as  an  independent  Dutch  republic,  called  the  United  Provinces. 

In  this  nation  industry  and  commerce  flourished.  The  activities  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  laid  the  basis  for  the  Dutch  empire  in  the  East 
Indies.  But  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  dimmed  in  time 
by  unsuccessful  wars  with  its  trade  rival,  England,  and  by  its  failure  to  keep 
pace  with  other  nations  industrially.  Early  in  the  19th  Century  the  nation  fell 
to  Napoleon,  and  became  part  of  his  short-lived  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Lowlands,  which  had  remained 
loyal  to  Spain,  had  been  under  the  rule  of  Spain,  and  later  of  France  and  of 
Austria.  After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  the  Dutch  won  independence  as  a king- 
dom; and  to  them  were  joined  the  peoples  of  the  southern  provinces.  Differ- 
ences in  religion  and  in  language  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  southern  provinces 
and  their  final  establishment  as  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

The  Low  Countries  owned  rich  colonies.  To  one,  Indonesia,  the 
Netherlands  granted  complete  self-rule  after  World  War  II. 

To  the  great  painting  of  the  world,  the  artists  of  the  Low  Countries  have 
been  heavy  contributors.  Among  the  greatest  of  these  artists  are  Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Frans  Hals,  and  Van  Dyck.  And  the  Low  Countries  have  other  great 
names:  to  the  Netherlands  belongs  the  scientist  Anton  Van  Leeuwenhoek; 
Erasmus,  the  Renaissance  scholar;  the  philosopher  Spinoza;  to  Belgium  be- 
long the  writers  De  Coster  and  Maeterlinck. 

SELF-TEST 

/.  Make  and  fill  out  an  information  chart  comparing  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium.  List  such  things  as  chief  cities,  rivers,  industries,  imports,  exports, 
famous  people,  and  so  on. 

II.  Select  the  phrase  that  you  think  best  completes  each  of  the  statements 
below. 

1.  Most  of  Belgium  is  (a)  part  of  a coastal  plain;  (b)  a land  of  magnificent 
distances;  (c)  a land  of  high  mountains  and  deep  river  valleys. 

2.  In  a sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Dutch  have  made  their  land  because 
(a)  the  Dutch  are  thrifty;  ( b ) William  of  Orange  saved  the  Dutch;  (r)  much 
of  the  land  would  be  flooded  except  for  the  dikes  the  Dutch  have  built. 

3.  Belgium  has  often  been  called  the  battleground  of  nations.  A place 
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name  which  illustrates  this  statement  is  ( a ) Brussels;  ( b ) Waterloo;  ( c ) Ant- 


werp. 

4.  Dutch  colonies  are  to  be  found  in  (a)  North  America;  (b)  the  East 
Indies;  ( c ) East  Africa. 


111.  Match  the  following  correctly  by  listing  on  a piece  of  paper  the  num- 
bers and  letters  which  mark  related  items : 


(1)  Philip  II 

(2)  Frans  Hals 

(3)  home  of  the  carillon 

(4)  Stanley 

(5)  The  Blue  Bird 

(6)  Louvain 

(7)  Antwerp 

(8)  De  Coster 

(9)  polder 
(10)  Waterloo 


(0)  Maeterlinck 

( b ) folklore 

( c ) great  shipping  center 

(d)  reclaimed  land 

(e)  persecution  of  Protestants 
(/)  famous  battlefield 

(g)  Belgium 

( h ) African  explorer 

(/)  “ The  Laughing  Cavalier  ” 
(;)  famous  university 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Project  for  the  Chart  Ma\er  and  Artist 

Prepare'  a rough  outline  map  to  show  the  chief  trade  routes  from  the 
great  ports  of  the  Netherlands  to  her  East  Indies  colonies,  and  indicate  the 
products  exchanged.  See  History  of  Commerce,  by  Clive  Day.  Or  look  up  in- 
dividual colonies  in  an  encyclopedia. 

Assignments  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

1.  The  reporter  makes  a study  of  one  of  the  common  industries  of  the 
Low  Countries,  for  example,  diamond-cutting,  rug-making,  tulip  culture,  or 
lace-making.  He  uses  his  information  in  preparing  an  article  for  a trade  paper, 
like  a jewelers’  or  florists’  magazine,  or  a ladies’  fashion  journal.  See  Belgium, 
by  Hugh  Gibson. 

2.  The  reporter  has  visited  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  He  writes  an  article 
for  a popular  magazine,  describing  the  larger  Dutch  colonies  and  their  valu- 
able resources.  Before  the  reporter  completes  his  article,  the  Japanese  have 
begun  to  take  over  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  so  he  hastily  adds  a paragraph 
explaining  the  effect  Japanese  control  of  the  East  Indies  will  have  on  the 
United  Nations’  war  effort.  See  Java  Assignment,”  by  Dee  Bredin  in  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine,  Jan.,  1942.  See  also  individual  islands  in  the 
encyclopedia. 

3.  Before  World  War  II,  the  reporter  spent  a vacation  traveling  through 
Belgium.  He  wrote  a travel  article  describing  things  that  interested  him  — 
carillons,  architecture,  food,  Flemish  painting,  etc.  See  Belgium,  by  Hugh 
Gibson,  or  Let’s  Visit  Belgium  (a  guidebook),  by  Byron  Steel. 
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Topics  for  Tallis 

1.  “ In  darkest  Africa.”  The  region  of  the  Belgian  Congo  was  first  ex- 
plored by  David  Livingstone.  Tell  the  story  of  Livingstone  and  also  of  Bel- 
gium’s acquisition  of  the  Congo  territory.  See  “ Livingstone  ” and  “ Belgian 
Congo  ” in  an  encyclopedia.  AJso,  see  “ Livingstone  ” in  Boo\  of  Discovery,  by 
Margaret  Synge,  and  in  Boo/{  of  Courage,  by  Hermann  Hagedorn. 

2.  “ The  Golden  Age  of  art.”  The  Renaissance  was  the  Golden  Age  of  art 
in  the  Low  Countries  as  it  was  in  Italy.  Prepare  a talk  about  the  greatest  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  of  that  period.  If  possible,  illustrate  your  talk 
with  prints  of  some  of  their  masterpieces.  Your  school  art  teacher  may  be  able 
to  help  you.  See  “Painting”  in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  and  Famous  Pic- 
tures, by  Charles  L.  Barstow. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Duke  of  Alva,  Van  Dyck,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Hals,  Van  Leeuwenhoek, 
Maeterlinck,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  William  of  Orange.  Select  two  of  these 
people  for  your  Album. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES 

Banks,  Helen  W.  The  Story  of  Holland.  “ He  laid  before  the  King  the  trou- 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 


Spain  and  Tortugal  — Qolonizing  ISiations 

T 

JL  he  Iberian  Peninsula  is  the  home  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese.  It 
is  the  westernmost  of  the  three  peninsulas  which  jut  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  its  western  shore  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  the 
port  of  Palos,  Columbus  sailed  west  in  search  of  a new  route  to  the  Far  East 
and  found  instead  a new  world.  What  other  seaport  cities  do  you  find  in 
Spain  P In  Portugal  ? See  how  the  great  Pyrenees  Mountains  separate  the  Ibe- 
rian Peninsula  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Behind  this  mountain  barrier  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  developed  their  own  national  cultures. 

As  you  can  see,  the  southernmost  tip  of  Spain  is  separated  from  Africa 
only  by  the  narrow  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  You  have  already  read  how  the 
Moors  pushed  their  way  into  Spain  from  the  south.  Find  on  the  map  the 
city  of  Cordova,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  To 
the  east  lies  Granada,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors.  Locate  also  Madrid, 
the  capital  of  Spain,  and  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal.  In  the  story  which 
follows  you  will  read  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  two  great  nations  as  colonial 
powers.  You  will  read  also  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  the  i93o’s  which 
proved  to  be  a forerunner  of  World  War  II. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 


Chapter  i ~ The  Iberian  Peninsula  Is  a Land  Apart 


Spain  and  Portugal  are  lands  of  many 
contrasts.  The  story  is  told  of  an  artist 
who  traveled  through  southern  Spain 
for  the  first  time.  He  saw  the  deep-blue 
cloudless  sky,  the  faint  purple  of  the 
rugged  mountains  standing  out  clearly 
in  the  distance,  the  dark  green  of  the 
olive  trees,  the  dainty  pink  and  white 
blossoms  of  the  almond  trees,  the  green 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  pur- 
ple of  the  great  bunches  of  grapes  hang- 
ing from  the  vines.  He  was  amazed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  “ Everything 
paintable,”  he  murmured,  “ every  tree, 
every  building,  every  mountain  top  is  a 
picture.  Where  shall  I begin  ? ” 

The  Iberian  Peninsula  is,  in  places,  as 
beautiful  as  the  artist  believed.  In  fact 
this  great  Peninsula,  which  juts  down  to 
separate  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lands  in  all  the  world.  It  has 
great  variety  and  contrasts  in  scenery. 

One  sees  deep  gorges  and  sunny  val- 
leys, high  rocky  mountains  and  broad 
plains,  northern  lands  swept  by  cold  raw 
winds  and  southern  beaches  over  which 
gentle  breezes  play.  Added  to  these,' are 
extremes  of  temperature.  Inland  towns 
which  are  rather  cold  in  the  winter  are 
hot  in  summer. 

As  the  traveler  goes  farther  south  he 
finds  that  southern  Spain  looks  more 
like  Africa  than  Europe.  There  are 
green  garden  spots  alternating  with  arid 
stretches  of  land.  There  are  the  same 
tawny  mountains  and  prickly  desert 
vegetation  which  are  typical  of  northern 
Africa. 

Mountains,  straits,  and  seas  surround 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  some  ways  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  resembles  an  island. 


True,  it  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
but  a rugged  range  of  high  mountains, 
the  Pyrenees,  serves  as  a barrier  between 
France  and  Spain.  They  tower  six  to 
twelve  thousand  feet  into  the  sky.  Years 
ago  the  Pyrenees  helped  to  shut  out 
northern  invaders,  and  even  today  they 
make  land  travel  between  France  and 
Spain  difficult. 

On  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south, 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  surrounded  by 
water.  Only  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar divides  Spain  from  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Since  this  strip  of  water  is  only 
eight  and  a half  miles  wide,  the  coast  of 
Africa  can  easily  be  seen  from  Gibraltar 
on  clear  days. 

Geography  has  helped  and  hindered 
the  Iberian  nations.  Since  geography  has 
separated  Spain  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
we  can  expect  the  people  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  to  be  different  from  the  other 
European  peoples.  You  will  see  from  the 
map  on  page  66  that  high  mountain 
ranges  divide  the  Peninsula  into  many 
sections,  as  well  as  isolate  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  fact,  Spain  is  the 
highest  country  in  Europe  except  Switz- 
erland. Railways  and  roads  have  been 
difficult  to  build.  Thus  the  people  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
kept  apart  and  have  grown  to  have  vast- 
ly different  customs  and  traditions. 

One  might  think  from  looking  at  the  ' 
map  of  Spain  and  Portugal  that  boats 
could  travel  up  and  down  the  long  rivers 
that  extend  ipto  the  heart  of  the  Penin- 
sula. From  the  high  plains  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  rivers  rush 
down  steep  mountains  and  through 
rocky  gorges;  but  very  few  of  them  are 
deep  or  safe  enough  to  be  useful  in 
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bringing  products  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  Many  are  nearly  dry 
in  summer.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  Spain  and  Portugal  should  develop 
coastwise  shipping  and,  gradually,  an  ex- 
tensive trade  by  sea  with  other  nations. 

In  some  ways  geography  has  helped 
to  bring  Spain  and  Portugal  into  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  towering 
mountains,  which  were  barriers  to  com- 
merce, have  enormous  mineral  wealth: 
rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead, 
iron,  wolfram,  and  copper.  Time  after 
time  fierce  invaders  have  pushed  over 
the  mountains,  eager  to  seize  the  mines. 
The  warm  fertile  plains  on  the  south  and 
east,  covered  with  olive  orchards  and 
vineyards,  have  been  a temptation  to  less 
fortunate  peoples.  The  southern  tip  of 
the  Peninsula  — the  backdoor  of  Spain 


— lies  open  to  Africa.  We  shall  see  how 
foreigners  marched  through  this  open 
backdoor  and  could  not  be  forced  out  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  for  almost  eight 
hundred  years. 

At  one  time  the  coffers  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  overflowing  with  wealth 
from  their  vast  colonial  possessions  in 
the  Americas.  Today  these  countries 
have  lost  their  colonies,  and  both  are  fi- 
nancially poor.  Most  of  their  inhabitants 
depend  upon  agriculture  for  a living.  In 
Portugal  the  chief  products  are  grain, 
wine,  and  cork.  In  Spain  the  people  raise 
sheep  on  the  great  dry  tableland  in  the 
interior  and  cultivate  orchards  and  vine- 
yards along  the  coast.  Mining  remains 
important  because  of  the  valuable  min- 
erals that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula. 


Qhapter  2 — The  Peoples  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  Developed  Two 
Separate  Nations : Spain  and  Portugal 


Many  people  were  attracted  to  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Little  is  known  of  the 
very  early  inhabitants  of  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula, that  is,  the  men  of  the  early  Stone 
Age.  But,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
later  followed  by  the  finely-  formed  Cro- 
Magnons  who  merged  into  the  modern 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  Cro-Magnons, 
first  men  to  rise  above  savages,  were 
sturdy  hunters  and  fighters,  but  they 
were  also  artistic,  as  shown  by  the  grace- 
ful drawings  of  animals  found  in  caves 
in  northern  Spain.  The  first  historians 
who  speak  of  Spain  were  Greeks,  who 
called  the  inhabitants  Iberians.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  where  the  people  came 
from,  however.  We  still  speak  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  as  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

It  is  known  that  Phoenicians,  from 


north  of  Palestine,  came  to  trade  in 
Spain.  They  founded  the  city  of  Cadiz 
and  other  colonies  about  three  thousand 
years  ago.  At  an  early  date  the  Greeks 
also  came  to  trade,  in  rivalry  with  the 
Phoenicians.  Both  exerted  a civilizing  in- 
fluence on  the  natives,  passing  on  to 
them  some  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  Mediterranean  peoples. 

The  Celts,  somewhat  later,  followed 
the  Greeks.  This  people  had  already  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  Wales  and  Brittany.  The 
Celts  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves most  strongly  in  the  west,  in  Por- 
tugal and  the  northwest  corner  of  Spain. 
But  they  mixed  with  the  native  inhabit- 
ants in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
These  were  the  peoples  who  lived  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  when  the  Romans  en- 
tered Spain. 
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Roman  Aqueduct 


This  granite  aqueduct  dates  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  is  the  largest  piece 
of  Roman  work  surviving  in  Spain  today. 
It  brings  water  to  Segovia. 

Rome  took  a rich  land  south  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Romans  were  among  the 
most  important  invaders  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  They  did  not  conquer  the 
Peninsula  without  a long,  hard,  and 
bloody  struggle,  for  the  descendants  of 
the  Celts  and  Iberians  were  tough  fight- 
ers who  liked  their  independence.  Dur- 
ing the  long  years  while  Rome  was  try- 
ing to  subdue  these  people,  Carthage 
attacked  Rome  by  coming  up  from  Af- 
rica. Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general 
invaded  Italy  through  the  Peninsula. 

Rome  finally  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  during  the  First 
Century.  Spain  (which  then  included 
what  is  now  Portugal)  became  one  of 
the  richest  territories  of  the  far-flung 
Roman  Empire.  She  also  became  one  of 
the  most  Romanized  provinces.  Julius 
Caesar,  as  a young  man,  was  once  gov- 
ernor of  Spain.  It  was  on  his  return  from 


Spain  to  Rome  that  he  made  his  famous 
remark,  “ I would  rather  be  first  in  a 
small  Iberian  village  than  second  in 
Rome.” 

During  the  six  hundred  years  that 
Rome  ruled  in  Spain,  she  left  a lasting 
mark  on  her  most  westerly  province. 
Even  today  there  are  in  Spain  reminders 
of  Roman  civilization:  strong  stone 
bridges  arching  over  streams,  great 
aqueducts  bringing  fresh  mountain  wa- 
ter into  the  cities  and  villages,  roads  so 
well  built  that  they  have  stood  for  al- 
most two  thousand  years.  These  bridges, 
aqueducts,  and  roads  were  constructed 
by  the  Romans  and  were  used  long  after 
the  Spanish  people  had  forgotten  that 
the  Romans  had  ever  conquered  Spain. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  Roman 
aqueducts  which  bring  water  to  the  city 
of  Segovia  [say  goh'vya].  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  after  the  power  of  Rome 
had  disintegrated,  the  peasants  in  the 
vicinity  called  the  aqueduct  “ el  diablo  ” 
(the  devil).  Not  knowing  who  had  built 
it,  they  decided  that  only  the  magic  art 
of  the  devil  was  strong  enough  to  place 
one  massive  stone  on  top  of  the  other 
with  such  clever  design. 

Some  of  the  oldest  Spanish  villages 
and  towns  are  surrounded  by  walls,  now 
crumbled,  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
built  to  keep  out  their  enemies.  Others 
have  great  triumphal  arches  through 
which  the  victorious  troops  once 
marched.  Roman  colosseums  are  also  to 
be  seen. 

The  Romans  imposed  their  language, 
laws,  education,  customs,  and  religion 
on  the  lands  which  made  up  modern 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Portuguese 
language,  spoken  in  the  west;  Castilian, 
spoken  in  the  center  and  south;  and 
Catalan,  spoken  in  the  east,  are  all  Ro- 
mance (Roman-like)  languages,  de- 
rived from  Latin.  The  fundamental  laws 
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of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  based  on  Ro- 
man law.  Like  Italy,  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula still  has  an  essentially  Roman  cul- 
ture. It  was  the  Romans,  too,  who 
brought  Spain  her  religion,  first  her 
pagan  gods  and  finally  Christianity.  It 
is  believed  that  St.  Paul  preached  in 
Spain.  At  any  rate,  Christianity  appeared 
in  Rome  in  his  time,  and  it  soon  made  its 
way  into  Spain.  The  Roman  Catholic 
faith  has  been  the  principal  one  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies  ever  since  except  during 
the  eight  hundred  years  of  Moorish  rule. 
Then  the  Mohammedan  religion  was 
official  and  predominant. 

The  northern  barbarians  swept 
through  Spain.  The  Romans  and  Ro- 
manized Spaniards,  after  about  six  hun- 
dred years,  seem  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  early  vigor.  It  was  a poor  time  to 
become  soft,  because  Germanic  barbar- 
ians were  migrating  into  Europe.  Gothic 
tribes  grew  re-stless.  They  lived  in  Ro- 
man territory  south  of  the  Danube  for  a 
time,  and  even  adopted  Christianity.  But 
soon  they  quarreled  with  the  Romans, 
and  their  renowned  leader,  Alaric  the 
Goth  captured  and  sacked  Rome. 

The  Goths  also  spread  to  France  and 
Spain,  dividing  the  territory  among 
themselves.  One  of  the  barbarian  tribes, 
the  Vandals  who  had  entered  Spain 
earlier,  took  southern  Spain.  Andalusia, 
in  southern  Spain,  takes  its  name  from 
the  Vandals.  Later  attacked  by  the  Visi- 
goths, the  Vandals  went  over  to  North 
Africa.  The  Visigoth  monarchy  on  the 
Peninsula  lasted  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  until  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion early  in  the  Eighth  Century.  The 
Vandal  government  was  unstable,  but 
it  ruled  Spain  harshly  and  made  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Goths,  though 
far  less  civilized  than  the  people  they  con- 
quered, at  least  brought  Spain  new  blood 
and  energy.  The  Christian  Church 
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helped  to  unify  the  inhabitants  and  the 
conquerors,  and  it  also  helped  to  keep 
learning  alive. 

The  Moors  marched  into  Spain.  At 

this  point  in  the  story  of  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula, something  happened  in  Spain 
which  brought  her  culture  and  learning 
while  the  other  European  countries  were 
still  living  in  ignorance.  To  understand 
what  occurred  we  must  recall  the  story 
of  Mohammed,  and  Mohammedanism. 
The  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Century, 
Mohammed  gave  a new  faith  to  the 
Arabs  who  lived  on  the  great  Arabian 
Desert.  His  turbaned  followers  deter- 
mined to  convert  the  world  to  Moham- 
medanism. Mounted  on  splendid  horses, 
the  Arabs  raged  through  northern  Af- 
rica like  a storm,  sweeping  all  opposition 
before  them,  and  converting  the  people 
of  North  Africa  to  their  faith.  Less  than 
one  hundred  years  after  Mohammed 
had  given  his  new  religion  to  the  world, 
his  followers  stood  ready  to  cross  the  nar- 
row Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  carry  their  re- 
ligion and  civilization  into  Europe. 

The  Goths  were  weakened  by  political 
and  religious  disturbances,  and  Spain 
once  again  became  fair  game  for  in- 
vaders. Early  in  the  Eighth  Century  the 
Mohammedans  from  North  Africa  made 
what  we  would  now  call  an  amphibious 
landing  at  Gibraltar.  The  Visigoths  put 
up  fairly  sturdy  resistance,  but  it  was 
useless.  Soon  nearly  all  Spain  was  over- 
run by  the  Mohammedans.  Here  is  a 
description  of  the  Moors  which  is  given 
by  an  author  who  sympathized  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Spain: 

. . . the  reins  of  their  horses  were  as  fire, 
their  faces  black  as  pitch,  their  eyes  shone 
like  burning  candles;  their  horses  were 
swift  as  leopards  and  the  riders  fiercer  than 
a wolf  in  a sheepfold  at  night;  ...  the 
noble  Goths  were  broken  in  an  hour, 
quicker  than  tongue  can  tell.  Oh,  luckless 
Spain! 
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On  through  Spain  marched  the  vic- 
tors, over  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  and 
into  southern  France  where  they 
were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  at  the 
Battle  of  Tours  in  732,  an  important 
date  in  Europe’s  history.  The  map  on 
page  66  shows  Gibraltar,  where  the 
Moors  entered,  and  Tours,  in  France, 
where  they  were  defeated. 

The  Moors  settled  and  civilized  Spain. 
When  the  Moors  found  they  could  not 
push  their  way  through  France  and  on 
into  Europe,  they  returned  to  settle  down 
on  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Here  they 
built  up  a Moorish  state  that  lasted  al- 
most eight  hundred  years.  Canada,  as  a 
nation,  is  less  than  one  hundred  years 
old.  During  those  eight  centuries  there 
was  a remarkable  civilization  in  Spain. 

While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  Spain  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  brilliant  learning  of  the  Moors. 
When  London,  Paris,  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities  were  mere  villages,  Cordova 
[kohr'doh  vah],  the  capital  of  Spain,  was 
a flourishing  city  with  200,000  houses  and 
more  than  a million  people.  A Moorish 
writer  says  that  after  dark  one  could 
walk  ten  miles  through  Cordova  and 
never  pass  through  a street  not  lighted 
by  public  lamps.  This  was  at  a time 
when  a man  venturing  out  after  dark 
in  Paris  or  London  had  to  take  a lantern 
to  light  his  way  and  had  to  wear  high 
boots  to  wade  through  the  thick  mud 
that  often  covered  the  streets.  When 
other  Europeans  were  dressed  in  skins 
of  animals  and  in  coarse  clothing,  the 
Moors  were  wearing  bright  silks,  cotton 
cloth,  and  fine  linens.  They  also  took 
baths  in  the  900  bathhouses  of  Cordova. 
Christian  Europe  at  that  time  remained 
relatively  unwashed. 

The  caliph  built  a comfortable  palace. 
The  palace  of  the  caliph,  or  ruler  of  the 
Moors,  was  far  more  beautiful  and 


comfortable  than  any  of  the  castles  of  the 
medieval  knights.  Although  rather  plain 
outside,  inside  it  was  beautifully  fin- 
ished with  highly  polished  marble.  The 
walls  were  elaborately  carved  and  the 
floors  covered  with  colorful  mosaics 
made  up  of  small  pieces  of  colored  tile, 
glass,  and  stone,  carved  and  fitted  to- 
gether to  make  patterns.  The  Moors 
were  masters  in  mosaic  work. 

In  the  palace  of  the  caliph  were  carved 
marhle  columns  and  fountains.  Jets  of 
water  played  from  the  fountains.  In  the 
winter,  soft,  handwoven  Persian  rugs 
from  the  East  were  spread  on  the  floors. 
Hot  and  cold  water  was  piped  into  the 
bathrooms  even  at  this  early  date. 

The  Moorish  scholars  established 
schools  and  libraries.  Most  of  the  learn- 
ing of  Greece  was  unknown  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  Arabs  had 
come  into  contact  with  Greek  civiliza- 
tion in  the  parts  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  they  had  conquered,  and  they 
brought  it  to  Spain.  There  were  many 
noted  scholars,  both  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
in  Moorish  Andalusia.  They  helped  to 
transmit  Greek  culture  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. They  made  notable  contributions 
to  philosophy,  medicine,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  and  botany.  Nu- 
merous schools  were  established,  includ- 
ing hundreds  of  free  schools.  The  rich 
could  go  to  private  academies  and  later 
to  universities.  There  were  splendid  li- 
braries. In  the  10th  Century  the  schol- 
arly caliph  of  Cordova  sent  all  over  the 
world  for  books,  and  finally  gathered  to- 
gether a library  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes. 

The  Moors  left  beautiful  monuments 
in  southern  Spain,  many  of  which  are 
fortunately  preserved:  the  graceful  and 
lovely  Alhambra  fahl  ahm'brah]  at 
Granada  [grah  nah'dah],  the  thousand- 
columned  Mosque  of  Cordova,  the  cob 
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The  Mosque  of  Cordova 

This  mosque  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Moorish  buildings  in  Spain.  It  was  used  as  fortress 
as  well  as  mosque.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  a forest  of  pillars.  There  are  over  800 
pillars  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  Notice  the  odd  striped  arches  overhead. 
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orful  Alcazar  [ahl  kah'thahr],  or  palace, 
at  Seville,  and  many  more.  A part  of  the 
Mosque  of  Cordova  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture on  page  73. 

Moorish  life  was  based  on  agriculture 
and  good  trade.  The  Moors  introduced 
rice  and  cotton  and  peaches  and  other 
fruits  into  Spain,  including  the  orange 
and  lemon.  They  also  introduced  silk 
culture.  They  were  noted  for  fine  pot- 
tery, glazed  tiles,  silks,  brocades,  velvet, 
ornamental  leather  products,  and  jewels. 
Some  of  the  irrigation  canals  they  built 
are  still  in  use.  Moorish  civilization, 
truly  a splendid  one,  had  a tremendous 
effect  not  only  on  Spain  but  on  the  rest 
of  Europe  as  well. 

The  Christians  gradually  drove  the 
Moors  southward.  The  reconquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Christians  took  a very  long 
time  indeed.  Of  the  several  little  Chris- 


tian kingdoms  in  the  north  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  Castile  finally  became  the 
most  powerful.  The  Castilian  king,  Al- 
fonso VI,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nth 
Century,  extended  his  power  over  To- 
ledo; this  meant  that  most  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  Spain  was  in  Christian  hands. 
His  most  important  vassal  and  best  war- 
rior was  the  Cid  [theed]  — this  Arabic 
word  means  “ lord  ” or  “ master  ” — 
Spain’s  foremost  national  hero.  The  Cid 
was  a great  soldier,  an  excellent  organ- 
izer, and  a faithful  servant  of  his  sover- 
eign. The  Spanish  poem  El  Cid  tells  the 
story  of  this  most  human  hero.  He  con- 
quered the  great  Moorish  city  of  Valen- 
cia, although  it  could  not  be  held  for 
long.  Much  later,  in  the  13th  Century, 
the  King  of  Castile  conquered  Seville 
and  Cordova.  Afterward  the  Moors  were 
confined  to  a small  area  near  Granada. 
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The  founding  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archy. During  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
Century  the  northern  part  of  what  is 
now  Portugal  was  a country  ruled  by 
counts  who  were  vassals  of  the  king  of 
Leon.  Pushing  south  against  the  Moors, 
they  conquered  so  much  territory  that  in 
1144  Count  Alfonso  Enriques  [aynree' 
kes]  took  the  title  of  King.  Alfonso 
captured  Lisbon.  Over  the  years  the 
Moors  were  gradually  driven  southward 
in  Portugal,  as  they  had  been  in  Spain. 
Portugal  remained  a separate  kingdom 
for  over  four  hundred  years.  In  1580,  she 
was  taken  over  by  her  strong  neighbor 
and,  at  this  time  in  history,  ceased  her 
independent  existence  and  became  a part 
of  Spain  until  1640. 

Social  conditions  in  the  Peninsula 
were  improving.  The  history  of  kings 
and  battles  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  any 
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nation.  The  life  of  the  people  is  of  even 
more  importance.  And  life  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  was 
gradually  improving.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal had  relatively  prosperous  agricul- 
ture; their  most  important  activities 
were  trade  and  manufacturing.  As  in 
the  rest  of  Europe  a middle  class  in  the 
towns  rose  to  prosperity  and  power,  and 
the  lot  of  the  serfs  improved  consider- 
ably. 

The  kings  often  sided  with  the  people 
and  the  towns  against  overbearing  feu- 
dal nobles,  and  the  town's  acquired 
special  charters  giving  them  greater 
privileges.  Representatives  of  the  towns 
were  admitted  to  a national  council  as 
early  as  the  12th  Century,  probably  the 
first  instance  of  a representative  type  of 
government  to  be  seen  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, not  including  Rome.  The  Moors, 
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you  will  recall,  were  among  the  best 
educated  peoples  of  Europe,  and  educa- 
tion was  gradually  improved,  though 
still  confined  to  a small  select  class  of 
people.  The  great  medieval  university  of 
Salamanca  was  founded  very  early  in 
the  13th  Century,  and  several  other  uni- 
versities were  founded  slightly  later. 
Also  the  13th  Century  rulers  encouraged 
Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Moslem  schol- 
ars, poets,  and  musicians.  Epic  poems 
and  spirited  ballads,  in  which  Spain  has 
always  been  extraordinarily  rich,  were 
written.  The  people  could  see  simple 
dramas  and  religious  plays.  Religion,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  an  essential 
part  of  life  in  Spain,  and  the  government 
and  the  Church  became  more  and  more 
inseparable.  This  religious  unity  made 
national  political  unity  or  growth  as  a 
nation  easier  to  accomplish. 

A marriage  made  a nation.  By  the 
middle  of  the  15th  Century,  Castile  was 
in  control  of  most  of  central  Spain.  Soon 
the  Kingdom  of  Aragon  gained  control 
over  all  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Then,  shortly  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  another  very  signifi- 
cant event  occurred  in  Spain;  the  two 
Spanish  kingdoms,  Aragon  and  Castile, 
were  united. 

In  Castile  a young  girl,  Isabella,  had 
come  to  the  throne.  Her  beauty  and 
manner  were  so  appealing  that  people 
began  to  suggest  that  she  would  make  a 
good  wife  for  Ferdinand,  the  handsome 
young  king  of  Aragon.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  advisers  of  the  kingdoms  to 
arrange  the  match,  for  the  two  young 
people  fell  in  love  and  were  married. 
It  has  been  said  that  “ Never  in  the  an- 
nals of  courtly  marriage  was  a match  so 
happy  and  so  entirely  blessed.”  But  this 
marriage  was  more  than  a union  of  two 
young  people;  it  resulted  in  a union  of 
two  strong  kingdoms. 


In  governing  their  kingdoms  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  proved  positive  and 
determined  rulers.  Isabella,  to  force  the 
nobles  to  recognize  her  leadership,  once 
had  the  castles  of  sixty  troublesome 
barons  torn  down.  Ferdinand  was  also 
determined  to  be  complete  ruler  of  his 
kingdom.  “ When  anything  needs  to  be 
done,”  he  said,  “ one  head  is  better  than 
a thousand.” 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  tried  to  unite 
Spain  and  to  expand  their  territory 
abroad  as  well.  This  policy  was  to  have 
a tremendous  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Soon  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  be- 
came the  undisputed  rulers  of  all  Spain 
that  was  not  held  by  the  Moors.  Ferdi- 
nand was  glad  to  extend  his  kingdom, 
and  Isabella  hoped  to  spread  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  through  southern  Spain. 
She  was  a devout  Roman  Catholic  and 
felt  it  her  duty  to  fight  battles  for  the 
Church.  In  their  zeal  for  national  unity 
the  Spanish  monarchs  gave  new  form  to 
an  old  instrument  for  repressing  heresy 
or  religious  beliefs  opposed  to  those  of 
the  medieval  Church.  People  with  Jew- 
ish or  Moorish  blood  in  their  veins  but 
whose  claim  to  be  loyal  Christians  was 
suspected,  were  the  chief  victims  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  as  the  repressive  in- 
stitution came  to  be  called.  The  Inquisi- 
tion was  very  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  Crown,  by  whom  its  officers  were 
appointed.  So  the  Inquisition  came  to 
have  as  much  political  as  religious  sig- 
nificance. 

The  Jews  and  the  Moors  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Peninsula.  Officials  ap- 
pointed by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
try  those  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Church  had  no  authority  to  try  Jews 
and  Moors  who  made  no  pretence  of  be- 
ing Christians.  The  Spanish  monarchs, 
however,  believed  they  could  not  unify 
Spain  unless  all  the  people  belonged  to 
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the  Church.  So  in  1492  Jews  who  would 
not  accept  Christianity  had  to  leave 
Spain.  Portugal  soon  followed  suit. 

The  Jews  had  entered  Spain  at  a fairly 
early  date.  Many  of  them  had  become 
prosperous  and  some  had  reached  high 
positions  in  the  government.  Most  of  the 
Jews  were  able  and  industrious.  They 
were  the  craftsmen  and  businessmen  of 
Spain.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  decline  of 
prosperity  in  the  Peninsula.  Moreover, 
there  were  many  learned  men  among 
the  Jews  who  were  forced  to  leave  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  development  of  sci- 
ence, particularly  medicine,  suffered  a 
great  setback. 

Meanwhile  the  combined  kingdoms 
of  Aragon  and  Castile  had  become  so 
strong  that  the  separate  Moorish  rulers 
were  paying  money  tribute  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  prevent  war  with 
them.  Finally,  however,  when  a Spanish 
messenger  was  sent  to  Granada  to  bring 


home  the  yearly  tribute,  the  Moorish 
ruler  told  him  to  say  to  his  king  and 
queen  that  the  mines  no  longer  con- 
tained gold  but  steel.  This  haughty  re- 
ply started  a war  which  went  on  until 
1492  when  the  Moors  surrendered  at 
Granada. 

The  desire  to  expel  the  Moors  was 
connected  with  the  idea  of  political  and 
religious  unity.  The  Moors  were  foreign 
invaders  against  whom  the  Spanish  had 
been  fighting  for  nearly  800  years.  And, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish,  the  Moors 
were  heathen.  It  was  not  enough,  there- 
fore, to  defeat  them  in  battle.  The  Moors 
were  given  the  choice  of  becoming 
Christians  or  leaving  Spain.  During  the 
next  hundred  years  nearly  three  million 
Moors  left  Spain  for  North  Africa.  They 
were  driven  from  Portugal,  too.  This 
treatment  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  dealt 
a heavy  blow  to  civilization  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  retarded  their  devel- 
opment for  many  years  to  come. 


Qhapter  3 ~ Spain  and  Portugal  Exploited  New  Lands 
but  Lost  Power  at  Home 


A united  Spain  led  the  Western 

world.  With  the  Moors  conquered,  all 
of  Spain  was  ruled  by  Spaniards.  The 
kingdom  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  ex- 
tended from  the  bleak  northern  moun- 
tains to  the  warm  southern  plains.  A 
common  purpose,  the  desire  to  drive  out 
the  Moors,  had  done  much  to  unite  the 
Spanish  people.  Spaniards  from  all  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  had  fought  side  by  side 
and  had  rejoiced  together  when  the  vic- 


tory was  won.  With  a strong  king  and 
queen  to  head  the  nation,  with  the  peo- 
ple unified  as  never  before,  Spain  was  to 
win  fame  and  respect  abroad.  For  a time, 
she  was  to  have  a high  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Spaniards  searched  for  gold  and  glory 
in  the  New  World.  The  year  1492 
marked  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in 
Spanish  history.  Not  only  was  the  en- 
tire Spanish  Peninsula  reconquered,  but 
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an  expedition  was  sent  out  which  was 
to  bring  fame  and  glory  to  Spain.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  Columbus,  sailing  in 
ships  which  had  been  furnished  by  Isa- 
bella, discovered  the  New  World.  The 
picture  on  this  page  shows  an  important 
occasion  in  Columbus’  life. 

You  already  know  that  Spain  took  the 
lead  in  exploring  the  New  World.  Hun- 
dreds of  adventurers  sailed  in  ships  that 
were  bought  by  the  king  of  Spain.  Other 
farsighted  men  sent  out  expeditions  at 
their  own  expense.  Some  went  for  gold; 
some  to  win  glory;  some  went  to  carry 
the  name  of  God  into  the  New  World. 
But  Spain’s  glory  came  mainly  from  the 
explorers  who  claimed  the  lands  they  ex- 
plored and  planted  the  flag  of  Spain  in 
all  the  Americas. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  tell  again 
the  story  of  Balboa  who  discovered  the 
distant  Pacific,  of  Cortes  who  invaded 


Mexico,  of  Ponce  de  Leon  [pohn'thay 
day  lay  ohn'J  who  searched  for  the 
Fountain  of  Youth,  or  of  De  Soto  who 
found  the  Mississippi.  You  have  learned 
about  the  explorers  of  the  16th  Century 
in  your  Canadian  geography.  But  the 
map  on  page  79  will  bring  back  to  mind 
the  expeditions  of  these  men  and  show 
how  much  of  the  New  World  was  ex- 
plored and  claimed  by  Spain. 

During  the  16th  Century  quantities 
of  gold  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  Spain 
from  her  colonies  in  America.  Spain  be- 
came the  wealthiest  nation  in  Europe. 
The  nobles  of  Spain,  enriched  by  plun- 
der, ate  their  food  from  gold  and  silver 
plates.  Ladies  wore  priceless  gems  and 
dresses  of  gold  cloth.  Everywhere  the 
flag  of  Spain  was  feared  and  respected. 

Portugal  also  had  an  eye  for  explora- 
tion. Although  many  enthusiastic  voy- 
agers sailed  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  we 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Columbus  Pleading  His  Cause  before  Isabella 


Columbus  must  have  been  eloquent  and  convincing,  for  Queen  Isabella  provided  the 
three  ships  in  which  he  sailed  westward  and  discovered  a new  world. 
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Extent  of  Spanish  Rule  under  Charles  V 
The  shaded  portion  of  the  map  shows  how  much  of  the  Western  world  was  ruled  by 
Emperor  Charles  V of  Spain.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  Spain  was  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  of  Western  Europe. 


must  not  forget  the  exploring  spirit  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  started  sailing  to 
far  away  places  considerably  earlier.  A 
guiding  spirit  was  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,  who  encouraged  exploration 
in  Africa  and  South  America.  In  the 
15th  Century  Portuguese  royalty  carried 
on  his  work.  Early  in  the  15th  Century, 
the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores  were  re- 
discovered and  colonized  by  Portuguese. 
Diaz  rounded  the  African  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  1498  Vasco  da  Gama,  follow- 
ing the  same  route,  finally  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Calicut,  in  western  India. 

Many  more  voyages  of  discovery  were 
carried  out  by  the  Portuguese.  In  fact, 
during  this  period  of  discovery  the  Pope 
conferred  on  the  Portuguese  king  the 
title  of  “ Lord  of  the  navigation,  con- 
quest, and  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  India.”  The  Portuguese  also 
discovered  Java,  Siam  (now  Thailand), 
some  of  the  China  coast,  and  Japan. 
Magellan,  the  first  man  whose  ships 
sailed  round  the  globe,  was  a Portuguese, 
though  he  was  in  the  service  of  Spain. 

The  Portuguese  were  seeking  trade, 
and  they  did  not  penetrate  far  inland  in 


the  countries  which  they  discovered. 
Nevertheless  they  gained  an  extensive 
foreign  empire-.  This  included  Brazil, 
which  was  visited  by  Alvares  Cabral 
[ahlvahr'ays  kah  brahl'].  One  day  Bra- 
zil would  be  greater  than  the  mother 
country,  with  the  largest  Portuguese- 
speaking city  of  the  world,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro [ree'oo  di  zhuh  nay'roo]. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Portugal  was 
brief.  The  Golden  Age  of  Portugal,  like 
that  of  Spain,  was  in  the  16th  Century, 
The  Portuguese  were  extending  their 
power  abroad,  and  they  were  prosperous 
at  home.  They  were  extremely  proud  of 
their  nationality.  They  were  strong  in 
their  religious  faith,  which  they  carried 
to  all  lands  they  touched.  As  they  spread 
their  trade  to  other  lands,  their  interest 
grew  in  colonies,  and  economic  expan- 
sion abroad.  But  despite  their  Golden 
Age  of  trade  and  expansion  the  Portu- 
guese were  to  fall,  as  you  have  already 
learned,  to  their  powerful  neighbor, 
Spain,  in  1580.  Sixty  years  later  Portu- 
gal regained  independence. 

Spain’s  Golden  Age  was  also  brief. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  16th  Century, 
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The  Armada 

The  131  vessels  of  the  Armada  took  two  months  to  sail  from  Lisbon  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel. After  a mismanaged  voyage  and  a violent  storm  and  an  attack  by  Drake’s  forces,  only 
about  50  ships  managed  to  return  to  Spain. 


Spain’s  ruler  was  Charles  I of  Spain,  gen- 
erally called  Charles  V (of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire).  He  was  the  most  pow- 
erful sovereign  of  his  time.  He  fought, 
with  much  success,  to  extend  Spain’s  po- 
litical power  in  Europe.  He  had  inher- 
ited the  Low  Countries,  as  you  read  in 
Part  Two.  Sardinia,  southern  Italy, 
and  Austria  were  also  inherited.  He  won 
most  of  northern  Italy  by  conquest.  As 
Charles  V made  Spain  the  center  of  his 
empire,  all  of  these,  except  Austria,  be- 
came practically  possessions  of  Spain.  As 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
Charles  V was  also  the  overlord  of  Ger- 
many. However,  Charles  was  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many, and  he  finally  gave  up  his  impe- 
rial duties  and  retired  to  a monastery. 
His  industrious  son,  Philip  II,  took  over 
the  throne  of  Spain,  and  with  it  all  of  his 
father’s  possessions  except  Austria  and 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  These  went 
to  Charles’s  brother,  Ferdinand. 

Philip  II,  called  by  Spaniards  “the 


Prudent  ” and  by  his  enemies  “ the  Devil 
of  the  South,”  tried  hard  to  pursue  his 
father’s  policies.  In  spite  of  his  best  ef- 
forts, he  also  failed. 

Spain  lost  her  possessions  through 
neglect  and  misrule.  Under  Charles  V 
and  later  his  son  Philip  II,  Spain  ruled 
rich  colonies  in  the  New  World  as  well 
as  holding  sway  over  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  But  she  gov- 
erned poorly.  Instead  of  helping  her  col- 
onies and  territories  and  winning  their 
loyalty  and  respect,  she  overtaxed  the 
people  and  took  their  gold  for  herself. 
Soon  parts  of  the  Spanish  empire  were 
agitating  for  independence. 

The  Netherlands,  which  at  the  time 
were  under  Spanish  rule,  were  the  first 
to  revolt.  Then,  gradually,  the  countries 
of  the  New  World  began  to  fall  away. 
They  were  tired  of  the  burden  of 
Spanish  taxes,  of  having  public  offices 
filled  by  Spaniards,  of  having  the 
churches  controlled  by  foreign  priests. 
In  1800  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
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all  of  South  America  except  Brazil  be- 
longed to  Spain.  By  1900  she  owned  not 
one  acre  of  land  in  the  New  World.  Neg- 
lect, misrule,  and  selfishness  had  lost 
Spain  her  most  valuable  possessions. 

Another  mistake  that  greatly  weak- 
ened the  Spanish  power  came  through 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews, 
which  we  read  about  in  the  preceding 
I chapter. 

English  sea  captains  gave  Spain  a 
great  blow.  In  1588  a disaster  befell 
[ Spain  from  which  she  was  never  to  re- 
cover. In  that  year,  another  fateful 
. date  in  the  story  of  nations,  Philip  II 
of  Spain  sent  more  than  a hundred 
| ships  and  thousands  of  men  to  punish 
1 England  for  the  part  she  had  played 
in  helping  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
1 lands  gain  their  independence  from 
! Spain. 

From  the  time  the  stately  Armada 
sailed  from  the  Spanish  harbor  of  Cadiz 
until  the  day  a few  broken  ships  strag- 
gled back  to  safety,  the  men  of  Spain 
! fared  poorly.  First,  the  daring  English 
! sea  captains  threw  the  Armada  into  a 
; panic  by  their  defense  and  drove  them 
! through  the  Channel  to  the  North  Sea 
| where  a storm  sent  many  of  the  Spanish 
galleons  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  On- 
ly a few  of  the  Spaniards  who  sailed 
north  to  fight  the  English  returned  to 
tell  the  story.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  England  wrested  from 
j Spain  her  rule  of  the  sea.  From  that 
time  Spain  began  to  sink  into  the  back- 
ground, while  England  ruled  the  waves 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  downfall  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

This  eclipse  of  Spain  was  to  last  for  three 
centuries.  Not  until  recent*  years  has 
Spain  again  become  a significant  factor 
in  world  affairs.  The  Spanish  monarchy 
constantly  became  weaker  and  Spain 


declined  in  every  way.  Finally  she  lost 
not  only  all  her  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  but  her  influence  in  Europe  and 
her  prosperity  within  her  own  borders. 
The  course  of  Portugal,  a part  of  Spain 
from  1580  to  1640,  was  similar.  We 
might  remember  that  other  empires  be- 
fore Spain  and  Portugal  had  risen  only 
to  decline  and  become  weak. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  were  many 
and  complicated.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment came  to  be  something  closely  ap- 
proaching the  20th  Century  Fascist 
totalitarian  state,  except  that  in  Spain 
the  Church  played  a very  important  role. 
The  sovereigns,  in  furthering  the  royal 
power,  had  suppressed  the  liberties  of 
which  the  towns  had  been  so  proud. 
Charles  V,  for  example,  vigorously  sup- 
pressed the  towns  or  cities,  like  Toledo, 
which  ventured  to  fight  against  him  for 
their  rights.  The  national  assembly  met 
less  and  less  frequently.  Religious  lib- 
erty was  impossible. 

Moreover,  foreign  nations  were  jeal- 
ous of  Spain’s  great  power  and  attacked 
her  whenever  they  could.  The  foreign 
wars  were  so  expensive  and  taxes  were 
so  high  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  en- 
gage in  industry  or  trade.  The  gold  and 
silver  from  America  seemed  to  make  the 
Peninsula  rich  *for  a time,  but  the  riches 
brought  about  high  prices  and  were 
finally  squandered.  People  found  them- 
selves as  poverty-stricken  as  they  had 
been  before. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  laid  no  firm 
foundation  for  wealth  in  colonies  or 
trade,  or  stability  at  home.  Wealth  be- 
came concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few. 
Court  life  was  extravagant  and  splendid, 
much  as  it  was  in  France  at  the  time 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  The  people, 
of  course,  became  more  and  more 
wretched. 

In  general,  Spain  and  Portugal 
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Courtesy  Spanish  American  Society 

Gate  of  Alcantara 


This  gate  is  part  of  a Roman  bridge  built 
across  the  Tagus  [tah'guhs]  River  at  Al- 
cantara [ahl  kahn'tah  rah].  The  name  of 
the  town  means  “ the  bridge  ” in  Arabic. 

doomed  themselves  to  disintegration 
and  decay  by  the  17th  Century.  They 
had  followed  a feudal  policy  at  home 
with  the  Church  and  State  combined  to 
gain  wealth  and  suppress  economic  and 
religious  liberties.  That  proved  to  be  an 
outmoded  economic  and  social  system 
for  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  Their 
foreign  trade  had  not  prospered  and 
their  sea  power  had  declined  in  compe- 
tition with  their  great  rivals,  the  British 
navy,  and  the  British  and  Dutch  mer- 
chants. The  nations  of  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula were  not  ready  to  face  the  op- 
portunities and  effects  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  which  began  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. Ceasing  to  progress  and  to  grow, 
they  had  declined. 

Three  powerful  groups  determined 
life  in  Spain.  In  the  19th  and  20th  Cen- 
turies, Spain  was  mainly  held  in  the  grip 
of  three  powerful  groups : the  large  land- 


owners, the  clergy,  and  the  army.  The 
land  was  held  by  a small  number  of 
people,  the  grandees  (Spain’s  high-rank- 
ing noblemen)  and  wealthy  landlords. 
The  peasants  did  not  own  the  land  but 
farmed  it  for  the  landlords,  much  as  the 
serfs  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  While  the 
peasants  were  not  bound  to  the  land  as 
their  ancestors  had  been,  they  were  held 
in  such  poverty  that  they  seldom  es- 
caped. They  could  not  risk  other  fields 
of  labor.  Neither  were  the  large  land- 
owners  of  Spain  efficient  managers. 
While  the  people  went  hungry  they 
permitted  large  estates  to  remain  un- 
cultivated, sometimes  reserving  them 
merely  for  hunting  or  for  raising  bulls 
to  be  killed  in  the  bullfights.  Spain’s 
landlord-and-land  problem  was  a tre- 
mendous one.  Naturally  little  was  done 
about  it  under  the  monarchy,  for  the 
king  looked  to  these  wealthy  landown- 
ers for  support.  Later  you  will  see  how 
the  people  tried  to  take  things  into  their 
own  hands,  and  what  happened  to  them. 

The  greatest  landlord  in  all  Spain  was 
the  Church,  which  had  become  more 
than  a religious  institution.  It  engaged 
in  many  activities,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  publishing,  banking,  and 
government.  The  Church  press  was  the 
best  equipped  and  most  powerful  in  the 
country.  Certainly  the  Church  was  a 
powerful  economic,  social,  and  political 
force  in  the  life  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  was  stronger  than  any 
man,  mightier  than  any  grandee,  and 
more  powerful  than  the  monarchy  or  the 
army. 

A third  powerful  group  in  Spain  was 
the  army.  The  Spanish  army  was  unique 
ill  many  ways.  Its  size  was  strangely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  staff  of  officers  was  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
the  army.  There  was  approximately  one 
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officer  for  every  six  to  ten  men.  Further- 
more this  officer  caste  of  the  army  was 
favored  in  every  way.  For  years,  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  was  for  officers’  salaries. 
Only  a small  amount  was  devoted  to 
armaments  and  the  payroll  of  the  men  in 
the  ranks.  The  Spanish  army  under 
Alfonso  XIII  was  noted  for  being  ineffi- 
cient and  ineffective,  poorly  organized 
and  badly  armed.  Yet  no  other  army  has 
ever  had  a greater  influence  in  the  rule 
of  a country.  Its  officer  caste  resisted 
change,  and  used  its  power  to  keep 
Spain  from  becoming  an  efficient,  mod- 
ern nation. 

The  combined  power  of  the  wealthy 
landlords,  a very  powerful  Church,  and 
the  army,  kept  Spain  a weak  and  back- 
ward nation.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  last 
Spanish  king  came  to  the  throne. 

From  monarchy  to  dictatorship.  Al- 
fonso XIII,  the  last  king  of  Spain,  had 
come  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  those  who 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the 
wealthy  landlords,  the  priests,  and  the 
military  caste  in  their  traditional  roles 
of  power.  Alfonso  also  had  been  taught, 
and  firmly  believed  in,  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  The  histories  of  England  and 
France  furnished  him  with  examples. 
When  his  ideas  conflicted  with  the  lib- 
eral Spanish  constitution  which  had 
been  written  in  1912,  he  always  found  a 
way  to  evade  it. 

In  some  ways  Alfonso  was  effective. 
He  realized  that  Spain  needed  more  in- 
dustries and  better  education,  and  that 
she  should  try  to  catch  up  with  her  more 
prosperous  European  neighbors.  Under 
his  rule  factories,  mines,  and  other  in- 
dustries developed;  the  building  of  the 
beautiful  University  City  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Madrid  was  begun;  trade  and 
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friendship  with  South  American  coun- 
tries encouraged. 

Yet  underneath  this  surface  progress, 
trouble  was  brewing.  A series  of  inci- 
dents occurred  with  which  Alfonso 
could  not  cope  successfully.  World  War 
I burst  like  a devastating  bomb  upon 
the  scene,  changing  life  in'  every  Euro- 
pean country.  Although  Alfonso,  proba- 
bly guided  by  a few  intellectuals  who 
warned  him  against  military  suicide, 
managed  to  keep  his  country  out  of  the 
war,  he  could  not  escape  its  conse- 
quences. There  was  a boom  in  Spanish 
war  industries,  but  after  the  war  came 
unemployment,  hunger,  and  unrest. 
Violent  strikes  helped  to  undermine  Al- 
fonso’s popularity  and  position.  The 
labor  movement  was  becoming  stronger. 

Seeking  to  recover  some  of  his  popu- 
larity, Alfonso  sent  a military  expedi- 
tion into  Morocco.  Seldom  has  a war 
proved  more  disastrous  to  an  aggressor. 
The  inefficient  Spanish  army  proved  to 
be  worse  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Thousands  of  Spanish  soldiers 
were  killed  by  the  natives  of  Morocco; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  together 
with  all  of  its  equipment,  was  captured. 
Only  when  France  joined  the  conflict  to 
protect  her  colonies  in  Morocco  was  the 
situation  saved. 

You  can  imagine  the  resentment 
caused  in  Spain  by  Alfonso’s  unsuccess- 
ful war.  To  make  matters  worse  for  the 
king,  the  Republicans,  or  liberals,  seized 
this  opportune  time  to  insist  upon  a re- 
form in  government.  The  bewildered, 
desperate  Alfonso  knew  that  he  must 
do  something  and  do  it  quickly.  Observ- 
ing that  Mussolini  had  been  welcomed 
by  the  Italian  industrialists,  he  allowed 
the  General  Primo  de  Rivera  [pree'moh 
day  ree  vay'rah]  to  take  command  of  the 
government.  And  he  did  not  interfere 
when  Primo  set  aside  the  constitution. 
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In  Spain  as  in  Italy,  dictatorship  had  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day. 

A bloodless  revolution  established  a re- 
public in  Spain.  The  dictatorship  which 
Alfonso  had  encouraged  lasted  until 
1931.  It  had  done  nothing  to  help  the  lot 
of  the  impoverished  common  people.  So 
in  1931  the  Republic  of  Spain  was  born. 
Fortunately  this  came  about  without 
fighting  and  without  bloodshed.  King 
Alfonso  hurried  across  the  border  into 
France.  Seldom  has  a new  government 
been  set  up  with  greater  promise.  Spain 
abandoned  itself  to  the  gay  fiestas  for 
which  it  is  famous,  and  crowds  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  singing, 
dancing,  and  carrying  banners. 

Unlike  the  Russian  revolutionists,  who 
wiped  out  the  royal  family,  the  Spanish 
liberals  treated  the  terrified  queen  and 
her  children  with  the  greatest  of  cour- 
tesy. Eyewitnesses  say  that  the  gay 
crowds  were  so  anxious  not  to  embarrass 
the  queen  with  their  liberal  rejoicing 
that  they  stopped  singing  and  lowered 
their  banners  as  the  queen’s  car  passed. 
Buen  viaje  [bwen  vee  aUhay]  (good 
journey)  was  shouted  after  the  depart- 
ing car.  The  outside  world  was  amazed 
at  the  good  humor  and  success  of  the 
“bloodless  revolution.” 

Spain  as  a republic.  The  men  who 
drew  up  the  new  constitution  and  shaped 
the  course  of  the  nation  were  professors, 
writers,  doctors,  and  lawyers.  They  wrote 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  idealistic 
constitutions  ever  produced.  It  provided 
not  only  for  a representative,  democratic 
government,  but  for  social  reforms,  such 
as  the  care  of  children,  education,  and 
the  social  and  political  freedom  of 
women.  Manuel  Azana  [mah  nwehl' 
ah  thah'nyah],  who  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  was  such  a true  liberal  that 
he  allowed  everyone,  even  the  enemies 


of  the  new  government,  freedom  of 
speech  and  action. 

Azana  and  the  other  leaders  were  not 
experienced  in  making  their  ideas  work 
successfully.  By  their  very  liberality  they 
allowed  the  men  who  opposed  them  to 
gain  the  strength  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. Neither  were  they  sufficiently 
drastic  with  the  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
lic who  tried  to  block  social  reforms  by 
opposing  the  division  of  the  great  estates 
and  refusing  to  grant  better  working 
conditions  in  the  factories. 

In  1933  the  elections  were  won  by  the 
conservatives,  who  immediately  began 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  liberals.  Money 
for  education  was  refused;  unions  for 
workers  were  suppressed;  the  large 
estates  of  wealthy  landowners  were  pro- 
tected; Azana  and  other  liberal  leaders 
were  tried  and  put  into  prison.  When 
some  of  the  workers’  organizations  be- 
gan to  resist  the  new  government,  there 
was  hard  fighting,  and  Spain  entered 
into  a period  of  terror.  Although  the 
liberals  regained  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  early  1936  elections,  their 
success  was  short-lived.  Spain’s  conserva- 
tive military  men  began  to  fear  that  the 
liberals  would  interfere  with  the  army. 
Therefore  a part  of  the  army  revolted 
and,  led  by  General  Franco,  swept  Spain 
into  a bitter  civil  war. 

A clash  of  ideas  became  a clash  of 
swords.  In  this  Spanish  war  of  1936  to 
1939  the  first  conflict  was  between  the 
organized  powerful  conservatives,  and  a 
duly  elected,  established  liberal  govern- 
ment. Clearly  opposing  each  other  in  the 
bitter  struggle  were  the  forces  of  liberal- 
ism and  of  Fascism.  Representing  the 
powerful  interests  and  Fascism  was 
General  Franco,  who  had  on  his  side 
most  of  the  army,  the  monarchists,  the 
landowners,  and  the  more  conservative 
churchmen.  These  supporters  of  the  rev- 
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Press  Association 

Spanish  Loyalists  Escaping  to  France 


Loyalist  troops,  hard  pressed  by  Franco’s  Nationalists,  are  pictured  here  escaping  over 
the  border  into  France.  They  are  under  a French  military  guard. 


olution  were  called  Nationalists  because 
of  their  nationalistic  policies.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  Spanish  liberals 
ranging  from  those  who  hoped  to  see  a 
really  democratic  system  of  government 
established  to  those  who  favored  Com- 
munism. The  liberals  were  known  also 
as  Loyalists  because  they  were  loyal  to 
the  existing  government.  Thus  Spain  be- 
came the  bloody  battleground  for  the 
believers  in  two  opposing  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  ways  of  life.  An  episode 
from  this  war  is  shown  above. 

The  Spanish  Civil  War  was  a preview 
of  World  War  II.  In  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  we  see  the  alignment  of  forces  and 
the  methods  of  all-out  brutality  which 
characterized  World  War  II.  The  Span- 
ish Republican  liberals,  called  the  Reds 
by  their  enemies,  were  aided  by  the 
planes,  guns,  and  soldiers  of  Russia. 


The  Fascist  Franco  received  the  support 
of  the  German  Nazis  and  the  Italian 
Fascists.  Though  these  powers  had  not 
declared  war  they  used  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula as  a proving  ground  for  their 
arms  and  methods  of  warfare.  Spain,  of 
course,  suffered.  Her  land  was  devas- 
tated, her  university  and  other  modern 
projects  laid  in  rubble,  and  her  common 
people  stoned,  punished  with  wanton 
cruelty,  and  killed. 

The  democratic  nations  such  as  Eng- 
land, as  we  shall  learn?  did  not  feel  ready 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  liberals  in 
Spain.  They  were  trying  to  avoid  a gen- 
eral war  and  were  pursuing  a policy  of 
conciliation.  Thus  the  Fascist  forces  in 
Spain  won  out,  the  liberals  were  crushed. 
Spain  now  is  a Fascist  nation,  dictated 
to  by  a Fascist  dictator,  Franco.  With 
the  defeat  of  his  friends,  Mussolini  and 
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Hitler,  Franco’s  position  became  even 
more  shaky.  The  great  powers  agreed 
that  he  must  go.  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  hoped  that  a democratic  gov- 
ernment would  appear  in  Spain.  Russia 
hoped  that  Communism  would  win. 
So  Spain,  after  World  War  II,  remain- 
ed a problem.  Would  Franco  be  dis- 
placed? What  would  replace  Fascism? 

Portugal’s  course  paralleled  that  of 
Spain.  Portugal  ran  a course  parallel 
with  that  of  Spain.  Her  great  colony  of 


Brazil  declared  its  independence  early  in 
the  19th  Century.  About  one  hundred 
years  later,  only  four  years  before  World 
War  I began,  Manoel  ‘[mahnwehr]  II, 
the  last  King,  was  forced  to  abdicate 
and  a republic  was  proclaimed.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  1933,  and  later 
amended,  leans  toward  a Fascist  pattern. 
The  virtual  dictator,  Salazar,  however, 
allowed  the  United  Nations  to  use  the 
Azore  Islands  as  a naval  base  during  the 
latter  part  of  World  War  II. 


Chapter  4 ~ Architects,  Painters,  and  Writers  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
Have  Added  Color  to  Civilization 


The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are 
music-lovers.  The  countless  artists,  writ- 
ers, and  even  ordinary  tourists  who 
visited  Spain  and  Portugal  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  beauty,  color,  and 
picturesqueness  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  their  people.  These  peoples  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  many  forms  of 
art.  Their  love  of  beauty  shows  itself  in 
the  so-called  minor  arts:  weaving,  ce- 
ramics, carving,  iron-work,  lace-making, 
as  well  as  in  architecture,  painting,  and 
literature.  Moreover  they  have  brilliantly 
expressed  their  joy  of  life  in  music  and 
dancing. 

The  dancing  girls  of  Cadiz  were  fa- 
mous in  ancient  times,  and  Spanish 
dances  — and  every  region  of  Spain  has 
its  own  variety  — are  still  celebrated 
-everywhere.  The  fandango  and  bolero 
originated  in  Spain.  Spanish  folk  music 
is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
world’s  richest.  It  has  furnished  inspira- 
tion to  many  great  composers.  Fortu- 
nately hundreds  of  Spanish  tunes  from 
the  13th  Century  onward  have  been  pre- 


served. The  guitar,  in  the  form  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans,  has  been  Spain’s 
traditional  musical  instrument.  Those 
who  have  heard  it  only  in  dance  bands 
may  not  realize  its  possibilities  when  it 
is  played  “ Spanish  style  ” by  a talented 
Spanish  artist.  There  were  many  famous 
guitar  players  as  early  as  the  16th  Cen- 
tury. 

Spain  has  produced  great  painters. 

Spain  has  produced  some  of  the  world’s 
great  painters.  One  who  is  now  held  in 
great  esteem  all  over  the  world  was  not 
born  in  Spain,  but  on  the  island  of 
Crete.  He  lived  and  painted  in  Spain  for 
nearly  forty  years  during  the  last  part 
of  the  16th  Century.  His  work  portrays 
the  mystic  Spanish  spirit.  His  name  was 
Domenico  Theotocopuli  [doh  may'ni- 
koh  thay  oh'toh  koh  poodee],  but  he  is 
better  known  as  El  Greco  [el  grayToh] 
(The  Greek).  Although  he  also  painted 
portraits,  most  of  his  paintings  are  of 
religious  subjects.  They  are  amazing  in 
structure  and  balance,  and  they  show 
El  Greco’s  desire  to  go  far  beyond  real- 
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ism  into  spiritual  interpretation.  His 
figures  are  frequently  elongated.  His 
work  is  remarkable  for  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  and  for  his  use  of  color  and 
texture.  One  of  his  great  pictures  is 
“ The  Burial  of  the  Count  of  Orgaz.” 

No  artist  ever  more  vividly  pre- 
sented the  life  of  the  people  about  him 
than  did  some  of  the  Spanish  painters 
of  the  17th  Century.  Velasquez  [vay- 
lahs'keth],  one  of  Spain’s  greatest  paint- 
ers, was  a man  of  keen  observation. 
He  made  his  brush  picture  what  he 
saw.  Velasquez  painted  many  portraits 
of  the  ugly,  lantern-jawed,  weak- 
mouthed King  Philip  IV,  and  many 
court  scenes.  One  of  his  best-known 
paintings  is  the  charming  and  lifelike 
picture  of  Don  Balthasar  [dohn  bahl- 
tah  sahr']  cantering  over  the  hills  with 
the  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. He  sits  proudly  in  his  saddle  and 
holds  a baton  in  his  right  hand  with  al- 
most comic  seriousness.  This  painting  is 
reproduced  on  this  page.  Another  is  of 
Princess  Maria  Teresa  of  Austria.  As  we 
see  her  in  her  very  elaborate  court  cos- 
tume, we  may  wonder  if  the  life  of  a 
princess  was  always  happy. 

The  18th  Century  was  not  a brilliant 
period  in  Spain’s  artistic  history,  except 
for  one  genius  in  painting:  Francisco 
Goya  [frahn  thees'koh  goh'yah].  He 
lived  lustily  and  intensely.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  much  of  his  vitality  has 
been  preserved  for  us  on  canvas.  His 
range  is  great,  from  delicate  and  tender 
portraits  of  children  to  savage  portrayals 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  as  in  his  “ Shoot- 
ings of  the  Second  of  May,”  or  even  in 
his  portraits  of  the  vicious  Queen  Maria 
Luisa  and  the  unintelligent  King 
Charles  IV.  Goya  has  left  us  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  bullfights,  of  popular  festivals 
and  games,  as  well  as  bitter  etchings 
satirizing  human  vices. 


Courtesy  of  Brown-Robertson  Co.  Inc.,  New  York 


Don  Balthasar 

The  picture  of  the  little  prince,  Don  Bal- 
thasar, shows  that  Velasquez  understood 
children  and  could  make  them  live  in  his 
paintings. 

The  20th  Century  has  not  produced 
any  El  Greco  or  Goya  in  Spain,  but  we 
can  admire  the  gleaming  white  and  blue 
seascapes  of  Sorolla  [sohr  roh'lyah]  or 
the  old  Castilian  types  painted  by  Zulo- 
aga  [thoo'loh  ah'gah].  Pablo  Picasso 
[pah'bloh  pee  kah'soh],  who  has  exerted 
considerable  influence  on  modern  art,  is 
a Spaniard,  though  most  of  his  work  has 
been  done  in  Paris.  Spanish,  too,  is  Sal- 
vador Dali  [sahl  vah  dohr'  dah'lee],  a 
highly  sensational  contemporary  painter. 

Spain  has  made  unique  contributions 
to  architecture.  Spain’s  contribution  to 
architecture  is  as  unique  as  her  music 
and  her  national  dances.  The  two  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Spanish  house 
are  the  patio,  about  which  the  house  is 
built;  and  the  plain  walls  with  small 
windows  on  the  front  or  street  side.  The 
patio,  or  open  court,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  living  room  of  the  Spanish  home.  It 
is  surrounded  on  three  or  four  sides  by 
rooms  that  open  into  it  and  by  arcaded 
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The  Infanta  Margarita 


The  little  Infanta  [een  fahn'tah]  or  Princess,  Margarita,  and  her  lady-in-waiting  were 
painted  by  Velasquez,  who  missed  no  detail  of  ribbon  or  flower  or  smooth  silken  hair. 
These  figures  are  part  of  a larger  painting  called  “ The  Maids  of  Honor.” 


walls  and  projecting  balconies.  The  ar- 
tistically designed  railings  and  grills  at 
the  windows  facing  the  street  are  made 
of  wrought  iron.  The  roofs  are  low  and 
usually  covered  with  red  tile. 

Spain’s  architecture  may  be  said  to  be 
a mixture  of  the  columns  of  the  Italians, 
the  Gothic  arches  of  France,  and  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  the  Moors. 

Medieval  architecture  in  Europe  is 
likely  to  be  thought  of  as  either  Roman- 
esque or  Gothic.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  Moorish  influence  is  to  be  seen.  The 
Alhambra,  mentioned  before,  is  an  an- 
cient palace  and  fortress  built  in  south- 
ern Spain  by  the  Moorish  monarchs  of 
Granada.  Although  much  of  the  old 
palace  was  destroyed,  the  parts  that  re- 
main and  have  been  restored  are  enough 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  and  the 


grandeur  of  this  historic  structure.  The 
Alhambra  is  a beautiful  building,  con- 
structed about  numerous  courts  or  patios 
whose  walls  are  lacelike  and  whose  ceil- 
ings suggest  a starlit  sky.  The  Court  of 
the  Myrtles  has  a reflecting  pool.  The 
fountains  and  trees  in  other  courtyards 
give  an  impression  of  coolness  and  fresh- 
ness. In  the  Court  of  Lions  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  Moorish  sculpture. 
Lions  cut  in  stone  support  a heavy  basin 
of  white  alabaster.  Through  divided 
windows  one  can  see  white  houses  with 
red-tiled  roofs  and  the  beautiful  valley 
and  mountains  in  the  distance.  No  won- 
der the  Alhambra,  seen  by  day  or  on  a 
moonlit  night,  has  always  had  a strong 
appeal.  Some  of  the  Alhambra’s  beauty 
is  shown  in  the  picture  reproduced  on 
page  89. 
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' The  Alhambra 


Brilliant  designs  in  red,  blue,  black,  and  gold  decorate  the  stucco  and  tiled  surfaces  of  the 
Alhambra.  Through  the  arch  at  the  right  in  this  picture,  you  can  see  the  Court  of  the 
Lions,  and  the  sculptured  lions  themselves  in  a ring  around  the  fountain. 


Spain  and  Portugal  have  great  and 
original  literature.  Spanish  literature  has 
always  been  close  to  the  Spanish  people 
and  represents  their  life  and  character. 
It  is  individualistic,  showing  a keen  sense 
of  reality,  a thirst  for  adventure,  and  the 
vision  of  an  ideal.  It  may  be  grave  or 
gay,  mild  or  violent,  like  Spaniards 
themselves.  We  have  already  read  about 
the  poem  “ The  Cid,”  which  reflects 
grave  Castilian  character.  Another  mas- 
terpiece, “ The  Book  of  Good  Love,” 
was  written  in  the  14th  Century  by  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita.  It  is  a poem  which 
pretends  to  be  a sermon  on  the  love  of 
God,  but  it  shows  its  extremely  human 
author  in  many  gay  moods.  Spain  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  ballads.  The  early  songs 
displayed  the  warlike  and  adventurous 
traits  of  Spaniards  with  simple  vigor  and 
directness.  Later  ballads  are  on  all  sorts 
of  themes,  and  the  ballad  form  has  re- 


mained highly  popular  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  Spanish  novels  of  chivalry,  of 
which  the  greatest  is  Amadis  de  Gaula 
[ah  mah  dees'  day  gou'lah],  portray  ad- 
ventures more  romantically,  much  as 
they  are  shown  in  stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Portugal,  too,  had  her  ballads  and 
chivalrous  tales.  She  also  had  a native 
lyric  poetry,  and  was  the  first  section  of 
the  Peninsula  to  produce  sophisticated 
troubadour  poems.  Several  thousands  of 
them  survive.  Portugal  produced  her 
masterpiece  in  the  16th  Century:  “The 
Lusiads,”  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  of 
the  great  adventurer  Vasco  da  Gama  by 
the  sturdy  soldier  Luis  de  Camoens 
[lwees'  day  kah  maunsch'].  It  displays 
the  heroic  spirit  which  inspired  Portu- 
guese adventurers  and  conquerors  in 
Portugal’s  great  period,  and  it  is  vigor- 
ous, dignified,  and  patriotic. 
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If  you  had  to  pick  just  one  book  from 
all  Spain’s  rich  literature,  your  choice 
would  certainly  be  the  famous  novel 
Don  Quixote  [dohn  keehoh'tay].  Its 
author,  Cervantes  [thayr  vahn'tays], 
was  a most  gifted  observer  of  life.  He 
poured  his  knowledge  of  humanity  and 
his  vast  sympathy  into  this  account  of 
the  knight  and  his  faithful,  realistic 
squire,  Sancho  Panza. 

The  drama  was  enormously  popular 
in  17th  Century  Spain,  and  it  appealed 
to  all  classes.  Spain’s  greatest  playwright 
was  Lope  de  Vega  [loh'pay  day  vay' 
gah],  admirable  in  the  quality  as  well 
as  in  the  quantity  of  his  production.  He 
composed  at  least  several  hundred  full- 
length  plays  and  many  miscellaneous 
volumes.  He  is  a symbol  of  Spanish  life, 
and  also  of  dramatic  skill  and  lyric 
grace.  Other  great  Spanish  playwrights 
are  the  witty  Tirso  de  Molina  [teer'soh 
day  moh  lee'nah],  the  social  satirist  Alar- 
con [ah  lahr  kohn'],  and  the  highly  po- 
etic religious  and  philosophical  drama- 
tist Calderon  [kahl  day  rohn'].  Their 
equals  have  not  arisen  since  in  Spain, 


though  there  have  been  many  good  play- 
wrights. In  our  own  days  Benavente 
[bay  nah  vayn'tay]  received  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature. 

Three  Spanish  philosophers  who  have 
been  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Spain  and  of  the  world  are 
Miguel  de  Unamuno  [meegel'  day  00- 
nah  moo'noh],  Salvador  de  Madariaga 
[sahl  vah  dohr'  day  mah  dah  ryah'gah], 
and  Jose  Ortega  y Gasset  [hoh  say'  ohr- 
tay'gah  ee  gah'sayt]. 

Ortega  y Gasset  won  fame  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  by 
his  book  entitled  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses , which  develops  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  “ undisturbed  predomi- 
nance of  the  masses  ” and  the  question, 
“ Can  mass  man  be  awakened  to  per- 
sonal life  ? ” Ortega’s  searching  inquiry 
into  Spain’s  decline  as  a nation  has  led 
him  to  believe  that  a new  type  of  Span- 
iard must  be  created  — an  awakened 
Spaniard  who  will  not  live  the  unthink- 
ing life  of  the  masses.  Other  works  by 
Ortega  are  Invertebrate  Spain  and  To- 
ward a Philosophy  of  History. 


Spain  and  Tortuga l Tduilt  Their  TSfations 
and  Troduced  Illustrious  <J\den 

The  Iberian  Peninsula,  where  Spain’s  twenty-six  million  inhabitants  and 
Portugal’s  seven  million  work  on  farms,  and  in  vineyards,  in  cork-oak  and 
olive  groves,  is  a land  of  strong  contrasts  in  climate  and  scenery  — a land  that 
blends  characteristics  of  Europe  and  of  neighboring  Africa.  High  mountains 
shut  Spain  off  from  Europe  and  divide  the  Peninsula  into  sections. 

In  the  past  many  strangers  were  drawn  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Phoeni- 
cians founded  colonies  there  three  thousand  years  ago.  Greek  traders  left 
traces  of  their  civilization  in  what  is  now  Spain.  Celts  settled  in  the  west.  The 
Romans  ccxitrolled  the  Peninsula  for  five  centuries.  Goths  invaded  the  land 
in  the  Fifth  Century  after  Christ.  Moors  from  North  Africa  followed  the 
Goths,  in  the  Eighth  Century.  The  present  peoples  of  the  Peninsula  are  de- 
scended from  all  these  varied  invaders,  but  have  been  most  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Romans,  from  whom  they  derive  their  religion,  the  basis  of  their  laws, 
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and  their  languages.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  called  Romance  languages 
because  of  their  Roman  origin.  The  Moors,  who  built  a state  in  the  Peninsula, 
brought  their  scientific  learning  to  the  Iberian  peoples,  and  left  such  architec- 
tural treasures  as  the  Alhambra. 

During  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  Portugal  and  other  Christian  king- 
doms were  being  established.  In  Portugal,  the  Moors  were  pushed  to  the  south. 
In  the  middle  of  the  15th  Century  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  their  rulers,  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella, 
who  became  undisputed  rulers  of  all  Christian  Spain  and  completed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors.  A united  Spain  led  Europe  in  exploration  and  conquest 
in  the  New  World,  through  the  activities  of  such  men  as  Columbus,  Balboa, 
Cortes,  and  De  Soto.  Portugal,  too,  sent  explorers  into  the  New  World,  and 
laid  claim  to  Brazil  and  to  territory  in  the  Orient.  But  Portugal’s  period  of 
greatness  ended  when  it  was  annexed  to  Spain  under  the  rule  of  Philip  II. 

Spain’s  longer  period  of  grandeur  was  brought  toward  a close  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada  by  the  English  and  by  the  gradual  loss  of  Spanish  colonies 
through  misrule. 

Spain  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  was  in  the  grip  of  three  powerful 
classes  — army,  clergy,  and  landowners  — a grip  which  slowed  her  develop- 
ment and  kept  her  a weak  nation.  King  Alfonso  permitted  a dictator  to  take 
command  of  the  government.  A Republic  was  established  and  the  king  forced 
to  abdicate.  The  Republic,  in  turn,  was  overthrown  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
by  which  the  dictator,  Franco,  with  the  aid  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy, 
ruled.  After  World  War  II  what  would  the  United  Nations  do  with  him? 

Whatever  their  political  difficulties,  Spain  and  Portugal  have  made  gen- 
erous contributions  to  the  world’s  music,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy.  We 
have  much  to  thank  them  for  in  the  paintings  of  Velasquez  and  El  Greco  and 
Goya,  in  the  literature  of  de  Camoens,  Calderon,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  and  in 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Unamuno,  Madariaga,  and  Ortega  y Gasset. 


SELF-TEST 

Review  the  story  of  Spain  by  trying  this  self-test. 

/.  Select  the  best  answer  or  answers  r 

( a ) Spain  is  a land  (1)  which  is  easily  accessible  to  Europe;  (2)  whose  in- 
habitants are  descended  from  one  race;  (3)  which  combines  traits  of  Europe 
and  of  Africa. 

(, b ) The  coming  of  the  Moors  to  Spain  improved  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
civilization  because  (1)  the  Moors  had  superior  learning  and  higher  standards 
of  living;  (2)  the  Moors  finally  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Spanish;  (3)  Spain 
and  Portugal  gratefully  accepted  Moorish  rule. 
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(c)  The  Spanish  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  their  conquests  in  the  New 
World  because  (i)  they  were  cruel  to  the  peoples  they  conquered;  (2)  theii 
main  idea  was  to  get  as  much  wealth  as  they  could  out  of  the  colonies;  (3) 
Spain  was  so  rich  that  she  did  not  need  to  bother  with  the  New  World  colo- 
nies. 


II.  Tell  whether  each  of  the  following  statements  is  true  or  false. 

(a)  Moorish  civilization  had  little  effect  on  the  story  of  Spain  and  of 
Portugal. 

(b)  The  year  1588  marks  the  end  of  Spanish  sea  power. 

(c)  For  the  16th  Century,  the  Moors  were  skilled  in  agriculture. 

( d ) Portugal  Kad  no  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

(<?)  The  mountains  within  and  on  the  northern  border  and  the  fast- 
flowing rivers  of  the  country  have  hindered  trade  in  Spain. 

(/)  Before  the  existence  of  railroads  and  airplanes,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Spanish  should  develop  a navy  and  shipping. 

( g ) In  the  hundred  years  between  1800  and  1900,  Spain  lost  her  colonies 
in  the  New  World. 

( h ) For  Spain  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  were  years  of  great  industrial 
and  social  progress. 

III.  Complete  the  following  statements. 

( a ) A few  American  cities  and  places  the  names  of  which  are  due  to  the 

presence  of  Spaniards  at  one  time  are . 

( b ) The  narrow  waters  which  divide  Spain  from  Africa  are  called  the 

(c)  Two  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  Spanish  architecture  are 

and  the . Spain’s  greatest  painter  is , and  one  of  his  well-known 

portraits  of  a child  is . A famous  Portuguese  epic  poem  is  called  . 

IV.  Arrange  in  correct  time  order  the  following  names  of  peoples  who 
have  played  important  parts  in  the  story  of  Spain : ( a ) German  barbarians,  ( b ) 
the  Romans,  ( c ) the  Moors,  ( d ) the  Phoenicians. 


V.  Here  is  a test  of  your  acquaintance  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Tell  what 
each  word  stands  for  or  in  what  connection  it  was  mentioned  in  the  story  of 
Spain  and  of  Portugal. 


(a)  Franco 

(b)  Armada 

( c ) Primo  de  Rivera 

( d ) Manoel  II 

( e ) glazed  mosaics 


(/)  Washington  Irving  (^)  Cervantes 

( g ) patio  (/)  Lope  de  Vega 

( h ) Salazar  (m)  Ballads 

(i)  Seville  ( n ) Azana 

(;)  Isabella  (o)  Bloodless  Revolution 


VI.  Study  the  map  on  page  95,,and  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper  an- 
swer the  following  questions,  (a)  What  two  fleets  are  shown  leaving  the 
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coast  of  Spain?  ( b ) What  do  the  sketches  tell  you  about  the  size  and  sea- 
worthiness of  the  ships  in  these  fleets?  c ) What  do  the  sketches  show  you 
about  how  the  Spaniards  earn  a living?  (d)  In  what  part  of  Spain  is  the 
capital  city  located  ? (e)  What  does  the  map  show  about  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors?  (/)  What  bodies  of  water  touch  the  coasts  of  Spain?  (g)  What  in- 
dustry is  pictured  in  southern  Portugal? 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Project  for  the  Chart  Ma\er  and  Artist 

Make  a sketch  book  or  illustrated  book  of  Spanish  architecture  in  which 
close-ups  of  the  characteristic  detail  or  iron  work,  windows,  roofs,  patios,  etc., 
will  be  shown.  See  All  the  Ways  of  Building,  by  Louise  Lamprey,  or  Archi- 
tecture through  the  Ages,  by  T.  F.  Hamlin. 

Topics  for  Tal\s 

1.  “ A good  book  about  Spain.”  Review  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  an  his- 
torical novel  or  “ personal  experience  ” type  of  book  about  Spain.  Consult  the 
list  of  books  on  pages  94  and  96,  or  ask  your  librarian  for  suggestions. 

2.  “ Don  Quixote.”  Prepare  a talk  on  the  writer  Cervantes,  and  his  book 
Don  Quixote,  often  called  the  world’s  greatest  novel.  See  Story  of  the  World’s 
Literature,  by  John  A.  Macy,  or  Soul  of  Spain,  by  Havelock  Ellis.  Read  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  by  Cervantes. 

3.  “ Act  I,  Scene  1 — World  War  II.”  Prepare  a talk  on  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  its  causes  and  results.  See  Inside  Europe,  by -John  Gunther,  pp.  165-186, 
“ Franco  ” in  Rulers  of  the  World,  by  Maurice  Crain,  and  AP,  the  Story  of  the 
News,  by  Oliver  Gramling,  pp.  441-457. 

4.  “ The  next  fifty  years.”  Plan  a talk  in  the  manner  of  a radio  commenta- 
tor on  world  events.  Prophesy  what  you  think  may  happen  to  Spain  in  the 
light  of  your  knowledge  of  trends  in  world  politics. 

5.  “ A vacation  in  Spain.”  Describe  and  locate  the  places  you  would  like 
especially  to  visit.  Tell  what  characteristics  and  customs  of  the  people,  what 
features  of  the  landscape,  or  what  occupations  or  recreations  have  aroused  your 
interest.  See  Discovering  Christopher  Columbus , by  Charlotte  Jordan;  Spanish 
Towns  and  People,  by  Robert  McBride;  Roundabout  Europe,  by  Anne  M. 
Peck. 

6.  “ Great  explorers.”  Prepare  a talk  on  some  of  the  great  explorers  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Tell  something  of  their  aims  in  general,  their  lives  and 
accomplishments  in  particular.  See  Portuguese  Pioneers,  by  E.  Prestage;  Spain 
in  America,  by  Edward  Bourne. 
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7.  “ The  Alhambra.”  Prepare  a descriptive  talk  about  the  splendid  palace 
of  the  Moors,  and  tell  the  class  a few  of  the  legends  and  stories  which  have 
become  connected  with  it.  See  The  Alhambra,  by  Washington  Irving. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  T he  ate* 

1.  Prepare  a program  of  Spanish  music.  You  should  be  able  to  get  records 
of  Spanish  folk  music,  and  also  of  selections  from  operas  such  as  Carmen,  and 
The  Barber  of  Seville.  Have  a master  of  ceremonies  give  a translation  or  ex- 
planation preceding  each  record  of  song  or  dance  music,  and  relate  the  story 
of  each  opera  before  any  of  its  music  is  played.  See  Stories  from  the  Great  Met- 
ropolitan Operas,  by  Helen  Dike. 

2.  Plan  a lecture  program  on  Spanish  art  and  artists.  Mount  prints  of 
Spanish  masterpieces  for  display,  and  prepare  a talk  about  several  of  the  great- 
est artists  and  their  work.  See  Famous  Pictures,  by  Thomas  Craven;  Fifty 
Famous  Painters,  by  Henrietta  Gerwig. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Alfonso  XIII,  Manuel  Azana,  Cervantes,  the  Cid,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Goya,  El  Greco,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  Philip  II,  Prime  de  Rivera,  Ve- 
lasquez. Choose  three  people  from  the  above  list  or  from  others  mentioned  in 
the  text,  as  representatives  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  your  Album. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

Adams,  Nicholson  B.  The  Heritage  of  Spain.  A survey  of  Spanish  literature, 
art,  music,  and  architecture,  sympathetically  written  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 

Cervantes.  Don  Quixote.  •“  Here,”  said  Don  Quixote,  „ we  may  hope 
to  dip  our  hands  up  to  the  elbows  in  adventure.” 

Criss,  Mildred.  Isabella,  Young  Queen  of  Spain.  The  goodness  and  charm  of 
Isabella  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  splendor  and  cruelty  of  the  court  of 
Castile. 

Compton  s Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Romantic  Spain:  Once  Mistress  of  Half 
the  World  ”;  and  Index;  “ Portugal.” 

Ellis,  Havelock.  Soul  of  Spain.  A fascinating  interpretation  of  Spanish  char- 
acteristics and  customs. 

Gallop,  Rodney.  Portugal.  “ A book  of  enchantment  ” about  the  Portuguese, 
and  their  customs  and  beliefs,  their  literature  and  music. 

Hamilton,  Thomas.  Appeasement’s  Child.  A thorough  and  honest  account  of 
Spain  since  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  diplomatic  blunders  that  made  the 
Spanish  tragedy  the  first  product  of  appeasement. 

Irving,  Washington.  Tales  from  the  Alhambra.  “.  . . and  in  a little  while  he 
laid  open  a concealed  recess,  in  which  stood  two  great  jars  of  porcelain.’1 
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Lindsley,  Lorna.  War  Is  People.  A warm  and  human  narrative  of  the  author’s 
experiences  in  the  Spanish  War  and  on  other  fronts. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  March,  1936.  “ A Palette  from  Spain,”  by  W. 
Langdon  Kihn.  “ Who  has  not  heard  or  read  of  the  famous  cities  of  Cas- 
tile? ” 

, Oct.,  1936.  “ Turbulent  Spain,”  by  Ruth  Q.  McBride.  “ New  thinking  as 

well  as  new  machines  change  the  way  of  Spanish  life.” 

, Feb.,  1938.  “ Castles  and  Progress  in  Portugal,”  by  W.  Robert  Moore. 

“ Today  new  foundations  have  been  laid  in  the  Estado  Novo,  or  New 
State.” 

Peck,  Anne  M.,  and  Meras,  Edmond  A.  Spain  in  America  and  Europe.  “ The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  great  plains  and  bare  mountains  ...  are  in- 
habited by  a proud,  dignified  people.” 

Wilson,  C.  D.  The  Story  of  the  Cid.  “ Wherever  the  Cid  went  on  his  gilt 
saddle,  the  Moors  made  a path  for  him,  for  he  smote  them  without  mercy.” 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  “ Spain  ”;  “ Portugal  ”;  and  Index. 
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o Ancient  Italy  became  a JVIodern  Nation 

T 

-Ltaly  is  a land  rich  with  memories  of  the  past.  It  has  had  a long  and  some- 
times troubled  history.  At  one  time  its  roads  shook  with  the  march  of  the 
Roman  legions.  Later  Napoleon  invaded  the  Italian  peninsula.  In  World 
War  II  Italy  resounded  with  the  thunder  of  bombing  and  artillery. 

On  the  map  of  modern  Italy,  on  the  facing  page,  notice  how  much  of 
the  land  is  mountainous.  Would  you  expect  Italy  to  produce  all  the  food  she 
needs?  Do  you  see  why  the  Italian  government  wanted  foreign  colonies? 
Notice  the  position  of  this  boot-shaped  country  and  how  nearly  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  water.  What  neighbors  have  the  Italians  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  ? 

Locate  Brenner  Pass,  famous  as  the  scene  of  fateful  meetings  between 
the  Fascist  dictator,  Mussolini,  and  the  Nazi  dictator,  Adolf  Hitler.  In  the 
story  which  follows,  you  will  learn  how  the  Italian  city-states  of  the  Renais- 
sance became  welded  into  a modern  nation,  how  this  nation  developed  for  a 
while  along  democratic  lines,  and  how,  after  World  War  I,  Italy  was  made 
over  into  a Fascist  state.  You  will  learn,  too,  of  the  problems  of  modern  Italy, 
and  of  the  contributions  in  science  and  in  music  which  modern  Italians  have 
given  to  the  world. 
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— The  Geography  of  Italy  Has  Influenced  Its  History 


Q hap  ter  i 

The  people  of  modern  Italy  are  proud 
of  their  rich  heritage.  The  modern  Ital- 
ians take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  can 
look  back  through  the  golden  age  of  the 
Renaissance  to  the  days  when  Rome 
ruled  the  Western  world.  Throughout 
Italy  one  may  see  relics  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  monuments  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance:  awe- 
inspiring churches  or  cathedrals,  me- 
morial arches,  palaces,  and  museums 
filled  with  treasures  of  the  past.  In  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  Italy  were  thriving  cen- 
ters of  trade,  art,  learning,  and  religion. 
Pisa  [pee'zuh],  Milan,  Genoa  [jen'oh- 
uh],  Florence,  Venice,  Rome  — all  have 
brought  to  modern  Italy  a rich  heritage 
from  the  past.  A scene  in  Pisa  before 
World  War  II  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  next  page. 

Italy  is  enjoyed  by  artists  and  tourists. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  Italy.  Artists  from  all  over 
the  world  have  painted  the  matchless 
sunsets,  the  green,  sloping  hillsides,  and 
the  towering  mountains  of  northern 
Italy.  This  peninsula  has  also  long  been 
a favorite  retreat  for  poets  and  other 
writers.  Artists  and  writers  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  become  fond  of  Italy.  In 
times  of  peace  and  plenty,  tourists  from 
many  countries  enjoy  the  warm  eve- 
nings, see  the  sunlight  sparkling  upon 
the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  visit  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  mas- 
sive, treacherous  volcano  at  the  foot  of 
which  cluster  rich  vineyards.  Those  who 
like  swimming  and  sailing  enjoy  Italy’s 
bathing  beaches  and  fine  harbors. 

Many  people  are  so  enchanted  by  Italy 
that  they  want  to  stay  there.  Because  the 


traveler  usually  leaves  regretfully,  a tra- 
dition has  grown  up  about  an  old  foun- 
tain in  Rome.  If  the  man  who  must  leave 
the  city  will  first  go  to  this  fountain  and 
toss  into  it  a coin,  he  will  some  day  re- 
turn to  Rome.  Most  travelers  are  super- 
stitious enough  to  visit  the  fountain  be- 
fore leaving  the  “ Eternal  City.” 

Geography  has  played  a leading  role 
in  modern  Italy.  The  great  beauty  of  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  and  the  wonder- 
ful climate  of  sunny  Italy  have  been  de- 
scribed and  painted  by  authors  and  writ- 
ers of  all  nations.  But  the  geography  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  plays  a far  different 
role  in  the  lives  of  modern  Italians  from 
that  which  it  played  in  the  lives  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  mountains  and 
seas  gave  ancient  Rome  a protection 
which  they  cannot  give  in  modern 
times.  The  Romans  cultivated  a fertile 
soil,  but  the  Italians  today  till  exhausted 
lands  that  must  be  fertilized.  The  Ro- 
mans could  depend  on  their  many  colo- 
nies to  provide  them  with  food,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  even  labor.  Modern  Italy  has 
to  depend  on  the  resources  of  the  fields 
and  mines  of  her  home  territory  or  im- 
port what  she  needs  from  other  nations. 

A variety  of  fruits  can  be  grown  in 
Italy.  The  most  important  are  the  grapes 
from  which  the  Italians  make  wine  and 
the  olives  from  which  they  make  olive 
oil.  Both  of  these  products  are  widely 
used  at  home,  and  quantities  of  them 
are  exported  as  well.  Other  fruits  grown 
in  Italy  are  lemons,  oranges,  and  dates. 
Scientific  stock  raising  is  practiced  in 
northern  Italy,  which  is  in  general  more 
progressive  than  the  south.  You  may 
have  eaten  Parmesan  or  Gorgonzola 
cheese  from  northern  Italy.  Bologna 
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sausage,  often  made  in  America  also, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Italian  city  of 
Bologna. 

Besides  fruit,  meat,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, Italy  also  produces  vegetables,  at 
least  enough  for  her  own  use.  Some 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains  are  grown 
in  Italy,  but  not  nearly  enough.  Italy 
lacks  great  plains  to  provide  enough 
grain  for  her  people,  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  grain  must  be  imported  each 
year. 

These  limitations,  however,  have  been 
a challenge  to  the  Italians  of  the  20th 
Century.  Marshes  have  been  drained  to 
provide  additional  fertile  land  and  farm- 


ers have  begun  using  improved  methods 
to  make  their  land  yield  larger  crops. 
The  headquarters  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  are  in  Rome. 

Mineral  resources  that  at  one  time 
were  considered  of  little  value  have  been 
developed  so  that  they  give  work  to  many 
men  and  provide  much  raw  material 
needed  in  industry  and  commerce.  One 
of  these  new  industries  is  the  aluminum 
industry.  The  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily 
gave  the  Italians  for  some  years  almost 
a monopoly  of  the  sulphur  trade  in  Eu- 
rope. (More  modern  competition  caused 
a great  slump  in  this  industry.)  The 
mountains  of  Italy  produce  a fair  quan- 
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In  this  photograph  of  Pisa,  taken  before  World  War  II,  the  circular  building  at  the  left 
is  the  Baptistery.  The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  is  in  the  center,  and  the  Leaning  Tower  shows  at 
the  right.  This  tower  was  begun  in  the  12th  Century.  It  began  to  lean  after  the  first  three 
galleries  were  constructed.  At  present  it  slants  about  fourteen  degrees  from  the  per- 
pendicular. 
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Wheat  Field  in  Southern  Italy 

How  does  this  field  compare  with  actual  wheat  fields  which  you  have  seen,  or  with 
pictures  of  wheat  fields  in  our  country?  Do  you  think  the  medieval  castle  might 
distract  the  workers  in  the  field? 


tity  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  output  of  iron 
ore  has  been  increased,  but  great  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  all  of  the  coal  she  uses 
still  have  to  be  imported.  Water  power 
is  turned  into  electricity  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  coal,  which  Italy  does  not  have. 
Old  factories  have  been  remodeled  and 
new  plants  built,  so  that  Italy  has  be- 
come one  of  the  industrial  nations  of 
Europe.  Two  of  the  important  newer  in- 
dustries are  the  silk  industry  (which  de- 
pends on  the  growth  of  mulberry  trees, 
to  feed  the  silkworms)  and  the  manu- 
facture of  rayon.  In  normal  times  Italy 
is  one  of  the  greatest  rayon-producing 
countries  in  the  world.  In  short,  Italy  has 
been  making  great  progress  toward  be- 
coming a more  nearly  self-sustaining  na- 
tion, and  has  also  been  developing  in- 
dustries which  give  her  many  valuable 
exports. 


Italy  has  long  desired  foreign  ter- 
ritory. Because  land  is  scarce  and  the 
population  large,  many  Italians  had  emi- 
grated to  other  countries.  (At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  almost  two  hundred 
thousand  people  of  Italian  origin  in 
Canada.)  Italy  has  not  been  content 
merely  to  allow  her  people  to  emigrate, 
but  has  sought  to  wrin  colonies  as 
England  and  France  had  done,  where 
her  people  might  settle  and  remain  Ital- 
ian citizens.  Much  of  Italy’s  progress  was 
offset  by  her  expensive  career  of  foreign 
conquest,  which  began  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. 

Italy  had  entered  the  race  for  colonies 
somewhat  late.  The  Fascist  leaders  were 
not  content  with  the  few  colonies  which 
she  had  acquired  in  the  19th  Century, 
but  began  to  recall  the  glory  of  Rome 
and  to  dream  of  a new  empire. 
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Chapter  2 ~ The  Italians  Formed  a Nation  but  Lost  Freedom  in 
Pursuit  of  Empire 


Ancient  Italy  ruled  the  world.  From 
the  Eighth  Century,  b.c.,  when  Rome 
was  founded,  Roman  legend  and  history 
have  never  lacked  tales  of  bravery  and 
deeds  of  daring.  The  early  Romans,  a 
people  of  shepherds,  were  enabled  by 
their  thrift  and  industry,  and  their 
genius  for  organization,  first  to  estab- 
lish a strong  city-state,  then  to  bring 
Italy  under  its  control,  and  finally  to  con- 
quer the  world.  By  132  B.c.  Rome  was 
undisputed  ruler  of  the  Western  world. 

After  Rome  disintegrated  from  with- 
in, in  the  Fifth  Century,  an  era  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  gradually  swept  over 
Europe.  It  was  centuries  before  modern 
Europeans  rediscovered  their  heritage 
from  the  ancietft  world  and  made  full 
use  of  it. 

Not  until  almost  a thousand  years 
later  did  Italy  again  hold  the  center  of 
the  stage.  The  Renaissance,  as  you  will 
remember  from  an  earlier  story,  first 
started  in  Italy. 

Italian  city-states  led  in  the  Renais- 
sance. Thus  from  the  13th  to  the  16th 
Century  there  were  many  famous  Ital- 
ians. But  there  was  no  Italy.  Instead  of 
a united  Italy  we  find  a group  of  in- 
dependent city-states.  Genoa,  Venice, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  other  Italian  cities 
became  famous  trading  and  art  centers, 
yet  they  were  not  bound  together  by  a 
central  government.  While  in  England 
and  France  the  foundations  for  modern 
nations  were  being  laid,  Italy  remained 
a group  of  disunited  city-states. 

Machiavelli  wrote  “ The  Prince.”  The 
leaders  and  rulers  of  Renaissance  days 
were  filled  with  a new  sense  of  power 
and  often  wanted  their  own  way  regard- 
less of  how  they  got  it.  Political  intrigue 


was  common  in  the  Italian  city-states  of 
the  Renaissance.  About  the  year  1500,  a 
Florentine  statesman  and  writer,  Ma- 
chiavelli [mah'kyah  vel'ee],  was  sent  on 
a diplomatic  mission  with  Cesare  Bor- 
gia [chay  zahr'ay  bawr'jah],  the  son  of 
a noted  Italian  family  of  Spanish  origin. 
The  Borgias  were  a cle-ver,  colorful,  pow- 
erful family,  but  many  of  them  were 
notorious  for  their  wickedness  and 
treachery,  and  Cesare  Borgia  was  per- 
haps the  most  so  of  all.  Machiavelli 
came  to  admire  Cesare  Borgia  greatly 
and  idealized  him  in  a book  called  The 
Prince.  It  is  practically  a manual  of  un- 
ethical politics,  but  nevertheless  is  a re- 
markable and  famous  book. 

In  The  Prince,  Machiavelli  set  forth 
the  theory  that  Italy  could  be  united 
only  by  a prince  who  was  absolutely 
unscrupulous  in  the  means  he  used  to 
extend  his  power.  Machiavelli  went  into 
this  subject  quite  thoroughly  and  made 
a detailed  study  of  all  the  tricky  and 
ruthless  means  which  a prince  might 
employ.  The  fact  that  Cesare  Borgia’s 
double  dealing  actually  made  him  a 
great  many  enemies  and  wrecked  his 
hopes  of  founding  an  hereditary  king- 
dom in  central  Italy,  does  not  seem  to 
have  dampened  Machiavelli’s  enthusi- 
asm at  all.  Nor  did  it  lessen  other  peo- 
ple’s interest  in  Machiavelli’s  book.  The 
Prince  was  read  and  talked  about  by 
educated  people  all  over  Europe.  Ma- 
chiavelli founded  a school  of  political 
thinking  which  had  absolutely  no  re- 
gard for  right  and  wrong.  To  this  day 
we  speak  of  an  unscrupulous  and  clever 
policy  as  Machiavellian. 

The  decline  of  the  Italian  city-states. 
After  the  great  discoveries  and  explora- 
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tions  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Italian  city- 
states  began  to  lose  their  power  and  com- 
mercial importance.  The  center  of  trade 
shifted  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Italy’s  great  sea- 
ports were  no  longer  so  valuable.  As  the 
power  of  these  cities  diminished,  the 
people  in  each  state  began  looking  less 
and  less  to  the  city  for  leadership  and 
for  trade.  They  even  began  to  trade  with 
their  Italian  neighbors  in  adjoining 
states.  Some  of  the  barriers  between  the 
Italian  peoples  were  thus  broken  down 
and  the  Italians  became  more  conscious 
of  their  common  needs  and  interests. 
The  smaller  towns  were  given  greater 
rights  of  self-government,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Italian  states  became  fewer. 

The  Hapsburgs  and  Bourbons.  In 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  great 
Emperor,  much  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula had  formed  a part  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire.  Under  Charles  V in  the 
16th  Century  most  of  the  Italian  states 
became  little  more  than  dependencies  of 
the  Empire  of  Charles  V.  The  Haps- 
burgs and  their  relatives,  the  Bourbons 
of  France,  continued  to  rule  most  of 
Italy  without  trouble  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  Century. 

The  Italians  under  Napoleon.  The 
French  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  late 
18th  Century  affected  the  Italian  peo- 
ples as  well  as  those  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Some  of  the  Italians  joined  in 
the  combination  against  the  French  Di- 
rectorate, but  were  defeated  by  the 
French  general,  Napoleon.  You  have 
read  in  the  story  of  France  how  Napo- 
leon, when  he  became  Emperor  of 
France,  brought  most  of  Italy  under  his 
own  rule  or  that  of  his  brother  Joseph. 
Napoleon  also  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Pope. 

As  things  turned  out,  French  domina- 
tion of  Italy  actually  helped  to  hasten 


the  day  of  Italian  unity  and  freedom. 
This  came  about  in  three  ways:  First, 
as  you  have  read  in  the  story  of  France, 
Napoleon’s  soldiers  spread  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  wherever  they  went.  Second, 
the  French  government  did  not  actually 
practice  these  ideals  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Italians,  but  regulated  all  Italian 
commerce  in  the  interests  of  France  and 
treated  Italy  like  a province  to  be  ex- 
ploited. Under  such  treatment  the  Ital- 
ians began  to  resent  the  French  intensely, 
and  they  developed  a stronger  sense  of 
national  unity  and  solidarity  than  they 
had  ever  had  before.  Third,  Napoleon 
reduced  still  further  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate states  in  Italy,  and  this  resulted  in 
blotting  out  some  of  the  separate  cus- 
toms and  loyalties  among  the  Italians. 

Revolts  against  Austria.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon,  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, of  which  you  have  read,  in  1815  gave 
back  Austria  most  of  her  old  rights  in 
Italy.  Austria,  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
and  the  Pope  were  again  Italy’s  masters. 
The  Austrians  terrorized  the  country 
and  tried  to  wipe  out  all  liberal  ideas, 
but  the  Italians  organized  secret  societies 
to  work  for  freedom.  In  1848,  at  the  time 
of  a revolution  in  France,  many  of  the 
Italians  revolted  against  their  govern- 
ments and  gained  some  new  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  liberal-minded  Italian 
king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  even 
attacked  Austria.  He  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  give  up  his  throne.  Then  the 
people  all  over  Italy  lost  many  of  their 
new  rights.  The  Italian  states  had  not 
worked  together  sufficiently  to  gain  free- 
dom together  on  an  equal  basis  with 
one  another. 

Three  leaders  strove  for  a united  Italy. 

In  1859  Italy  was  still  a house  divided 
against  itself  — some  parts  belonging  to 
Austria,  some  to  the  Pope,  and  others  to 
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local  princes.  In  1861  all  Italy,  except 
Venice  and  Rome,  was  united  under 
the  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel  [ uh  man' 
yoo’l]  II  of  Sardinia.  Even  the  large 
western  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
were  included  in  this  union. 

How  did  this  happen?  What  great 
force  in  two  years  cemented  together  a 
nation  which  had  crumbled  apart  more 
than  thirteen  centuries  before?  The 
“ New  Italy  ” came  about  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  Tabor  and  patriotism  of 
three  men  and  their  brave  followers. 
One  was  a statesman;  one  an  idealist 
and  philosopher;  the  other  a daring, 
half-outlaw  soldier.  Together  these 
three  united  the  small  city-states  on  the 
Italian  peninsula  into  a single  kingdom. 
The  story  of  their  accomplishment  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  bits  of  history  to 
be  found  in  the.  story  of  any  nation.  In 
brief,  this  is  what  happened. 

A statesman  planned  for  the  future. 
After  the  unsuccessful  revolts  of  1848, 
mentioned  above,  the  Italians  came  to 
believe  that  Italy  could  be  united  only 
under  the  leadership  and  the  rule  of  one 
of  the  stronger  Italian  states.  They  be- 
gan to  look  to  Sardinia  to  give  them 
this  leadership.  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
become  King  of  Sardinia  and  part  of 
northern  Italy  when  his  father,  Charles 
Albert,  had  been  forced  to  abdicate.  Like 
his  father,  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a be- 
liever in  liberty,  but  he  was  a man  of 
only  average  ability.  Fortunately  he  had 
a prime  minister  of  unusual  brilliance 
who  was  supremely  devoted  to  freeing 
Italy  from  the  grasp  of  Austria  and  the 
Pope.  This  prime  minister  was  Cavour 
[kavoor'],  who  was  not  seeking  a re- 
publican form  of  government.  All  he 
desired  for  Italy  was  to  see  her  united 
under  Victor  Emmanuel  with  a liberal 
constitution  to  insure  the  rights  of  the 
people. 
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From  the  time  when  Cavour  became 
prime  minister  for  Victor  Emmanuel 
until  his  death  in  1861,  he  showed  re- 
markable statesmanship.  Sometimes  he 
used  the  policy  of  ruthlessness,  but  Ca- 
vour looked  into  the  future  to  determine 
the  consequences  of  his  acts.  One  ex- 
ample will  help  to  illustrate  this  fore- 
sight. 

To  understand  Cavour’s  actions,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  two  steps 
had  to  be  taken  before  all  of  the  Italian 
states  could  be  organized  under  one  gov- 
ernment. The  first  step  was  to  throw  off 
the  Austrian  yoke.  This  he  knew  could 
not  be  done  without  the  help  of  some 
strong  outside  nation.  The  second  step 
was  to  get  the  consent  of  the  city-states 
to  this  union.  This  he  felt  he  could  him- 
self handle  if  Austria  were  out  of  the 
way,  even  if  he  had  to  use  force  in  some 
instances. 

Then  the  opportunity  came  to  make 
France  his  ally.  (It  may  seem  a very 
roundabout  way,  but  the  results  showed 
how  well  Cavour  had  laid  his  plans.) 
Russia  had  wanted  a seaport  on  the 
Black  Sea,  so  that  she  could  send  her 
vessels  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  order  to  get  them  Russia 
had  annexed  two  provinces  of  the  feeble 
Turkish  Empire.  Turkey  naturally  ob- 
jected to  these  annexations.  England  and 
France,  fearing  the  growing  power  of 
Russia,  lent  aid  to  Turkey.  The  result 
was  the  Crimean  [krai  mee^n]  War. 
This  was  Cavour’s  chance.  In  the  midst 
of  the  war,  troops  were  sent  to  support 
France,  England,  and  Turkey  against 
Russia.  Russia  was  defeated,  though  it 
made  little  difference  to  Cavour  which 
side  won;  for  by  accepting  Cavour’s  help 
France  and  England  had  placed  them- 
selves under  obligation. 

Then  came  the  next  step  in  Cavour’s 
play  of  power  politics.  When  he  thought 
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the  right  time  had  come,  Cavour  man- 
aged to  get  into  a war  with  Austria,  and 
called  on  France  for  help.  This  France 
gave,  in  a halfhearted  way  it  is  true, 
but  sufficiently  to  enable  Cavour  to  free 
the  Italian  states  from  Austrian  control. 
England  kept  out  of  the  war,  which  was 
all  that  Cavour  had  wished  of  her.  After 
this  success,  Cavour  turned  in  earnest  to 
the  problem  of  unifying  Italy. 

Cavour’s  methods  of  unifying  Italy 
were  not  actually  far  different  from  those 
which  had  been  recommended  by  Ma- 
chiavelli.  But  Cavour’s  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  a united  Italy  was  so  unselfish, 
his  efforts  so  untiring,  and  his  wily  plans 


so  successful  that  people  have  been  in- 
clined to  forget  the  means  which  he 
used  and  to  remember  only  his  success 
in  freeing  and  unifying  Italy. 

A philosopher  aroused  the  desire  for 
Italian  independence.  In  the  meantime 
another  force  had  been  at  work  that 
made  the  union  of  the  Italian  states  a 
much  simpler  matter  than  it  might  have 
been.  If  Cavour  was  the  brains  that  care- 
fully planned  the  difficult  struggle  for 
freedom  from  Austria,  Mazzini  [maht- 
see'nee]  was  the  philosopher  and  ideal- 
ist who  aroused  the  people  to  fight  for 
their  independence.  This  lawyer  and 
journalist  of  Genoa  was  willing  to  en- 
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danger  his  own  liberty  by  writing  and 
talking  of  freedom  to  his  countrymen. 

From  the  time  he  was  a very  young 
man  he  placed  the  interests  of  Italy  be- 
fore his  personal  ambitions.  This  policy 
soon  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the 
government  and  he  found  himself  in 
jail.  When  his  anxious  father  inquired 
why  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  he 
was  told,  “ Your  son  has  the  bad  habit 
of  thinking  too  much.”  In  spite  of  prison 
and  threats.,  Mazzini  organized  a revo- 
lutionary society  called  “ Young  Italy  ” 
which  helped  to  mold  the  highest  patri- 
otic ideals.  Mazzini  was  forced  to  spend 
many  years  in  exile  but  constantly 
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worked  and  hoped  for  Italian  freedom. 
Fortunately,  he  lived  (through  the  stir- 
ring years  of  i860  and  1861)  to  see  his 
dream  come  true. 

A soldier  subdued  Sicily.  With  Aus- 
trian control  in  Italy  limited  to  Venice, 
and  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  throughout  Italy  to 
unite,  it  remained  only  for  the  patriot 
and  soldier,  Garibaldi  [gah'ree  bahh 
dee]  to  get  the  movement  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  well  under  way.  In  i860 
he  landed  in  Sicily  with  only  one  thou- 
sand men.  Sicily  at  that  time  was  part 
of  the  Bourbon  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Al- 
though many  of  his  men  carried  mus- 
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kets  that  were  more  fit  for  the  scrap  heap 
than  for  fighting,  Garibaldi,  with  the 
aid  of  the  people  of  Sicily,  took  the  cap- 
ital of  the  island  from  24,000  regular, 
well-armed  Bourbon  troops.  Next,  he 
crossed  to  the  mainland  and  took  Na- 
ples itself.  The  king,  deserted  by  his  own 
people,  fled  from  the  city,  leaving  Gari- 
baldi in  command  of  southern  Italy. 

In  November  of  that  same  year  (i860) 
Garibaldi  resigned  his  powers  over  Sicily 
and  Naples  and  acknowledged  Victor 
Emmanuel  II  of  Sardinia  as  the  monarch 
of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  people 
of  some  of  the  papal  provinces  also  voted 
to  join  the  new  Kingdom.  Then,  his 
great  task  accomplished,  he  returned  to 
his  farm,  taking  only  a large  bag  of  seed- 
corn  and  a small  handful  of  money. 

A new  Italy  was  born.  Within  the 
next  few  years  the  rest  of  Italy  joined 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Venice  was 
wrested  from  Austria.  Rome  was  the 
last  city  in  Italy  to  gain  her  freedom. 
In  1870  an  Italian  army  marched  into 
Rome  and  took  it  without  a battle.  The 
question  of  whether  Rome  should  join 
united  Italy  was  left  to  the  people.  They 
voted  a hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. With  Rome  as  the  capital  of 
the  new  nation,  one  king  ruled  the  en- 
tire peninsula.  After  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  of  discord  and  disunity,  Italy 
was  once  more  united.  But  the  new  na- 
tion still  had  many  difficult  problems  to 
solve.  It  was  many  years  before  she  be- 
came a strong  power. 

Italy’s  part  in  World  War  I.  At  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I,  in  1914,  Italy 
was  in  defensive  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  After  considera- 
ble hesitation  as  to  which  side  she  should 
join,  Italy  went  into  the  war  in  1915  as 
one  of  the  Allied  powers  against  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  By  doing 
so  she  hoped  to  gain  certain  Italian- 


speaking territories  then  under  Austrian 
control,  which  were  known  as  “ unre- 
deemed  Italy.” 

Radicals  and  Fascists  clashed  in  Italy. 

Italy  was  successful  in  getting  part  of 
what  she  wanted,  but  the  end  of  the  war 
in  1918  found  her  in  a worse  economic 
condition  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
war  except  Russia.  Unemployment  was 
serious  and  widespread.  There  were  not 
enough  jobs  for  the  returning  soldiers. 
The  government  was  weakened  by  in- 
action and  by  various  shifting  political 
groups. 

As  conditions  grew  worse  in  Italy,  so- 
cialism and  communism  gained  many 
followers.  The  Socialist  party  thought 
that  all  the  property  of  the  country  from 
which  people  made  a living,  or  produced 
wealth  — the  land,  the  mines,  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  railroads — should  have 
common  ownership,  or  belong  to  the 
state.  The  Socialist  party  could  trace  its 
origin  back  to  Karl  Marx,  a German 
economist  who  wrote  about  socialism  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  Century.  Marx 
taught  that  the  workingmen  should 
seize  the  government  and  use  it  to  make 
the  land  and  the  industries  the  property 
of  all.  Then,  he  said,  the  government 
should  use  its  wealth  to  give  better  op- 
portunities to  all  the  people : better 
schools,  old-age  pensions,  government 
insurance,  and  free  medicine  for  the 
poor. 

As  unrest  increased  in  Italy,  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  railroad  strikes  broke 
out  over  the  country.  The  port  of  Genoa 
was  dominated  by  the  Socialist  party  to 
such  an  extejit  that  no  ship  could  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  unless  it  was  by  men 
who  belonged  to  the  Socialist  union. 
Radical  groups  seized  a number  of  fac- 
tories and  local  communist  governments 
came  into  control  in  some  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 
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Many  of  these  strikes  and  changes 
were  accompanied  by  violence.  Rioting 
broke  out  in  some  of  the  large  cities. 
Groups  of  young  men  of  intense  national 
feeling  had  banded  together  and  armed 
in  order  to  oppose  the  socialists  and  com- 
munists by  force.  These  military-politi- 
cal groups  were  known  as  Fascists.  They 
took  their  name  from  the  fasces,  the  bun- 
dle of  sticks  bound  about  an  ax,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  authority  in  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome.  This  symbol  was  in- 
tended to  signify  that  in  union  there  is 
strength. 

The  man  who  organized  and  con- 
trolled the  Fascist  party  was  Benito  Mus- 
solini, the  Caesar  of  moderp  Italy.  This 
aggressive  and  ambitious  man  had  been 
a schoolteacher,  a radical  journalist,  and 
a soldier  in  World  War  I.  In  his  earlier 
days  he.  had  been  a member  of  the  So- 
cialist party.  But  after  World  War  I he 
quarreled  with  the  socialists,  and  or- 
ganized the  Fascist  party  which,  as  was 
said,  bitterly  opposed  both  the  socialists 
and  the  communists.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  also  opposed  to  democracy, 
and  believed  in  a dictatorial  government 
by  force.  The  Fascist  groups  at  first  were 
composed  largely  of  former  soldiers. 
They  were  against  the  internationalism 
of  the  socialists  and  communists.  Instead 
they  were  intensely  nationalistic  and  had 
great  ambitions  for  Italy.  They  also  felt 
that  the  government  had  made  a mis- 
take in  not  demanding  greater  gains  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  Armed  con- 
flicts broke  out  between  the  Fascist  and 
liberal  factions.  Young  men  on  each  side 
became  determined  to  avenge  the  kill- 
ing of  their  friends.  Ordinary  citizens 
had  to  take  to  carrying  arms  in  the  street 
in  order  to  protect  themselves. 

Mussolini  brought  Italy  under  the 
rule  of  the  Fascist  party.  The  Italian  gov- 
ernment did  not  succeed  in  restoring 
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order,  and  in  1922,  the  Fascists  took  con- 
trol of  the  country  by  force.  With  their 
leader,  Mussolini,  they  marched  on 
Rome  forty-two  thousand  strong.  Each 
man  wore  the  black  shirt  of  the  Fascists. 
Although  the  king  kept  his  crown,  Mus- 
solini was  the  actual  ruler,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  Europe.  Almost 
at  once  Mussolini  exercised  his  power 
as  dictator.  He  abolished  labor  unions, 
forbade  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  made 
it  a crime  for  men  to  be  idle. 

Many  thoughtful  Italians  looked  on 
the  Fascist  government  with  great  mis- 
giving. It  is  true  that  some  acts  of  the 
Fascists  appealed  strongly  to  the  Italian 
people.  Bad  slums  were  cleared.  Public 
works,  great  buildings,  and  first-class 
roads  were  constructed.  Foreigners  trav- 
eling in  Italy  brought  back  reports  of 
the  cleanliness, -order,  and  efficiency  of 
the  Fascist  state.  The  working  people, 
particularly,  and  the  young  people,  who 
had  been  trained  in  Fascist  schools  and 
youth  organizations,  were  generally  en- 
thusiastic. 

But  behind  all  this  fine-looking  front 
there  was  trouble  in  Italy.  Both  the  big 
industrialists  and  the  middle  classes  com- 
plained that  they  were  being  taxed  out 
of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  They  began  to  ask  what 
would  become  of  the  working  classes 
themselves  if  the  nation  became  bank- 
rupt. 

Naturally  people  began  to  wonder 
how  long  this  would  go  on.  Some  ob- 
servers began  to  say  that  an  invasion  of 
foreign  territory  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  Mussolini’s  government  and 
the  country’s  economic  order  would  not 
collapse.  But  the  government  built  up 
and  equipped  the  Fascist  army.  There 
was  endless  drilling  of  the  army  and 
the  youth  groups.  It  appeared  that  the 
Fascists  had  decided  on  the  next  step. 
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One  writer  traveling  in  Italy  in  1934 
reached  these  conclusions: 

Now  Italy  had  a new  Renaissance,  and 
there  is  a new  Caesar  there,  leader  and  ty- 
rant to  his  people,  though  without  foreign 
victories.  He  has  revived  their  spirit  and 
pride.  He  favors  youth  with  its  song  of  “ La 
Giovanezza  ” [lah  joh'vah  net'zah].  He  is 
very  partial  to  the  multiplication  of  babies. 
He  has  raised  his  country  to  the  status  of  a 
first-class  power.  His  active  and  subtle 
mind  plays  a great  part  in  the  diplomatic 
game  behind  the  scenes.  He  has  real  quali- 
ties of  greatness.  But,  as  my  friend  in  the 
tobacco  shop  observed,  not  even  Mussolini 
can  alter  the  laws  of  arithmetic.  His  budget 
is  unbalanced.  Business  in  Italy  is  strangled 
by  taxation  and  suffering  a loss  of  markets. 
The  conversations  I had  did  not  reveal  a 
sense  of  prosperity  or  security.  It  seemed  to 
me,  looking  back  on  all  that  I had  seen  and 
heard,  that  Italy  was  expecting  some  new 
crisis  and  was  nervous  of  a new  war.  Only 
youth  was  singing.1 

The  older  people,  indeed,  who  remem- 
bered a free  Italy,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  Cavour, 
had  not  taken  kindly  to  a dictatorship 
in  which  the  legislative  body  had  no  real 
power  and  in  which  every  person  was 
from  birth  a member  of  one  party  — the 
Fascist  party. 

Italy  was  headed  straight  for  war.  At 

times  Mussolini  talked  peace,  perhaps 
to  hold  the  people’s  good  will.  At  other 
times  he  said  he  absolutely  disbelieved 
in  lasting  peace,  and  praised  war.  His 
preparations  for  war  and  the  country’s 
uncertain  economic  state  foretold  which 
of  these  statements  he  would  act  on. 

In  the  disappointment  and  disorder 
following  World  War  I,  Italy  had  ac- 
cepted dictatorship  and  the  rule  of  force 
as  her  solution.  She  had  enjoyed  the 
rapid  benefits  of  rule  by  a dictator  and 
had  boasted  of  them.  But  in  doing  so 

1 From  Sir  Philip  Hamilton  Gibbs,  Euro- 
pean journey,  1934,  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co., 
Inc. 


the  Italians  had  given  up  their  liberties 
and  Italy’s  historic  place  among  liberal- 
minded  nations.  It  was  natural  that 
many  people  should  feel  that  Italy  had, 
to  borrow  Ben  Franklin’s  words,  “ paid 
too  much  for  the  whistle.”  But  Italy 
had  determined  to  solve  her  problems 
by  force.  In  spite  of  her  past  record  of 
liberalism  and  love  of  freedom,  the 
world  was  not  too  surprised  when  Italy 
appeared  in  her  new  role  — that  of  an 
aggressor  nation  — with  the  attack  on 
Ethiopia  in  1935. 

Italian  dreams  of  empire.  Behind 
Italy’s  Ethiopian  aggression  lay  a rather 
unhappy  history  of  Italian  colonization. 
To  Italy  gaining  colonies  meant  becom- 
ing a great  power.  So  it  was  that  in  1882, 
after  most  of  Africa  had  been  claimed, 
the  Italians  had  established  colonies  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  in  a small 
strip  of  land  called  Eritrea  [er'ee  tray' 
ah].  Then,  Italy  had  tried  to  conquer 
Ethiopia,  to  add  to  her  colonial  holdings, 
but  the  Ethiopian  army  had  defeated 
the  Italians. 

Early  in  the  20th  Century  Italy,  by 
clever  diplomacy,  had  gained  the  ap- 
proval of  other  great  powers  to  certain 
claims  of  hers  to  land  between  Egypt 
and  Morocco.  These  lands  were  held  by 
the  Turks.  Then  Italy  made  war  on  the 
Turks  and  took  this  land  from  them, 
renaming  it  Libya.  The  Italians  made 
great  progress  in  developing  Libya,  but 
its  development  cost  more  than  it  proved 
to  be  worth.  The  only  value  of  Italy’s 
African  colonies  seemed  to  be  the  satis- 
faction the  Italians  gained  from  possess- 
ing colonies.  The  map  in  the  back  of  the 
book  shows  these  areas. 

The  Fascist  road  to  ruin.  After  the  ex- 
perience in  Africa,  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  Italians  would  abandon 
their  desire  for  colonies.  But  the  old 
hopes  for  empire  were  revived  under 
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Mussolini  and  His  Staff 


The  leader  of  the  Fascists  and  his  staff  took  over  the  government  of  Italy  in  a bloodless 
revolution.  The  pose  and  expression  of  Mussolini  were  typical  of  his  early  days  of  power. 


the  Fascists.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  Italy’s  economic  condition  at  home 
was  in  such  a .state  that  a foreign  inva- 
sion seemed  almost  necessary.  Further- 
more, the  Fascists,  as  part  of  their  propa- 
ganda, had  revived  the  memory  of  the 
old  Roman  Empire  and  had  inspired 
the  modern  Italians  with  a desire  to  imi- 
tate its  glories. 

In  1935,  Italy’s  national  debt  was  great 
and  the  prestige  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, established  after  World  War  I, 
was  diminished.  Italy  then  picked  a 
quarrel  with  Ethiopia  and  undertook  an 
invasion  of  “ punishment  ” against  her. 
This  invasion  was  a sheer  act  of  aggres- 
sion. Mussolini  later  boasted  that  he  had 
planned  it  for  some  time.  The  Ethiopians 
were  at  a great  disadvantage  in  men  and 
equipment.  Gas  and  planes  were  used 
against  courageous  men  armed  mostly 
with  primitive  weapons.  The  war  soon 


ended  in  complete  victory  for  the  Ital- 
ians. Italy  had  conquered  a new  colony 
and  the  Italian  king,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
was  made  “ Emperor  of  Ethiopia.” 

Actually  there  could  be  little  glory  in 
a conquest  by  the  modern  Fascist  army 
over  the  poorly  equipped  Ethiopian  na- 
tives. Actually,  too,  it  was  an  unhappy 
page  in  Italian  history,  yet  the  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia  was  presented  to  the 
Italian  people  as  an  exploit  worthy  of 
their  Roman  ancestors. 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Italian 
conquest  of  Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  unchecked  aggression  which 
ushered  in  World  War  II.  Another  such 
act,  as  we  shall  learn,  was  Japan’s  sei- 
zure of  Manchuria.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions condemned  Italy  for  this  action 
and  somfe  of  the  great  powers  cut  down 
their  exports  to  her  as  an  expression  of 
disapproval.  But  such  action  was  not 
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sufficiently  strong  or  united  to  stop  Italy 
in  her  course. 

Italy  joined  the  Axis.  Nazi  Germany, 
whose  doctrines  of  national  and  racial 
superiority  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Fascists,  gave  Italy  support.  Only  a year 
after  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  Italy  re- 
turned this  support  by  joining  with  Ger- 
many in  the  so-called  Rome-Berlin  Axis 
which  was  to  plunge  the  world  into  the 
greatest  war  of  history.  You  will  read 
more  about  this  in  Part  Twelve. 


Italy  today.  Mussolini’s  foolish  de- 
cision to  join  with  Nazi  Germany 
brought  untold  suffering  and  defeat  to 
the  Italian  people  and  death  to  Musso- 
lini himself.  Since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  the  people  of  Italy  have  been 
trying  to  rebuild  their  devastated  coun- 
try. It  will  be  a long  time  before  they 
solve  the  tremendous  problems  that  dic- 
tatorship and  defeat  have  brought  to  the 
Italians. 


Qhapter  3 — Modern  Italians  Have  Contributed  to  Science  and 

Music 


Too  often  we  think  of  Italy  and  her 
contributions  to  civilization  in  terms  of 
ancient  Rome  and  the  works  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Renaissance.  Most  of  us 
know  that  ancient  Rome  was  the  or- 
ganizer, the  lawgiver,  the  builder  of 
roads  and  aqueducts,  the  home  of  noted 
writers.  We  knew  also  of  her  contribu- 
tions to  art  during  the  Renaissance.  Not 
many  of  us  realize  that  modern  Italy 
also  has  made  rich  gifts  to  science,  lit- 
erature, art,  and  music. 

Galileo  was  a pioneer  in  modern  sci- 
ence. Galileo  [gal'i  lay 'oh]  was  born  at 
Pisa  at  the  close  of  the  16th  Century. 
At  eighteen  he  made  a discovery  which 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  modern  clock. 
The  story  is  told  that  as  he  sat  in  the 
cathedral  at  Pisa,  he  saw  a lamp  swing- 
ing rhythmically  to  and  fro  and  realized 
— what  no  one  had  seemed  to  think  of 
before  — that  a pendulum  could  be  used 
to  measure  time.  The  use  of  the  pendu- 
lum was  only  one  of  Galileo’s  many 
remarkable  discoveries.  By  dropping 
balls  of  various  weights  from  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa,  he  proved  that  all  falling 
bodies,  whether  heavy  or  light,  fall  at  the 
same  rate.  This  experiment  is  illustrated 


on  page  509.  He  also  invented  the  sector, 
that  form  of  compass  which  students  in 
geometry  still  use  to  make  various  geo- 
metrical figures.  He  was  the  first  to 
construct  a thermometer.  Though  he 
was  not  the  actual  inventor  of  the  tele- 
scope, he  was  the  first  to  make  practical 
use  of  it.  With  this  type  of  magnifying 
instrument,  he  swept  the  starry  heavens 
and  opened  the  way  to  modern  astron- 
omy. He  discovered  that  the  moon  was 
marked  by  valleys  and  mountains  and 
that  the  Milky  Way  was  made  up  of 
millions  of  stars.  He  saw  four  of  the  nine 
satellites  of  Jupiter. 

From  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  his 
swinging  pendulum,  Galileo  was  con- 
vinced that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis 
and  revolves  around  the  sun.  Galileo 
wrote  about  these  beliefs  in  A Dialogue 
Concerning  the  Two  Great  Systems  of 
the  World. 

Galileo  was  one  of  the  world’s  most 
original  thinkers  in  the  field  of  experi- 
mental science.  He  was  centuries  ahead 
of  most  men  of  his  period. 

Other  Italian  scientists  made  valuable 
discoveries.  Soon  after  Galileo  had  made 
his  remarkable  investigations,  another 
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Italian,  Torricelli  [tohr'ree  chel'lee],  dis- 
covered how  to  measure  air  pressure  and 
how  to  determine  the  heights  of  build- 
ings and  mountains  by  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple. It  was  a relatively  simple  proce- 
dure. Torricelli  took  a thirty-six-inch 
tube  of  glass,  closed  at  one  end,  and  filled 
it  with  mercury.  While  holding  his  fin- 
ger over  the  open  end,  he  inverted  the 
tube  and  placed  the  open  end  in  a cup 
of  mercury.  When  he  removed  his  fin- 
ger, he  found  that  the  mercury  stood  at 
a certain  height  in  the  tube.  By  further 
experiment,  he  worked  out  the  relation- 
ship between  altitude  and  the  height  of 
the  mercury  column.  This  simple  de- 
vice was  the  forerunner  of  our  first 
barometer. 

About  a century  later  an  Italian  physi- 
ologist, Galvani  [gahl  vahn'ee],  ob- 
served the  effect  of  electricity  on  animal 
muscles.  He  found  that  he  could  make 
a recently  killed  frog  jump  by  hanging 
it  by  one  leg  with  a copper  wire  to  an 
iron  railing,  and  then  touching  the  other 
leg  with  another  wire  also  connected 
with  the  railing.  His  observations  led  to 
the  first  discoveries  in  electricity. 

It  remained  for  Galvani’s  fellow  coun- 
tryman, Volta  [Tawfitah]  a teacher  and 
experimenter  in  physics,  to  construct  the 
first  electric  cell.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  galvanic  cell  in  honor  of  Galvani, 
but  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  the 
voltaic  cell,  after  the  name  of  the  man 
first  to  make  it.  This  wet  cell  is  the  an- 
cestor of  the  dry  cell  used  in  the  mod- 
ern flashlight.  Volta  also  made  an  instru- 
ment which  measures  electric  currents. 
This  instrument  is  called  a voltmeter  in 
his  honor. 

Marconi  was  the  father  of  the  wire- 
less. Guglielmo  Marconi  [goolyefimoh 
mahr  kohfiiee],  an  Italian,  became  one 
of  the  most  famed  inventors  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  As  a young  man,  Marconi  at- 


Galiueo’s  Experiment 
Galileo  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Pisa  at  the  time  he  performed 
the  experiment  from  the  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa.  In  this  picture  he  is  shown  about  to 
drop  two  balls  of  unequal  weight,  which  he 
knows  will  reach  the  ground  simultane- 
ously. 

tended  the  University  of  Bologna  where 
he  became  interested  in  certain  experi- 
ments with  sound  which  his  professor 
described.  Marconi  believed  that  electric 
impulses  produced  by  sound  vibrations 
could  be  transmitted  to  distant  points 
without  the  aid  of  wires.  In  the  years 
that  followed  he  conducted  many  experi- 
ments and  made  many  new  discoveries 
about  electric  waves.  Finally  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  a message  from  one 
station  to  another  ten  miles  away.  Wire- 
less telegraphy  had  become  a reality. 
Gradually  the  distance  between  stations 
could  be  increased.  Marconi  felt  that  his 
invention  was  an  undisputed  success 
when,  in  1901,  a message  was  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  successful  cli- 
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Toscanini 

Arturo  Toscanini  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
conductors  of  all  time.  He  is  shown  here 
conducting  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 

max  came  only  after  years  of  patient 
work. 

News  is  now  flashed  all  over  the  world 
by  wireless  telegraph.  Today  the  name 
of  Marconi  is  honored  throughout  the 
world  for  the  invention  which  has  been 
such  a boon  to  mankind.  In  1909  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  con- 
tribution to  science.  From  Marconi’s  in- 
vention the  modern  radio  has  devel- 
oped, which  plays  such  an  important 
role  in  our  present-day  world. 

Verdi  became  the  greatest  Italian 
composer.  One  Sunday  morning  in  the 
early  19th  Century,  worshipers  were 
gathering  for  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  Bu- 
seto,  a little  village-  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  Mountains.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  organist  had  announced  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  attend  the  serv- 
ices. No  one  could  be  found  to  take  his 
place.  Someone  mentioned  that  Giu- 
seppe Verdi  [joosep'ay  vayr'dee],  a 
young  lad  who  worked  in  the  warehouse 


of  the  wine  merchant,  had  taken  a few 
music  lessons.  Perhaps  he  could  play  for 
Mass.  Since  services  were  to  begin  in  a 
few  minutes  a messenger  was  sent  im- 
mediately to  find  young  Giuseppe. 

During  Mass  the  priest  was  much  im- 
pressed with'  the  unusually  beautiful 
organ  music.  At  the  close  of  the  services 
he  sent  for  the  organist  to  compliment 
him  on  his  playing.  He  was  amazed 
when  he  saw  the  youthful  Verdi. 

“Whose  music  did  you  play?”  he 
asked.  “ It  was  most  beautiful.” 

“Why,”  answered  the  boy  timidly,  “ I 
had  no  music  — I played  just  as  I felt.” 

So  began  the  career  of  Verdi  as  a com- 
poser of  music.  His  employer  and  vari- 
ous members  of  the  church  took  an  in- 
terest in  helping  him  develop  his  talent. 
An  excellent  teacher  was  found.  So  rapid 
was  his  progress  that  it  was  felt  that 
Verdi  should  be  sent  to  Milan  to  finish 
his  studies. 

After  he  left  the  conservatory  at  Milan, 
Verdi’s  serious  work  as  a composer  be- 
gan. Like  other  young  musicians  he  met 
heartaches  and  discouragement,  but 
compared  to  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
great  composers,  Verdi’s  rise  to  fame  was 
rapid.  When  he  was  only  twenty-nine 
he  presented  an  opera  which  brought 
him  unhoped-for  recognition. 

Although  many  of  Verdi’s  early  com- 
positions were  excellent,  it  was  his  later 
works  that  brought  him  enduring  fame. 
In  all,  Verdi  wrote  more  than  thirty 
operas,  three  of  which  — Rigoletto 
[ree  goh  let'toh],  II  Trovatore  [eel 
troh'vah  tohr'ee],  and  Aida  [ahee'dah] 
— are  known  the  world  over.  In  Rigo- 
letto, Verdi’s  true  power  and  lyric  style 
are  well  expressed.  But  it  was  II  Trova- 
tore that  made  Verdi  the  idol  of  Rome. 

Other  Italians  won  musical  fame.  Al- 
though Verdi  is  the  best  known  of  all 
Italian  composers  there  are  others  who 
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rose  to  great  fame.  We  should  remem- 
ber Rossini  | rohs  see'nee]  for  his  opera, 
William  Tell.  Another  composer  noted 
for  the  beauties  of  his  melodies  and  rich 
orchestral  effects  is  Puccini  [poot  che' 
nee].  His  La  Boheme  [lah  boh'enY-j,  La 
Tosca  [lahtohs'kuh]  are  well  known  in 
America.  But  his  masterpiece  and  great- 
est triumph  is  Madame  Butterfly. 

The  Italian  love  of  music  has  found 
other  outlets  besides  musical  composi- 
tion. The  Italians  can  interpret  as  well 
as  create  new  melodies.  The  “ golden- 
voiced ” Caruso  [kah  roo'zoh]  was 
called  the  world’s  greatest  tenor  because 
of  the  unusual  power,  quality,  and  range 
of  his  voice.  Present-day  radio  listeners 
and  concertgoers  may  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful voices  and  excellent  musicianship  of 
such  modern  musicians  from  Italy  as 
Pinza  and  Martinelli. 

American  orchestras,  concert  stages, 
and  opera  houses  have  benefited  from 
the  musical  contributions  of  Italian- 
Americans  and  of  Italians  resident  or 
on  tour  in  America. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  Italian  musi- 
cian in  America  is  the  conductor,  Ar- 
turo Toscanini  [tohs  kah'nee'nee],  who 
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began  his  musical  career  many  years  ago 
as  a cellist.  Toscanini  had  been  a famous 
conductor  in  Europe  for  years  before  he 
became  the  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Toscanini  is 
remarkable  for  his  fine  sense  of  tempo 
and  phrasing,  his  high  standards  of  mu- 
sicianship, his  capacity  for  endless  hard 
work,  and  his  extraordinary  memorv. 
Throughout  his  life  he  has  conducted 
without  a copy  of  the  music  before  him. 

A devoted  Italian,  Toscanini  has  been 
an  opponent  of  Fascism  from  its  earliest 
days.  When  in  Italy  he  has  always  re- 
fused to  conduct  the  party’s  hymn  “ La 
Giovanezza,”  and  was  once  assaulted  in 
Bologna  by  Black  Shirt  ruffians. 

After  many  years  as  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Toscanini  retired  briefly  to  Italy.  In  1937 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  organized, 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Tos- 
canini back  to  America  as  its  conductor. 
This  plan  was  successful,  and  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  NBC  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Toscanini  continues  to  give  pleasure 
to  thousands  of  radio  listeners  in  this 
country. 


^ Modern  Italy’s  Qreatest  (Contributions  Have  ‘Been  in  the  Fields  of 
Science  and  <J[4usic 

In  some  ways  modern  Italy  enjoys  the  same  natural  advantages  and  is 
faced  with  the  same  problems  as  ancient  Rome.  But  the  mountains  and  sea 
do  not  give  the  same  protection  in  modern  times  that  they  gave  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  soil  of  Italy  has  become  somewhat  exhausted  and  a growing 
population  has  caused  her  to  seek  provinces  across  the  Mediterranean.  The 
doctrines  of  Fascism  and  the  desire  to  recapture  the  glory  of  Rome  also  made 
Italy’s  leaders  ambitious  to  acquire  provinces.  In  the  19th  Century,  her  efforts 
gave  her  control  of  Eritrea  and  Libya.  These  provinces  have  only  limited 
natural  resources  and  have  attracted  only  a few  of  the  people  of  Italy  away 
from  their  homeland.  Although  modern  science  and  inventions  help  to  sat- 
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isfy  her  needs,  Italy  still  has  the  problems  of  providing  adequate  land  and 
resources  for  the  support  of  her  people. 

The  building  of  Italy  into  a modern  nation  was  a large  and  difficult  un- 
dertaking. For  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  Italy  was  in  disorder  and  made 
little  progress.  Three  men,  Cavour,  her  brains;  Mazzini,  her  soul;  and  Gari- 
baldi, her  sword,  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Italy.  Mussolini  did 
much  to  change  Italy  from  a weak  nation  into  a fairly  strong  power.  But  he 
involved  the  Italians  in  World  War  II  as  allies  of  the  Nazis.  This  brought 
defeat,  and  postwar  problems  which  Italy  must  solve. 

The  Italians  have  made  their  contributions  to  civilization  in  many  fields, 
especially  in  music  and  science.  Verdi’s  Aida  and  Rigoletto,  Rossini’s  William 
Tell,  and  Puccini’s  Madame  Butterfly,  as  well  as  many  other  compositions,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  creations  known  in  the  musical  world.  Galileo, 
whose  great  work  in  the  field  of  science  during  the  later  Renaissance,  and 
Marconi,  a modern  inventor  who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  con- 
tributions to  science,  have  added  their  fame  to  their  native  land  by  making 
distinctive  contributions  to  modern  civilization. 


SELF-TEST 

Review  the  story  of  Italy  by  trying  this  self-test. 

/.  On  a separate  sheet  of  paper,  rearrange  the  items  in  the  following  list 
in  correct  time  order: 

(i)  Caesar,  (2)  Ethiopia,  (3)  Marco  Polo,  (4)  Verdi,  (5)  Eritrea,  (6) 
Marconi,  (7)  Cavour,  (8)  Mussolini,  (9)  Napoleon,  (10)  Galileo. 

II.  Give  the  names  to  be  inserted  in  the  blanks  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  man  who  headed  the  change  in  government  brought  about  in  1922 

was . 

2.  He  was  the  head  of  the political  party. 

3.  The  man  who  founded  a patriotic  society  called  “Young  Italy” 

was . 

4.  The  first  king  of  a united  Italy  was  . 

5.  Galileo  discovered  the  use  of  the , which  led  to  the  invention  of  the 

modern  clock. 

6.  He  also  was  the  first  to  make  practical  use  of  the . 

7.  , the  author  of  The  Prince,  believed  in  ruthless,  clever  politics  that 

disregarded  right  and  wrong. 

8.  An  early  Italian  who  experimented  with  electric  currents  was . 

9.  The  composer  of  the  opera  Madame  Butterfly  was . 

10.  One  of  the  greatest  tenors  the  world  has  ever  known  was  the  Ital- 
ian — 
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III.  Complete  each  of  the  following  statements : 

The  Italian  peninsula  in  its  shape  reminds  one  of  a (1)  boot,  (2)  bell, 
(3)  club.  The  great  central  ridge  is  the  (1)  Alps,  (2)  Apennines,  (3)  Pyrenees 
Mountains.  (1)  Venice,  (2)  Rome,  (3)  Milan  is  located  on  the  western  side 
near  the  coast.  New  industries  which  have  helped  modern  Italy  to  become  a 
leading  industrial  nation  produce , and . The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Italy  are , , and . The  water  power  of  swift  mountain 

streams  is  being  used  increasingly  to  produce to  run  trains  and  factories. 

Italy  today  (1)  is,  (2)  is  not,  self-sustaining  in  foodstuffs. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Topics  for  Talks 

1.  “ High  spots  of  an  Italian  tour.”  Many  relics  of  the  art  and  architecture 
of  an  earlier  time  still  lend  grandeur  to  modern  Italy.  Prepare  a talk  describing 
some  of  the  treasures  of  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  that  you  would 
expect  to  see  in  a journey  through  Italy. 

2.  “ A roll  call  of  Renaissance  Italians.”  As  a review  for  yourself,  and  the 
class  as  well,  prepare  a talk  about  the  great  Italians  of  the  Renaissance.  Or 
select  a particular  type  of  activity  and  trace  its  development  in  Italy  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present:  for  example,  music,  from  Palestrina  to  Toscanini. 

3.  “ If.”  Prepare  a talk  describing  what  changes  you  think  there  would 
have  been  in  the  destiny  of  modern  Italy  if  Mussolini  and  his  Black  Shirts  had 
been  quickly  and  thoroughly  suppressed.  Give  reasons  to  support  your  answer. 

4.  “ Mussolini  joins  the  brotherhood  of  dictators.”  Compare  and  contrast 
Mussolini  with  some  other  great  dictator,  like  Napoleon  or  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  to  his  aims,  methods,  and  success.  See  Men  of  Power,  by  Albert  Carr. 

5.  “ An  Italian  patriot.”  Choose  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  modern  Italy.  Prepare  a talk  on  his  life  and  the  service  he 
rendered  his  country.  Ask  your  librarian  to  recommend  books  of  collected 
biography. 

Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Draw  a series  of  sketches,  or  make  a collection  of  pictures,  showing 
the  typical  architecture  of  Italy.  Your  series  may  include  such  famous  struc- 
tures as  the  Vatican,  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral,  Milan  Cathedral,  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  etc.  See  All  the  Ways  of  Building,  by  Louise  Lamprey,  or 
Architecture  Through  the  Ages,  by  T.  F.  Hamlin. 

2.  Draw  a series  of  sketches  which  explain  Marconi’s  wireless  telegraph. 
Or  draw  a sketch  showing  Torricelli’s  barometer,  and  explain  its  operation. 
See  Masters  of  Science  and  Invention,  by  F.  L.  Darrow. 
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Ideas  for  Your  “ Little  Theater  ” 

1.  Arrange  a concert  of  Italian  operatic  selections.  You  might  select  a 
famous  song  from  each  of  the  best-known  operas  by  Italian  composers.  Or 
perhaps  you  might  prefer  an  “all-Verdi,”  or  an  “all-Puccini”  program.  See 
Stories  from  the  Great  Metropolitan  Operas,  by  Helen  Dike. 

2.  Dramatize  an  incident  in  Italian  history,  or  in  the  life  of  a famous 
Italian.  For  biographical  details,  see  Masters  of  Science  and  Invention,  by  F.  L. 
Darrow;  Boo\  of  Courage,  by  Hermann  Hagedorn. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Caruso,  Cavour,  Galileo,  Garibaldi,  Machiavelli,  Marconi,  Mazzini,  Mus- 
solini, Puccini,  Rossini,  Torricelli,  Toscanini,  Verdi,  Volta. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  ITALY 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Italy  in  All  Her  Glory  “ Beyond  the 
Alps  Lies  Italy  and  Index. 

Kyle,  Anne  Dempster.  Red  S\y  Over  Rome.  An  American  girl  in  Rome, 
during  the  exciting  time  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini,  plays  a part  in  the 
Italian  struggle  for  liberty. 

Laguna,  Frederica  de.  The  Thousand  March.  A story  of  the  adventures  of  an 
American  boy  with  Garibaldi. 

Life.  August  9,  1943.  “ Modern  Italy  begins  with  four  patriots  and  a revolt.” 

. August  23,  1943.  “ The  House  of  Savoy.”  “ At  long  last  the  constitution 

could  be  thrown  ...  to  the  scrap  heap.” 

Massock,  Richard  G.  Italy  from  Within.  An  honest,  readable  account  of  Italy 
at  war,  and  the  Italian  people  under  the  heel  of  the  Fascists. 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  April,  1924.  “ Stories  and  Legends  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,”  by  Don  G.  Cartoni.  “ Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes 
have  extended  over  twenty-two  centuries.” 

Newman,  E.  M.  Seeing  Italy.  “Luscious  grapes  above  and  splendid  views 
below.” 

Troutbeck,  G.  D.  Stories  from  Italian  History.  “ When  you  look  at  this 
crown  . . . remember  the  many  celebrated  people  who  have  been 
crowned  with  it.” 

The  Victor  Boo\  of  the  Opera.  See  Index.  The  Italian  Opera.  “.  . . atten- 
tion was  paid  to  melody  and  vocal  display.” 

Wilstach,  Paul.  Italian  Holiday.  A volume  of  travel  with  delightful  descrip- 
tive details,  and  sympathetic  comments  about  people  and  things. 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  “ Italy  ”:  The  Story  of  Italy;  and  Index. 
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TART  FIVE 


T'he  Homeland  of  the  Qermans 

J3efore  reading  the  story  of  the  Germans  let  us  look  at  the  map  of  their 
homeland.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  we  know  as  Germany  have  changed 
many  times  since  Caesar  waged  war  against  the  Gallic  chiefs.  In  feudal  days 
there  were  many  states  or  kingdoms.  In  time  these  petty  kingdoms  became 
larger  states,  and  the  states  were  united  into  one  large  empire.  This  map 
sEows  Germany  as  it  was  in  September,  1939. 

While  the  boundaries  have  often  changed,  the  rivers,  the  mountains, 
I the  lowlands,  and  the  highlands  have  continued  through  the  ages  to  influence 
the  lives  of  the  German  people.  Locate  the  famous  River  Rhine.  In  what 
| direction  do  the  rivers  of  Germany  flow  ? Notice  also  the  many  canals  shown 
by  gray  broken  lines.  Where  is  Brandenburg,  that  one-time  little  kingdom 
which,  you  will  learn,  led  in  the  building  of  the  German  nation  ? Turn  to  the 
map  of  Europe  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Can  you  see  why  the  Nazi  leaders  in 
World  War  II  spoke  of  Germany  as  the  heartland  of  Europe  and  believed 
I they  could  conquer  and  control  vast  territories  with  Germany  as  the  center  ? 

In  the  .story  which  follows  you  will  learn  of  Germany’s  role  in  many  wars. 

| You  will  also  learn  of  the  contributions  which  Germans  have  made  to  civiliza- 
t tion  when  their  energies  were  not  diverted  to  destruction. 

j 
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Q hap  ter  i ~ Highlands  and  Lowlands  Make  Up  the  German 

Fatherland 


The  historic  Rhine  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  story  of  Germany.  In  Egypt 
it  was  the  life-giving  Nile  River  about 
which  the  ancient  civilization  grew.  In 
Rome,  it  was  the  historic  Tiber.  The 
main  artery  of  life  in  England  is  the 
Thames;  while  in  France  the  capital 
city  of  Paris  grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Seine.  In  this  story  of  Germany 
you  probably  know  at  once  that  the  river 
about  which  German  folk  tales,  tradi- 
tions, and  patriotism  have  grown  is  the 
historic  Rhine. 

Few  rivers  in  the  world  have  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  nations  than  has  the  Rhine. 
Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ  northern 
Germanic  tribes  took  possession  of  the 
Rhineland.  Many  battles  have  been 
waged  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
from  early  times  to  the  present. 

Caesar  called  the  Rhine  the  boundary 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls. 
After  Caesar  had  conquered  the  Gauls 
(half  a century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ)  the  Rhine  still  divided  German 
tribes  on  the  east  from  Roman  civiliza- 
tion on  the  west.  That  was  before  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

From  its  source  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Rhine  winds  northward  eight  hundred 
miles  to  the  North  Sea.  As  it  leaves 
Switzerland,  the  river  flows  rapidly 
through  the  highlands  in  the  south  of 
Germany.  Continuing  north  it  passes  be- 
tween steep  banks  on  which  feudal 
barons  built  their  castle  strongholds. 
Some  of  these  ancient  castles  may  still 
be  seen  from  the  Rhine  River.  They 
were  placed  in  spots  which  would  be 
difficult  to  attack. 


In  the  north  the  river  moves  on 
through  carefully  tilled  lowlands  and 
past  busy  manufacturing  cities.  River 
steamers  pass  under  high-spanned 
bridges,  and  smoke  from  tall  stacks 
hangs  over  the  cities.  Often  modern  fac- 
tories can  be  seen  in  the  same  part  of 
a city  where  a medieval  cathedral  raises 
its  high  spires.  Cologne  is  such  a city. 

Castles  and  legends  grew  up  along  the 
Rhine.  Where  the  Rhine  flows  down 
from  the  southern  highlands  to  the  low- 
lands, it  passes  through  a great  gorge  in 
the  mountains.  This  part  of  the  Rhine 
has  been  called  the  “ Forty  Miles  of  Ro- 
mance.” A jutting  headland  extending 
out  into  the  water  is  named  the  Lorelei 
[lawr'uh  lai]  after  one  of  the  stories 
which  have  been  told  about  this  region. 
According  to  the  legend,  a beautiful 
maiden  used  to  sit  on  one  of  the  high 
rocks  there  and  comb  her  flax-colored 
hair.  Often  fishermen  and  sailors  on  the 
river  below  became  enchanted  by  the 
beauty  and  song  of  the  Lorelei.  Neglect- 
ing to  steer  their  boats  with  care  through 
the  treacherous  waters,  they  were  swept 
against  the  rocks  and  so  met  their 
doom. 

The  Dragon  Rock  is  part  of  another 
old  story.  There,  it  was  said,  the  hero 
Siegfried  [seeg'freed]  killed  a dragon 
in  order  to  bathe  in  its  blood  and  thereby 
make  himself  invulnerable.  Later  Wag- 
ner [vahg'ner],  the  great  German  mu- 
sician, used  -Siegfried’s  adventures  as  the 
theme  of  several  of  his  operas. 

Besides  the  old  castles  and  ruins  along 
the  Rhine,  many  of  the  cities  are  land- 
marks. One  is  the  town  of  Mainz 
[maintz]  which  you  can  locate  on  the 
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De  Cou  from  Ewing  Galloway 


Neuschwanstein  Castle 

| This  castle  in  southern  Germany  was  built  during  the  19th  Century  by  a Bavarian 

; king  long  after  the  days  “when  knights  were  bold.”  It  resembles  the  medieval  strong- 

j holds  in  style  and  in  its  almost  impregnable  position. 


map  on  page  120.  Here  Gutenberg  set 
up  his  first  printing  press  in  1420  and 
was  soon  printing  full  pages  from  mov- 
able type.  Frankfort  [frahngk'foortj  on 
the  Main  [main J River,  a branch  of  the 
Rhine,  is  the  birthplace  of  Goethe  [gee' 
tuh],  a famous  German  writer. 

The  Black  Forest  is  in  the  German 
highlands.  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
Germany,  in  a bend  of  the  Rhine,  lies 
the  famous  Black  Forest  region.  The 
scenes  of  many  folk  tales  have  been  laid 
in  its  mysterious  depths.  In  fanciful 
j stories  it  is  the  home  of  dwarfs,  elves, 
and  gnomes.  You  might  think  that  this 
region  got  its  name  from  the  darkness 


under  its  trees.  But  the  name  actually 
comes  from  the  black  fir  trees  covering 
the  plateaus  and  rounded  mountains. 
Homes  and  small  hamlets,  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  are  to  be 
found  in  narrow  isolated  valleys.  Cattle 
graze  on  the  grassy  clearings. 

The  people  of  the  Black  Forest  still 
observe  many  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  earlier  times.  The  forest  has  so 
separated  them  from  the  life  of  other 
parts  of  Germany  that,  until  World 
War  II,  the  changes  of  modern  times 
affected  them  surprisingly  little.  For 
many  generations  the  Black  Forest  peo- 
ple have  been  famed  for  their  skill  in 
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handicrafts.  They  are  especially  noted 
for  their  wooden  toys,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  beautifully  carved  clocks. 
These  isolated  mountain  people  are 
proud  of  their  forest,  keep  it  clear  of 
underbrush,  and  plant  young  trees  to 
replace  those  that  have  been  taken  out. 

The  German  lowlands  are  rich  farm- 
ing regions.  Not  only  along  the  Rhine 
River  but  throughout  all  Germany,  the 
mountains  are  in  the  south  and  the  low- 
lands in  the  north.  Lowlands,  as  you 
probably  know,  are  usually  warmer  than 
mountain  regions.  But,  since  the  low- 
lands in  Germany  lie  farther  north  than 
the  mountains,  the  temperature  is  much 
the  same  everywhere  throughout  Ger- 
many. In  the  higher  mountains,  of 
course,  it  is  colder.  When  German  tribes 


first  took  possession  of  the  land  south  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  they  saw  vast  forests  of 
oak  and  pine,  and  open  lands  covered 
with  heather,  marshes,  sandy  stretches, 
and  lakes.  Through  the  centuries  they 
cleared  away  the  heather  and  some  of 
the  forests;  they  drained  the  marshes 
and  shallow  lakes.  Originally  the  land 
was  not  fertile,  but  the  Germans,  by 
using  the  potash  from  their  mines,  have 
made  it  one  of  the  best  agricultural  areas 
in  Europe. 

Rivers  and  canals  connect  all  parts  of 
Germany.  As  you  will  see  from  the  map 
on  page  120,  the  Rhine  is  only  one  of 
several  rivers  flowing  northward  from 
the  highlands  and  emptying  into  the 
Baltic  and  North  seas.  The  Elbe  [eT 
buh]  River  is  second  only  to  the  Rhine 


Ewing  Galloway 


Duisburg-on-the-Rhine 

Duisburg,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr,  is  a busy  industrial  town.  The 
numerous  tugs  in  the  foreground  and  the  docks  and  railroad  yards  in  the  distance  offer 
good  evidence  of  Duisburg’s  importance  as  one  of  the  largest  inland  harbors  in  the  world. 
Because  of  its  ready  access,  by  two  rivers,  to  the  vast  system  of  rivers  and  canals  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  a center  of  inland  commerce. 
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in  commercial  importance.  It  is  naviga- 
ble throughout  its  course  in  Germany. 
On  its  shores  are  silver  and  coal  mines, 
pasture  lands,  and  beet  fields.  The  Oder 
River  is  the  great  waterway  to  the  rich 
mines  and  manufacturing  district  of 
Silesia  in  southeastern  Germany. 

Water  transportation  in  Germany  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  canals.  A canal 
connects  the  Rhine  and  Danube  rivers, 
providing  a continuous  waterway  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  Black  seas. 
The  Kiel  [keel]  Canal  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  world.  It  connects  the 
Kiel  Bay  with  the  North  Sea  and  saves 
two  days  for  vessels  sailing  from  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  The  six  thousand 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  canals  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Germany. 

The  Germans  make  good  use  of 
limited  natural  resources.  Compared 
with  many  other  countries,  Germany 
is  not  rich  in  natural  resources.  The 
Germans,  however,  have  been  resource- 
ful in  making  the  most  of  what  nature 


has  provided.  Transportation  on  their 
rivers  and  canals  is  cheap.  They  have 
changed  poor  soil  to  productive  farm 
land  by  drainage  and  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers, and  they  have  been  mining  their 
minerals  efficiently.  There  are  still  large 
coal  deposits  in  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr 
[roor],  a branch  of  the  Rhine.  You  can 
locate  the  Ruhr  Valley  on  the  map  on 
pageii20.  Coal  and  the  iron  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  make  the  Ruhr  and  Rhine  val- 
leys industrial  centers.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  mines  along  the  Elbe 
River  and  in  Silesia.  Copper,  silver,  lead, 
and  tin  are  also  mined  in  the  mountain 
regions.  Coal  is  the  only  natural  resource 
which  the  Germans  have  in  great  quan- 
tities. Particularly  they  lack  oil,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  industrial  growth.  The 
industrial  development  of  Germany  has 
been  due  more  to  inventions,  highly 
efficient  methods,  and  frugal  manage- 
ment than  to  abundance  of-  natural 
resources.  German  scientists  are  noted 
for  having  found  substitutes  for  many 
things  Germany  lacks.  These  substitutes 
are  called  ersatz. 


Qhapter  2 — Prussia  Forged  the  German  States  into  a Modern 

Nation 


The  early  Germans  were  warring 
tribes.  Even  in  the  days  of  Rome,  the 
Germans  were  great  warriors.  Caesar 
defeated  the  barbarian  ancestors  of  mod- 
ern Germans.  He  gave  us  a description 
of  their  manners  and  customs.  The  Ger- 
man barbarian  tribes  later  swept  over  the 
mountain  and  river  barriers  and.  into 
northern  Italy  and  much  of  southwest- 
ern Europe. 

Charles  Martel,  of  whom  you  have 


read,  was  leader  of  a number  of  German 
tribes  known  as  the  Franks.  In  the  story 
of  France  we  learned  how  the  Franks 
became  the  leading  tribe  in  what  is  now 
northern  France,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  French  nation.  Early  Ger- 
manic tribes  also  crossed  the  English 
Channel  and  had  a part  in  the  early 
development  of  England.  Not  all  of  the 
long  story  of  the  Germans  can  be  told 
here. 
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Courtesy  McKinley  Publishing  Co. 

A Homestead  of  the  Early  Germans 


This  illustration  gives  us  a vivid  picture  of  the  home  life  of  the  early  Germans.  Notice 
the  weapons  of  the  hunters  who  have  returned  home  with  their  kill,  and  study  the  cos- 
tumes and  occupations  of  the  other  people  in  the  picture. 


The  earliest  Germans  seem  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  land  south  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  very  long  ago.  Later,  Caesar 
and  other  Roman  writers  reported  that 
the  Germans  were  strong  and  rugged, 
and  that  they  lived  more  by  hunting  and 
fishing  than  by  cultivating  the  land. 
Each  of  their  many  warlike  tribes  had  a 
strong  chief,  and  the  tribes  were  often 
fighting  among  themselves  or  attacking 
others.  A picture  of  some  of  these  war- 
like early  Germans  is  reproduced  above. 

The  Germans  became  a separate  peo- 
ple. When  the  Franks  became  a nation 
under  Clovis,  in  the  Fifth  Century, 
France  included  much  of  what  is  now 
Germany.  Several  centuries  later  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  actually 
more  German  than  French.  It  reached 
as  far  north  and  east  as  the  Elbe  River, 
though  its  boundaries  changed  through 
the  centuries. 


Early  in  the  Ninth  Century,  as  has 
been  described,  Charlemagne  died  and 
a generation  later  his  empire  was  di- 
vided. The  eastern  part  went  to  his 
grandson,  Louis.  This  event  marked  the 
real  beginning  of  Germany  as  a separate 
nation. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  many 
German  states  were  not  often  ruled  by  a 
strong  central  government.  The  people 
looked  to  the  local  nobles  for  protection. 
These  nobles  had  constant  misunder- 
standings among  themselves.  They  were 
still  fighting  each  other  as  late  as  the  17th 
Century. 

Long  wars  held  back  German  prog- 
ress. The  rulers  of  the  German  states 
quarreled  over  many  petty  difficulties, 
but  their  wars  over  religion  were  long 
and  bitter.  Early  in  the  17th  Century 
these  conflicts  developed  into  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  which  in  time  involved  all 
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the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  It  began 
in  a dispute  between  some  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes  and  the  Catholic  emperor 
of  Austria.  Each  side  called  on  allies  from 
the  outside,  and  troops  of  foreign  na- 
tions were  sent  into  Germany.  It  was 
tragic  for  the  Germans  that  most  of  the 
battles  were  fought  on  their  soil.  Earlier 
wars  had  already  wiped  out  many  vil- 
lages and  this  one  also  caused  wide- 
spread destruction.  Cities  suffered  great 
losses  during  this  time.  In  Augsburg 
[ougs'boorg]  the  people  were  reduced 
from  about  eighty  thousand  to  sixteen 
thousand.  In  many  places  from  a third 
to  a half  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed. 
As  a result  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
death  brought  by  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  people  grew  up  in  ignorance.  They 
became,  for  the  most  part,  cruel  and 
grasping. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  taking  posses- 
sion of  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  established  colonies  in  America 
and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Germans, 
who  were  losing  people,  land,  wealth, 
and  security  at  home,  also  lost  out  in  the 
race  for  colonies.  The  desire  for  colo- 
nies was  one  of  the  reasons  why  later 
rulers  of  the  German  people  led  them 
into  the  conflicts  resulting  in  World 
War  I and  World  War  II. 

Frederick  William  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  Prussia.  The  many  small  Ger- 
man states  were  practically  in  ruin  from 
the  religious  wars  when  in  1640  Fred- 
erick William  became  the  ruler  of  one 
of  the  larger  states,  called  Brandenburg 
[brahn'den boorg].  Frederick  William 
was  a member  of  the  Hohenzollern 
[hoh  en  tsohl'ern]  family,  which  had 
ruled  Brandenburg  for  more  than  200 
years.  The  ruler  of  Brandenburg  was 
known  as  the  Elector;  this  title  belonged 
to  him  as  one  of  the  persons  chosen  to 
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A View  of  Danzig 

Danzig,  once, the  capital  of  West  Prussia, 
was  made  a free  international  port  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  It  is  an  old  city,  rich 
in  history,  with  many  relics  of  medieval 
times  in  its  art  and  architecture. 

help  elect  the  emperor  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire. 

When  Frederick  William  came  to  the 
throne  of  Brandenburg  he  also  got  the 
dukedom  of  Prussia  through  his  family 
line.  This  is  the  state  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  I20as  East  Prussia.  You  can  see 
that  East  Prussia  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Frederick  William’s  land  by  the 
section  called  West  Prussia,  the  former 
capital  of  which,  Danzig,  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  on  this  page.  West  Prussia 
belonged  to  Poland,  and  was  her  out- 
let to  the  sea.  Later,  part  of  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Polish  Corridor.  Fred- 
erick William  was  not  very  sure  of  his 
authority  in  East  Prussia,  however,  be- 
cause the  local  nobles  were  strong  and 
because  the  highest  overlord  at  that  time 
was  the  king  of  Poland. 
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Frederick  William  saw  that  little 
Brandenburg  was  open  to  attack  from 
countries  such  as  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  He  had  only  a small,  unreliable 
army  and  no  money  at  all  with  which  to 
pay  better  soldiers.  He  set  out  to  get  aid 
from  the  local  rulers,  taxing  their  estates 
and  insisting  that  they  help  him  raise  a 
strong  army  for  the  safety  of  all.  He 
managed  to  train  a better  army,  and  soon 
the  landowners  were  much  more  will- 


ing to  send  men  for  soldiers  and  money 
to  support  the  state. 

With  his  new  army  Frederick  William 
won  land  in  near-by  parts  of  Germany. 
Some  of  this  he  took  from  Sweden, 
which  had  invaded  the  Continent  dur- 
ing the  course  of  several  wars.  The 
young  Elector  continued  to  strengthen 
his  position. 

The  rise  of  Brandenburg-Prussia. 

When  a war  broke  out  between  Sweden 
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and  Poland  it  looked  very  bad  for  small 
Brandenburg.  The  Swedes  marched 
across  some  of  the  Elector’s  land  in  the 
north.  But  Frederick  William  made  the 
most  of  the  situation.  He  became  the  ally 
first  of  Sweden,  and  later  of  Poland.  He 
managed  to  make  Brandenburg’s  rising 
strength  recognized  by  both  of  these 
larger  states,  and  through  agreement 
with  them  he  became  absolute  ruler  of 
East  Prussia. 


In  spite  of  Frederick  William’s  doubt- 
ful methods  of  gaining  power,  as  in  the 
Swedish-Polish  war,  he  was  always  in- 
terested in  making  improvements  in  his 
country.  As  a young  man  he  had  studied 
in  Holland  and  learned  how  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  in  that  more 
advanced  country.  He  encouraged  the 
building  of  roads  and  canals.  He  made 
improvements  in  agriculture,  schools, 
and  courts  of  law.  Since  there  was  a 
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shortage  of  fruit  trees  he  even  ruled  that 
no  man  could  marry  until  he  had  first 
planted  six  new  trees. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam’s reign,  the  Swedes,  urged  on  by 
France,  started  to  invade  Brandenburg. 
With  his  strong  new  army  the  Elector 
promptly  repelled  the  invasion.  After 
this  time  the  people,  who  were  pleased 
because  he  had  not  taken  the  title  of 
King,  began  to  speak  of  him  as  the 
“ Great  Elector.”  He  had  done  much  to 
earn  this  title.  In  his  time  he  had 
changed  a war-devastated  country  into 
the  vigorous  young  state  of  Branden- 
burg-Prussia. 

When  the  Great  Elector’s  son  came  to 
power,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  title  of  Elector  and  wanted  to 
be  made  king  of  Prussia.  He  enlarged 
the  army,  took  some  more  land  near  by, 
and  in  time  was  able  to  have  himself 
crowned  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  Thus 
all  the  Hohenzollern  lands,  with  Bran- 
denburg as  the  core,  gradually  came  to 
be  known  as  Prussia. 

A great-grandson  of  the  Great  Elector 
earned  the  title  Frederick  the  Great.  It 
was  the  great-grandson  of  the  Great  Elec- 
tor who  came  to  be  recognized  as  a 
powerful  leader  in  Europe.  This  later 
Frederick  became  known  as  Frederick 
the  Great.  As  a youth,  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  business  of  kings  or  in  war. 
He  wanted  to  be  a scholar  and  a writer. 
He  played  the  flute  and  wrote  French 
verses.  But  his  father  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  trained  for  kingship. 
His  harsh  commands  led  to  bitter  quar- 
rels. At  one  time  the  son  ran  away.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison  and  came  near 
being  shot  as  a deserter.  Finally  young 
Frederick  agreed  to  follow  his  father’s 
wishes.  First,  he  had  to  work  long  hours 
as  a clerk.  Later,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
army  where  he  served  as  a private  and 
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then  as  an  officer.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne  in  1740,  just  a hundred  years  after 
the  Great  Elector,  he  had  experienced 
ten  years  of  the  most  strict  kind  of  disci- 
pline. A picture  of  Frederick  the  Great 
is  shown  on  page  132. 

Strangely  enough,  considering  his  ear- 
ly interests,  the  young  king  showed  a 
genius  for  war.  The  Prussian  army  had 
been  made  stronger  by  each  succeeding 
king.  But  this  alone  was  not  enough  to 
account  for  Frederick’s  victories;  he  was 
a brilliant  general.  He  made  a surprise 
attack  on  Austria  and  quickly  forced 
her  to  give  up  the  rich  province  of  Si 
lesia,  shown  on  the  map  on  page  516. 

Frederick  the  Great  won  another  im- 
portant slice  of  land  for  Prussia.  This 
was  West  Prussia,  that  Polish  outlet  to 
the  sea  that  had  separated  East  Prussia 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
Frederick’s  share  of  the  spoils  in  the 
First  Partition  of  Poland.  He  was  glad 
he  had  won  such  a prize,  especially  since 
he  did  not  have  to  fight  for  it  but  got  it 
by  shrewdness  in  international  politics. 
In  Part  Seven  you  will  learn  more 
about  this  ruthless  carving  up  of  Po- 
land. 

Frederick  the  Great  did  not  worry 
about  the  justness  of  his  claims  to  new 
land.  Once  he  said,  “ I take  what  I want; 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  professors 
to  justify  what  I do.”  That  attitude  has 
also  been  true  of  the  rulers  of  modern 
Germany. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  an  “ enlight- 
ened despot.”  Although  Frederick  the 
Great  made  Prussia  important  in  Eu- 
rope by  his  military  victories,  he  liked  to 
think  of  himself  as  a builder  and  a man 
of  peace.  He  made  improvements  in 
farming,  trade,  and  industry.  To  encour- 
age industry  at  home  he  kept  foreign 
goods  out  of  the  country.  He  traveled 
all  over  the  kingdom  to  see  the  needs  of 
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Brown  Brothers 


Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire 

Although  Frederick  was  a military  genius  and  an  able  ruler,  his  personal  tastes  were 
those  of  a poet  and  a philosopher.  He  gathered  about  him  many  distinguished  men  of 
learning,  among  them  Voltaire,  the  French  writer,  shown  seated  above. 


the  people  and  to  be  sure  that  everything 
was  done  as  he  wished.  Frederick’s  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  was  like  that  of  a 
stern  parent. 

Frederick  the  Great  came  to  be  known 
in  history  as  one  of  the  chief  of  th'e 
“ enlightened  despots.”  He  did  not 
claim  that  he  ruled  by  divine  right,  but 
because  he  was  the  one  most  capable  of 
ruling.  “ Chief  servant  of  the  state,”  was 
what  Frederick  called  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  better  than  such  rulers  as 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  who  took  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  fate  of  the  peo- 


ple. Frederick  worked  hard  for  the  state, 
and  even  turned  much  of  his  own  rev- 
enues back  to  the  government. 

The  peasants  under  Frederick  the 
Great  did  not  find  their  lot  too  intoler- 
able. There  was  no  revolution  as  there 
had  been  in  France.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in 
Prussia  was  ’good.  They  had  to  toil  for 
the  state  as  well  as  for  their  landlords. 
Frederick  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
peasants  were,  as  he  said,  “ the  beasts  of 
burden  of  society.”  They  were  still  in  a 
state  of  serfdom  for  many  years  after  the 
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common  people  of  England  and  France 
could  consider  themselves  free  men. 

With  the  additions  Frederick  made  to 
Prussia,  it  was  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  it  had  ever  been.  But  there  were  no 
trained  statesmen  because  Frederick  had 
trained  the  people  only  to  be  obedient. 
The  rulers  who  followed  him  were 
weaker  and,  in  a few  years,  Prussia  was 
to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Napoleon  of 
France. 

Napoleon  unwittingly  helped  in  the 
German  states.  You  learned  in  the  story 
of  France  that  the  French  Revolution, 
which  occurred  in  1789,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  not 
confined  to  France.  Most  of  Europe  was 
affected.  A few  years  later ‘all  of  Europe 
became  involved  when  Napoleon  made 
conquests  reaching  over  most  of  the 
Continent.  But  the  people  of  Prussia 
and  the  other  German  states  had  little 
understanding  of  the  uprisings  in  France 
and  were  not  interested  in  them.  The 
masses  of  the  people  in  Germany  were 
still  peasant  serfs;  there  was  almost  no 
middle  class. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  Prus- 
sia was  ruled  by  a weak  king  who  was 
another  descendant  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Other  nations  fought  Napoleon, 
but  for  more  than  ten  years  Prussia 
merely  looked  on.  After  Napoleon  con- 
quered a large  part  of  Western  Europe, 
including  other  parts  of  Germany,  he 
finally  forced  the  King  of  Prussia  into 
a war.  The  Prussian  army  was  quickly 
defeated,  and  the  country  had  to  give 
up  parts  of  its  territory.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  incidents  that  led  France  and 
Prussia  to  look  on  each  other  as  natural 
enemies. 

Napoleon,  in  one  way,  had  done  the 
German  states,  including  Prussia,  a good 
turn.  He  organized  the  many  small  states 
into  a few  larger  ones.  By  his  easy  vic- 


tory, he  made  the  people  realize  the 
weakness  of  their  governments,  and 
their  need  to  unite  for  defense.  As  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  said  at  that  time:  “ We 
have  fallen  asleep  on  the  laurels  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  creator  of  the  new 
era.  . . .”  Hoping  to  improve  conditions 
in  Prussia,  the  Queen  used  her  influence 
to  end  serfdom.  From  that  time  workers 
were  free  to  go  where  they  wished.  Re- 
forms were  made,  as  well,  in  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  army.  The  people  were 
fired  with  a new  determination  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  France.  With  the  rest  of 
the  German  states,  Prussia  joined  other 
European  nations  in  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  in 
1815. 

Austria  was  Prussia’s  great  rival.  Long 
before  the  Hohenzollern  rulers  had  be- 
gun building  up  the  Kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, a powerful  royal  family,  the  Haps- 
burgs,  had  been  ruling  in  Austria.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  the  romantic  Dan- 
ube, which  flows  through  the  mountain- 
ous country,  had  formed  a part  of  a great 
trade  route  to  the  Far  East.  Because  of 
the  commerce  which  resulted,  Austria 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  other 
German  states. 

The  Hapsburg  rulers  enlarged  Aus- 
tria and  increased  its  power,  sometimes 
by  war  and  sometimes  by  marriages  with 
other  royal  families.  Their  capital  city, 
Vienna,  became  one  of  the  centers  of  cul- 
ture and  politics  in  Europe.  The  royal 
family  of  Austria  came  to  rule  not  only 
over  the  Germans  who  lived  in  Austria 
itself,  but  also  over  many  other  peoples 
of  Central  Europe.  As  Austria  became 
more  powerful,  Prussia  became  jealous 
of  her  neighbor. 

Metternich  played  the  role  of  a tyrant. 

After  1815  Austria’s  power  was  made 
even  greater  by  her  prime  minister, 
Prince  Metternich  [met'ernik].  This 
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man  became  the  power  behind  the 
throne.  He  would  not  allow  Austrians 
to  say  or  print  what  they  thought,  and 
he  put  down  any  revolt  with  great  cru- 
elty. His  influence  was  so  great  that 
kings  of  neighboring  countries  had  to 
consider  his  wishes.  For  example,  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century 
the  King  of  Prussia  promised  his  peo- 
ple a constitution.  Metternich  disap- 
proved; so  that  promise  was  broken.  For 
many  such  acts,  he  was  called  “ the  evil 
genius  of  Europe  for  thirty  years.” 

In  1848,  when  the  common  people 
revolted  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, Metternich’s  power  was  abruptly 
broken  and  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 
There  was  rejoicing  at  his  downfall 
throughout  the  German  states.  Freed 
from  the  suppressive  influence  of  Met- 
ternich, they  believed  that  better  days 
could  come.  But  that  hope  did  not  last 
long. 

In  the  German  states  the  movement 
for  greater  consideration  of  the  people 
actually  had  a setback.  The  people  as  a 
whole  were  not  prepared  to  rule  them- 
selves. At  this  time,  the  1850’s,  the  tide 
turned  against  the  people  and  many  free- 
dom-loving Germans  began  to  migrate 
to  a freer  North  America.  In  Prussia 
there  followed  a time  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion.  It  was  a perfect  condition 
for  the  rise  of  an  autocratic  government 
in  Prussia. 

Bismarck  became  the  strong  man  of 
Prussia.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  having 
trouble  with  the  legislative  group  in 
power.  He  was  urged  to  appoint  a new 
prime  minister.  The  man  selected,  in 
1862,  was  the  shrewd  Otto  von  Bismarck, 
one  of  the  great  landlords  of  East  Prus- 
sia. From  the  time  he  became  prime 
minister,  Bismarck  chose  to  regard  him- 
self as  an  instrument  of  God.  He  de- 
cided his  mission  was  to  help  Prussia 


create  a greater  Germany.  Being  a man 
of  strong  will,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  car- 
rying out  his  plans.  His  supreme  con- 
fidence impressed  others.  One  writer 
said: 

Not  the  least  of  his  qualities  was  an  un- 
usual power  of  fascinating  men,  of  impress- 
ing them  with  a sense  of  his  rugged 
strength  and  simple  honesty.  A giant  of  a 
man  he  was,  calm  and  deliberate,  always 
master  of  himself,  even  when  pretending 
to  be  angry. 

Bismarck  conquered  by  “ blood  and 
iron.”  Bismarck  did  not  consider  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  Like  Frederick  the 
Great  he  had  no  faith  in  their  ability  to 
rule  themselves.  He  was  ruthless  about 
the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his 
ends.  He  said,  “ The  great  events  of  our 
day  will  not  be  decided  by  speeches  and 
resolutions  of  majorities  . . . but  by 
blood  and  iron.”  He  set  about  creating 
an  army  that  in  training  and  equipment 
was  second  to  none  in  Europe. 

All  the  time  he  was  in  power,  Bis- 
marck was  making  conquests  for  Prus- 
sia by  means  of  politics  and  war.  He 
said  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  all  the  German  peo- 
ples. This  was  true,  but  what  Bismarck 
wanted  most  was  for  Prussia,  gnd  the 
Prussian  type  of  government,  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  head  of  a united  Ger- 
many. 

Meanwhile  Bismarck  was  never  too 
busy  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  affairs 
at  home.  He  constantly  worked  to  keep 
the  government  strong  and  to  check  any 
movement  toward  greater  freedom  for 
the  people.  He  provided  sickness  and  ac- 
cident insurance  and  pensions  for  work- 
ers, to  keep  them  from  becoming  too  in- 
terested in  trade  unions.  Thus  he  man- 
aged to  forestall  the  socialists,  who  were 
the  strongest  critics  of  the  government. 
As  Frederick  the  Great  had  done,  Bis- 
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marck  looked  out  for  the  people  to  a 
certain  extent.  He  made  reforms  from 
above  in  order  to  prevent  revolutionary 
reforms  from  below,  that  is,  from  the 
people  themselves. 

Bismarck  provoked  war  with  Austria. 

Austria  had  been  somewhat  less  power- 
ful since  the  fall  of  Metternich.  Many  of 
the  subject  peoples  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire had  revolted  in  1848  or  later.  The 
Hapsburgs  put  down  any  uprisings  firm- 
ly, but  their  power  had  been  shaken. 
Italy  seized  part  of  the  land  which  Aus- 
tria had  held  on  the  Italian  peninsula. 
There  followed  revolutions  in  Italy, 
which  later  led  to  a united  Italy, 
and  these  helped  to  weaken  Austria’s 
strength,  as  you  read  on  page  106. 

Bismarck  watched  developments  and 
waited  for  the  best  opportunity  to  strike 
Austria,  the  old  rival  of  Prussia.  When 
France  — usually  an  ally  of  Austria  — 
was  busy  trying  to  set  up  an  empire  in 
Mexico,  Bismarck  provoked  Austria  in- 
to war.  He  had  been  careful  before  to 
persuade  some  of  the  other  German 
states  to  join  him.  In  a few  weeks  Aus- 
tria was  defeated  and  had  to  yield  some 
of  her  territory.  But,  more  important, 
the  leadership  of  the  German  states  was 
now  taken  by  Prussia.  The  Austrian  em- 
pire was  at  an  end;  what  was  left  was 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

Bismarck  drew  France  into  a disas- 
trous war.  With  Austria  out  of  the  way, 
Bismarck  began  to  work  out  his  plans 
for  war  with  France.  He  knew  that  the 
French  emperor,  Napoleon  III,  was  hav- 
ing many  difficulties  and  that  he  might 
even  regard  the  war  as  a way  out  of  some 
of  them.  In  1870  Bismarck  maneuvered 
France  into  a position  where  she  would 
have  to  accept  an  insult  or  declare  war. 
She  did  the  latter. 

With  his  usual  foresight  Bismarck  had 
convinced  the  other  German  states  that 
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their  safety  lay  in  a union  with  Prussia, 
and  in  waging  war  together.  The  war 
lasted  only  a few  months  and  was 
very  nearly  ruinous  for  France.  As  you 
learned  in  the  story  of  France,  the  mon- 
archy was  overthrown;  some  of  France’s 
land  was  given  up,  and  a large  amount 
of  money  had  to  be  paid.  In  1870,  France 
ceased  to  be  the  strongest  nation  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

By  means  of  war  Bismarck  had  ac- 
complished his  ambition  to  unite  all  the 
German  states,  except  Austria,  into  an 
empire.  He  had  the  Prussian  king  pro- 
claimed Kaiser  [kai'zer],  or  Emperor, 
of  Germany  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at 
Versailles. 

The  new  German  Empire  became  one 
of  the  strongest  nations  in  Europe.  It 
included  the  rich  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  taken  from  France  in 
1871.  Germany  began  to  consolidate  her 
gains.  She  built  factories,  dug  mines,  ex- 
panded trade,  and  encouraged  her  sci- 
entists. There  was  a surprisingly  long 
interval  of  peace  for  Europe.  From  1870 
until  1914  Germany  did  not  again  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Europe  as  far  as  actu- 
ally going  to  war.  We  know,  too,  that 
the  French  recovered  quickly,  but  deep 
seeds  of  rivalry  and  revenge  had  been 
planted. 

Germany  grew  strong  in  forty  years 
of  peace.  From  1871  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I in  1914,  the  people  of  the 
German  Empire  enjoyed  peace  and  pros- 
perity. More  than  67,000,000  people  liv- 
ing in  a country  smaller  than  Texas 
seemed  busy  and  contented.  In  1890  the 
young  emperor,  William  II,  ousted  Bis- 
marck from  power.  But  his  own  policies 
were  much  like  those  of  the  man  of 
“ blood  and  iron.”  Continuing  the  plans 
of  Bismarck,  the  government  made  cer- 
tain provisions  for  the  comfort  and  secu- 
rity of  the  people.  These  benefits  seemed 
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to  satisfy  the  common  people.  They  were 
passive  and  not  critical,  except  for  cer- 
tain small  radical  groups.  The  Germans 
were  more  satisfied  than  the  people  of  a 
nation  usually  are  to  leave  all  matters  of 
government  and  public  affairs  to  their 
rulers. 

German  scientists  were  busy.  One  of 
the  important  factors  in  the  new  pros- 
perity of  Germany  was  science.  Experts 
analyzed  the  soil  and  prepared  nitrates 
which  produced  much  greater  crops. 
Discoveries  in  science  helped  to  promote 
many  new  industries.  The  Germans  be- 
gan to  produce  excellent  dyestuffs  and 
drugs  with  the  help  of  their  chemists, 
and  they  learned  how  to  make  these 
products  cheaply.  Moreover  they  kept 
the  process  safeguarded  for  German  use. 
They  applied  much  patience  and  skill  to 
such  industries  as  glass  manufacturing, 
and  developed  camera  lenses,  telescopes, 
and  other  optical  glass.  The  Germans 
took  pride  in  their  work  and  soon  the 
trademark  “ Made  in  Germany  ” be- 
came known  throughout  the  world  as  a 
sign  of  superior  workmanship.  It  was  to 
be  seen  on  chemicals,  dishes,  tools,  and 
toys,  and  many  other  articles  sold  in 
America  and  other  countries.  Germany 
became  the  industrial  center  of  Europe, 
second  only  to  England. 


Qhapter  3 ~ An  Ambitious 
and  Accepted 

Germany  became  a republic.  Near  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  after  four  years  of 
bitter  fighting,  revolutionary  changes 
took  place  in  Germany.  When  the  peo- 
ple learned  that  defeat  was  at  hand,  they 
turned  against  the  groups  who  were  be- 


With  a rapidly  developing  industry, 
and  a large  population  to  feed,  Germany 
sought  new  markets  and  built  new  ships 
to  carry  her  goods.  The  Germans  took 
colonies  and  concessions  in  Africa  and 
the  Far  East.  Their  empire  now  reached 
to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Before  World  War  I the  Germans  had 
become  known  as  a quiet,  hard-working 
people.  Not  only  their  trade  but  their 
culture  extended  far,  and  they  were  re- 
spected and  feared  by  other  nations.  The 
common  people  were  proud  of  the  pres- 
tige of  the  German  Empire,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  costs  of  the  military  power  it 
was  building  up.  Many  of  them  disliked 
the  arrogance  of  the  military-minded 
ruling  class,  but  they  may  have  felt  that 
a strong  empire  required  leaders  such 
as  these. 

When  World  War  I started,  the  Ger- 
man people  were  led  to  believe  that  their 
army  could  not  be  conquered;  that  they 
could  win  a quick  and  final  victory.  In- 
stead, defeat  came  in  1918,  and  Germany 
and  Austria  both  lost  much  territory 
and  had  to  pay  large  indemnities.  Aus- 
tria lost  Hungary  and  the  part  of  her 
former  empire  which  became  Czecho- 
slovakia. You  will  read  about  these 
events  when  you  come  to  the  story  of 
World  War  I in  Part  Twelve. 


Germany  Became  Frustrated 
Nazi  Doctrines 

lieved  to  have  brought  on  the  war.  The 
German  Kaiser  Wilhelm  [veel'helm] 
(William)  II  was  the  same  emperor  who 
had  ousted  Bismarck  in  1890.  He  and 
the  local  princes  of  the  German  states 
fled.  The  people  established  a republic. 
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It  was  called  the  Weimar  [vai'mahr] 
Republic,  because  an  assembly  met  in  a 
city  of  that  name  to  draw  up  the  consti- 
tution. This  was  the  government  with 
which  the  Allies  made  peace  terms  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I. 

The  constitution  of  the  German  Re- 
public appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
democratic  in  the  world.  It  declared  that 
political  authority  is  “ derived  from  the 
people.”  All  citizens,  including  women, 
were  to  have  equal  rights.  No  titles  of 
nobility  were  to  be  granted.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  was  to  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  for  a term  of  seven 
years.  In  practice  the  president  did  not 
take  a great  part  in  politics.  The  chief 
responsibility  of  government  rested  on 
a chancellor,  or  prime  minister,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  and  on  the 
Reichstag  [raiks'tahg],  the  parliament, 
whose  members  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Fatherland  was  confronted  with 
many  difficulties.  The  new  German 
ship-of-state  was  launched  on  a rough 
sea.  In  the  first  place  the  Republic  had 
been  identified  with  the  idea  of  defeat 
and  humiliation,  because  this  govern- 
ment had  made  peace  settlements  after 
World  War  I.  Soldiers  returned  home  to 
find  that  there  was  no  work  for  them. 
Industries  were  disorganized  and  for- 
eign trade  was  destroyed.  The  people 
were  not  repaid  the  money  which  they 
had  loaned  the  government  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  German  money  became 
worthless.  Before  the  war  four  German 
marks  had  equaled  one  American  dol- 
lar, but  at  one  time  in  1923  an  Ameri- 
can dollar  would  buy  more  than  four 
trillion  marks!  Germany  did  not  meet 
the  payments  imposed  by  the  peace 
treaty,  and  as  a result  the  French  army 
occupied  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ruhr. 

At  various  times  during  the  life  of 


the  German  Republic  first  one  political 
party  and  then  another  tried  to  seize 
control.  The  first  president,  Ebert  [ayf 
bert],  was  a member  of  a party  called  the 
Social  Democrats.  At  one  time  this  par- 
ty had  been  one  of  the  strongest  socialist 
parties  in  the  world.  Even  Bismarck  had 
taken  extreme  measures  to  break  its 
growing  strength.  But  when  it  finally 
came  to  power  this  party  had  grown 
conservative.  It  had  many  great  difficul- 
ties to  face,  but  it  did  not  face  them  by 
making  real  reforms  in  government. 
Throughout  the  country,  moreover, 
many  of  the  pre-war  officials  were  still 
in  office,  and  their  sympathies  were  usu- 
ally with  the  old,  autocratic  ruling  class 
rather  than  with  the  people  as  a whole. 

The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
prevented  Germany  from  having  a 
strong  army.  -Fearful  of  workers’  re- 
volts, the  government  hired  bands  of 
former  soldiers  to  stamp  out  revolution- 
ary uprisings.  These  soldier  adventurers 
themselves  turned  out  to  be  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  state.  They  looked  to  the 
time  when  the  Republic  would  be  over- 
thrown. They  were  bitter  because  of 
Germany’s  defeat  and,  in  many  cases, 
because  they  had  lost  their  regular  ca- 
reers in  the  army.  Organized  semi- 
secretly  on  a large  scale,  they  called 
themselves  the  Free  Corps.  These  men 
hid  stores  of  arms  which  were  supposed 
to  be  yielded  up  to  the  Allies,  and  they 
were  guilty  of  secret  political  murders, 
some  of  their  victims  being  men  in  high 
government  positions. 

Hindenburg  became  head  of  state. 
President  Ebert  died  in  office  in  1925.  To 
succeed  him,  the  people  elected  General 
Hindenburg,  whom  they  idolized  as  a 
hero  of  World  War  I.  The  choice  of  Him 
denburg  was  feared  by  some  as  a trend 
back  toward  monarchy.  But  the  aging 
general  supported  the  Republic,  and 
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Von  Hindenburg  Leaving  the  Reichstag 

This  photograph  shows  von  Hindenburg  leaving  the  Reichstag  building  on  the  occasion 
of  Germany’s  national  Memorial  Day  commemorating  World  War  I.  The  attempted 
burning  of  the  Reichstag  building  was  one  of  the  big  news  events  of  1933. 


did  not  show  favor  to  any  one  party. 
From  time  to  time  he  had  to  appoint  a 
new  chancellor,  as  the  first  president  had 
also  done  several  times,  to  steer  the  gov- 
ernment’s difficult  course. 

Gradually,  after  new  arrangements 
with  the  Allies,  which  helped  to  ease  the 
situation  for  German  business,  the  new 
Republic  found  a firmer  footing.  It  or- 
ganized a new  money  system,  which 
made  it  possible  to  resume  foreign  trade. 
Industries  were  rebuilt  and,  influenced 
by  the  Social  Democrats,  many  busi- 
nesses were  managed  by  a new  co-oper- 
ation between  employers  and  laborers. 
Outwardly  the  Weimar  Republic  began 
to  look  like  a stable  government. 


The  situation  was  ripe  for  a dictator. 

The  depression  which  was  felt  through- 
out the  world  in  1929  and  1930  struck 
Germany  a hard  blow.  There  was  great 
turmoil  in  both  business  and  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  in  the  worst  days 
just  after  World  War  I.  The  people  were 
ready  to  follow  any  political  party  that 
could  promise  better  times.  President 
Hindenburg  turned  to  the  leaders  of 
first  one  party  and  then  another.  But  no 
party  could  keep  enough  support  in  the 
Reichstag  to  carry  on  the  government. 
As  a last  resort,  in  1933,  he  called  on 
Adolf  Hitler,  leader  of  the  National  So- 
cialist party,  and  made  him  chancellor. 
It  had  been  in  similar  times  of  confu- 
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sion  that  Bismarck  had  come  to  power 
seventy  years  before. 

There  was  little  in  the  early  life  of 
Hitler  to  indicate  that  he  would  come  to 
be  hailed  by  the  people  with  an  almost 
religious  fervor.  There  had  been  many 
grave  danger  signals,  but  many  people  in 
Germany  had  not  taken  Hitler  seriously. 

Hitler  was  an  Austrian  whose  father 
had  held  a minor  government  job.  At 
seventeen,  when  his  father  died,  Hitler 
went  to  Vienna  to  study  art,  but  with 
poor  success.  He  lived  in  poverty.  Later 
he  tried  his  luck  in  Munich,  but  although 
he  earned  a little  money  from  the  sale 
of  postcards  or  advertising  posters,  he 
was  no  better  off. 

When  World  War  I broke  out,  every- 
thing changed  for  Hitler.  He  joined  the 
German  army.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
failed  at  everything,  but  as  a soldier  he 
was  more  successful;  he  was  even  com- 
mended for  bravery.  He  did  not  rise 
above  the  rank  of  corporal,  but  he  took 
a fanatic  joy  in  the  role  of  soldier.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  Hitler  was  bitter, 
like  most  of  the ‘German  soldiers,  be- 
cause of  defeat.  But  this  man  seemed 
bitter,  too,  because  he  had  simply  en- 
joyed the  war  more  than  peace.  More 
confident  of  his  abilities,  now,  Hitler  re- 
turned to  Munich,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  soldier  adventurers  whose  services 
were  sometimes  hired  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  secured  a job  in  Munich,  in 
the  information  department  of  the  mili- 
tary command  of  the  government  of 
Bavaria.  This  meant  that  he  was  a spy 
on  communists  and  other  radicals. 

By  1920,  two  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  Hitler  was  spending  much  of 
his  time  in  Munich  beer  halls  making 
fiery  speeches,  filled  with  an  extreme 
brand  of  nationalism.  His  main  group 
of  followers  was  one  known  as  the  Ger- 
man Workers’  party.  But  his  speeches 
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were  effective  with  many  other  discour- 
aged Germans,  too.  The  party  was  re- 
named the  National  Socialist  party  and 
Hitler  became  its  head.  By  his  oratory, 
Hitler  attracted  to  his  side  strong  hench- 
men from  among  the  soldier  adventur- 
ers. These  men  backed  up  his  strength 
within  the  party,  sometimes  by  a show 
of  guns.  They  also  recruited  new  mem- 
bers. The  leaders  were  usually  men  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  government, 
but,  of  more  importance,  most  of  them 
had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  plotting  revolution.  This  was 
even  more  true  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party,  who  often  were  simply  men 
out  of  jobs,  who  hoped  for  anything  that 
would  improve  their  condition. 

Hitler  denounced  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Hitler  soon  showed  that  he  had 
a genius  for  stirring  the  emotions  of  his 
followers.  His  excited  speeches  had  three 
main  themes.  First,  he  fiercely  con- 
demned the  Versailles  peace  treaty  and 
its  terms  which  Germany  had  had  to  ac- 
cept after  World  War  I.  Second,  he  de- 
clared that  Germany  had  lost  the  war 
only  because  of  certain  mistakes  which 
should  never  have  been  made,  and  that 
Germany  must  now  arise  stronger  than 
ever,  and  become  the  leading  nation  of 
the  world.  Third,  he  attacked  the  Jews, 
many  of  whom  held  important  positions 
in  Germany,  and  said  that  they  must 
give  way  to  persons  of  pure  German  ex- 
traction. Hitler  found  it  was  conven- 
ient to  blame  the  Jews  for  many  of  the 
problems  of  Germany,  whether  or  not 
there  was  truth  in  the  charge.  This  de- 
veloped into  the  most  intense  expres- 
sion of  the  “ master-race  ” doctrine.  Hit- 
ler’s determined,  fanatical  nationalism 
aroused  the  pride  of  his  hearers.  They 
were  excited  by  the  idea  of  a greater 
Germany  rising  out  of  their  past  humili- 
ations. 
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Wide  World  Photos 

Hitler  Addresses  German  Youth 
Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler  as  he  addressed 
60,000  members  of  the  Hitler  Youth  Asso- 
ciation assembled  in  the  Nuremberg  Sta- 
dium during  the  National  Socialist  Con- 
gress. 


As  the  party  insignia  or  banner,  the 
National  Socialists,  who  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Nazis  [nah'tsees],  adopted 
the  swastika,  a symbol k used  by  ancient 
peoples  all  over  the  world  as  a good-luck 
charm  or  religious  token.  They  bought 
a newspaper  to  spread  the  party’s  propa- 
ganda, and  they  organized  brown- 
shirted  “ storm  troopers.”  These  troop- 
ers used  the  tactics  of  terror  to  promote 
Nazism.  They  broke  up  meetings  of 
other  parties,  and  sometimes  beat  the  op- 
position leaders.  This  violence  impressed 
some  Germans,  who  respected  their 
strength,  but  it  frightened  others. 

Hitler  warned  the  world  in  “Mein 
Kampf.”  In  1923,  Hitler,  backed  by  Gen- 
eral LudendorfT  [foo'd’n  dorf]  tried  to 


take  over  the  government  in  Munich. 
It  was  a first  step  in  a national  revolu- 
tion, but  it  failed.  At  his  trial  the  gov- 
ernment authorities,  several  of  whom 
had  conspired  with  Hitler,  were  strange- 
ly lenient.  Many  government  leaders, 
like  other  leaders  in  the  regular  army, 
looked  on  such  movements  as  Hitler’s 
with  sympathy.  They  themselves  wanted 
to  see  the  Republic  overturned.  Hitler 
was  sent  to  prison,  but  served  less  than 
a year  of  his  five-year  term. 

In  prison  Hitler  began  to  write  the 
book,  Mein  Kampf  [main  kahmpf], 
which  means  “ My  Battle.”  It  tells  of 
Hitler’s  early  struggles,  his  beliefs  or 
philosophy  about  the  German  nation, 
and  his  plans  to  make  Germany  all- 
powerful.  It  foretells  what  other  coun- 
tries Germany  must  conquer  and  by 
what  means.  It  frankly  states  that  to  win 
support  at  home  and  seize  power  among 
other  nations,  a leader  must  lie  to  his 
own  people  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
When  Hitler  came  to  power  he  used  his 
book  as  a blueprint. 

After  the  world  depression  of  1929 
struck,  the  National  Socialists  became 
much  stronger.  Hitler  always  won  more 
listeners  when  the  country  was  in  trou- 
ble, and  he  could  point  to  the  mistakes 
of  the  government.  The  Nazis  now  had 
several  thousand  storm  troopers  tjjrough- 
out  Germany. 

An  important  part  of  the  party’s 
strength  came  from  Hitler’s  highly 
skilled  and  ruthless  aides.  Among  these 
were  Hermann  Goering  [gce'ring], 
later  minister  of  aviation;  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels  [goe'b’lz],  propaganda  chief;  and 
Rudolf  Hess,  Hitler’s  right-hand  man 
and  his  secretary  at  the  time  he  wrote 
Mein  Kampf. 

Some  people  believed  that  it  would 
tame  the  dangerous  Nazi  party  to  let 
them  have  some  of  the  responsibilities 
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of  government.  In  any  case  Hitler’s  par- 
ty was  the  strongest  in  the  country  in 

1933.  By  making  many  promises  he  also 
got  enough  support  from  other  groups 
in  the  Reichstag  to  give  him  the  major- 
ity he  needed  as  chancellor,  or  prime 
minister. 

Hitler  received  unlimited  power.  On 

a smaller  scale,  as  he  built  up  his  party 
through  more  than  ten  years,  Hitler  had 
had  much  experience  in  the  art  of  seizing 
power.  But  what  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  was  that  the  new  chancellor 
would  manage  to  make  himself  the  ab- 
solute ruler  of  Germany  within  a few 
weeks.  He  used  a number  of  devices  to 
make  his  power  complete. 

One  strong  group  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  Communist  party,  still  opposed  Hit- 
ler. In  February,  1933,  the  Reichstag 
building  burned  and  the  Nazis  immedi- 
ately insisted  that  this  was  the  work  of 
the  communists.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  National  So- 
cialists started  the  fire,  as  an  excuse  for 
ousting  the  communists.  On  this  pre- 
text Hitler  had  these  delegates  barred 
from  the  parliament.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  forced  to  vote  to  vest  all  power 
in  the  chancellor  for  a number  of  years. 
When  President  Hindenburg  died  in 

1934,  no  new  president  was  elected. 
There  was  no  longer  even  a shadow  of 
any  other  power  in  government  than 
Hitler’s  group  of  Nazis.  Hitler  contin- 
ued as  chancellor,  but  was  now  called 
the  Fuehrer  [fyoo'rer],  or  “ leader,”  of 
the  nation. 

Germany  built  a mighty  machine  un- 
der the  Nazis.  Very  soon  after  coming 
to  power,  Hitler  had  all  possible  oppo- 
sition crushed.  Those  who  disagreed 
with  him  quickly  lost  their  posts  of  in- 
fluence in  schools,  courts,  and  civil  serv- 
ice. The  new  government  did  not  have 
to  spend  any  of  its  energy  pleasing  its 
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critics,  because  its  critics  lost  their  jobs  if 
not  their  lives. 

Germany  withdrew  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  began  to  make  ammuni- 
tion and  rebuild  the  regular  army  in 
defiance  of  the  peace  treaty  of  World 
War  I.  This  created  jobs,  and  many 
Germans  who  had  suffered  through  the 
bad  times  hailed  Hitler  as  the  savior  of 
their  country.  Wealthy  businessmen  in 
Germany  and  in  other  countries  began 
to  back  the  Nazi  government.  Some  of 
these  persons  must  have  been  shocked  a 
few  years  later  when  they  saw  how  Hit- 
ler used  Germany’s  new  strength  against 
her  neighbors. 

The  background  of  Nazism.  You 

have  by  this  point  in  the  Story  of  Na- 
tions become  well  aware  of  the  truth 
that  the  affairs  of  mankind  are  some- 
times vastly  complicated,  but  that  there 
is  always  a cause  and  an  effect.  It  would 
be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  there 
is  usually  a network  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Such  is  the  case  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Nazis.  A quick  review  of  the 
highlights  in  the  development  of  the 
German  state  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  historical  background 
that  made  Nazism  possible. 

It  is  true  that  the  early  German  bar- 
barians were  warlike,  but  so  were  the 
barbarians  who  invaded  Gaul  (France) 
and  Rome.  The  Northmen  who  settled 
in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent 
were  also  a rough  and  warlike  people. 
So  early  ancestors  alone  cannot  explain 
the  rise  of  the  Nazis. 

For  a long  while  the  German  peoples 
were  somewhat  isolated.  The  Romans 
decided  to  draw  the  line  of  the  Empire 
in  front  of  them;  so  the  Germans  did  not 
undergo  the  civilizing  power  of  Rome. 
Then,  later,  the  separate  little  German 
states,  torn  by  religious  and  military  con- 
flict, were  in  a position  to  fear  their 
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strong  neighbors  such  as  France  and 
Russia.  Germany  could  complete  the 
ring  of  possible  enemies  by  naming  Aus- 
tria to  the  south  and  Britain  across  the 
Channel.  This  idea  of  encirclement  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  back  of  the  mind  of 
Germans  for  many  years.  And  there  was 
some  truth  in  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  the 
Germans  really  began  to  take  pride 
in  being  Germans.  For  instance,  they 
could  look  back  on  Frederick  the  Great. 
And,  later,  in  the  19th  Century  the 
“ blood  and  iron  ” policy  of  their  great 
Bismarck  had  step  by  step  increased  the 
power  of  Prussia  until  it  was  possible 
to  proclaim  the  German  Empire  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1871  on  the  soil  of  a defeated 
France.  During  these  many  years  Ger- 
man writers  of  literature,  history,  poli- 
tics, and  philosophy  worked  diligently 
to  promote  German  culture  and  the  idea 
of  a strong  German  state.  Some  of  these 
writers  spoke  of  the  Germans  as  the 
Herrenvol\,  or  “ master  race.”  Thus  by 
the  end  of  the  19th  Century  Germany 
had  developed  a strong  feeling  of  ex- 
treme nationalism.  Many  of  the  German 
people  had  accepted  the  doctrines  that 
successful  wars  strengthen  and  glorify  a 
nation,  that  might  makes  right,  and  that 
the  state  is  all-important.  It  was  a case  of 
the  individual  man  or  woman  existing 
for  the  state  — so  unlike  the  democratic 
way  of  life  where  the  government  exists 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  its 
citizens. 

Moreover,  since  the  state  was  all-im- 
portant, it  could  control  or  forbid  any 
action.  Actually  “ Verboten  ” (not  per- 
mitted) signs  were  in  many  places.  The 
state  dominated.  German  citizens  be- 
came accustomed  to  leaving  the  business 
of  government  to  the  ruling  class  of  of- 
ficialdom. This  system  did  not  encour- 
age the  practice  of  self-government. 


Paternalism  in  government  conditioned 
the  Germans  to  accept  being  told  what 
to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 

The  German  leaders  told  the  people 
they  were  a superior  race.  Their  govern- 
ment regulated  their  lives.  They  got  the 
habit  of  obeying,  and  they  accepted  a 
fanatical  belief  in  strength  through  war. 
Thus  the  Germans  were  quite  ready  to 
go  to  war  in  1914. 

The  Germans  were  defeated  and  hu- 
miliated in  1918.  But  their  military  lead- 
ers were  still  ready  and  able  to  plan 
another  war.  And  with  the  crack-up  of 
their  financial  and  economic  affairs  in 
the  i93o’s,  the  Germans  were  ready 
again  to  be  led  into  world  war.  The 
Nazis  did  not  miss  the  opportunity 
to  furnish  that  dubious  leadership.  Al- 
though many  of  the  people  hated  Hit- 
ler’s regime,  others  plainly  were  satisfied 
to  have  aggressive,  even  harsh,  leader- 
ship. With  strong  leaders,  they  them- 
selves felt  strong. 

The  doctrine  of  Nazism.  The  Nazis 
used  the  arrogant  philosophy  of  the  Ger- 
man rulers  and  thinkers,  which  had 
been  developed  over  a long  period,  and 
applied  it  in  an  extreme  way.  Because 
conditions  were  ripe  in  Germany,  the 
Nazis  became  all-powerful.  They  frank- 
ly planned  (though  at  times  denying  it 
for  propaganda  reasons)  to  build  a 
Greater  Germany  that  would  first  rule 
Europe  and  then  the  world. 

Briefly,  we  know,  their  policies  in- 
cluded the  doctrine  of  race  superiority.  It 
served  as  an  excuse  for  the  persecution 
and  murder  of  many  thousands  of  Jews. 
The  Nazis  used  the  Jews  as  a scapegoat, 
blaming  them  for  Germany’s  troubles, 
and  thus  calling  attention  away  from 
their  own  mistakes.  As  a “ master  race  ” 
the  Nazis  also  ordered  the  ruthless  kill- 
ing of  many  other  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  countries  tney  conquered. 
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The  Nazis  overthrew  the  Republic, 
and  maintained  their  dictatorship  by 
force.  They  destroyed  all  other  political 
parties,  and  sent  anyone  who  did  not 
approve  their  acts  to  a concentration 
camp.  It  was  their  policy  to  eliminate 
whoever  stood  in  their  way,  often  in  some 
way  unknown  to  the  victim’s  friends. 

The  Nazis  denounced  the  democra- 
cies as  nations  of  weaklings  governed 
by  weaklings.  They  did  not  permit  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
freedom  of  religion.  They  did  not  per- 
mit freedom  of  education,  but  forced 

Qhapter  4 — The  Germans  Have 

German  culture  is  found  in  many 
lands.  German  blood  flows  in  the  veins 
of  many  peoples.  We  know  from  the 
story  of  the  barbarian  invasions  that  the 
Germanic  tribes  found  their  way  to 
many  parts  of  western  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. The  sturdy  Angles  and  Saxons 
brought  German  blood  to  the  English. 
In  modern  times  we  find  the  adaptable 
German  trader,  the  thrifty  German 
farmer,  and  the  intelligent  German 
scholar  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  our 
own  country  we  frequently  have  neigh- 
bors of  German  extraction  "and  we  re- 
spect them  for  their  sturdy  qualities. 

The  languages  of  the  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  language  of  the  early 
Germans.  German  is  spoken  in  parts  of 
Switzerland.  Many  words  taken  or  de- 
rived from  the  German  are  found  in  the 
English  language. 

City  government  became  a profession. 

The  activities  of  the  German  people  are 
very  closely  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment, even  in  times  of  peace.  In  a Ger- 
man city  many  local  regulations  must  be 
observed.  If  one  changes  his  place  of  res- 


schools  to  teach  Nazi  beliefs.  Some  pro- 
fessors and  scientists  who  disagreed 
managed  to  flee  to  other  countries.  In 
Part  Twelve  you  will  read  later  how 
Germany  began  World  War  II  and  was 
defeated. 

The  victorious  Allies  set  up  military 
governments  in  Germany  but  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  how  long  these  gov- 
ernments would  stay  in  control.  Would 
the  Germans,  now  that  their  Nazi  lead- 
ers had  been  overthrown,  establish  a 
peacefully-inclined  government?  And 
how  would  Germany  solveher  problems  ? 

Furthered  Learning  and  the  Arts 

idence,  for  instance,  he  must  notify  the 
police.  If  he  hires  a servant,  he  must 
make  a report  to  the  police. 

German  cities -are  much  governed,  but, 
until  recent  years  at  least,  many  of  them 
have  been  well  governed.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  city  council  was  to  advise 
and  support  the  mayor  or  manager,  who 
had  to  be  an  expert  in  city  government. 
Leading  citizens  were  selected  as  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  they  served  from 
a sense  of  duty  and  honor  rather  than 
for  salary.  Members  of  the  council  had 
no  jobs  to  distribute  among  friends  and 
relatives,  so  personal  or  political  favors 
were -seldom  given.  The  government  of 
German  cities  became  a science,  and  a 
real  contribution  to  progress  in  this  field. 

Renaissance  painters  and  modern  ar- 
chitects made  their  contributions  to  art. 
The  Germans  have  not  had  an  outburst 
of  art  such  as  Italy  experienced  during 
the  Renaissance.  But  like  people  in  all 
countries,  they  felt  the  urge  to  put  on 
canvas  the  living  pictures  they  found 
about  them.  Unlike  the  Italians,  who 
portrayed  the  perfect  or  ideal,  most  of 
the  early  German  painters  tried  to  pic- 
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ture  things  exactly  as  they  saw  them. 
Sometimes  they  were  so  faithful  to  de- 
tail that  there  was  little  beauty  in  their 
work. 

Two  of  Germany’s  greatest  artists 
lived  during  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
Century.  These  men  were  Diirer  [dyoo' 
rer]  and  Holbein  [hohl'bain].  Diirer 
was  a master  in  the  use  of  line  lines  to 
give  a lifelike  effect,  and  he  knew  how 
to  make  use  of  contrasts.  As  an  engraver 
and  woodcutter  Diirer  was  superior  to 
the  Italians  and  equal  to  the  great  gen- 
iuses of  all  time.  One  writer  said,  “ He 
cut  into  the  copper  with  the  hand  of  a 
workman,  the  heart  of  a poet,  and  the 
brain  of  a philosopher.” 

Holbein  has  been  called  the  greatest 
of  all  German  painters.  In  some  of  his 
portraits  he  is  as  precise  as  Diirer,  and 
yet  he  has  a greater  freedom  of  touch. 
His  portrait  of  Erasmus,  the  Renaissance 
scholar,  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

In  modern  times  one  of  Germany’s 
chief  artistic  contributions  has  been  in 
the  field  of  architecture.  During  the  time 
of  the  Weimar  Republic,  German  archi- 
tects pioneered  in  modern  designs  for 
buildings.  In  general  the  aim  was  to  have 
simple  outlines,  avoid  waste  space  and 
materials,  and  all  clumsy,  elaborate  de- 
tails, and  to  use  windows  so  that  much 
more  daylight  reached  the  inside.  Like 
the  Swedes,  Germans  began  to  make 
simple,  strong  furniture,  built  after  the 
same  ideas  as  the  modern  buildings. 

Much  of  German  literature  developed 
from  folk  tales.  With  the  exception  of 
the  long  story-poem  of  the  heroic  peo- 
ples called  Nibelungs,  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  [nee'buh  loong'en  leet'],  and  the 
works  of  Martin  Luther,  the  Germans 
wrote  very  little  of  lasting  value  until 
the  1 8th  Century.  The  Nibelungenlied 
is  one  of  the  oldest  German  stories,  of 
which  one  of  the  best  versions  was  writ- 


ten as  late  as  the  12th  Century.  It  is  a 
heroic  tale  based  on  an  old  myth  about 
the  hero  Siegfried. 

Martin  Luther,  the  German  monk 
who  founded  Protestantism,  lived  in  the 
16th  Century.  He  made  a translation  of 
the  Bible  into  German  so  that  his  people 
could  read  it  in  their  own  tongue.  This 
translation  is  still  one  of  the  fine  literary 
works  of  the  German  people. 

The  most  famous  of  all  German  writ- 
ers is  Goethe.  He  lived  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  and  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  Centuries.  Goethe  was  a poet,  nov- 
elist, and  philosopher.  His  greatest  work 
is  Faust  [foust],  a drama  based  on  an 
old  legend.  The  story  is  about  a weary 
old  scholar  who  sells  himself  to  Mephi- 
stopheles  [mef'is  tohf'ee  leez],  the  devil, 
that  he  may  taste  the  joys  of  youth  and 
of  love.  Many  harrowing  and  sorrowful 
experiences  are  woven  into  the  drama. 
In  Goethe’s  version,  Faust  at  last  finds 
peace  in  useful  labor  and  triumphs  over 
the  power  of  darkness.  Most  of  us  will 
become  best  acquainted  with  Faust 
through  the  opera  by  the  French  com- 
poser, Gounod,  which  is  based  on  Goe 
the’s  dramatic  poem. 

Another  great  German  writer  of  the 
1 8th  Century  was  Schiller,  who  is  some- 
times called  the  Shakespeare  of  Ger- 
many. He  is  best  remembered  for  his 
drama  of  William  T ell,  a legendary  hero 
of  Switzerland.  Like  Faust,  William 
Tell  has  also  been  made  into  an  opera. 
Perhaps  you  recall  the  dramatic  incident 
when  William  Tell  was  given  his  choice 
of  being  put  to  death  or  of  shooting  an 
apple  from  his  son’s  head.  His  skill  in 
archery  stood  him  in  good  stead,  so  that 
he  won  his  freedom. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other 
noted  German  writers.  One  of  the  best- 
liked  is  Heine  [hai'ne],  author  of  the 
Boo\  of  Songs  which  includes  Die  Lore- 
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H mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  our 
rory.  In  the  realm  of  fairy  tales,  Ger- 
lan  folklore  has  furnished  a rich  field 
3r  the  pens  of  German  authors.  Two 
rothers  named  Grimm  wrote  the  fa- 
mous Grimm’s  fairy  tales.  You  proba- 
ly  remember  “ The  Goose  Girl,”  “ Han- 
d and  Gretel,”  “ Snow  White,”  “ Tom 
Tumb,”  and  other  stories  which  have 
elighted  children  in  many  lands. 

The  Germans  have  been  leaders  in 
flucation.  Have  you  ever  wondered  why 
ike  school  for  little  children  is  called  the 
indergarten?  The  word  kindergarten 
,bmes  from  two  German  words  mean- 
lg  children  and  garden.  It  was  Froebel 
frce'b’l],  a German  of  the  19th  Cen- 
jry,  who  had  the  idea  of  a new  type 
if  school  for  children  from  four  to  six 
ears  of  age.  He  thought  that  children 
nould  grow  in  pleasant  surroundings 
nd  learn  by  doing  things  together, 
i Froebel  is  only  one  of  many  Germans 
I ;om  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  to  the 
jresent  day  who  have  influenced  the 
zhools  not  only  of  Germany  but  of  oth- 
r countries,  especially  North  America, 
unong  the  leaders  was  Herbart.  He 
I riticized  teachers  for  thinking  that 
lemorizing  facts  was  the  main  work  of 
upils.  He  said  that  school  should  teach 
|bung  people  how  to  live  well-rounded 
Ves. 

) The  Germans  were  the  first  to  have 
iedical  inspection  in  the  schools,  and 
, pen-air  schoolrooms.  The  idea  that 
: bung  people  should  have  healthy, 

: rong  bodies  was  carried  to  an  extreme 
1 nder  Hitler’s  regime.  Mass  demonstra- 
1 ion  and  military  discipline  were  fea- 
t rred.  It  was  part  of  the  doctrine  that 
le  Germans  were  a race  of  supermen, 
r 1 the  effort  to  perfect  bodily  strength, 
te  Nazis  ignored  the  mind  and  spirit. 
: ill  physical  weakness  was  held  in  con- 
npt,  and  much  cruelty  resulted.  Phys- 


Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity,  which 
changes  many  of  our  ideas  of  time  and 
space,  has  brought  him  fame  and  honor.  In 
1921  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
physics. 

ical  culture  was  emphasized  for  women, 
too. 

The  Germans  pioneered  in  trade 
schools.  German  boys  and  girls  in  their 
teens  who  do  not  go  to  college  must 
learn  a trade.  It  was  because  of  the  ex- 
ample set  in  Germany  that  American 
cities  began  to  offer  trade-school  courses 
in  part-time  and  evening  high  schools. 

The  Germans  have  also  been  leaders 
in  higher  education.  Many  of  their  dis- 
tinguished men,  especially  in  the  field  of 
science,  have  been  university  professors. 
It  has  been  common  for  students  from 
many  countries  to  go  to  Germany  for 
post-graduate  work  in  the  sciences  and 
other  fields  of  learning. 

Germans  have  led  in  science.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  necessary  for  science  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  industry  and  farming. 
The  government  encouraged  a large 
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number  of  scientists  to  experiment  in 
chemistry,  medicine,  and  physics.  The 
chemists  discovered  how  to  make  nitro- 
gen from  the  air.  This  chemical,  like 
potash,  was  made  into  a fertilizer  which 
helped  increase  the  yield  of  farm  lands. 
Waste  gases  from  coal  were  turned  into 
dyes  and  medicines. 

One  German  scientist  discovered 
(with  his  microscope)  that  tuberculosis 
is  caused  by  a germ.  Another  learned 
how  to  make  an  antitoxin  which  pre- 
vents lockjaw.  Roentgen  [runt'g’n]  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  which  led 
to  the  X-ray  machine  that  helps  doctors 
and  dentists  to  diagnose  our  ills. 

Modern  ocean  liners  and  battleships 
are  sometimes  driven  by  Diesel  [dee'z’l] 
engines.  Rudolph  Diesel  was  the  Ger- 
man electrical  engineer  who  invented  a 
motor  that  could  run  on  cheap  crude 
oil.  The  Diesel  engine  can  be  operated  at 
such  low  cost  that  it  has  revolutionized 
motor  transportation  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  use  a heavy  engine. 

One  of  the  best-known  German  sci- 
entists of  today  is  Dr.  Albert  Einstein. 
He  has  been  acclaimed  by  scientists 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  great 
minds  of  this  age.  He  is  famous  especial- 
ly for  his  theory  of  relativity.  It  is  a 
theory  in  the  language  of  mathematics 
which  restates  some  of  our  accepted  natu- 
ral laws  such  as  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Einstein,  however,  found  it  impossible 
to  be  a citizen  of  Germany  while  the 
Nazis  were  in  control.  He  became  an 
American  citizen  and  has  been  teaching 
in  American  universities. 

German  philosophers  have  had  wide 
influence.  A number  of  famous  German 
philosophers  lived  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries.  Some  of  their  ideas  have  been 
real  contributions  to  civilization,  but 
others  seem  to  have  hindered  more  than 
they  have  helped  the  progress  of  man- 


kind, since  some  of  their  theories  have 
been  of  the  kind  that  promote  war. 

One  of  the  most  famous  German 
philosophers  was  the  professor  Kant 
[kahnt],  who  lived  in  the  last  part  of  the 
1 8th  and  early  part  of  the  19th  Century. 
He  believed  that  one’s  thoughts  have  a 
greater  influence  over  his  actions  than 
have  the  people  and  things  about  him. 
He  claimed  that  a person  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  his  own  actions, 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  his  duty. 

Another  philosopher,  Hegel  [hay'g’l], 
had  great  faith  in  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion, and  said  that  liberty  could  not  be 
separated  from  order.  The  greatest  free- 
dom was  in  doing  one’s  duty  to  his  coun- 
try. Hegel  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
autocratic  ideas  of  government  held  by 
the  Prussian  rulers.  Some  Germans  have 
used  Hegel’s  ideas  as  a justification  for 
intense,  warlike  patriotism.  Hegel  cham- 
pioned many  ideas  which  Hitler  later 
incorporated  into  the  policies  of  the  Nazi 
state. 

A spokesman  for  the  German  “ su- 
perman ” was  the  philosopher  Nietzsche 
[nee'chuh]  who,  in  denouncing  the 
weaknesses  of  many  persons  in  history, 
came  to  believe  that  only  the  strongman 
survive,  and  must  do  so  by  trampling 
on  the  weak.  He  called  Christianity  a 
weak  doctrine.  Doubtless  this  philoso- 
pher helped  to  sow  the  seeds  of  two 
world  wars,  even  though  he  died  four- 
teen years  before  World  War  I. 

Karl  Marx,  often  called  the  founder 
of  Socialism,  was  a German  who  advo- 
cated new  ideas  for  society  in  general. 
He  urged  free  public  education,  a tax  on 
incomes,  government  ownership  of  rail- 
ways and  other  public  utilities,  and  the 
abolishment  of  child  labor.  He  believed 
that  the  property  of  the  wealthy  at  death 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  state.  He 
claimed  that  factories  and  machines,  or 
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Richard  Wagner  at  Home 

The  master  musician,  Wagner,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  music.  In  this  picture  we  see 
at  Wagner’s  right,  his  wife  Cosima,  and  at  his  left  is  the  great  musician  Liszt,  father  of 
Cosima,  with  his  pupil,  Moriz  Rosenthal. 


any  other  means  of  production,  should 
be  owned  by  the  state  and  not  by  private 
persons  or  groups  of  people.  With  the 
pa'ssing  of  time  many  of  the  followers 
of  Karl  Marx  have  given  different  in- 
terpretations of  his  teachings.  Since  1917 
the  life  of  millions  of  people  in  Russia 
has  been  organized  on  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx.  His 
ideas,  which  are  presumed  to  be  the 
basis  of  Communism,  have  been  modi- 
fied to  meet  changing  circumstances. 

One  of  the  world’s  great  thinkers  of 
the  20th  Century  was  Sigmund  Freud 
[froid]  of  Vienna,  who  was  a pioneer  in 
the  field  of  psychoanalysis.  This  science, 
.still  only  partially  developed,  attempts 


to  understand  and  cure  nervous  and 
mental  conditions  which  cause  distress 
and  poor  adjustment  to  life. 

German  composers  enriched  the 
world’s  music.  The  Germans  have  al- 
ways liked  to  have  music  when  they  go 
to  clubs,  operas,  and  beer  gardens.  From 
the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  Century,  Germany 
gave  to  the  world  a great  many  com- 
posers who  have  become  world  famous. 
Handel  and  Bach  [bahk]  were  the  first 
to  achieve  fame. 

The  father  of  George  Frederick  Han- 
del wanted  him  to  be  a lawyer  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  study  music. 
But  the  boy  could  not  give  up  his  burn- 
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ing  desire  to  play.  He  managed  to  have 
a clavichord  hidden  in  an  attic  bedroom 
and  he  went  there  secretly  at  night  to 
practice.  Once  his  father  heard  faint  mu- 
sic, rushed  upstairs,  and  found  his  son 
playing  the  clavichord.  Convinced  that 
the  boy  was  too  much  interested  in 
music  to  become  a lawyer,  the  father 
withdrew  his  objections  to  the  boy’s  mu- 
sical ambitions.  Handel  wrote  more 
than  forty  operas  before  he  composed 
his  masterpiece,  The  Messiah.  This  ora- 
torio tells  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
It  is  probably  sung  in  every  Christian 
country  at  Christmas  time. 

There  are  many  stories  told  about 
Bach,  who  was  born  the  same  year  as 
Handel.  Once,  while  playing  the  organ, 
he  became  so  interested  that  he  forgot 
the  choir  he  was  accompanying,  and  be- 
gan to  compose  new  music.  Bach  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  musicians  who 
ever  lived.  His  compositions,  particular- 
ly his  fugues  [fyoogz],  are  characterized 
by  a mathematical  pattern  of  great  per- 
fection and  beauty.  His  “ Toccato  and 
Fugue  in  D Minor  ” has  been  the  most 
widely  sold  classical  recording  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mozart  [moh'tsahrt]  was  a child  prod- 
igy. He  wrote  his  own  minuets  and 
sonatas  at  the  age  of  five.  He  mastered 
the  violin  and  harpsichord  at  six.  When 
he  was  still  a child  his  father,  who  was 
also  a musician,  took  him  on  a tour  of 
England,  and  the  boy  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  when  he  played  in  all  the 
larger  cities.  As  an  adult,  Mozart  wrote 
many  compositions  which  rank  with 
the  finest  in  music.  Two  of  his  best 
known  are  The  Magic  Flute  and  The 
Requiem. 

One  of  the  greatest  composers  was 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  [loot'vik  vahn 
bay'toh  v’n]  who,  as  a child,  played 


Bach’s  fugues  so  well  that  he  became 
quite  widely  known.  Beethoven  studied 
music  under  Mozart,  and  several  other 
well-known  musicians.  By  1800  he  was 
regarded  as  an  outstanding  pianist  and 
composer.  He  wrote  many  sonatas  and 
symphonies.  Beethoven  became  deaf 
when  about  forty  years  old.  Neverthe- 
less, he  continued  his  career  and  com- 
posed some  of  his  greatest  works  after 
his  hearing  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. Among  these  were  his  Eighth 
and  Ninth  symphonies  and  the  “ Mass 
in  D.”  He  wrote  his  famous  “ Moon- 
light ” Sonata  in  earlier  years.  The  three 
short  notes  followed  by  the  one  long 
note  which  are  the  opening  notes  of  his 
Fifth  Symphony  form  the  Morse  Code 
for  V (•  • •. — ),  and  early  in  World  War 
II  became  a symbol  of  United  Nations 
victory. 

Many  people  think  that  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  German  masters  of 
music  is  Wagner.  Much  of  his  music  can 
be  interpreted  as  warlike  and  trium- 
phant in  a way  that  fits  in  with  the 
“ master-race  ” idea  of  some  Germans. 
Most  music-lovers,  however,  admire  his 
operas  simply  for  the  power  and  rich 
harmony  of  his  music,  rather  than  for 
the  stories  of  the  operas.  Wherever  good 
music  is  appreciated,  operas  such  as 
Lohengrin,  Siegfried,  and  Tristan  and 
Isolde  are  enjoyed. 

Were  there  space  here  it  would  be 
possible  to  tell  at  length  of  many  other 
Germans  who  are  famous  masters  in  the 
field  of  music.  There  was  Brahms,  who 
composed  symphonic  music;  Schubert, 
with  his  Unfinished  Symphony,  and 
Johann  Strauss,  called  the  Waltz  King, 
whose  Blue  Danube  Waltz  and  other 
compositions  you  no  doubt  know.  These 
men  make  up  a galaxy  of  German  mu- 
sical stars. 
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The  Qermans  "Built  a Strong  "Nation  and  Tried 
to  Qonquer  the  World 

The  River  Rhine,  flowing  from  the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea,  with  its  castled 
shores  and  its  legendary  associations,  is  the  main  artery  of  Germany.  The  river 
flows  by  the  Black  Forest,  through  deep  gorges,  and  across  wide  northern 
plains.  It  is  linked  to  the  Danube,  one  of  the  other  great  water  highways  which 
serve  Germany,  and  make  up,  to  some  extent,  by  cheapness  of  transportation, 
for  some  of  her  limitations  in  resources.  Germany  is  not  generously  supplied 
with  raw  materials.  She  he  s large  coal  deposits,  but  lacks  oil  and  naturally 
fertile  soil.  These  lacks  have  led  to  scientific  use  of  what  she  has,  and  to  sub- 
stitution or  ersatz  products. 

The  early  Germans  were  vigorous  warring  tribes,  who  were  sometimes 
defeated  by  the  Roman  legions  but  did  not  become  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  did,  later,  become  part  of  Charlemagne’s  Empire  but  when  this  organi- 
zation fell  apart,  the  many  small  German  states  were  left  to  their  own  quarrel- 
some existence.  Their  quarrels  grew  into  the  bitter,  desperate  Thirty  Years’ 
War  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  17th  Century,  a war  which  de- 
stroyed both  property  and  progress  among  the  German  states. 

Long  after  other  nations  of  Europe  had  established  strong  central  gov- 
ernments, Germany  was  still  divided  into  small  warring  states.  Strong-willed 
leaders  headed  the  movement  that  led  to  the  joining  of  these  states  into  one 
nation.  The  Great  Elector  and  his  grandson,  Frederick  the  Great,  made  Prus- 
sia second  only  to  Austria  in  influence  among  the  German  people.  Later,  when 
Napoleon  marched  into  Germany  and  defeated  Prussia,  the  Germans  saw  the 
need  of  reshaping  and  strengthening  their  union.  Metternich,  guarding  Aus- 
tria’s leadership,  opposed  the  rise  of  Prussia,  but  under  the  influence  of  Bis- 
marck, prime  minister  of  Prussia,  that  state  managed  to  weld  the  other  Ger- 
man states  together  into  an  empire.  At  the  close  of  a war  in  which  Germany 
defeated  France,  in  1870,  the  Prussian  king  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

With  the  aid  of  scientists,  Germany’s  imperial  leaders  made  her  a great 
industrial  center  in  Europe.  German  trade  and  German  ambitions  encircled 
the  world.  German  military  power  raced  forward. 

The  German  people  were  led  by  their  rulers  to  expect  a swift  victory  in 
World  War  I,  but  they  emerged  froni  that  war  defeated.  They  overthrew 
the  Kaiser’s  government  and  established  a Republic,  which  tried  to  deal  with 
the  economic  troubles  besetting  the  nation.  Germany  had  lost  colonies  and 
trade  through  the  war.  The  period  of  recovery,  difficult  and  slow,  had  just 
got  well  under  way  when  the  world-wide  depression  crushed  it.  In  a period  of 
turmoil  and  disagreement,  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  National  Socialist  party  gained 
control  of  the  government.  The  Republic  was  abolished.  Hitler  ruthlessly  si- 
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lenced  all  who  opposed  him.  He  launched  a war  to  gain  control  of  Europe  and 
the  world.  The  result  was  defeat  and  economic  ruin  of  Germany. 

The  German  genius  has  not  been  wholly  military;  if  it  had,  the  world 
would  have  had  to  go  without  some  illustrious  painters,  writers,  scientists, 
philosophers  — and  many  illustrious  musicians.  The  names  of  Diirer  and 
Holbein,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Roentgen  and  Diesel,  and  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Wagner,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  would  be  unknown  to  us. 


SELF-TEST 

Review  the  story  of  Germany  by  testing  yourself  on  these  questions. 

I.  Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  paragraphs : The  historic  Rhine 

has  its  source  in  the and  for  the  upper  part  of  its  course  forms  the 

natural  boundary  between and  Germany.  It  flows  by  the  wooded  moun- 
tain region  called  the , which  is  noted  for  its stories.  In  the 

gorge  of  the  Rhine  the  river  rushes  between  high  cliffs  on  which  may  be 

seen  ancient  . This  part  of  the  Rhine  has  been  called  the . In  the 

northern  part  of  Germany  the  river  flows  more  slowly  through  the  (high- 
lands, lowlands),  where  on  its  banks  may  be  seen  both  modern  with 

their stacks,  and  medieval spires. 

II.  Tell  in  a sentence  the  significance  or  importance  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing in  the  story  of  Germany : 

(i)  Charlemagne,  (2)  religious  wars,  (3)  Brandenburg,  (4)  Frederick 
the  Great,  (5)  Napoleon,  (6)  Metternich,  (7)  Bismarck,  (8)  German  scien- 
tists, (9)  World  War  I,  (10)  German  Republic,  (11)  empire  building,  (12) 
socialism,  (13)  dictatorships,  (14)  education,  (15)  philosophy. 

III.  Correct  or  complete  the  statements  below. 

(1)  The  languages  of  the and peoples  are  said  to  be  Germanic 

languages  because  they  grew  out  of  the  early  German  language. 

(2)  By  way  of  the  Rhine,  connecting  canal,  and  the , it  is  possible  to 

go  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea. 

(3)  After  the  revolutions  of  1848  the  people  of  Germany  had  a democratic 
government. 

(4)  Germany  through  the  centuries  has  had rulers. 

(5)  Hindenburg  was  president  of  Germany  in  the  period  of  the  

Republic. 

(6)  The  Nazis  believed  in  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  educa- 
tion. 

(7)  The  Nazis  taught  that  the  Germans  were  a race.  They  believed 

the  democracies  were  nations  of governed  by . 
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(8)  The' greatest  German  painters  lived  during  the Century. 

(9)  The  Germans  have  made  distinct  contributions  in  the  fields  of 

IV.  Match  the  following  by  writing  on  a piece  of  paper  the  numbers  and 
letters  of  the  items  below  which  belong  together  or  are  most  directly  con- 
nected with  each  other.  Do  not  mark  your  book. 


(1)  W dli am  Tell 

(a)  Faust 

(2)  Holbein 

(b)  The  Lorelei 

(3)  Goethe* 

(c)  X-ray 

(4)  Heine 

(d)  Einstein 

(5)  kindergarten 

( e ) Handel 

(6)  Roentgen 

(/)  engines 

(7)  Gutenberg 

( g ) portrait  of  Erasmus 

(8)  relativity 

(h)  The  M a gic  Flute 

(9)  Messiah 

(i)  Schiller 

(10)  Hansel  and  Gretel 

(/)  Froebel 

(11)  Lohengrin 

(k)  supermen 

(12)  Socialism 

(/)  Karl  Marx 

(13)  Mozart 

(m)  revolution 

(14)  Nietzsche 

(72)  swastika 

(15)  Diesel 

(0)  Grimm 

(x6)  engraving 

(p)  Kant 

(t7)  1848 

(q)  Diirer 

(18)  Hitler 

(r)  printing 

(s)  Freud 

( t ) Wagner 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Assignment  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

As  a reporter  covering  German  news  in  the  period  before  World  War 
II,  write  a story  for  a paper  in  this  country.  Suggested  stories:  the  death  of 
von  Hindenburg,  the  Reichstag  fire,  the  assassination  of  Dolfuss,  the  Roehm 
purge. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Write  for  a popular  magazine  an  imaginary  travel  journey  about  a 
trip  on  the  historic  Rhine.  See  National  Geographic  Magazine,  July,  1925; 
June,  1936. 

2.  Prepare  a biographical  booklet  of  German  scientists.  You  might  use  the 
title,  “ German  Genius  and  Ingenuity,”  or  use  an  original  title  of  your  own 
making.  The  list  below  includes  the  names  of  manv  of  the  best-known  Ger- 
man scientists:  Bunsen,  Einstein,  Helmholtz,  Hertz,  Liebig,  Ohm,  Roentgen, 
Zeppelin.  Books  such  as  The  Advancing  Front  of  Science,  by  George  W.  Gray; 
Makers  of  Science,  by  Ivor  B.  Hart;  Biology  and  Its  Makers,  by  William  A. 
Locy;  and  Sky  High,  by  E.  Hodgins  and  F.  A.  Magoun  will  be  of  help  to  you. 
Your  librarian  may  be  able  to  suggest  other  useful  sources  of  information. 
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T opics  for  T alps 

1.  “ Germany  today.”  Read,  and  review  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  one 
of  the  recent  books  of  biography  or  personal  experience  relating  to  Germany. 
Consult  the  list  given  in  your  book,  or  ask  your  teacher  for  suggestions. 

2.  “ As  the  twig  is  bent.”  The  Nazis  succeeded  in  establishing  their  in- 
fluence more  firmly  by  teaching  their  doctrines  even  to  children  in  the  schools, 
and  by  forming  Nazi  youth  groups.  Describe  Nazi  education  and  the  Nazi 
youth  movement.  See  The  House  That  Hitler  Built,  by  S.  H.  Roberts. 

Idea  for  Your  Little  Theater 

Prepare  a program  of  phonograph  records  of  typical  German  music,  or 
of  selections  from  great  German  composers  or  famous  German  operas,  and 
present  a concert  to  the  class.  Explain  the  setting  or  meaning  of  each  selection 
before  it  is  played. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Bach,  Beethoven,  Bismarck,  Brahms,  Diesel,  Diirer,  Einstein,  Frederick 
the  Great,  Frederick  William,  Froebel,  Goethe,  Heine,  Hitler,  Holbein,  Kant, 
Mozart,  Roentgen,  and  Wagner  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  German  people. 
Make  a biographical  portrait  of  at  least  two  of  the  above  famous  people  for 
your  Album. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  GERMANY 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  See  “Germany”;  “Austria”;  and  Index. 
Dodd,  W.  E.  Ambassador  Dodd’s  Diary.  The  private  diary  of  our  ambassador 
to  Germany  from  1933  to  1937  reveals  the  frustration  and  disgust  aroused 
in  a democratic  diplomat  by  Nazi  ideas  and  practices. 

Frank,  Bruno.  The  Days  of  the  King.  A story  of  the  18th  Century  that  gives 
a vivid  picture  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Gunther,  John.  Inside  Europe.  Mr.  Gunther’s  personality  portraits  and 
penetrating  comments  throw  light  on  conditions  in  Europe  during  the 
critical  years  leading  up  to  World  War  II. 

Mason,  A.  E.  Konigsmarp.  A spirited  story  of  romance  in  the  petty  states  of 
17th  Century  Germany. 

Mowrer,  Lilian.  Rip  Tide  of  Aggression.  A brief,  clear  review  of  the  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  ambitious  Axis  dictators’  rise  to  power. 

Roberts,  Stephen  H.  The  House  That  Hitler  Built.  “ As  soon  as  the  child  en- 
ters the  elementary  school  (Grundschule)  at  the  age  of  six,  his  days  are 
given  over  to  the  idealizing  of  the  Nazis.” 

Shirer,  William  L.  Berlin  Diary.  The  personal,  uncensored  diary  of  a news 
correspondent  who  “ covered  ” Germany  while  Hitler  rose  to  power. 
The  World  Boop  Encyclopedia.  “ Germany  ”;  “ Austria  ”;  and  Index. 
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SCANDINAVIA  IS  THE  HOME  OF  THREE 
HARDY  NATIONS 

1.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  Make  Up  Modern  Scan- 

dinavia 1 56 

2.  The  Land  of  the  Vikings  Became  Modern  Scandinavia  162 

3.  The  Scandinavians  Combine  Age-old  Skills  and  Modern 

Thinking  169 
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The  <£and  of  the  Vikings 

V 

JL  ou  will  recall  that  the  Northmen,  or  Vikings,  ancestors  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, played  important  parts  in  the  stories  of  England  and  France.  In 
later  times,  the  people  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  made  their 
contributions  to  modern  civilization.  Before  looking  at  the  map  of  the  land 
of  the  Vikings  on  the  facing  page,  let  us  turn  to  the  map  of  Europe  at  the 
back  of  the  book.  What  part  of  Western  Europe  does  Scandinavia  occupy? 
How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  other  European  countries? 

Now  look  at  the  map  on  the  facing  page.  What  natural  barriers  sepa- 
rate Denmark  from  Sweden  ? What  barriers  separate  Sweden  from  Norway  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  Scandinavians  can  carry  on  fishing  and  commerce  on  the 
western  coast  of  Norway  when  the  Baltic  Sea  is  blocked  with  ice  ? Notice  the 
lofty  mountains,  the  deep  harbors,  and  the  mountain  streams  and  rivers  of 
Scandinavia.  What  industries  do  you  think  are  carried  on  there  ? What  kind 
of  people  would  you  expect  to  find  living  in  these  rugged  northern  countries  ? 
As  you  read  the  story  of  the  Scardinavians  you  will  come  to  appreciate  more 
and  more  how  the  geography  of  their  homelands  has  helped  to  shape  their 
manners,  their  customs,  and  their  institutions. 
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Qhapter  1 ~ Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  Make  Up  Modern 

Scandinavia 


Modern  Northmen  show  their  cour- 
age. Three  small  nations  of  northern 
Europe  today  command  the  respect  of 
liberty-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  These  countries  are  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  In  World  War  I 
fortunately  they  were  able  to  keep  their 
independence.  Then  they  were  among 
the  neutral  nations  despite  the  fact  that 
the  flames  of  war  raged  about  them.  But 
in  World  War  II,  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way happened  to  be  lands  that  the  Ger- 
mans wished  to  invade  because,  for  one 
thing,  they  faced  on  the  North  Sea,  op- 
posite the  British  Isles.  So,  these  two 
countries  were  overrun  by  Germany. 
They  lost  their  independence,  but  not 
their  spirit  of  independence  or  their 
valor  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It  almost 
seems  that  a Northman  can  be  captured 
but  seldom  conquered. 

Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  managed 
to  keep  her  independence.  She  was 
stronger  in  military  power,  and  she  did 
not  happen  to  be  directly  in  the  path  of 
conquest.  But  had  it  not  been  for  her 
constant  vigilance,  she,  too,  might  have 
known  the  heavy  hand  of  German  in- 
vaders and  the  eclipse  of  her  freedoms. 

We  know  the  sort  of  people  these 
Northmen  are.  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes,  and  their  children  born  in 
Canada,  live  among  us.  Hardy  farmers 
in  our  Middle  West,  thrifty  business- 
men, doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and 
good  mothers  and  homemakers  — all 
these  stem  from  the  Northmen  we  know 
as  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes. 

Water  and  mountains  divide  Scandi- 
navia into  three  countries.  Scandinavia 
is  not  the  name  of  any  one  country.  It 


includes  two  peninsulas  and  neighbor- 
ing islands  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Europe,  all  of  which  we  know  as  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden.  Turn  to 
the  map  on  page  154  and  you  will  see 
that  the  straits  of  Kattegat  [kadi  gat] 
and  Skagerrak  [skag'uh  rak]  separate 
Denmark  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  A 
high  mountain  range  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. On  each  side  of  this  range,  the 
tableland  is  cut  across  by  spurs  of  moun- 
tains and  numerous  short,  swift  rivers. 
On  the  Norwegian  side  these  rivers 
empty  into  deep  canyons,  called  fiords 
[fyawrdz].  These  arms  of  the  sea  are 
noted  for  their  awe-inspiring  beauty. 
They  serve  as  smooth,  landlocked,  wa- 
ter highways  and  bring  the  isolated 
farmers  and  small  villages  closer  to- 
gether. The  fiords  also  make  good  har- 
bors and  provide  a coast  line  of  almost 
twelve  thousand  miles  along  which  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  fish  are  dried  each 
year. 

When  looking  at  the  map,  you  will 
notice  that  one-third  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  people  of  this  extreme  northern  re- 
gion have  continuous  daylight  during 
two  months  of  the  summer  with  an 
equal  period  of  darkness  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  summer  the  midnight  sun  is 
an  unforgettable  sight.  It  looks  like  a 
great  disk  of  fire  as  it  rolls  across  the 
horizon.  The  lofty  mountains  and  scenic 
grandeur  of  the  fiords  give  this  region 
great  charm. 

You  will  notice  on  the  map  that  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Denmark,  across  the  straits,  are  less 
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Norwegian  Official  Photo 


A Norwegian  Fiord 

The  fiords  provide  good  harbors  and  protected  waterways  for  the  people  of  Norway. 
Hardanger  Fiord,  pictured  here,  penetrates  inland  for  seventy  miles,  and  in  places  reaches 
a depth  of  355  feet. 


rugged.  Since  these  parts  of  Scandinavia 
lie  as  far  north  as  Labrador  and  Alaska, 
you  would  expect  them  to  be  cold  and 
bleak.  So  they  would  be  if  it  were  not 
for  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scandinavia, 
raising  the  temperature  and  increasing 
the  rainfall.  The  ports  of  Norway,  even 
in  the  far  north,  are  open  all  winter, 
although  the  coast  waters  of  the  Baltic 
are  frozen.  Nature  has  given  the  south- 
ern part  of-  Scandinavia  a temperate  cli- 
mate as  it  has  for  the  British  Isles. 

Nature  has  supplied  Scandinavia  with 
varied  resources.  Owing  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  Scandinavia  as  a 
whole  is  too  rocky  to  he  a good  agricul- 
tural region.  This  fact  partly  explains 
why  so  many  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
farmers  have  emigrated  to  other  places. 


Many  have  come  to  America,  particular- 
ly to  farms  in  the  Middle  Western  states. 
While  the  people  in  the  southern  part  of 
Sweden  and  in  Denmark  make  their  liv- 
ing by  farming,  the  people  in  northern 
Scandinavia  must  depend  on  other  re- 
sources. 

Sweden’s  greatest  natural  resource  is 
her'  woodland.  Sixty  percent  of  her 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.  The  govern- 
ment controls  the  cutting  of  the  timber. 
When  a tree  is  cut  down,  a young  tree 
must  be  set  in  its  place.  During  the  win- 
ter, millions  of  logs  are  piled  on  the  ice 
of  the  river.  When  the  ice  melts  in  the 
spring,  the  water  carries  the  logs  to  the 
coast.  There  great  mills  make  them  into 
lumber,  matchwood,  and  wood  pulp  for 
the  making  of  paper. 
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Swedish  Travel  Information  Bureau 

Canal  Scene  in  Sweden 

A 350-mile  water  route  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  like  this  one,  connects  the  Skagerrak 
with  the  Baltic  coast  of  Sweden.  This  scene  shows  something  of  the  beautiful  countryside 
along  the  Gota  [yo'tah]  Canal. 


Both  Norway  and  Sweden  have  iron 
mines,  but  Sweden’s  iron  deposits  (they 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  Nor- 
way) are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Because  of  its  high  quality,  Swedish  iron 
ore  finds  a ready  market  in  manufactur- 
ing countries  like  Belgium,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Germany. 

As  a result  of  the  abundant  supply  of 
iron  ore,  the  manufacture  of  tools  and 
machinery  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry in  Sweden.  Such  steel  products  as 
cutlery,  cream  separators,  electrical  ap- 
paratus, and  ball  bearings  are  leading 
exports. 

Norway  and  Sweden  have  many  swift- 
flowing streams  and  rivers  that  have  been 
harnessed  to  turn  the  wheels  of  electric 


generating  stations.  Since  both  countries 
lack  deposits  of  coal,  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  has  been  a great 
aid  to  industry.  Also  it  has  made  possi- 
ble the  extensive  electrification  of  the 
railways.  Only  a small  fraction  of  this 
power  has  been  utilized,  and  there  are 
many  more  possibilities  for  its  future 
use. 

Aided  by  her  abundant  electric  power, 
Norway  was  the  first  country  to  manu- 
facture nitrates  from  the  air.  Before 
World  War  II,  both  Norway  and  Swe- 
den were  producing  large  quantities  of 
nitrates  for  home  use  and  to  export  to 
other  countries  as  well. 

Electric  power  made  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish a great  aluminum  industry  in 
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Norway.  Both  the  aluminum  ore  and 
the  coal  needed  to  prepare  it  for  the  elec- 
tric furnaces  must  be  imported.  In  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  before  World 
War  II  Norway  ranked  among  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum. 

For  many  centuries  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  turned  to  the  sea  for  part 
of  their  living.  The  fishing  industry  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  each  of 
these  nations,  and  Norway,  in  particu- 
lar, exports  large  quantities  of  fish  to 
other  countries.  With  many  good  har- 
bors ice-free  the  year  round,  and  great 
forests  to  furnish  lumber  for  shipbuild- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
fishing  industry  came  to  be  so  important 
to  Norway.  The  coastal  waters  of  the 
north  are  excellent  fishing  grounds  for 
cod,  herring,  and  mackerel.  Thousands 
of  men  are  engaged  in  the  industry.  The 
fish  are  salted,  smoked,  or  canned  for 
export  to  other  countries.  Among  the 
chief  markets  for  dried  fish  are  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  of  southern 
Europe.  Norwegian  canned  fish  prod- 
ucts are  shipped  all  over  the  world.  Val- 
uable by-products  of  the  fishing  industry 
are  cod-liver  oil  and  fertilizer. 

Norwegians  lead  all  other  nations  in 
the  whaling  industry.  Whaling  vessels 
today  are  floating  factories.  Airplanes 
spot  herds  of  whales  and  radio  their  lo- 
cation to  the  ship.  The  whales  are  killed 
with  modern  harpoons  shot  from  a 
whaling  gun.  The  animal  is  towed  to 
the  factory  ship,  where  bit  by  bit  the 
carcass  is  dissected  for  rendering  into  a 
number  of  valuable  products  such  as  oil, 
fertilizer,  and  whalebone. 

Geography  has  furthered  the  develop- 
ment of  shipping  in  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. The  rugged  surface  of  these  coun- 
tries has  made  railroad  construction 
difficult  and  expensive.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  long  coast  line  and  numerous 
harbors  have  favored  sea-borne  trade. 
Both  Norway  and  Sweden  have  large 
merchant  marines.  In  normal  times, 
many  Norwegian  ships  are  employed  in 
carrying  goods  for  other  countries. 

During  World  War  I,  a large  part  of 
the  Norwegian  merchant  marine  was 
lost  through  submarine  warfare.  With- 
in ten  years  after  the  war,  however,  the 
Norwegians  had  completed  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  rebuilding  scores  of  vessels 
for  their  merchant  fleet.  When  Norway 
was  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  World 
War  II,  the  free  Norwegians  managed 
to  keep  hold  of  several  hundred  mer- 
chant ships  which  were  of  great  use  to 
the  Allied  Nations  in  the  transport  of 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  Danes  are  a nation  of  farmers. 
Denmark  and  Sweden  are  completely 
separated  by  the  Kattegat.  See  the  map, 
again,  on  pageJi^.But  in  several  places 
the  strait  narrows  to  the  width  of  a large 
river.  Trains  from  Sweden  are  ferried 
across  to  Copenhagen  [koh  p’n  hay'g’n], 
the  Danish  capital,  in  less  than  an  hour. 
This  city  is  located  on  one  of  several 
hundred  islands  which,  together  with 
the  end  of  the  peninsula  of  futland,  make 
up  the  country  of  Denmark.  This  small- 
est Scandinavian  nation  has  a total  area 
only  about  half  that  of  our  state  of 
Maine. 

In  many  ways  Denmark  resembles 
the  Netherlands,  of  which  you  read  in 
the  story  of  the  Low  Countries.  Both  are 
small  and  densely  populated.  Both  are 
lowland  countries,  forming  part  of  the 
European  coastal  plain  that  widens  out 
like  a fan  as  it  spreads  eastward  into 
Russia.  Both  have  a moderate  climate 
with  about  the  same  amounts  of  rainfall 
and  with  no  extremes  in  temperature 
in  either  summer  or  winter.  Like  the 
Dutch,  the  Danes  are  a nation  of  farm- 
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ers.  Since  both  nations  lack  water  power, 
extensive  forests,  and  mineral  resources, 
they  have  for  many  centuries  depended 
largely  on  the  soil  and  the  sea  as  a means 
of  earning  a living. 

Agriculture  in  Denmark  has  been  sci- 
entifically developed.  The  fertility  of 
Denmark’s  level,  rolling  land  is  practi- 
cally her  only  natural  asset.  Less  than  a 
century  ago,  agriculture  in  Denmark 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
grain.  The  farmland  was  divided  into 
large  estates,  and  cultivated  for  the 
wealthy  landowners  by  poor  tenant 
farmers.  The  landlords  tried  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  land,  and 
thus  it  was  not  farmed  wisely.  The  sandy 
soil  became  worn  out,  and  Denmark, 
unable  to  meet  the  competition  offered 
by  cheap  grain  from  the  rich  plains  of 
the  Americas  and  Russia,  lost  her  Euro- 
pean grain  markets. 

The  Danes  made  a careful  study  of 
their  unfortunate  agricultural  situation. 
They  found  the  soil  and  climate  best 
suited  to  the  dairy  industry.  The  govern- 
ment aided  in  a program  of  breaking  up 
the  large  estates.  Engineers  drained  the 
heather-covered  wastelands  to  increase 
the  amount  of  productive  land.  Over  a 
period  of  years  the  large  estates  were  di- 
vided into  small  tracts  and  sold  to  the 
peasants,  until  at  the  time  of  World  War 
II  almost  all  the  farms  were  owned  by 
small  farmers. 

Present-day  agriculture  in  Denmark 
normally  produces  many  crops,  mainly 
those  used  as  food  for  the  livestock. 
Quantities  of  grain  and  oil  cake  for  cat- 
tle are  imported.  The  luxuriant  Danish 
pastures  support  a greater  number  of 
animals  per  square  mile  of  land  than  do 
the  farm  lands  of  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  The  thrifty  Danish  farmers 
make  sure  none  of  their  pasture  land 
goes  to  waste. 


The  thrifty  Danes  learned  that  co- 
operation meant  prosperity.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  if  a Danish  farmer  has 
only  one  egg,  he  can  export  it  and  prob- 
ably will  — but  not  alone.  That  is  sim- 
ply another  way  of  saying  that  the  Dan- 
ish farmers  have  learned  to  work  to- 
gether in  raising  their  products  and 
selling  them.  They  have  formed  associa- 
tions called  co-operatives  that  handle 
both  the  purchasing  of  supplies  and  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  By  buying 
in  large  quantities,  these  co-operatives 
can  purchase  supplies  more  cheaply. 
They  can  also  market  farm  products 
more  profitably  than  each  of  the  thou- 
sands of  individual  farmers  could  pos- 
sibly do  by  himself. 

The  farmers  have  also  joined  together 
in  employing  experts  to  advise  them  in 
raising  and  feeding  their  cattle  and 
hogs.  Experts  run  their  creameries,  meat- 
packing plants,  and  butter  and  cheese 
factories.  Under  this  excellent  super- 
vision, the  co-operatives  insure  a quality 
product  which  will  bring  a good  price 
in  foreign  markets.  Great  Britain  is  nor- 
mally the  greatest  market  for  all  Danish 
farm  products,  including  the  rightly  fa- 
mous Danish  bacon.  The  co-operative  or- 
ganizations are  not  confined  to  methods 
of  farming,  inspection  of  products,  and 
marketing.  The  co-operatives  serve  also 
as  the  farmers’  stores.  There,  at  cheaper 
prices,  because  of  the  large-scale  buying 
power  of  the  co-operative,  the  member 
farmers  buy  household  and  personal 
goods,  farm  machinery,  seeds,  and  the 
all-important  chemical  fertilizers.  Thus 
the  members  become  their  own  middle- 
men between  the  purchaser  and  the  pro- 
ducer, and  enjoy  the  profits  in  lower 
purchasing  prices.  In  some  instances  the 
co-operatives  have  been  able  to  raise  the 
standard  of  goods  and  improve  business 
practices. 
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Burton  Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 

Farm  Scene  in  Denmark 

Since  Denmark  is  a one-city  country,  farm  scenes  like  the  one  pictured  here  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  land.  Cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  make  up  Denmark’s  chief  source  of  income. 


The  Scandinavians  have  improved 
living  and  working  conditions.  The 

Scandinavians  have  adopted  many  pro- 
gressive measures  for  social  improve- 
ment. There  are  modern  housing 
projects  which  furnish  inexpensive 
homes  for  the  low-income  groups,  and 
other  homes  for  those  better  off  finan- 
cially. There  are  no  slums  such  as  we  see 
in  our  larger  cities.  Electricity  is  so  cheap 
that  most  housewives  have  many  elec- 
trical appliances  in  their  homes.  Stock- 
holm [stok'hohm]  and  other  cities  have 
set  aside  acres  of  ground  in  the  suburbs 
as  garden  plots  for  industrial  workers. 
The  laborer  in  the  shipyard  or  factory 
pays  a small  sum  in  produce  for  the  sum- 
mer rent  of  his  plot.  He  and  his  wife  and 
children  work  in  the  early  morning  and 
late  evening  raising  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers. These  garden  projects,  started  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  have  been  so  success- 
ful that  they  are  still  carried  on. 


The  Scandinavian  nations  have  suf- 
fered from  few  strikes  and  labor  diffi- 
culties. Their  labor  laws  and  special 
courts  for  labor  disputes  have  kept  peace 
in  their  industrial  world.  For  many 
years  labor  and  capital  in  Sweden  have 
settled  their  disagreements  by  discus- 
sion. Unemployment  insurance,  work- 
ers’ compensation,  and  old-age  pensions 
are  the  rule.  These  measures  have  raised 
the  general  standard  of  living  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  made  the 
people  more  secure.  We  may  correctly 
say  that  the  peoples  of  these  sturdy  little 
nations  have  found  a middle  way  in 
their  economic  life.  Until  the  onrush 
of  disaster  in  World  War  II,  this  pro- 
gram was  providing  a way  in  which  all 
could  live  in  relative  economic  security, 
without  disastrous  clashes  between  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  interests  or  seri- 
ous disagreements  between  employers 
and  employees. 
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Scandinavia  quickly  recovered  from 
World  War  II.  Early  in  World  War  II 
Germany  seized  Denmark  and  Norway 
and  took  the  greater  part  of  the  products 
of  these  countries.  The  Germans  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  gain  the  goodwill  of 
the  Danes  by  not  interfering  in  their 
affairs  more  than  military  needs  re- 
quired. Norway  was  ruled  ruthlessly  by 
the  Nazis.  The  Swedes  were  able  to 
maintain  an  uneasy  neutrality.  All  three 

Qhapter  2 

The  Scandinavian  countries  were  in- 
habited before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 

early  Scandinavian  peoples  are  believed 
to  have  spread  into  the  northern  penin- 
sulas from  the  east  and  the  south.  Since 
they  were  hunters,  they  may  have  been 
attracted  northward  by  the  abundance 
of  animals  and  wildfowl  in  the  Scandi- 
navian region.  We  call  all  these  Scandi- 
navian tribes  Northmen,  Norsemen,  or 
Vi\ings.  For  hundreds  of  years  they  re- 
mained contentedly  in  their  own  lands, 
and  were  occupied  only  with  local  war- 
fare, or  peaceful  trading  with  their 
closest  neighbors  on  the  Continent. 

The  Norsemen  developed  community 
life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury the  Norsemen  were  largely  farm- 
ers and  shepherds.  They  lived  in  village 
communities,  each  with  its  headman  and 
assembly.  A number  of  these  village 
communities  together  formed  a small 
tribal  state  headed  by  a petty  king,  who 
also  acted  as  the  leader  in  religious  cere- 
monies. The  king’s  political  power  was 
limited  by  the  village  assemblies,  for  he 
could  perform  no  important  act  with- 
out their  agreement. 

Although  the  Eighth-Century  Vikings 
Ead  no  written  language,  they  com- 
posed thrilling  tales  of  their  own  ad- 


countries  were  allowed  to  trade  only 
with  Germany. 

During  the  war  the  Scandinavians  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  United  Nations  and 
gave  much  help  through  their  under- 
ground activities.  Their  man-power 
losses  were  not  great,  so  they  were  among 
the  first  of  the  European  nations  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
became  comparatively  prosperous. 


ventures,  of  the  histories  of  their  tribal 
chiefs,  and  of  their  gods.  At  their  feasts 
and  banquets  they  would  recite  these 
well-loved  stories,  called  sagas  [sal/ 
guhs].  Storytelling,  game  playing,  and 
drinking  quantities  of  ale  were  popular 
as  recreation. 

The  Norsemen  developed  no  feudal 
aristocracy.  For  several  reasons,  no  class 
of  feudal  aristocrats  grew  up  among  the 
Northmen  as  it  did  in  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  The  barren  soil  produced  so 
little  that  it  was  not  favorable  to  a sys- 
tem of  feudal  landholding,  as  on  most 
of  the  Continent.  The  Northmen  divided 
their  properties  among  their  descend- 
ants, with  the  result  that  no  large  areas 
of  land  accumulated  under  one  owner- 
ship. 

The  Norsemen  became  fishermen, 
traders,  and  pirates.  The  soil  of  much 
of  Scandinavia  was  not  very  productive, 
as  you  have  learned.  As  early  as  the 
Eighth  Century  the  increased  popula- 
tion had  forced  many  Northmen  to  turn 
to  the  sea  for  their  living.  They  were 
hardy,  adventurous  sailors,  fishermen, 
pirates,  and  traders.  Their  excellent  ships 
and  their  skill  in  navigation  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  attempt  longer  and 
longer  voyages.  They  ventured  out  into 
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the  North  Atlantic.  They  sailed  along 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  even  into  the  Mediterranean. 
As  these  voyages  of  trade  and  adventure 
became  more  widespread,  they  resulted 
in  the  raids  and  plundering  about 
which  you  read  in  the  stories  of  France 
and  the  Low  Countries. 

About  the  year  a.d.  1000  Eric  the  Red 
and  his  son  Leif  Ericsson  [layf  er'ik  s’n] 
reached  the  shores  of  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  Labrador.  They  had  come 
across  the  open  sea  in  such  small  ocean- 
going craft  as  you  see  in  the  picture 
below.  Leif  reported  that  the  land  they 
had  reached  was  of  no  worth,  being 
mostly  rocks  and  ice.  It  is  known  that 
the  Norsemen  touched  the  shores  of 
North  America,  nearly  500  years  before 
Columbus  sailed  west,  and  that  they 
may  have  gone  as  far  south  as  what  is 
now  Rhode  Island,  where  today  stands 
a strange  stone  tower,  possibly  of  Norse 


origin.  Yet  we  cannot  be  sure,  since  the 
hardy  Vikings,  unlike  the  Greeks,  left 
us  no  written  record. 

Norse  raids  developed  into  conquests. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury, the  voyages  of  the  Norsemen  were 
summer  expeditions.  The  raiders  re- 
turned home  with  their  booty  in  the 
autumn.  However,  when  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  became  united  under  a 
few  strong  rulers,  many  tribal  chiefs  and 
petty  rulers,  too  proud  to  accept  their 
defeat,  looked  to  new  lands  as  perma- 
nent homes. 

There  were  independent  landowners 
who  were  unwilling  to  pay  taxes  to  one 
ruler.  These  landholders  joined  forces 
with  the  adventurous  seamen.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Norse  raids  ceased  to 
be  raids  only,  but  became,  as  well,  expe- 
ditions looking  for  land  to  settle.  Thus 
in  the  late  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries, 
the  Norse  were  colonizing  in  other  lands. 


Brown  Brothers 

The  Northmen  Arrive  in  Greenland 


The  first  Viking  colony  in  Greenland  was  established  in  the  10th  Century  by  Eric  the 
Red.  This  picture  gives  an  artist’s  idea  of  how  these  Vikings  and  their  ships  looked  as  they 
approached  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
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The  Newport  Tower 
Many  experts  believe  this  old  stone  tower 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  a relic  of  an 
early  Viking  colony. 

The  Norsemen  were  fearless  sailors. 

The  voyages  of  the  Norsemen  went  on 
for  more  than  three  centuries.  Inspired 
by  a love  of  the  sea,  the  fearless  Vikings 
developed  sailing  and  navigation  into 
a new  art.  They  knew  how  to  tack  (sail 
against  the  wind) ; they  calculated  from 
the  sun  and  the  stars  in  steering  their 
courses.  The  sagas  show  what  deep  pride 
the  Norsemen  took  in  their  ships.  They 
called  them  by  such  picturesque  names 
as  Elk  of  the  Fiords,  and  Raven  of  the 
Sea.  These  ships,  often  assembled  in 
fleets  of  more  than  a hundred,  were  capa- 
ble of  weathering  severe  storms  despite 
their  small  size. 

Vast  areas  were  influenced  by  the  voy- 
ages and  settlements  of  the  Norsemen. 

The  Vikings  established  colonies  in  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  Ireland,  England,  and 
France.  One  group  of  Norsemen  pene- 
trated Russia  as  far  south  as  the  Black 
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Sea,  opening  a trade  route  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Vikings  who  ventured 
abroad  came  to  be  dreaded  by  peoples 
on  the  coasts  of  other  lands  because  of 
their  pillaging,  plundering,  and  sav- 
agery. When  the  Norsemen  settled  down 
in  permanent  colonies,  however,  and  in- 
termarried with  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
they  proved  an  aid  in  the  development 
of  other  nations.  They  added  their  own 
skill  and  resourcefulness  to  the  culture  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  much  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  conquered  peoples  and  of  the 
invaders  themselves. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  developed 
their  civilization.  In  the  story  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  the  three  hundred 
years  between  the  nth  and  14th  Cen- 
turies are  marked  by  several  important 
changes.  The  first  significant  develop- 
ment was  the  spread  of  Christianity.  For 
centuries  the  Norsemen  had  been  de- 
voted to  their  own  gods:  Thor,  Odin, 
Freya  [fray'uh],  and  many  others.  They 
had  built  temples  to  them  and  worshiped 
them  with  sacrifices.  But  in  spite  of  their 
love  for  these  pagan  gods,  a number  of 
Norsemen  were  converted  to  Christian- 
ity during  the  Ninth  and  early  Tenth 
Centuries.  These  first  converts  were  not 
wholly  Christian.  Although  they  ac- 
knowledged a Christian  god,  they  con- 
tinued their  lawless  raids,  and  lived  by 
their  pagan  doctrine  of  conquest  and 
plunder,  cruelty,  and  revenge. 

Finally,  during  the  nth  Century, 
through  the  influence  of  their  own 
Christian  kings;  nearly  all  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  had  accepted 
Christianity.  The  Swedes  also  conquered 
parts  of  Finland  and  converted  the  Fin- 
nish people  to  Christianity.  As  a result 
of  these  missionary  activities,  Finland 
became  a Swedish  province  in  the  early 
part  of  the  13th  Century. 

From  the  nth  to  the  14th  Centuries 
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central  governments  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  were  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  Each  of  the  nations  was  torn  by 
civil  wars  at  one  time  or  another.  At 
times,  by  war  or  by  intermarriage  of 
royal  families,  a single  nation  might  suc- 
ceed in  dominating  or  subduing  one  of 
the  others.  But  such  dominance  did  not 
generally  last  long. 

The  Union  of  Kalmar  joined  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  Scandi- 
navian nations  were  united  under  one 
ruler  at  the  end  of  the  14th  Century. 
It  was  a federation  called  the  Union  of 
Kalmar,  so  called  because  it  was  formed 
in  the  Swedish  city  of  that  name.  The 
three  nations  were  pledged  to  eternal 
peace  and  equal  rights  under  one  king, 
but  each  nation  was  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  laws.  The  joint  Scandinavian 
monarchy  created  by  the  Union  of  Kal- 
mar was  at  that  time  the  most  extensive 
empire  of  Europe.  It  stretched  from  Fin- 
land in  the  east  to  the  Shetland  Islands, 
Iceland,  and  as  far  as  Greenland  in  the 
west. 

Sweden  broke  the  Union  and  became 
independent.  This  Scandinavian  union 
lasted  more  than  a century.  Although 
equal  rights  for  each  nation  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  Kalmar,  from  the  begin- 
ning Denmark  had  been  the  dominat- 
ing nation.  This  situation  had  long 
aroused  dissatisfaction  in  both  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Finally,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  Century,  Sweden  revolted 
against  the  Union.  The  revolt  succeeded 
completely,  and  the  independent  king- 
dom of  Sweden  was  then  established. 
Norway  continued  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Denmark  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies longer,  sinking  to  the  status  of  a 
Danish  province. 

Lutheranism  spread  through  Scandi- 
navia. During  the  final  years  of  the  Kal- 
mar Union  in  the  early  16th  Century, 
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Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden  at 
sixteen,  in  later  life  became  the  great  hero 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  In  addition  to 
his  profitable  military  campaigns,  Gustavus 
also  improved  the  system  of  education  and 
encouraged  the  development  of  industry  in 
Sweden. 

Scandinavian  students  returning  from 
German  universities  brought  with  them 
the  religious  ideas  of  Martin  Luther. 
This  new  Lutheranism  had  a strong  ap- 
peal for  the  Scandinavians,  and  many 
of  them  left  the  medieval  Church.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther  spread  so  rapidly  in 
Scandinavia  that  within  a very  few  years 
Lutheranism  became  the  state  religion. 
Both  Denmark  and  Sweden  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the 
bitter  religious  conflict  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  of  which  you 
read  in  the  story  of  Germany  and  which 
devastated  that  country. 

Sweden  became  a world  power.  Early 
in  the  17th  Century,  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus  [gustay'vuhs  uh  dahl'fuhs] 
came  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  He  helped 
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make  his  country  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  Europe,  and  became 
Sweden’s  greatest  national  hero.  Gus- 
tavus  was  not  only  an  able  ruler,  but  a 
brilliant  general  as  well.  As  a result  of 
his  military  campaigns  against  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Germany,  new  provinces 
and  territories  along  the  Baltic  Sea  were 
added  to  Sweden.  Gustavus  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Baltic  a “ Swed- 
ish lake.”  Sweden’s  greatness,  however, 
was  not  founded  on  wealth  or  culture, 
but  on  military  superiority.  Her  terri- 
torial gains  had  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  her  neighbors,  and  these  neighbors 
eagerly  awaited  an  opportunity  for  re- 
venge. 

Swedish  power  declined  in  the  18th 
Century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
Century,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia 
formed  a military  alliance  against  Swe- 
den to  recover  their  lost  territories.  Swe- 
den thus  became  involved  in  a long  and 
costly  war  in  which  the  country  was  ex- 
hausted and  finally  defeated.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  that  followed  the  war,  all 
of  Sweden’s  Baltic  provinces  except  Fin- 
land fell  to  Russia.  Early  in  the  19th 
Century,  Russia  forced  Sweden  to  give 
up  her  claim  to  Finland,  also. 

The  19th  Century  brought  many 
changes  to  Scandinavia.  Early  in  the  19th 
Century,  Sweden  joined  the  allied  pow- 
ers aganist  Napoleon.  In  the  later  cam- 
paigns, the  Danes  allied  themselves  with 
Napoleon.  To  punish  Denmark  for  this 
support  of  Napoleon,  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  took  Norway  from  Denmark 
and  gave  it  to  Sweden.  The  Norwegians, 
governed  by  Denmark  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years  in  all,  resented  being 
treated  without  regard  for  their  own 
wishes.  They  were,  after  all,  a high  spir- 
ited and  independent  people.  They  rose 
in  arms,  and  forced  Sweden  to  recog- 
nize a Norwegian  constitution  and  par- 


liament, but  accepted  the  king  of  Sweden 
as  their  joint  monarch. 

The  last  half  of  the  19th  Century  was 
a period  of  peace.  The  industrial  revolu- 
tion, bringing  machines,  factories,  and 
cheaper  goods,  spread  throughout  Scan- 
dinavia. The  merchants  and  tradesmen 
grew  into  a prosperous  middle  class.  Co- 
operative societies  in  Denmark  and  trade 
unions  in  Sweden  came  into  being  at 
this  time.  Foreign  trade  was  encouraged 
by  new  tariff  regulations. 

The  Norwegians  developed  a large 
merchant  marine.  The  cargo  ships  of 
Norway  were  to  be  found  in  ports 
all  over  the  world.  The  descendants  of 
the  Vikings  became  modern  merchant 
mariners.  Moreover,  great  progress  was 
made  in  government.  Both  Sweden  and 
Denmark  adopted  new  constitutions; 
they  replaced  their  medieval  assemblies 
with  modern  legislative  parliaments. 

Norway  became  an  independent  na- 
tion. For  many  years  the  differences  in 
customs,  language,  and  institutions  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden  had  been 
growing  more  pronounced.  Finally,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century,  the 
Norwegian  Parliament  declared  the 
union  with  Sweden  at  an  end.  Sweden 
recognized  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  agreed  to  the  separation. 
For  their  king  the  Norwegians  chose  a 
Danish  prince,  who  took  the  title  of 
Haakon  [haw'kohn]  VI. 

During  the  present  century,  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  living  as  peaceful 
neighbors,  have  continued  their  indus- 
trial progress  and  their  political  reforms. 
Norway  was  the  first  country  to  estab- 
lish woman  suffrage,  and  wider  voting 
privileges  were  granted  soon  after  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  modern 
Scandinavian  nations  each  have  their 
own  king  and  constitution.  Norway, 
with  a government  much  like  that  of 
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England,  is  more  democratic  in  the  form 
of  its  government  than  is  Denmark  or 
Sweden.  In  Sweden  the  king  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
He  still  has  the  power  to  veto  the  acts  of 
Parliament.  In  Denmark,  although  the 
people  are  divided  into  strong  political 
groups,  the  king  is  treated  with  great 
respect.  The  people  love  and  trust  their 
king,  and  hence  he  has  much  power. 

Denmark  was  the  only  Scandinavian 
country  to  own  colonies.  The  Danes  long 
governed  Greenland,  the  world’s  largest 
island.  Iceland,  originally  colonized  by 


Norway,  was  left  in  the  control  of  Den- 
mark when  the  union  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  was  dissolved  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.  Although  Iceland  and  Den- 
mark have  had  a common  king,  Iceland 
has  been  practically  self-governing  dur- 
ing much  of  the  20th  Century.  In  1944 
the  Icelanders  voted  for  complete  inde- 
pendence. It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
in  Iceland  there  is  the  oldest  parliament 
in  the  world.  The  Icelanders  call  their 
legislature  the  Althing  [ahl  ting'],  and 
in  1930  celebrated  its  thousandth  birth- 
day. 


Qhapter  3 ~ The  Scandinavians  Combine  Age-old  Skills  and 
Modern  Thinking 


The  Scandinavians  are  leaders  in  edu- 
cation. The  system  of  adult  education  in 
Denmark  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
educators  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
Danes  developed  the  Peoples’  High 
Schools,  rural  vocational  colleges  for 
adults.  These  schools  make  it  possible 
for  grown-ups  to  study  special  courses 
during  their  free  time.  Many  farmers  at- 
tend school  for  parts  of  the  winter  when 
the  farm  work  is  light.  Young  girls  and 
farm  wives  study  courses  in  domestic 
science.  Similar  schools  for  adult  educa- 
tion have  been  established  in  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sweden  for  the 
idea  of  manual  training,  or  shopwork,  in 
our  schools.  Before  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, the  Swedish  people  produced 
beautiful  handmade  articles  in  their 
homes.  They  realized  they  were  losing 
their  appreciation  of  handicraft  with  the 


coming  of  factory-made  goods.  A mod- 
ern arts-and-craft  movement  was  begun, 
and  handicraft  clubs  were  organized  for 
both  men  and  women.  These  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  creative  arts  and  re- 
vived home  crafts.  Handicraft  or  manual 
training  was  made  a part  of  the  work 
of  the  Swedish  schools.  Educators  in 
other  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  visited  the  schools  of  Sweden  and 
were  so  impressed  that  they  introduced 
this  new  type  of  work  into  their  own 
schools. 

As  a move  toward  world  peace,  within 
recent  years  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  appointed  special  commissions  to 
make  suggestions  for  the  reform  of 
school  textbooks.  The  commissions 
recommended  the  removal  of  all  traces 
of  unfairness  and  national  prejudice 
from  the  schoolbooks,  to  prevent  old 
hates  and  wrongs  from  being  passed  on 
to  future  generations.  The  new  text- 
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Special  schools,  like  the  weaving  school  pictured  here,  offer  Swedish  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  increase  their  skill  in  a variety  of  home  arts  and  crafts. 


books  are  to  contain  a factual  reporting 
of  events  as  they  occurred,  and  a clear 
statement  of  different  theories  and  op- 
posing ideas. 

Scandinavia  is  the  home  of  noted 
scientists  and  inventors.  The  roll  of 
distinguished  Scandinavian  scientists  in- 
cludes botanists,  geologists,  geographers, 
physicists,  and  chemists. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Scandinavian 
scientists  was  Alfred  Nobel  [nohbeP], 
the  great  Swedish  chemist,  whose  pic- 
ture you  will  see  on  page  171.  He  dis- 
covered how  to  make  dynamite,  smoke- 
less powder,  and  many  other  new  chem- 
ical compounds.  Perhaps  his  knowledge 
of  the  destructiveness  of  the  explosives 
he  had  developed  led  him  to  give  his 
great  fortune  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Nobel  is  best  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world  for  the  five  prizes  given 
annually  which  bear  his  name.  An 
award  which  averages  about  $40,000 


is  provided  for  the  most  important  con- 
tribution made  in  each  of  the  fields  of 
physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  litera- 
ture. The  fifth  prize  is  awarded  to  the 
person  who  has  done  the  most  to  pro- 
mote world  friendship  and  peace. 

Nobel  showed  his  vision  of  world 
citizenship  when  he  said,  “ I declare  it 
to  be  my  express  desire  that  in  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  no  consideration  whatever 
be  paid  to  the  nationality  of  candidates.” 
Thus  many  nationalities  are  represented 
in  the  list  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  honored  by  the  Nobel  prizes. 

John  Ericsson,  a Swedish  inventor, 
and  marine  engineer,  was  first  interest- 
ed in  railroad  locomotives.  Later  he  in- 
vented the  marine  propeller,  the  revolv- 
ing turret,  and  devices  for  releasing  tor- 
pedoes under  water.  His  inventions  have 
done  a great  deal  to  revolutionize  sea 
warfare,  and  helped  the  Northern  States 
win  their  war  with  the  South.  Other 
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American-Swedish  News  Exchange 

The  Nobel  Prize  Medal 

The  Nobel  prize  includes  a medal  as  well  as  a money  award.  This  particular  medal  was 
presented  to  the  English  writer,  Galsworthy,  in  1932,  and  bears  his  name  on  one  side. 


inventions  credited  to  Scandinavian 
scientists  include  the  cream  separator, 
the  safety  match,  the  nonsinkable  life- 
boat, and  ball  bearings. 

Scandinavian  literature  and  music  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  Many 
Scandinavian  writers  have  based  their 
stories,  poems,  and  plays  on  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  everyday  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. Another  source  of  much  Scandina- 
vian literature  is  the  folk  tale.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  people  of  these  north- 
lands  spent  the  long  winter  evenings 
around  the  firesides  where  stories  were 
told  that  had  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Mystical  peo- 
ples, such  as  those  believed  in  by  the 
Druids  in  the  British  Isles  — trolls, 
gnomes,  and  elves  — were  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  woods  and  countryside. 
Powerful  Norse  gods  made  the  lightning 
flash  and  the  thunder  roll.  Later  such 
stories  were  written  down  and  finally 
found  their  way  into  print. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  fairy 
stories  are  all  folk  tales.  Henrik  Ibsen, 
the  great  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist, 
wove  many  of  the  old  folk  tales  into 


fanciful  stories.  The  Swedish  novelist, 
Selma  Lagerlof  [lah'ger  luhf],  listened 
eagerly,  as  a child,  to  the  tales  of  the 
past,  and  when  she  became  older  put 
them  into  literary  form.  Children  love 
her  account  of  The  Wonderful  Adven- 
tures of  Nils,  and  older  people  greatly 
enjoy  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling.  Books 
by  the  Norwegian  novelist,  Sigrid  Und- 
set,  who  won  a Nobel  prize  in  literature, 
are  especially  popular  in  America. 

We  also  find  the  folk  tales  in  songs 
and  ballads.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  people  as  they  sang  and 
danced.  They  record  fairy  adventures, 
tales. of  love,  and  historical  events.  Nor- 
wegian musicians  have  refashioned  them 
into  musical  compositions  which  have 
brought  them  fame. 

The  music  of  the  Norwegian  compos- 
er, Edvard  Grieg,  interprets  the  spirit  of 
the  Scandinavian  people.  One  of  his  most 
frequently  played  compositions  is  the 
music  he  wrote  for  Ibsen’s  story  of  Peer 
Gynt. 

More  than  a century  ago  the  Swedish 
singer,  Jenny  Lind,  thrilled  not  only 
opera-goers  but  also  the  great  crowds 
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of  people  that  attended  the  circus  of 
P.  T.  Barnum,  with  which  she  toured 
America.  Her  rich  soprano  voice  caused 
her  to  be  called  “The  Swedish  Night- 
ingale.” 

In  recent  times  Canadian  radio  listen- 
ers, as  well  as  opera  and  concert  audi- 
ences, have  enjoyed  the  voices  of  great 
Scandinavian  singers.  The  voices  of  the 
Norwegian  soprano,  Kirsten  Flagstad, 
and  the  Danish  tenor,  Lauritz  Melchior 
[merkeeohr],  are  widely  admired 
throughout  this  country. 

Daring  Norwegians  explored  the  polar 
regions.  The  mystery  of  the  polar  re- 
gions has  been  a challenge  to  the  hardy 
explorers  of  many  nations.  Nansen,  a 
Norwegian  scholar  and  explorer,  de- 
termined, toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
Century,  to  solve  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  these  unexplored  regions.  He  sailed 
north  into  the  Arctic  region  until  the 


ship  became  ice-bound.  Leaving  the  ship, 
Nansen  pushed  forward  on  foot  until  he 
came  within  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  North  Pole,  far  beyond  any  point 
previously  reached  by  an  explorer.  In 
his  later  life  he  became  a statesman;  he 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  peace 
in  1922  for  his  great  work  in  the  repatria- 
tion of  war  prisoners  and  the  care  of 
refugees. 

Another  Norwegian  explorer  was 
Amundsen  [ah'muhn  s’n],  who  sailed 
with  Nansen  on  his  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  Several  years  later  Amund- 
sen made  a south-polar  expedition,  and 
in  1911  this  determined  explorer  became 
the  first  man  to  reach  the  South  Pole. 
After  his  antarctic  expedition,  Amund- 
sen helped  Nobile  [noh'bee  lay],  the 
Italian  explorer,  pilot  a dirigible  from 
Spitsbergen  across  the  North  Pole  to 
Alaska. 


‘ Both  Ancient  and  <J\/lodern  Vi\ings  Have  Influenced 
the  drives  of  <J\dany  Teople 

The  independence-loving,  hardy  Scandinavians  live  in  the  three  countries 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Europe. 
Their  location  helped  them  to  remain  neutral  in  World  War  I.  In  World  War 
II,  Denmark  and  Norway,  although  overrun  and  occupied  by  Germany,  pre- 
served their  independent  spirit  while  awaiting  liberation. 

The  three  countries  are  separated  by  water  and  mountains,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  good  harbors  — particularly  Norway,  with  its  picturesque,  useful 
fiords.  Scandinavia  as  a whole  is  well  stocked  with  natural  resources.  Sweden 
has  iron  ore  and  forest  land  and  water  power  for  hydroelectric  plants.  Nor- 
way has  these  same  riches  in  somewhat  smaller  quantities.  Denmark  has  land 
suited  to  agriculture,  and  has  made  intelligent,  scientific  use  of  it.  To  all  three 
nations  a strong  merchant  marine  has  been  important. 

The  Scandinavians  are  endowed  with  the  ability  to  work  together.  In 
Denmark  farmers  have  formed  co-operative  organizations  for  the  most  effi- 
cient purchasing  of  supplies  and  marketing  of  products.  Co-operatives  in  Swe- 
den function  in  many  fields  of  business.  The  Scandinavians  are  progressive;  in 
education,  in  modern  housing,  in  social  legislature,  they  have  set  high  stand- 
ards for  other  nations  to  follow. 
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The  Norse  ancestors  of  the  modern  Scandinavians  lived  on  and  from  the 
sea,  and  accordingly  did  not  develop  a feudal  system  based  upon  agriculture. 
Some  of  the  seafarers  were  explorers  — Eric  the  Red,  for  example,  and  his 
son  Leif  Ericsson,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Labrador.  Pirates  and  colonizers,  too, 
were  among  the  Viking  rovers. 

At  the  end  of  the  14th  Century,  after  centuries  of  civil  wars  and  wars 
among  the  three  nations,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  were  united  in  the 
Union  of  Kalmar.  A century  later  Sweden  broke  away  from  the  union,  which 
was  dominated  by  Denmark.  Norway,  however,  remained  subordinate  to 
Denmark  for  two  centuries  longer. 

Lutheranism  spread  through  the  three  countries  and  became  the  accepted 
form  of  religion. 

In  the  17th  Century,  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  won  territory  for  Sweden 
by  brilliant  campaigns  against  Poland,  Germany,  and  Russia;  but  these  in- 
vaded nations  recovered  their  lands  in  the  next  century. 

In  the  general  European  settlement  made  at  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  Norway  was  annexed  to  Sweden.  The  Norwegians  forced  Sweden  to 
recognize  a Norwegian  constitution  and  parliament,  under  a joint  ruler,  and 
later  won  complete  independence  by  a peaceful  settlement.  By  the  20th  Cen- 
tury each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  nations  had  its  king  and  its  parliament, 
a peace-loving  body  of  citizens  with  well-protected  civic  rights,  and  an  excel- 
lent educational  system.  Nobel,  the  chemist  and  advocate  of  peace;  Ericsson, 
the  inventor;  the  dramatist,  Ibsen;  the  musician,  Grieg;  and  the  explorers, 
Nansen  and  Amundsen,  are  a few  of  the  Scandinavians  who  have  contributed 
to  the  scientific  and  artistic  development  of  the  world. 

SELF-TEST 

Review  the  story  of  the  Scandinavians  by  testing  yourself  with  these 
questions. 

/.  Complete  the  following  statements: 

1.  Scandinavia  is  the  name  given  to  the  three  countries , , and 

2.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  geographical  features  of  the  Scandi- 
navian coast  line  is  the , which  is  really  an  arm  of  the . 

3.  Much  of  Scandinavia  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  the  climate 
is  milder  than  one  might  expect  on  account  of  the  influence  of  — — . 

4.  — — is  a country  made  up  partly  of  large  islands. 

5.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  separated  from  each  other  by , and  from 

Denmark  by . 

6.  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  are  alike  in  many  respects.  Three  of  the 

chief  similarities  between  them  are , , and . 

7.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Danes  is . 
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8.  Buying  and  marketing  through has  helped  the  Danes  to  prosper. 

9.  The  chief  market  for  Danish  goods  is  the  country  of . 

10.  Norway  and  Sweden  have  several  industries  in  common.  Among  them 

are , , , and . 

11.  Norway’s  most  important  exports  are , , and . 

12.  Sweden  exports , , and . 

II.  On  a separate  sheet  of  paper,  after  the  number  of  each  of  the  following 
sentences,  copy  the  number  of  the  word  or  group  of  words  that  best  completes 
the  sentence. 

1.  The  early  Scandinavians  or  Northmen  lived  (a)  as  wandering  tribes, 

( b )  in  walled  cities,  ( c ) in  village  communities. 

2.  The  voyaging  Northmen  most  often  were  (a)  peaceful  colonists,  (b) 
reckless  adventurers  and  raiders,  (c)  friendly  traders  with  far-off  lands. 

3.  We  know  the  Northmen  were  hardy,  skillful  sailors  because  (a)  they 
made  many  long  and  successful  voyages,  ( b ) they  had  great  forests  to  supply 
wood  for  shipbuilding,  ( c ) they  needed  fish  for  food. 

4.  The  Union  of  Kalmar  was  ( a ) a trade  agreement  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  ( b ) a Scandinavian  co-operative  movement,  (c)  an_agreement  for 
the  joint  rule  of  the  three  Scandinavian  nations. 

5.  The  Union  of  Kalmar  failed  because  of  (a)  a lack  of  financial  support, 
( b ) long-standing  trade  rivalries,  (c)  disregard  by  Denmark  of  the  rights  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

6.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  national  hero,  is  noted  for  (a)  his 
trade  agreements,  ( b ) his  brilliant  military  career,  (c)  the  invention  of  the 
safety  match. 

7.  Sweden  lost  the  supremacy  she  had  maintained  in  the  17th  Century 
through  (a)  a costly  war,  (b)  a great  famine,  (c)  a revolution. 

8.  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars  (a)  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  neutral, 
(b)  only  Sweden  fought  against  Napoleon,  (c)  only  Denmark  fought  against 
Napoleon. 

9.  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark  and  given  to  Sweden  (a)  to  punish 
the  Danes  for  supporting  Napoleon,  (b)  to  please  the  Norwegians  themselves, 
(<r)  to  keep  Denmark  from  growing  too  powerful. 

10.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  are  (a)  absolute  monarchies  with  divine- 
right  kings,  ( b ) limited  monarchies  with  many  democratic  privileges  for  the 
people,  (c)  complete  democracies. 

III.  On  a separate  sheet  of  paper,  show  with  what  thing  of  significance 
you  associate  or  connect  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  Newport  Tower 

(b)  Hans  Andersen 

( c ) John  Ericsson 

( d)  Peer  Gynt 
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(e)  Lauritz  Melchior 

(/)  The  Swedish  Nightingale 

(g)  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils 

(h)  Peoples’  High  School 

(i)  Amundsen 

(/)  Alfred  Nobel, 

IV.  Look  carefully  at  the  pictorial  map  of  Scandinavia  on  page  176,  and 
turn  also  to  the  map  of  Europe  at  the  back  of  the  book.  After  studying  both 
maps,  answer  the  following  questions  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper. 

(1)  What  part  of  Europe  does  Scandinavia  occupy  ? 

(2)  How  does  Scandinavia  compare  in  size  with  the  other  European 
countries  ? 

(3)  In  times  past  why  has  the  geography  of  Norway  and  Sweden  kept 
these  countries  free  from  the  influence  of  affairs  in  Central  Europe  ? 

(4)  Why  is  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  called  “ Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun  ” ? 

(5)  What  natural  barriers  separate  Denmark  from  Sweden  ? 

(6)  What  natural  boundaries  separate  Sweden  from  Norway? 

(7)  Why  are  harbors  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  open  when  those  on 
the  Baltic  are  blocked  with  ice  ? 

(8)  What  five  industries  are  pictured  in  the  sketches  ? 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Topics  for  Talks  • 

1.  “There  she  blows!  ” A report  on  the  modern  whaling  industry  in 
which  the  Norwegians  predominate.  See  “ Whaling  ” in  any  modern  encyclo- 
pedia, or  see  Whaling  in  the  Antarctic,  by  A.  G.  Bennett. 

2.  “ The  grown-ups  go  to  school  in  Denmark.”  See  Denmar\,  by  Agnes 
Rothery,  pp.  33-36. 

3.  “ Gustavus  Adolphus  — national  hero  of  Sweden.”  See  “ Sweden  ” 
and  “ Gustavus  II  ” in  The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia  and  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tan nica. 

Assignments  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

1.  For  a farm  magazine,  write  a description  of  life  on  a farm  in  Sweden. 
Compare  various  features  of  farm  life  in  Sweden  with  those  on  a Canadian 
farm.  See  National  Geographic  Magazine,  June  1940. 

2.  Write  about  the  life  and  customs  of  Norwegian  or  Swedish  boys  and 
girls  for  a young  people’s  magazine.  Read  Happy  Times  in  Norway  ^hy  Sigrid 
Undset,  or  Marbac\a,  by  Selma  Lagerlof. 

3.  Write  an  article  for  a popular  national  magazine  on  “ What  Happened 
When  the  Nazi  Totalitarians  Moved  In.”  See  “ Denmark  ” and  “ Norway  ” in 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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4.  Write  an  article  on  co-operatives  for  such  a magazine  as  Reader’s  Digest. 
Denmark  has  for  many  years  been  an  outstanding  example  of  the  success  of 
the  co-operative  movement,  but  many  of  the  other  nations  you  have  studied 
also  have  successful  co-operatives  of  one  kind  or  another.  See  Denmark  and 
Sweden , by  Agnes  Rothery;  France  to  Scandinavia,  by  Frank  George  Car- 
penter; and  “Co-operation”  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  The  World 
Boo\  Encyclopedia. 

Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker 

1.  Draw  a map  of  the  polar  regions  on  which  you  trace  the  routes  of  the 
arctic  explorers,  Amundsen  and  Nansen.  See  Heroes  of  the  Farthest  North  and 
Farthest  South,  by  J.  K.  Maclean  and  C.  C.  Fraser. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  and  trace  on  it  the  routes  of  the 
Northmen  in  their  voyages  of  plunder.  Mark  also  the  most  important  coun- 
tries where  they  established  colonies.  Write  a legend  under  your  map  explain- 
ing why  it  is  correct  to  say  the  Northmen  had  an  Empire  of  the  Sea. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Write  an  essay  on  “ The  Contributions  of  Scandinavians  to  American 
Life.” 

2.  Write  a short  history  of  the  ski.  Illustrate  it  with  your  own  sketches  or 
cartoons,  or  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 

3.  Write  a poem  about  the  robust,  daring  Northmen.  You  might  draw  a 
comparison  between  these  sailors  of  the  North  and  those  great  trading  sea- 
rovers  of  earlier  times,  the  Phoenicians. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  Amundsen,  Andersen,  Grieg,  Ibsen,  Lagerlof,  Nan- 
sen, Nobel,  Undset.  Write  a biographical  portrait  of  one  person  from  the  above 
list  for  your  Album  of  Famous  People. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater  ■ 

1.  Put  on  a short  scene  from  one  of  Henrik  Ibsen’s  plays.  You  might 
have  members  of  the  class  learn  the  parts,  if  there  is  time.  Or  they  can  merely 
read  the  parts  from  books  or  scripts.  In  giving  a short  scene  in  this  way,  you 
should  first  give  a summary  of  the  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
class  who  have  not  read  or  seen  the  whole  play.  Be  sure  to  select  a scene  that 
has  meaning  when  given  by  itself. 

2.  Choose  a number  of  phonograph  recordings  from  Grieg’s  Peer  Gynt 
Suite  to  play  for  the  class.  You  can  make  the  music  more  interesting  if  you 
interpret  it  by  reading  first  from  Ibsen’s  poetic  drama,  Peer  Gynt,  the  part  of 
the  story  put  to  music. 
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INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  SCANDINAVIA 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  Denmark : Sturdy  Little  Denmark  and  Its 
Progressive  People;  Norway:  The  Rugged  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun; 
Sweden:  Frosty  Land  and  Sturdy  People. 

Franck,  H.  A.  A Scandinavian  Summer.  “ At  the  Ford  and  General  Motors’ 
factories  in  Denmark,  only  . . . heads  of  the  establishment  came  in  cars. 
All  other  employees  arrived  on  bicycles.” 

Gulbranssen,  T.  Wind  from  the  Mountain.  A story  of  Scandinavia  in  the 
time  following  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  Marbac\a.  “ Sweden’s  great  national  writer  tells  of  her  child- 
hood at  her  ancestral  home,  and  the  traditions  of  her  family  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

Medill,  R.  Norwegian  Towns  and  Peoples.  “ In  Norway  the  hay  is  dried  on 
racks  which  are  seen  everywhere  as  a picturesque  feature  of  the  land- 
scape.” 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Feb.,  1932.  “ Royal  Copenhagen,  Capital 
of  a Farming  Kingdom,”  by  J.  R.  Hildebrand.  “ King  Christian  walks 
briskly  through  the  streets  unattended,  greeting  this  and  that  citizen.” 

, Jan.,  1940.  “ On  Danish  By-Lanes,”  by  Willis  Lindquist.  . . man  is 

still  rolling  back  the  heaths  and  swamplands.  . . 

, June,  1940.  “ Under  Swedish  Roofs  and  Skies,”  by  Elizabeth  W.  Wilson. 

“ The  kitchen  is  the  most  important  room,  and  a very  busy  place,  too.” 

• , March,  1943.  “Norway,  an  active  Ally,”  by  Wilhelm  Morgenstierne. 

“.  . . parts  of  Norway  . . . eluded  Hitler’s  grasping  fingers.” 

Olson,  Alma  Luise.  Scandinavia.  “ Hereafter  a war  between  Scandinavian 
kinsmen  is  impossible.” 

Rothery,  Agnes.  Denmar\.  “ The  normal  ambition  of  man  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence is  encouraged  by  state  and  school.” 

. Norway.  A travel  book,  with  anecdotes  of  people  and  places,  written 

with  words  “ as  exciting  as  those  used  by  sports  writers  to  describe  a foot- 
ball scrimmage.” 

. Sweden.  “ When  the  layman  thinks  about  co-operation  it  is  usually  in  re- 
lation to  the  consumer.” 

Smith,  C.  M.  Northmen  of  Adventure.  A splendid  account  of  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  adventurous  Vikings. 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  “ Denmark  “ Norway  “ Sweden  ”;  and 
Index. 
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J-HiRTEEN  little  nations  are  shown  on  the  map  on  the  facing  page.  Why 
do  you  suppose  these  little  countries  are  frequently  called  Buffer  States  ? The 
Buffer  States  in  the  north  are  important,  because  like  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, they  are  located  on  the  Baltic.  Notice  that  the  southernmost  Buffer 
States  are  on  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  map  locate  the  Dardanelles.  Which 
nation  controls  this  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  ? Notice  the  mountain  ranges 
which  break  up  the  central  and  southern  part  of  this  belt  of  little  countries. 
Do  many  of  the  Buffer  States  have  strong  natural  boundaries  ? Why  have 
their  boundaries  changed  so  many  times,  as  you  will  read  in  the  story  which 
follows  ? The  boundaries  are  shown  here  as  they  existed  in  1939  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Rivers  as  well  as  seas  are  important  in  the  trade 
and  defense  of  the  Buffer  States.  Trace  the  course  of  the  historic  Danube. 
What  great  capitals  are  located  on  this  river  ? What  military  or  trade  advan- 
tage do  you  see  in  their  location  ? 

In  the  story  which  follows  you  will  learn  of  the  many  different  peoples 
who  occupy  this  troubled  area.  Some  of  these  nations  are  now  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Others  are  dominated  by  Russia.  Still  others  fear  her  aims. 
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Qhapter  1 ~ Frequent  Political  Change  Keeps  the  Buffer  States  in 

Turmoil 


What  do  we  mean  by  Buffer  States? 

You  would  not  knowingly  move  into  a 
house  between  two  quarreling  neigh- 
bors. But  East  Central  Europe  is  made 
up  of  thirteen  little  nations  who  live  in 
this  position  much  of  the  time.  On  the 
map  on  page  180  you  will  see  these  small 
countries,  located  between  two  straight 
lines  drawn  roughly  from  north  to  south. 
The  eastern  line  has  been  drawn  from 
the  North  Sea  down  to  the  Bosporus, 
the  narrow  strait  between  European 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  The  western 
line  runs  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adri- 
atic. To  the  east  of  this  belt  of  little  na- 
tions lies  Eastern  Europe,  occupied  by 
the  European  part  of  Russia ; to  the  west 
lies  Western  Europe  in  which  Germany, 
in  particular,  has  been  a troublemaker 
for  years.  The  thirteen  little  nations 
which  make  up  this  belt  between  pow- 
erful neighbors  are  called  Buffer  States. 
A buffer  is  anything  which  deadens  the 
impact  or  collision  of  two  bodies.  As  you 
have  already  seen  in  this  Story  of  Na- 
tions, impact  or  collision  has  occurred 
more  than  once  between  the  powerful 
nations  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
Particularly  in  more  recent  years,  the 
states  of  East  Central  Europe  have  acted 
as  buffers  between  them.  They  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  easy  prey  for 
their  more  powerful  neighbors,  and  so 
they  are  always  a possible  center  of  in- 
ternational quarrels.  We  need  to  know 
about  them  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  peace  in  Europe 
and,  therefore,  in  the  world. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Buffer  States 
have  changed  frequently.  All  the  Buffer 
States  together  occupy  a territory  only 


three-fifths  the  size  of  Western  Europe 
and  have  only  half  as  great  a population. 
You  may  well  wonder  how  such  a small 
territory  happens  to  be  broken  up  into 
so  many  little  countries.  It  has  not  al- 
ways been  so.  Russia,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  had  only  three  neighbors  on  her 
west  — Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey 
(the  Ottoman  Empire),  much  as  they 
are  shown  on  the  old  map  on  page  526. 
More  than  half  the  countries  of  East 
Central  Europe  were  created  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  And  the  others  are 
fairly  young;  the  only  one  much  more 
than  a hundred  years  old  is  Turkey. 

Why  have  there  been  so  many  changes 
in  the  Buffer  States?  In  this  Story  of 
Nations  you  have  watched  the  forma- 
tion of  a number  of  modern  countries. 
You  have  seen  how  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium,  for' examples,  each  became  a 
united  separate  group  of  people  and  es- 
tablished an  independent  nation. 

Usually,  as  you  have  seen,  nations 
have  come  into  being  within  natural 
boundaries  of  mountains,  seas,  or  rivers, 
which  enabled  the  citizens  to  protect 
themselves  against  invaders  and  main- 
tain themselves  as  independent  peoples. 
Usually,  too,  the  people  of  a given  na- 
tion are  bound  together  by  a common 
national  language.  Frequently  they 
share  common  history,  traditions,  and 
customs;  and  sometimes  they  are  also 
bound  together  by  a common  religious 
faith. 

None  o£  these  conditions  which  favor 
the  rise  of  clear-cut  national  states  have 
been  present  in  East  Central  Europe. 
That  is  why  the  boundaries  and  govern- 
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ments  of  the  Buffer  States  have  changed 
so  frequently.  In  the  first  place,  geogra- 
phy has  not  provided  defensible  natural 
boundaries  in  this  region.  Many  differ- 
ent peoples  migrated  into  these  lands  in 
both  ancient  and  medieval  times;  and 
they  have  brought  their  various  customs, 
faiths,  and  loyalties  with  them.  These 
different  peoples  have  not  settled  in 
well-defined  areas,  but  are  intermingled 
geographically.  Then,  too,  since  strong 
well-defined  nations  have  not  grown  up 
in  East  Central  Europe,  its  lands  have 
been  ruled  over  by  various  conquering 
peoples  in  the  past,  and  such  rule  has 
given  rise  to  conflicting  claims  and  loyal- 
ties. Finally,  in  modern  times  various 
world  powers  have  sought  to  control  the 
Buffer  States  for  reasons  of  trade  or  mili- 
tary advantage.  In  some  instances  they 
have  even  taken  the  land  of  these  people 
in  order  to  exploit  its  natural  resources. 

In  general,  the  Buffer  States  fall  into 
three  groups:  those  on  the  Baltic;  the 
inland  countries;  and  the  nations  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  By  glancing  briefly  at 
each  of  these  groups,  we  can  more  read- 
ily understand  some  of  the  changes  in 
East  Central  Europe. 

The  Baltic  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
north.  You  have  seen  what  an  important 
place  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has  held  in 
the  history  of  southern  Europe.  In  more 
modern  times  the  Baltic  Sea  has  held  a 
similar  position  in  the  trade  life  of  north- 
ern Europe.  It  forms  the  water  highway 
for  all  the  nations  surrounding  it.  Strug- 
gle for  control  of  this  inland  sea  has  of- 
ten changed  the  boundaries  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Baltic  nations.  You  have 
already  read  about  two  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions— Sweden  and  Denmark  — in  the 
story  of  Scandinavia.  Russia,  as  you  will 
read  in  Part  8,  struggled  for  centuries 
for  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  Bal- 
tic members  of  the  Buffer  States  were 


Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
These  last  three  became  independent  na- 
tions after  World  War  I but  their  free- 
dom was  short-lived.  These  territories  on 
the  Baltic  are  geographically  part  of  East- 
ern Europe.  But  much  of  their  culture 
and  the  religious  faith  of  many  of  their 
peoples  have  come  from  Western  Europe. 
Therefore  they  are  culturally  a part  of 
Western  Europe.  Finland  has  had  to 
resist  the  political  domination  of  both 
Germany  and  Russia.  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  now  members  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  have  seaports  of  great  value 
to  Russia.  But  in  outlook  these  areas  are 
outposts  of  Western  Europe.  And  they 
are  made  up  of  different  peoples  with 
different  origins  and  histories.  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  ruled,  over 
the  centuries,  by  Vikings,  crusading 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  Russia. 

As  it  became  apparent  that  World 
War  II  was  about  to  break  out  in  Eu- 
rope, Russia  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
her  smaller  Baltic  neighbors.  She  de- 
manded territory,  ports,  and  airplane 
and  railroad  bases  to  aid  her  in  her  de- 
fense against  Germany.  Finland  re- 
sisted some  of  Russia’s  demands,  as  you 
will  see  further  in  the  next  chapter,  and 
war  between  the  two  countries  followed. 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  yielded. 
Before  long,  Russia  annexed  these  three 
little  countries  as  members  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Once  again,  conflict  among  the 
great  powers  had  resulted  in  wiping  out 
some  of  the  Buffer  States. 

Poland,  Czechoslovakia,*  and  Hun- 
gary. In  the  heart  of  East  Central  Eu- 
rope, lie  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  [chek' 
oh  sloh  vah'ki  uh],  and  Hungary.  See 
the  map  on  page  l8o.  These  nations  lack 
defensible  natural  boundaries  and  strong 
military  power,  and  have  been  a prey 
to  their  more  powerful  neighbors. 

Poland  has  shared  the  troubles  of  the 
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Baltic  nations.  One  of  her  problems  has 
been  to  have  access  to  the  Baltic.  But 
like  the  other  Buffer  States  in  the  heart 
of  East  Central  Europe,  her  lands  have 
been  coveted  chiefly  for  their  minerals, 
forests,  and  farms.  Her  territory  has 
been  divided  and  redivided. 

These  nations  have  not,  in  general, 
kept  pace  with  changes  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Varying  hostile  groups  within  the 
nations,  and  the  habit  of  clinging  to  the 
ways  and  memories  of  the  past  have  in 
some  instances  prevented  effective  co- 
operation and  made  the  problems  of 
these  three  nations  more  difficult.  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Poland  were  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  aggression  which  heralded 
World  War  II.  Hungary,  on  the  other 
hand,  joined  with  the  Axis  against  her 
neighbors. 

The  Balkans  are  the  “ Powder  Keg  ” 
of  Europe.  The  southernmost  Buffer 
States  are  called  the  Balkans,  from  a 
word  meaning  “ mountains.”  These 
states  — Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Albania  — occupy 
the  mountainous  region  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  which  juts 
out  as  a peninsula  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  So  many  European  wars  have 
started  in  this  region  that  it  has  been 
called  the  “ Powder  Keg  ” of  Europe. 
You  will  see  these  six  nations  on  the  map 
on  page  180. 

The  modern  nations  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  like  those  of  ancient  times, 
are  important  because  of  their  position 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  strategically  valuable  for  both 
trade  and  military  purposes.  Besides, 
more  powerful  nations  desire  the  re- 
sources of  these  little  countries.  The 
Balkans  are  still  largely  backward,  and 
most  of  the  people  make  their  living  by 
agriculture.  Their  resources  of  oil,  coal, 
and  water  power  are  still  largely  unde- 
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veloped.  This  makes  them  attractive 
prey  to  any  aggressor  nations. 

In  the  six  Balkan  States  there  are  fif- 
teen groups  of  peoples  of  distinctly  dif- 
ferent nationality.  There  are  also  six  dif- 
ferent major  religious  groups  that  tend 
to  separate  these  peoples.  In  fact,  none  of 
the  Buffer  States  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic  have  more  complex  problems 
than  the  Balkans. 

From  earliest  historic  times  all  the 
great  empires  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
included  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  began 
with  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
and  spread  through  the  Balkans  to  Asia. 
Later,  the  Balkans  were  a part  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  the  Fifth  Century, 
when  the  western  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  crumbled  away,  the  eastern 
part  lived  on  as  the  Eastern  or  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Its  capital  was  at  Byzan- 
tium^ then  called  Constantinople  and 
now  Istanbul  [ee'stahn  bool'  |.  About  the 
end  of  the  Fifth  Century,  Slavic  tribes 
were  seeking  admittance  into  the  Eastern 
Empire,  much  as  the  Goths  had  sought 
admittance  into  the  Western  Empire. 
Various  Slavic  tribes  — Serbs,  Croats 
[kroh'atz],  and  Slovenes  [sloh  veenz'j 
— settled  in  different  parts  of  the  Bal- 
kans. Then,  in  the  Ninth  Century,  the 
Magyars  [mag'yahrz],  from  the  Ural 
[yoo'r’l]  Mountains  of  Russia,  invaded 
Europe.  These  people,  of  partly  Mongo- 
lian blood,  took  possession  of  the  Dan- 
ube Valley  and  settled  there. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  Empire 
into  an  eastern  part  and  a western  part 
resulted  in  a division  of  government  con- 
trol in  the  Balkans.  The  northwest  por- 
tion of  the  Balkans,  for  example,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Consequently  the 
Slavs  and  Magyars  who  had  settled  in 
the  Balkans  found  part  of  the  Peninsula 
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ruled  from  the  city  of  Rome,  part  from 
the  city  of  Constantinople. 

The  division  of  the  Church  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  ruled  from 
Rome,  and  the  Greek  Catholic  Church 
further  split  the  interests  and  loyalties  of 
the  Balkan  peoples. 

From  the  nth  Century  on,  the  Turks 
attacked  the  Byzantine  Empire  and 
seized  parts  of  it.  Finally,  in  1453,  they 
took  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  and  then  for  three  centuries  it 
was  the  Turks  who  ruled  the  Balkans. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Hapsburg  line 
of  emperors  had  made  Austria  a major 
power  in  Europe  by  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  Century.  The  Hapsburgs 
feared  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Eu- 
rope; so  they  organized  the  people  of  the 
Balkans  and  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
much  of  the  Peninsula.  In  this  way  the 
Balkans  came  under  what  was  called  the 
protection  of  the  Hapsburg  emperors. 
But  these  rulers  used  harsh  measures. 
They  tried  to  force  the  Balkan  people 
to  speak  only  German.  They  attempted 
to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  the 
sole  church  for  all,  even  for  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  which  was  popular  there. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  Hapsburg  rulers 
settled  a number  of  German  colonists  in 
the  part  of  the  Balkans  on  the  Danube 
in  an  effort  to  Germanize  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  Russia  had  become 
a great  power,  and  Peter  the  Great, 
whom  you  will  read  more  about  in  the 
next  Part,  decided  that  taking  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  from  Tur- 
key was  the  “ historic  mission  ” of  Rus- 
sia. For  two  hundred  years  the  Russians 


fought  the  Turks  in  their  efforts  to  take 
the  Dardanelles. 

The  Balkans  had  long  had  too  many 
national  groups  living  in  a small  area. 
In  the  modern  world  they  found  they 
also  had  too  many  “ protectors.” 

Albania  was  the  first  of  the  Balkan 
countries  to  suffer  from  the  Axis  aggres- 
sion which  led  up  to  World  War  II. 
This  little  country  was  seized  by  Italy  in 
1939  and  ceased  to  have  a separate  ex- 
istence. Yugoslavia  and  Greece  were 
overrun  by  Axis  armies  during  the  war. 
Romania  and  Bulgaria  became  allies  of 
the  Axis.  Only  Turkey  maintained  an 
uneasy  neutrality. 

In  this  Part,  we  survey  quickly  many 
nations.  Up  to  this  point  in  our  Story  of 
Nations , most  Parts  have  told  the  story 
of  only  one  people  or  one  nation.  In 
this  Part  Seven,  we  need  to  survey 
thirteen  states.  We  do  not  have  the  space 
in  this  book  to  tell  you  about  each  of 
the  Buffer  States  in  detail  and  you  do 
not  have  the  time  in  a one-year  course 
to  study  each  of  them  thoroughly.  So 
we  have  given  you  here  a brief  survey 
of  their  general  problems  and  history. 
If  you  wish  to  look  up  specific  facts  about 
any  particular  Buffer  State  you  can  turn 
to  the  reference  chart  on  pages  ji  8 6|  and 
187  In  the  next  chapters  we  shall  tell 
you  more  about  four  typical  Buffer 
States:  Finland  in  the  Baltic  region,  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia  among  the  in- 
land countries,  and  Turkey  in  the  Bal- 
kans. As  you  read  about  these  countries, 
notice  how  four  factors  — geography, 
migrations,  conquests,  and  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  greater  powers  — have  af- 
fected their  troubled  history. 
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Qhapter  2 ~ Finland  Puts  Independence  First 


Finland  is  the  republic  farthest  north. 

Conquering  the  northernmost  regions 
of  the  world  has  called  for  great  rugged- 
ness and  intelligence  and  determination. 
The  republic  which  lies  farthest  north  is 
Finland,  and  the  Finnish  people  are 
noted  for  their  strength,  determination, 
endurance,  and  resourcefulness.  They 
have  made  the  most  of  the  limited  re- 
sources of  their  native  land  and  are  a 
highly  cultured  people.  On  the  map  on 
page  180  you  can  find  their  country,  a 
lake-scattered  country  which  is  about 
three  times  the  size  of  New  York  State. 
There  too  you  may  find  the  Karelian 
[kah  ree'li’n]  Isthmus.  Notice  how  Fin- 


land lies  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
on  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  serves  all  the 
nations  surrounding  it  as  a water  high- 
way into  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Who  are  the  Finns?  The  Finns  are 
not  Scandinavians  like  the  Swedish,  or 
Slavs  like  the  Russians.  Early  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  tribes  were  migrating 
to  more  favorable  regions.  During  those 
years  a group  of  tribes  whose  lan- 
guage was  of  Asiatic  origin,  moved, 
probably  from  the  Volga  River  Basin, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  from 
there  into  what  is  now  Finland.  These 
people  drove  the  Lapps  whom  they 
found  there  into  the  northern  part  of 
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View  Near  Helsinki 

The  aerial  view  above  shows  one  of  the  interesting  forest  and  water  patterns  that  one  sees 
constantly  throughout  Finland.  This  scene  is  near  the  capital,  Helsinki  [hel  seen'kee]. 
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Wide  World  Photos 


A Shepherd  Boy  and  His  Dog 
A Lapp  shepherd  tends' large  herds  of  rein- 
deer, for  it  is  this  animal  that  provides  the 
Lapps  with  most  of  their  food  — reindeer 
meat,  cheese,  and  reindeer  milk.  Notice  the 
boy’s  costume  and  his  skis. 

the  country  and  settled  down  to  a pe- 
riod of  tribal  warfare.  After  the  Finns 
emerged  from  this  tribal  period,  they 
drew  their  religion  and  culture  from 
Sweden  and  Germany.  Missionaries  and 
traders  came  from  these  countries  by 
way  of  the  Baltic  to  Finland. 

By  the  13th  Century  Sweden  had 
brought  the  Finnish  people  under  her 
rule,  but  her  conquest  did  not  subdue 
the  independent  spirit  of  these  people. 
By  the  14th  Century,  the  Finns  had 
united  and  had  partial  independence. 
They  called  their  country  Finland,  or 
land  of  the  fens,  or  swamps. 

Finland  is  a highway  for  war.  Living 
between  two  large,  hostile  neighbors, 
Finland  became  a highway  for  wars  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia.  It  remained 
under  Swedish  rule  until  1809  when 
Sweden  was  made  to  give  Finland  to 


Russia.  As  a Grand  Duchy  of  Russia,  or 
a semi-independent  state  ruled  over  by  a 
grand  duke,  Finland  for  some  time  man- 
aged to  keep  a certain  amount  of  self- 
governing  power.  Even  when  the  Finns 
were  subject  to  other  nations  — as  they 
were  for  about  seven  centuries  — they 
kept  alive  their  national  spirit  and  strug- 
gled to  preserve  at  least  a degree  of  self- 
government.  As  a people,  they  were  not 
easily  daunted.  Of  their  two  rulers,  they 
preferred  Sweden;  and  they  resisted 
Russian  influence  staunchly  and  stead- 

%• 

Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  Century, 
Russia  took  away  most  of  Finland’s 
power  of  self-government.  But  in  1917, 
when  Russia  was  upset  by  revolution, 
Finland  declared  her  independence. 
Helped  by  German  intervention,  she 
had  established  herself  as  a free  repub- 
lic in  1920. 

The  Kalevala.  The  Finnish  language 
is  related  to  the  language  of  the  Mag- 
yars and  belongs  to  the  same  language 
family  as  Turkish.  Kalevala  [kah'lay- 
vah'lah]  means  land  of  heroes.  It  is  the 
name  of  Finland’s  epic  poem,  which  tells 
stories  of  Finnish  folklore  — of  pine 
forests  and  dark  rivers  and  wild  swans 
and  the  hero  and  his  quest  for  the  maid- 
en in  Lapland.  Many  legends  from  the 
Kalevala  have  been  put  to  music  in  tone 
poems  by  Jean  Sibelius,  Finland’s  great 
composer.  In  “Finlandia,”  for  example, 
Sibelius  has  expressed  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  heroes  who  have  held  to  the  Fin- 
nish ideals  of  ruggedness,  dependability, 
and  faith  in  the  destiny  of  their  forest- 
shadowed  country. 

What  are  the  Finns  like?  In  the  war 
for  liberation  from  Russia  in  1917,  when 
the  men  were  away  fighting,  the  school- 
boys in  a little  country  town  decided 
that  they  too  should  go  to  war.  At  a sig- 
nal during  their  morning  classes,  they 
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got  up,  left  the  school,  and  managed  to 
reach  the  front,  more  in  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  their  fathers  than  of  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers.  But  the  fathers,  instead  of 
punishing  their  sons,  put  them  to  work 
at  such  jobs  as  observing  the  enemy  from 
treetops.  These  were  Finnish  boys;  the 
ones  who  survived  the  war  grew  into 
Finnish  men  determined  to  uphold  the 
traditions  of  Finland. 

The  Finnish  citizens  have  been  strong- 
ly nationalistic  but  not  aggressive.  They 
have  been  orderly  in  domestic  affairs, 
and  have  shown  foresight,  a progressive 
spirit,  and  sound  planning.  Public  edu- 
cation is  widespread  in  Finland.  In  1940 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  Finnish  pop- 
ulation could  read  and  write.  The  Finns 
have  conserved  their  forests,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  have  formed  most  of  their 
exports  and  a good  part  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  wooden  products.  In  the  1930’s 
for  example,  Finland  was  producing 
about  eighty  percent  of  the  spools  used 
in  the  world.  The  Finns  have  balanced 
their  national  budget.  They  kept  up  the 
interest  payments  on  debts  of  World 
War  I when  other,  larger,  nations  were 
defaulting.  Finland  was  the  first  nation 
in  Europe  to  give  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  Finns  hold  cleanliness  next  to 
godliness,  making  almost  a ritual  of  the 
sauna  [sow'nuh],  or  steam  bath.  The 
sauna  is  a bathhouse  with  a fireplace  or 
pile  of  stones  over  a firebox,  and  a plat- 
form at  the  opposite  end.  When  the 
stones  in  the  fireplace  are  heated,  water 
is  thrown  on  them.  The  bather  sits  on 
the  platform  in  the  steamy  atmosphere 
and  switches  himself,  preferably  with 
birch  twigs,  to  stimulate  circulation.  In 
earlier  days  the  sauna  was  used  as  a place 
for  prayer,  but  now  in  Lutheran  Fin- 
land, the  purpose  of  the  sauna  is  physi- 
cal cleanliness.  A Finn  has  said,  “ A 


smoking  bathhouse,  a barking  hound,  a 
crowing  cock,  and  a mewing  cat  — these 
are  the  signs  of  a good  farm.” 

To  many  Canadians  the  position  of 
Finland  as  an  ally  of  the  Axis  in  World 
War  II  was  a cause  for  regret.  There  are 
many  Finns  in  Canada,  particularly  in 
the  lumbering  industry  on  the  west 
coast,  and  also  in  mining.  Thrifty,  indus- 
trious, honest,  trustworthy,  they  make 
first-rate  citizens.  The  Germans  had 
helped  the  Finns  gain  freedom  from 
Russia.  Even  after  Finland  had 
established  itself  as  an  independent 
republic  it  remained  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  war  began  to  threaten  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  Russia  was  deter- 
mined to  have  what  aid  she  could  from 
Finland.  In  1938  Russia  had  made  de- 
mands on  all  the  smaller  Baltic  states  for 
concessions  to  aid  in  her  defense  against 
Germany.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania yielded.  From  Finland  Russia  de- 
manded fortified  territory  along  her  east- 
ern coast  and  the  right  to  lease  the  port 
of  Hango.  Finland  refused;  so  war  with 
Russia  began  in  the  fall  of  1939.  Fin- 
land’s white-clad  troops  moved  into  the 
snow-covered  forest  lands  in  defense  of 
their  national  integrity.  This  brief  war 
came  to  a close  in  March,  1940.  Hango 
was  leased  to  the  Russians. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Rus- 
sia was  still  not  satisfied.  War  broke  out 
again  in  1941  and  continued,  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  democratic  nations,  who  by 
now  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
Russians  against  the  Axis.  Finland 
claimed  that  she  was  not  an  Axis  ally 
but  was  fighting  a separate  war  with 
Russia.  The  Allies  claimed  that  Finland 
was  aiding  the  Axis,  whatever  her  mo- 
tives were.  The  Germans  of  course 
brought  pressure  on  Finland  to  continue 
fighting  the  Russians  and  sent  troops 
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into  Finland.  The  Allies  urged  Finland 
to  make  peace  with  Russia,  and  Finland 
said  that  Russia’s  terms  were  not  accept- 
able. Finally,  and  reluctantly,  Canada 
declared  war  on  Finland  on  December 
7,  1941.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1944, 
however,  Finland  accepted  Russia’s 


peace  terms.  Russia  was  granted  the 
right  to  have  a naval  base  in  Finland, 
and  was  given  some  other  ports  for  com- 
mercial use.  Finland  agreed  to  pay  Rus- 
sia an  indemnity  of  $300,000,000,  and  to 
clear  Finland  of  all  the  German  forces 
stationed  there. 


Poland  Lives  in  the  Hearts  of  Her' People 


Chapter  3 ~ 

Poland  is  an  old  country.  If  you  have 
seen  a great  nation  collapse  — and  any- 
one living  in  1940  saw  that  tragic  thing 
happen  to  France  — you  can  imagine 
what  happened  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  Century  when  three  of  Poland’s 
neighbors  partitioned  her  into  three 
pieces,  each  of  them  seizing  a piece  for 
itself. 

Poland  has  a strong  national  history. 
Boleslav  [boh'luh  slahv]  the  Mighty  was 
King  of  Poland  in  the  year  1000.  Cracow 
[kray'koh],  the  early  capital,  founded  in 
a.d,  700,  was  the  birthplace  of  a univer- 
sity in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  Cen- 
tury— over  a hundred  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America.  This  an- 
cient capital  holds  castles  and  cathedrals 
— for  Poland  early  in  her  history  be- 
came a Roman  Catholic  nation.  Warsaw 
became  the  capital  of  Poland  early  in  the 
14th  Century.  By  the  middle  of  the  16th 
Century  Poland  was  at  the  height  of  her 
power  and  glory.  Polish  territory  reached 
across  central  Europe  from  the  Danube 
River  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its  western 
boundary  was  only  ninety  miles  from 
Berlin.  Among  the  countries  making  up 
Poland  was  the  modern  nation  of  Lith- 
uania. 

The  decline  of  a great  kingdom.  Many 
things  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the 


once  powerful  Polish  nation.  For  one 
thing,  the  Polish  assembly,  or  Diet,  had 
an  old-fashioned  rule  which  required 
unanimous  consent  to  any  action  which 
the  government  took.  You  can  imagine 
how  hard  it  would  be  for  Canada  to 
defend  herself  if  every  action  taken  by 
our  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  un- 
animously agreed  upon. 

Poland  was  further  weakened  for  a. 
long  time  by  the  lack  of  a powerful  mid- 
dle class  of  merchants,  businessmen,  or 
tradesmen.  Poor  peasants  there  were, 
who  lived  miserably,  and  a class  of  rich 
and  extremely  powerful  nobles.  These 
nobles  became  more  powerful  than  the 
king  himself.  They  discouraged  the  rise 
of  a middle  class,  which  would  actually 
have  made  Poland  a stronger  nation; 
and  they  themselves  sometimes  neg- 
lected to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  Century 
the  Turks  pressed  into  central  Europe, 
burning,  killing,  and  pillaging.  The 
most  famous  Polish  king  of  all  time, 
John  Sobieski  [soh  byes'kee],  or  John 
III,  was  then  reigning.  He  found  it  nec- 
essary to  defend  the  nation  with  the 
Polish  army,  with  practically  no  help 
from  the  nobility.  A great  military  lead- 
er, John  III  was  made  commander-in- 
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chief  of  the  Polish,  Austrian,  and  other 
Christian  armies  which  joined  together 
to  drive  out  the  Turks.  In  1683  under 
Sobieski’s  command,  these  armies  res- 
cued the  Austrian  capital  of  Vienna, 
which  had  been  besieged  by  the  Turks 
for  fifty-eight  days. 

In  spite  of  his  great  military  success, 
and  the  acclaim  of  the  Polish  people, 
John  III  was  unable  to  curb  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  or  bring  about  needed  re- 
forms within  Poland  itself.  He  died  a 
disappointed  man.  No  leader  of  like 
brilliance  succeeded  him.  And  the  Aus- 
trians soon  forgot  their  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Poland’s  king,  and  were  willing 
to  take  what  they  could  from  the  weak- 
ening Polish  kingdom. 

Poland  was  culturally  tied  to  France. 
In  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries  Poland 
was  close  to. France  in  literature,  mu- 
sic, and  in  art.  Many  nobles,  who  as 
a class  had  risen  early  in  the  history  of 
Poland,  modeled  their  castles  after  those 
of  the  French.  Here  is  a description,  by 
a Polish  writer,  of  a typical  palace  of  this 
time.. 

The  palace  of  Grudno  stood  in  the  depths 
of  an  old  park.  It  was  built  toward  the  end 
of  the  17th  Century  by  one  of  the  Princes 
Gintult,  who.  established  his  residence  here, 
modeling  it  upon  the  French  courts  of  the 
day.  In  the  course  of  years  the  growth  of 
the  trees  destroyed  the  former  symmetry  of 
the  garden;  here  and  there,  even,  groves 
of  young  hazel  trees  stole  into  the  avenues 
once  so  carefully  trimmed  and  pruned.  The 
palace,  built  upon  the  groundwork  of  an 
old  castle,  was  surrounded  by  reservoirs  of 
mildewed  water.  Its  walls  were  several  cu- 
bits thick,  especially  around  the  base,  which 
still  contained  vaulted,  dungeon-like  rooms, 
with  grated  windows.  Thick,  slanting  abut- 
ments, like  monstrous  feet,  sank  in  the  in- 
sidious waters  of  the  old,  deep,  stone-girt 
moat.1 

1 From  Ashes  by  Stefan  Zeromski.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York,  1928. 
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The  Polish  nobles  lived  on  their  es- 
tates and  hunted  in  forests  where  a leg- 
endary stag  “ carrying  the  wood  of  the 
True  Cross  between  his  antlers  ” was  be- 
lieved to  appear  once  in  a hundred  years. 
Not  all  the  nobles  were  wealthy  or  had 
large  estates.  There  is  a saying  that  the 
dog  of  a poor  nobleman,  even  if  he  sat 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  estate,  would 
have  his  tail  in  a neighboring  estate. 

Poland’s  neighbors  were  not  good 
neighbors.  Like  Finland,  Poland  was  the 
victim  of  a bad-neighbor  policy.  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  made  their  first  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1772,  and  extin- 
guished the  nation’s  independence  in 
1795.  One  of  Poland’s  heroes,  Kosciusko 
[kahs'i  us'koh],  who  had  helped  Wash- 
ington fight  for  independence  in  North 
America,  led  a Polish  insurrection  but 
was  crushed  by  the  partitioning  powers. 
From  1795  until  1920,  Poland  existed 
only  in  the  memories  and  hopes  of  the 
Polish  people. 

In  1830,  encouraged  by  the  French, 
the  Poles  revolted  against  Russian  rule 
in  Warsaw,  but  were  again  subdued.  At 
this  time  many  Polish  men  of  intellect 
and  learning  took  refuge  in  Paris,  thus 
bringing  closer  the  sympathies  of  France 
and  Poland. 

Poland  came  back  to  life.  The  land  of 
the  Poles  was  a battleground  during 
World  War  I and  again  during  World 
War  II,  which  you  will  read  about  in 
Part  Twelve. 

The  Poles  themselves  were  deter- 
mined to  gain  their  freedom.  They  took 
World  War  I as  an  occasion  to  fight  for 
it.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  agreed 
as  to  which  of  the  ruling  powers  — Ger- 
many and  Austria  or  Russia  — should 
be  defeated  first,  or  which  might  be 
trusted  to  keep  her  promises  of  greater 
freedom  for  the  Poles  in  return  for 
Polish  military  support.  The  result  was 
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that  a Polish  legion  fought  under  Ger- 
man command,  not  for  love  of  the 
Germans,  but  to  free  Poland  from  Rus- 
sia. Other  Poles  enlisted  in  the  Russian 
army  and  fought  against  the  Germans, 
and  their  own  brothers,  in  order  to  free 
Poland  from  Germany.  Still  other  Poles 
made  their  way  to  France  and  fought 
with  the  Allies  under  France. 

In  1917  after  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  a general  statement 
of  war  aims  was  made.  Amongst  these 
was  a declaration  in  favor  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  to  be  made  up  of  all 
land  occupied  by  “indisputably  Polish” 
people.  In  that  year  also  the  Russian 
Revolution  took  Russia  out  of  the  war 
and  resulted  in  somewhat  more  accept- 
able Russian  terms  for  Poland. 

Gaining  her  independence  did  not 
mean  the  end  of  Poland’s  trouble  after 
the  closing  of  World  War  I.  It  was  1 920 
before  Poland  was  actually  free  of  war- 
fare. First  the  Ukrainians,  in  western 
Russia,  tried  to  set  themselves  up  as  an 
independent  nation  with  Lwow  [lvoof] 
in  eastern  Poland  as  their  capital.  The 
Polish  soldiers  were  still  scattered  over 
Europe.  But  Lwow  was  defended  by  its 
own  civilians,  including  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  Ukranians’  plans  came 
to  nothing. 

Poland,  still  quarreling  with  Russia 
over  boundaries,  was  invaded  by  the 
Russian  Red  Army.  With  French  aid, 
Poland  forced  Russia  to  yield  territory 
on  the  east.  Finally  in  1920  Poland, 
though  still  surrounded  by  unfriendly 
neighbors,  was  at  last  a live  free  nation. 
Her  territory  then  included  the  province 
of  Wilno,  taken  from  Lithuania.  Poland, 
however,  needed  a port  on  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Therefore,  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1919,  a strip  of  land  called  the 
Polish  Corridor  was  granted  to  Poland. 
The  Corridor  cut  across  East  Prussia 


from  Poland  to  the  seaport  of  Danzig. 
This  port  was  made  a free  city  con- 
trolled by  the  League  of  Nations.  A part 
of  Upper  Silesia  also  was  given  to  Po- 
land. Its  choice  of  nationality  had  been 
determined  by  vote  of  the  people.  You 
may  compare  the  extent  of  the  new  Po- 
land with  that  of  the  earlier  Poland  by 
using  the  maps  on  pages  130  and  180. 

Poland’s  leader  in  its  return  to  nation- 
al life  was  Marshal  Pilsudski  [pil  soot' 
skee],  general  and  statesman,  who  be- 
came chief  of  state  of  the  new  Polish  re- 
public. Pilsudski  was  of  peasant  origin. 
As  a boy  he  was  sent  to  a school  in 
Wilno  which  was  taught  by  Russians. 
There  he  learned  to  resent  the  Russians’ 
attitude  of  superiority  toward  the  Polish 
people.  Pilsudski  was  a military  genius, 
and  a deeply  determined  man.  Shrewd 
and  skeptical,  he  knew  how  and  when  to 
play  the  great  European  powers  against 
each  other  for  the  liberation  of  Poland, 
without  actually  trusting  any  of  them. 
Opposition,  even  among  the  Poles,  only 
made  him  more  determined.  When  Po- 
land’s independence  was  won,  Pilsudski 
quietly  organized  her  government.  He 
proved  to  have  unusual  grasp  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  to  be  a gifted  diplomat, 
among  the  most  able  in  Europe. 

Poland  was  coveted  by  Germany.  In 
Part  Twelve  you  will  see  how  a 
group  of  German  people  revived  the  old 
idea  of  national  or  race  superiority  which 
had  already  caused  so  many  conflicts 
among  peoples.  You  will  see,  too,  how 
they  seized  territories  in  the  Buffer 
States,  and  planned  to  make  those  peo- 
ples the  permanent  vassals  of  a Greater 
Germany.  Perhaps  no  nation  suffered 
more  severely  under  German  occupa- 
tion than  the  Poles.  Warsaw,  the  capital 
city,  was  bombed.  The  Polish  people, 
particularly  those  of  Jewish  birth,  suf- 
fered terribly  under  German  rule.  Thou- 
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How  World  War  II  Affected  the  Buffer  States 
Behind  an  “ iron  curtain  ” of  secrecy,  Russia  dominated  the  Buffer  States. 


sands  died  of  starvation  and  disease,  or 
were  murdered  ruthlessly  by  their  Nazi 
overlords. 

Poland  suffered  terribly  in  World 
War  II.  The  Nazis  killed  thousands  of 
her  people.  Russia  has  occupied  much  of 
eastern  Poland.  Violent  political  strife 
keeps  the  country  torn.  The  land  and 
cities  were  wrecked  by  war.  Moreover, 
Poland  finds  that  she  is  definitely  under 
the  influence  of  Russia,  which  wants  to 
use  Poland  as  a buffer  state.  Poland  lies 
behind  the  “ iron  curtain  ” of  secrecy 
that  Russia  had  drawn  between  the  Buf- 
fer States  and  Western  Europe.  Will  de- 
mocracy or  communism  win  out  there? 

We  all  know  Polish  people.  Even  if 
you  do  not  personally  know  any  Polish 
men  and  women  — and  there  are  many 


in  Canada;  over  a hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  people  of  Polish  origin  were 
living  in  all  parts  of  Canada  in  1946 — 
you  will  know  some  Polish  names. 
There  are  probably  some  amongst  your 
classmates.  You  will  know  of  Pader- 
ewski [pad'uh  rehf'skee],  the  world- 
famous  pianist  and  composer  and 
valiant  worker  for  Polish  interests,  who 
at  one  time  W3ss  President  of  Poland. 
And  you  have  read  of  Madame  Curie 
in  the  story  of  France.  You  will  probab- 
ly also  know  of  . Chopin  [shoh'paN'j, 
the  Polish-French  composer.  And  you 
may  have  read  stories  of  the  sea  written 
in  English  by  Joseph  Conrad,  who  was 
a Pole.  The  name  of  Sikorski  | see  kor' 
skee],  aviator  and  designer  of  aircraft, 
is  familiar  to  many  of  us. 
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Qhapter  4 — The  Czechoslovakians  Are  a People  with  a Will 


The  name  Czech  comes  from  an  old 
Slavic  word  meaning  to  will  or  to  be- 
gin. For  almost  a thousand  years  the 
Czechs  have  willed  to  uphold  their  own 
national  interests  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Germans  to  overcome  them.  The  con- 
flict began  when  Charlemagne,  the  leader 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  about  a.d.  800, 
looked  with  distrust  at  certain  Slavic 
groups.  Later  these  particular  peoples 
came  to  be  known  as  Czechs  and  Poles. 
They  lived  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
Charlemagne’s  empire.  The  Czechs  at 
that  time  were  known  as  Bohemians. 
This  home  was  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, as  you  can  see  by  the  map  on  page 
1 8 0>  In  Charlemagne’s  time  this  land  was 
heavily  forested. 

In  this  mountain-ringed  forest  land 
the  Czechs  developed  early  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  Czech  unity  with 
which  they  were  to  resist  their  Germanic 
neighbors  for  centuries.  Charlemagne 
forced  them  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  but 
that  did  not  mean  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia  was  ever  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge German  superiority.  Through  the 
following  centuries  until  their  creation 
as  an  independent  nation  after  World 
War  I Bohemia  repeatedly  challenged 
the  authority  of  German  emperors  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Bohemia  was  an  ancient  nation.  Early 
in  the  ioth  Century  there  ruled  in  Bo- 
hemia “good  King  Wenceslaus”  [wen' 
ses  laws]  whose  name  is  familiar  to  us 
from  the  well-known  English  Christmas 
carol  which  tells  a beautiful  medieval 
legend  about  this  Christian  king. 

Bohemia,  at  the  time  we  begin  its 
story,  was  a member  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  Empire  was  a loose 


confederation  of  nations,  chiefly  Ger- 
manic. From  this  confederation  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire  and  modern 
Germany’ were  to  emerge. 

Even  before  the  middle  of  the  14th 
Century,  however,  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph of  the  Hapsburgs  — that  famous 
family  which  furnished  many  rulers  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  — had  reduced 
the  size  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom  and 
taken  away  some  of  its  possessions. 

Meanwhile,  Bohemia  and  England 
had  been  brought  into  contact  by  the 
marriage  of  King  Richard  II  to  a Bo- 
hemian princess.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  English  dissenter,  John  Wycliffe, 
was  preaching  the  reformation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  translating  the 


A Scene  in  Prague 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Czechoslovakia,  is  an 
interesting  old  city  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moldau  River.  The  steps  in  this  photograph 
lead  to  an  old  castle  that  has  long  been  a 
famous  landmark  in  Prague. 
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Bible  into  English.  His  writings  had 
impressed  the  Bohemian  priest  named 
John  Huss,  who  was  connected  with  the 
University  of  Prague  [prahg].  Huss, 
who  died  in  1415,  was  a loyal  Bohemian 
and  a spirited  advocate  of  church  re- 
form. When  a Church  Council  was  to 
be  held  in  Germany,  Huss  secured  a 
promise  of  safety  from  the  German  em- 
peror, and  journeyed  there  to  make  a 
bold  plea  for  reform.  Despite  the  em- 
peror’s promise  of  safety,  Huss  was 
arrested  and  burned  as  a heretic. 

The  tragedy  of  Huss’s  martyrdom 
deepened  the  hatred  between  Czech  and 
German.  In  the  religious  war  which  fol- 
lowed, Bohemia  defended  Protestant- 
ism and  her  own  national  independence 
against  German  attacks,  but  was  finally 
forced  to  yield  to  a Hapsburg  emperor, 
who  was  also  ruler  of  Austria.  Later 
Bohemia  was  to  be  included  in . the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

A great  Czech  became  a world  citizen. 
When  the  Hapsburg  rulers  took  their 
vengeance  on  Protestants  in  Bohemia, 
after  the  religious  wars,  they  forced  into 
exile  a Czech  who  was  to  become  fa- 
mous. This  man  was  Johann  Comenius, 
a teacher  and  philosopher.  When  he  was 
forced  to  escape  from  Bohemia,  Co- 
menius gave  England,  Sweden,  and 
Holland  the  benefit  of  his  work  and 
ideas.  Many  of  the  teaching  practices 
and  principles  developed  by  Comenius 
are  applicable  to-day.  He  reorganized 
school  systems  and  developed  the  theory 
of  education  upon  which  a large  part  of 
our  modern  teaching  is  based. 

The  Czechs  put  their  will  power  to 
work.  The  Czechs  have  been  described 
as  a devout  people  who  became  commer- 
cial and  industrial  as  a matter  of  neces- 
sity— in  order  to  keep  their  national 
and  religious  ideals  alive. 

Quite  soon  after  the  religious  wars 
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Czech  Protestants  were  despoiled  of 
their  possessions  and  treated  somewhat 
as  aliens  in  Bohemia.  Driven  out  of 
cities,  they  went  to  live  in  the  hills  and 
mountains.  They  became  miners,  wood- 
workers, and  weavers.  They  laid  the 
foundation  for  Bohemia’s  industrial 
prosperity.  Also  they  kept  their  convic- 
tions about  religion  and  nationalism. 

The  Czechs  held  their  own  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  As  a subject 
group  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
still  under  Hapsburg  rule,  the  Czechs 
continued  their  remarkable  industrial 
development,  and  also  kept  on  working 
and  agitating  for  their  independence. 

During  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 
Czech  fighters  made  a difficult  and 
roundabout  journey  to  Western  Europe 
by  way  of  the  East,  in  order  to  fight  with 
the  Allies. 

Czechoslovakia  — born  1918.  The  na- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  takes  its  name 
from  the  Czechs  and  from  the  Slovaks 
— another  Slavic  people,  who  are  also  a 
large  part  of  its  population.  When  World 
War  I was  drawing  to  a close  and  Aus- 
tria was  .crumbling,  Czechs  seized  the 
government  at  Prague  and  declared  their 
independence.  Thomas  Masaryk  [mah' 
suh  reek],  a statesman  and  a scholar, 
became  first  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia.  The  boundaries  of 
the  new  republic  were  established  by 
the  Peace  Conference  after  the  war.  The 
Czechs  had  won  their  long  struggle. 

Part  of  their  success  they  owed  to  the 
inspiration  and  practical  efforts  of  Ma- 
saryk, a patriot  of  peasant  family,  half 
Czech  and  half  Slovak.  Masaryk  was 
a lifelong  educator  and  liberal,  with 
a down-to-earth  practical  realization  of 
the  needs  of  his  people.  He  had  worked 
tirelessly  for  their  freedom,  education, 
and  advancement.  Patriot  that  he  was, 
Masaryk  represents  an  enlightened  de- 
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Wenceslas  Square,  Prague 

When  Hitler  occupied  Czechoslovakia  in  1939,  his  forces  marched  down  this  wide  boule- 
vard. Czech  patriots,  many  of  them  in  tears,  defiantly  sang  their  national  anthem,  and 
hissed  the  procession  of  German  soldiers. 


votion  to  his  country.  This  was  in  con- 
trast to  the  fanatic  nationalism  which  is 
sometimes  too  common  among  patriotic 
leaders.  Masaryk  himself  wrote  of  his 
younger  days  in  Prague: 

I based  nationality  and  statehood  on  moral- 
ity, and  for  that  reason  I came  in  conflict 
with  the  narrow  circle  of  well-known  men 
who  regarded  it  as  the  motive  force  of  all 
individual  and  social  life. 

It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  Masaryk, 
years  later,  to  be  able  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  presidency  for  the 
nation  he  had  helped  bring  into  being. 

Czechoslovakia’s  days  of  security  were 
brief.  In  1938  the  Germans  began  to 
whittle  away  at  the  borders  of  this  long 
narrow  country,  by  threat  and  bluff,  as 
you  will  learn  in  Part  1 2.pThe  democratic 
nations  were  not  prepared  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  little  republic  they 
had  helped  create  after  World  War  I. 
Czechoslovakia,  like  the  other  Buffer 


States,  was  occupied  by  the  Nazi  con- 
querors. After  the  War,  Czechoslovakia 
was  dominated  by  Russia.  Like  the  other 
Buffer  States  behind  “ the  iron  curtain,” 
it  was  hard  to  say  if  a democratic  or  a 
communistic  government  would  result. 

The  imprint  of  Czechoslovakia.  Toys 
and  pottery,  delicate  glassware,  textiles, 
shoes,  munitions  — these  products  of 
Czechoslovakia  are  exported  all  over  the 
world  and  are  known  in  many  lands. 
But  the  musical  compositions  of  Dvorak 
[dvaw/zhahk]  and  of  Smetana  [smef/ 
tah  nah]  bear  the  imprint  of  Czecho- 
slovakia even  more  strongly  than  the 
Czech  handicrafts.  In  a series  of  sym- 
phonic poems  entitled  “ My  Father- 
land,”  Smetana-  has  described  his  native 
land  in  music.  If  you  have  not  heard 
these  musical  works,  try  to  hear  them 
— especially  the  tone  picture,  of  the  Riv- 
er Moldau  [mawl'dou],  flowing  through 
woods  and  past  castles  and  fortresses. 
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Chapter  5 ~ Turkey  Is  the  Gatekeeper  of  the  Black  Sea 


The  Turks  crossed  into  Europe  and 
established  an  empire.  We  have  already 
seen  in  Chapter  1 that  the  Turks  came 
into  Europe  in  the  15th  Century,  over- 
threw the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  for 
three  hundred  years  ruled  all  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula. 

This  great  conquest  had  not  come 
about  suddenly.  Originally,  the  Turks 
had  migrated  from  their  home  in  Iran, 
to  Asia  Minor.  On  the  way  they  had  be- 
come converted  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  and  they  came  into  Asia  Minor 
as  devout  Moslems,  or  Mohammedans. 
You  have  already  read  in  this  Story  of 
Nations  how  the  Moslem  peoples  spread 
throughout  North  Africa  and  part  of 
Europe  and  how  the  medieval  Christian 
world  feared  their  advance.  The  Turks’ 
first  attack  on  the  Byzantine  Empire 
came  in  the  nth  Century.  They  wrested 
control  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  weak- 
ening Byzantine  Empire  and  took  it  for 
themselves. 

At  this  time  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 
were  still  living  in  scattered  clans  or 
groups.  Then  in  the  13th  Century  a bril- 
liant leader  named  Osman,  or  Ottoman, 
welded  them  into  a strong  religious  and 
military  unit.  From  the  name  of  Osman, 
the  Conqueror,  the  Turks  called  them- 
selves Osmanlis,  and  the  empire  which 
they  later  established  in  _ Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  was  known  for  centuries 
as  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

It  was  natural  that  this  warlike  Turk- 
ish state  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
porus should  eye  with  interest  the  key 
city  of  Constantinople  across  the  straits. 
Constantinople  was  on  the  highway  for 
trade  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  commanded  the  Dardanelles,  part  of 


the  waterway  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Black  Sea,  as  you  can  see 
by  the  map  on  page  180. 

Across  the  Bosporus,  Constantinople, 
capital  of  the  unsteady  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  was  being  approached  from  the 
west  by  the  expanding  Serbian  nation  — 
that  nation  which  was  to  play  a dramatic 
part  in  the  conflict  of  which  you  will 
read  in  Part  12.  But  before  the  Serbs 
could  take  Constantinople,  the  Turks 
(some  forty  years  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America)  had  crossed  the  Bos- 
porus and  begun  their  conquests  in 
Europe.  The  Turks  conquered  from 
Constantinople  through  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula, and  into  Hungary.  They  pene- 
trated into  parts  of  Poland,  in  Austria  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna  as  we  saw  on  page 
1 93,  and  briefly  even  into  Italy.  This 
Asiatic  intruder  was  also  to  conquer 
Egypt,  Tripoli  (or  Libya),  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia. 

In  the  16th  Century  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, ruled  by  Sultan  Suleiman  [soo'lay- 
mahn']  the  Magnificent,  had  reached  its 
greatest  size  and  power. 

What  the  Turks  did  to  Europe.  The 
Turks  brought  the  superior  culture  and 
learning  of  the  Mohammedans  to  the 
more  primitive  peoples  of  the  Balkans. 
On  the  other  hand  they  completely 
crushed  all  the  medieval  aristocracy  of 
the  little  Balkan  states.  Nobles  were  re- 
quired to  become  Mohammedans  or  sur- 
render their  lands  to  the  Turks.  The  old 
aristocracies  continued  only  in  Hungary 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  Romania.  And 
any  attempts  at  rebellion  were  put  down 
with  fearful  cruelty.  The  peasants,  them- 
selves, however,  were  generally  better 
off  under  Turkish  overlords  than  they 
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The  University  Prints,  Newton,  Mass. 

St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 

St.  Sophia,  the  largest  Mohammedan  mosque  in  the  world,  was  originally  a Christian 
church  more  than  1400  years  ago.  Beautiful  marbles,  fine  mosaics,  and  precious  orna- 
ments of  many  kinds  make  its  interior  one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  world. 


had  been  under  the  Christian  overlords. 
Taxes  were  in  general  less  oppressive. 
Religious  liberty  was  allowed  to  most 
groups  as  long  as  they  submitted  to  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  But  only  the  Moham- 
medan people  were  allowed  any  politi- 
cal rights.  And  the  Balkan  peoples  never 
became  resigned  to  the  rule  of  the  Turks. 

The  scars  of  the  Turkish  wars  were 
twofold.  First  there  were  those  inflicted 
in  the  original  Turkish  conquests.  In 
addition  there  were  the  scars  of  conflict 
inflicted  during  the  struggle  for  freedom 
from  Turkish  dominion  and  in  the  con- 
flicts among  the  powers  engaged  against 
the  Turks.  In  the  Mediterranean  a league 
of  Austrians  and  Venetians  and  Span- 
iards checked  the  Turks  at  the  Battle  of 
Lepanto  [lay  pahn'toh].  By  1600  the 
Turks  on  land  had  been  driven  out  of 
Hungary.  Then  Russia  was  to  emerge  as 


the  champion  of  the  subject  Balkan  peo- 
ples, and  so  arouse  all  her  old  enemies 
who  feared  a great  union  of  the  Slavic 
peoples.  As  one  historian  has  said,  “ The 
decline  of  Turkey  proved  quite  as  pain- 
ful to  European  peace  as  was  its  [Tur- 
key’s] advance.” 

The  painful  break-up.  Serbia  was  the 
first  of  the  subject  nations  to  break  away 
from  Turkey  and  to  win  partial  inde- 
pendence. The  revolt  of  Greece  followed. 
On  both  sides  it  was  a bitter,  brutal  war. 
Then  came  the  Crimean  War.  It  began 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century  with 
Russia’s  attempt  to  establish  a protector- 
ate over  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  move  on  Russia’s  part  was 
regarded  suspiciously  by  other  powers. 
They  believed  that  Russia  would  use  the 
protectorate  as  a means  to  get  control  of 
the  ports  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This 
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possibility  alarmed  Britain  and  France 
when  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  1853.  The  next  year  Britain 
and  France  joined  forces  with  Turkey. 
Russia  was  defeated  in  a decisive  action 
at  Sevastopol  [see  vas'toh  pohl]  in  the 
Crimea. 

A little  more  than  twenty  years  later 
Russia  was  again  at  war  with  Turkey  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  War.  Although  Rus- 
sia was  the  victor  in  this  war,  her  jealous 
European  enemies  forced  her  to  settle 
it  by  means  of  a general  European  con- 
ference. The  Congress  of  Berlin  was 
made  up  of  delegates  from  many  Eu- 
ropean nations.  It  made  changes  in  the 
map  of  Europe  that  frequently  set  aside 
the  national  interests  of  smaller  nations. 
Later,  in  Part  Twelve,  you  will  read 
about  a peace  conference  that  made  its 
new  European  map  as  far  as  possible 
along  the  lines  of  national  groupings  of 
peoples.  Yet  in  the  Balkans  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  draw  such  boundary  lines.  There, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  peoples  are  inter- 
mingled geographically.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  will  be  some  minority 
groups  within  any  state  established 
there.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case  in  1919. 
The  Congress  of  Berlin  in  the  previous 
century  had  not  even  attempted  to  fol- 
low the  wishes  of  the  different  national 
groups  involved.  Among  the  question- 
able results  of  this  Congress  was  the 
granting  to  Austria-Hungary  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Serbian  provinces  of 
Bosnia  [boz'ni  uh]  and  Herzegovina 
[her'tseh  goh  vee'nah]  which  the  Turks 
had  formerly  held. 

The  independence  of  Serbia,  Roma- 
nia, and  Montenegro,  and  the  partial  in- 
dependence of  Bulgaria  were  established 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Bulgaria  de- 
clared her  complete  independence  in 
1908.  Turkey  was  occupied  with  her 
own  internal  problems  at  that  time,  be- 


cause a party  known  as  the  Young 
Turks  was  trying  to-  secure  a constitu- 
tion for  Turkey. 

But  the  Balkan  wars  were  not  over. 
Italy  went  to  war  on  Turkey,  taking 
Libya  under  partial  control.  Greeks, 
Serbs,  Bulgars,  and  Montenegrins  — an- 
other group  of  strongly  nationalistic 
Slavic  peoples  — fought  against  Turkey 
and  among  themselves.  And  between 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  jealousy 
and  distrust  had  been  deepened  by  the 
whole  series  of  wars  with  Turkey. 

Turkey  stays  in  Europe.  Turkey  itself 
had  come  to  be  called  “ the  sick  man  of 
Europe.”  The  Turks  had  seen  their  Eu- 
ropean possessions,  their  African  terri- 
tory, their  Asiatic  holdings,  dwindle  un- 
til all  that  was  left  was  a small  area 
around  Constantinople  in  Europe  and 
the  province  of  Anatolia  in  Asia  Minor. 

Turkey,  however,  held  Constantino- 
ple. She  still  controlled  the  Dardanelles, 
the  bottleneck  to  Russia  from  Western 
Europe,  and  she  was  still  important 
enough  to  be  courted  by  the  Germans 
in  World  War  I.  In  this  war,  the  Turks 
and  Germans  together  defended  the 
Dardanelles  and  defeated  the  British  at 
Gallipoli.  “ The  sick  man  of  Europe  ” 
had  been  able  to  throw  considerable 
weight  into  the  war. 

The  new  Turkey.  The  sick  man  re- 
vived even  further  under  the  new  na- 
tionalistic, Westernizing  work  of  Ke- 
mal  Atatiirk  [kuh  mahl'  ah'tuh  tyoork'] 
and  his  followers.  When  the  Allied  na- 
tions who  were  making  the  peace  set- 
tlements would  have  taken  away  even 
more  Turkish  territory  and  awarded  it 
to  Greece,  Kemal  took  charge  of  Tur- 
key, setting  up  a republic  with  the  Asia 
Minor  city  of  Ankara  [ahng'kuh  ruh] 
as  its  capital,  and  led  his  troops  against 
the  Greeks.  He  won  recognition  of  his 
right  to  keep  what  was  left  of  Turkey. 
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Turkey’s  Natural  Defenses 

The  wild,  mountainous  terrain  pictured  here,  characteristic  of  a good  deal  of  Turkey,  can 
serve  as  a strong  barrier  to  any  invading  force.  Roads  are  few  and  sharply  winding. 
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Installed  as  president  of  his  small 
nation  of  sheepherders,  farmers,  pro- 
ducers of  attar  of  roses,  and  rugmakers, 
Kemal  began  to  revolutionize  the  life 
of  Mohammedan  Turkey.  He  decreed 
that  Mohammedanism  was  no  longer 
the  state  religion.  Schools  were  to  be 
free  from  Mohammedan  control.  Wom- 
en were  not  to  veil  their  faces  and  live 
in  seclusion  but  were  to  take  part  in 
business  and  professions.  Polygamy  was 
to  be  abolished.  The  Roman  alphabet 
was  to  replace  the  Turkish  alphabet. 
Kemal  even  attempted  a language  re- 
form, which  would  substitute  Turkish 
words  for  the  large  number  of  Persian 
and  Arabic  words  in  the  language.  This 
leader  of  modern  Turkey  died  in  1938 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Ismet 
Inonu  [is  met'  ee'noh  nyoo]. 

With  the  passing  of  Mohammedan 
control  over  all  aspects  of  life  in  Turkey 
went  the  ban  on  representing  the  hu- 
man figure  in  any  form  of  art.  This  re- 
striction had  caused  artists  and  crafts- 
men to  concentrate  on  abstract  designs 
such  as  those  you  have  seen  in  Oriental 
rugs.  One  of  the  first  statues  of  human 
beings  — possibly  the  very  first  statue  — 
in  Turkey  was  a figure  of  Kemal  him- 
self. 

One  modern  writer  has  said  of  Tur- 
key, “ The  destiny  of  the  T urks  is 
strange:  they  were  Asiatics  in  Turkey 
for  six  centuries  and  only  began  to  be 
Europeanized  after  1913  when  they  were 
definitely  pushed  back  to  .Asia.” 
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Except  for  some  rebellious  tribes 
known  as  Kurds  [koordz]  in  Anatolia, 
most  of  the  people  now  ruled  over  by 
the  Turks  are  actually  of  Turkish  blood. 
Modern  Turkey  is  a small,  rather  in- 
tensely nationalistic  state  which  is  pat- 
terning its  development  after  Western 
nations.  Inonu’s  government  is  doing 
all  in  its  power  to  make  Turkey  a self- 
sufficient  modern  nation. 

The  government  is  encouraging  more 
efficient  and  modern  methods  of  farm- 
ing, in  order  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  land.  High  tariffs  protect  Turkish 
manufactures  from  foreign  competition. 
Turkey  badly  needs  capital  to  finance 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  fac- 
tories. But  rather  than  place  herself  un- 
der the  business  domination  of  larger 
nations  who  could  supply  such  capital, 
Turkey  prefers  to  develop  her  own  re- 
sources, more  slowly,  perhaps,  but  in- 
dependently. 

From  being  a mighty  empire,  ruling 
over  the  Buffer  States  of  the  Balkans, 
where  East  meets  West,  Turkey  herself 
has  now  become  a Buffer  State.  She  is 
striving  to  maintain  her  national  integ- 
rity amidst  the  conflicting  claims  of 
greater  powers.  Her  present  danger  is 
that  Russia  wants  Turkey  to  give  up 
control  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  water- 
way from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  of  utmost  importance  to  both 
England  and  Russia  who  have  wide  in- 
terests in  the  Far  and  Middle  East. 


Change  Is  Characteristic  of  the  "Buffer  States 

Thirteen  little  nations  of  East  Central  Europe  are  called  Buffer  States  be- 
cause they  lie  between  powerful  and  often  hostile  large  nations.  The  Buffer 
States  have  complicated  problems.  They  have  undergone  many  changes, 
lying  as  they  do  in  regions  without  defensible  natural  boundaries.  Many  of 
them  were  established  by  the  treaty  that  ended  World  War  I. 
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The  Buffer  States  fall  into  three  groups.  In  the  Baltic  group,  Finland  re- 
mains free;  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are  part  of  Russia.  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary,  in  the  heart  of  East  Central  Europe,  have  been  coveted 
for  their  minerals,  forests,  and  farm  lands.  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
Turkey,  Albania,  and  Greece,  which  make  up  the  Balkan  States,  are  important 
for  their  location  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  They  also  have 
undeveloped  resources  of  oil,  coal,  and  water  power  which  make  them  attrac- 
tive to  more  powerful  nations. 

Finland  is  a hardy,  independent  nation  which  preserved  national  iden- 
tity through  centuries  of  rule  by  Swedish  and  then  Russian  overlords.  In  1917 
Finland  won  independence  from  Russia,  and  established  a republic.  There 
are  over  forty  thousand  people  of  Finnish  origin  living  in  Canada  to-day 
who,  because  of  their  qualities  of  thrift  and  industry,  make  first-rate  Canadian 
citizens. 

Poland,  once  a great  kingdom  which  had  defended  Europe  against  Turk- 
ish invasions,  later  suffered  from  the  aggression  of  her'  neighbors  which  had 
grown  powerful:  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury Poland  was  divided  among  these  three  nations.  Not  until  1920,  after 
World  War  I,  did  Poland  gain  her  freedom.  Her  leader,  Marshal  Pilsudski, 
led  her  in  wars  for  the  recovery  of  Polish  territory.  The  French  assisted  her; 
and  her  independence  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  gave 
Poland  a corridor  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

In  1939  Germany  invaded  Poland  and  the  country  suffered  much  in 
World  War  II.  She  lost  population  and  eastern  territory  and  is  now  dominated 
by  Russia.  Despite  her  centuries  of  subjection  to  other  powers,  Poland  made 
many  contributions  to  civilization.  Madame  Curie,  the  scientist,  and  Paderew- 
ski, the  pianist,  are  two  of  the  great  Polish  world-citizens. 

The  Czechoslovaks  inherited  a history  of  conflict  with  Germanic  oppres- 
sors. Part  of  this  struggle  was  religious.  In  the  martyrdom  of  John  Huss,  the 
Bohemian  Protestant  leader,  the  Bohemian  people  suffered  one  of  the  trag- 
edies in  their  history.  Alienated  and  deprived  of  their  property  after  the 
religious  wars,  the  Bohemian  Protestants  developed  their  own  trades  and  in- 
dustries and  thus  made  a basis  for  their  survival,  and  for  the  survival  of  their 
faith.  They  kept  their  identity  even  as  a subject  group  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 
The  work  of  the  patriot-statesman  Masaryk,  supported  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference after  World  War  I,  brought  into  existence  the  independent  Czecho- 
slovak republic.  The  new  republic’s  sound  economic  and  national  life  was  cut 
short  by  the  Munich  Agreement  and  the  German  occupation  shortly  beforS 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Later,  Russia  dominated  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Turks,  moving  west  from  Asia,  built  an  Empire  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  with  Constantinople  as  its  capital.  For  three  centuries  the  Turks 
ruled  over  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  One  by  one,  the  European  nations  broke 
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away.  Turkey  lost  her  African  holdings,  too,  but  kept  a European  foothold  in 
Constantinople,  at  the  strategic  gate  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  World  War  I,  Tur- 
key fought  on  the  side  of  Germany.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Turkish  nationalists 
set  up  a republic  with  Kemal  Atatiirk  as  president  and  a new  capital  at  Ankara 
in  Asia  Minor.  Kemal  Atatiirk  entered  upon  a Westernizing  program  which 
brought  tremendous  changes  into  the  lives  of  the  Turkish  people.  Moham- 
medanism ceased  to  be  the  state  religion;  women  were  encouraged  to  play  a 
part  in  business  and  the  professions;  and  the  Roman  alphabet  replaced  the 
Turkish  alphabet.  Now  Russia  wants  control  of  the  Turkish  Dardanelles. 

SELF-TEST 

Look  back  at  the  story  of  the  Buffer  States  by  trying  this  self-test.  On  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  write  the  words  that  will  make  each  of  the  following 
statements  complete. 

1.  Thirteen  small  nations  in  East  Central  Europe  were  called be- 
cause they  have  acted  as among  more  powerful  nations.  The  boundaries 

and  the of  the  Buffer  States  have  frequently  changed.  The  Baltic  group 

of  Buffer  States  were , , , and  — — . The  three  states  in  the  heart  of 

East  Central  Europe  are , , and . In  the  Balkan  peninsula  are  the 

states  of •, , , , , and . 

2.  The  republic  farthest  north  in  the  world  is  peopled  by  the  hardy,  in- 
dependent   . These  people  lived  under rule  until  the  19th  Century, 

and  then  under rule  until  1917,  when  they  won  their  independence.  In 

their  struggle  for  freedom  they  have  lived  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  heroes  in 
their  epic  poem, . 

3.  In  Poland’s  long  history,  a great  chapter  was  supplied  by  the  exploits 

of  the  king  and  military  leader , who  rescued  Vienna  from  the  invading 

— — . Poland’s  development  as  a nation  was  hindered  by  the  absence  of  a pow- 
erful   class.  Her  neighbors , , and partititioned  Poland.  From 

1795  until  the  end  of , Poland  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent 

nation.  After  quarrels  with over  boundaries,  Poland  was  at  last  free  and 

at  peace.  She  was  given  a corridor  to  the Sea.  Her  leader  in  these  triumphs 

was . But  the  troubles  of  the  Poles  were  not  over.  Like  many  other 

European  nations,  Poland  was  to  be  overrun  by  the in  World  War  II. 

4.  Czechoslovakia’s  people  have  used  their to  keep  their  national 

and  religious  ideals  alive.  Through  their development,  they  laid  a solid 

foundation  for  independent  national  life.  After  long  years  of  subjection  to 

the  rule  of  the family,  Czechoslovakia  won  independence  in , through 

the  efforts  of . 

5.  Turkey  brought  the  culture  of  the to  Europe,  but  involved  the 

European  nations  in  wars.  Turkish  conquests  were  checked  by  the  naval  battle 
of , and  one  by  one  the  conquered  nations  broke  away.  Conditions  in 
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and  out  of  Turkey  gave  the  name  of  the . But  Turkey  re- 
tained the  city  of at  the  gate  to  the , and  was  able  to  help  the 

in  World  War  I.  Under  the  progressive  leadership  of Turkey 

adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  Western  nations. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Buffer  States,  and  show  pictorially  the  loca- 
tion and  distribution  of  natural  resources.  See  Goodes  School  Atlas,  by  John 
P.  Goode,  or  textbooks  of  economic  geography. 

2.  Draw  a map  of  the  Buffer  States,  and  show  with  different  colors  their 
changing  boundaries.  See  Atlas  of  Current  Affairs,  by  James  F.  Horrabin,  and 
Historical  Atlas,  by  William  R.  Shepherd. 

Topics  for  Tal\s 

1.  “ Portrait  of  a Buffer  State.”  Choose  one  of  the  Buffer  States  for  special 
study,  and  read  more  about  the  land  and  people,  their  history  and  their  prob- 
lems. Condense  your  information  into  a brief,  informal  talk  about  the  particu- 
lar state  you  have  studied.  See  the  book  list  on  pages  207-208,  or  ask  your 
librarian  for  suggestions. 

2.  “ Rivers  and  peoples.”  Prepare  a talk  comparing  the  Danube  with  some 
other  great  river  you  know  about,  such  as  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Nile.  Explain 
the  influence  of  a great  river  on  the  life  of  the  people.  See  The  Danube,  by 
Emil  Lengyel. 

3.  “The  bad-neighbor  policy.”  Explain  in  a brief  talk  how  the  Buffer 
States  have  been  the  victims  of  a bad-neighbor  policy.  Give  definite  examples 
in  support  of  this  viewpoint. 

4.  “ In  the  news  today.”  Choose  one  or  two  of  the  Buffer  States,  and,  for 
at  least  a week,  cut  out  from  current  magazines  and  newspapers  any  articles 
which  refer  to  the  countries  you  have  chosen.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  prepare 
a digest  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  these  countries,  and  present  your  find- 
ings to  the  class  in  an  oral  report. 

5.  “ Little  Paris.”  Prepare  a travelogue  on  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Ro- 
mania, explaining  why  it  is  called  “ Little  Paris.”  Or  you  may  prefer  to  pre- 
sent a travelogue  on  Belgrade,  the  “ White  Castle  ” of  Yugoslavia,  or  some 
other  capital  of  the  Buffer  States.  Tell  something  of  the  geographical  location 
of  the  capital  you  choose,  and  how  its  location  has  affected  its  history. 

6.  “ A colorful  personality.”  Read  about  one  of  the  colorful  leaders  of  the 
Buffer  States,  perhaps  St.  Stephen,  the  10th  Century  King  of  Hungary,  whose 
holy  crown  is  still  enshrined  in  Budapest;  or  John  Metaxas,  20th  Century 
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Greek  dictator;  or  Marshal  Tito,  leader  of  the  resistance  movement  in  Yugo- 
slavia in  World  War  II. 

7.  “ Summarizing  the  Buffer  States.”  Members  of  the  class  might  report 
on  the  topic  “ Major  Problems  of  the  Buffer  States  Today.”  One  pupil  should 
discuss  Albania;  another,  Bulgaria;  a third,  Czechoslovakia;  and  so  on 
through  the  thirteen  states  taken  up  in  Part  Seven.  For  guidance  consult 
the  table  of  the  Buffer  States  on  pagesi86-i|87.  For  more  information  consult 
the  current  World  Almanac  (see  index,  “ Albania,”  “ Bulgaria,”  etc.),  and  any 
up-to-date  encyclopedia. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  Theater 

1.  Make  a list  of  names  of  places,  people,  and  events  in  the  story  of  the 
Buffer  States.  Use  your  list  as  the  basis  for  an  “ Information,  Please  ” program 
with  a committee  of  “ experts  ” chosen  from  the  class. 

2.  Prepare  a musical  program  using  recordings  of  compositions  by  Si- 
belius, Smetana,  Dvorak,  and  Paderewski.  Precede  the  playing  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  each  composer  with  a brief  summary  of  his  life  and  work. 

3.  Plan  a group  of  readings  from  recent  tributes  to  Czechoslovakia  under 
the  Nazi  heel,  such  as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  poem,  The  Murder  of  Lidice, 
and  the  radio  play  “ The  Long  Name  None  Could  Spell,”  by  Norman  Corwin, 
from  More  by  Corwin.  Or  you  may  prefer  to  play  a phonograph  recording  of 
The  Murder  of  Lidice.  (Columbia  record  N536.) 

4.  With  a committee  of  the  class,  plan  a discussion  program  on  Cana- 
dian citizens  whose  countries  of  origin  were  the  Buffer  States  of  which  you 
have  just  read.  You  will  get  a great  deal  of  information  for  this  program 
from  the  Canada  Handbook,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  You  should  also  read 
Canadian  Mosaic  by  J.  M.  Gibbon,  (Dodd,  Mead).  You  might  discuss  how 
the  qualities  of  these  people  have  added  to  the  culture  of  Canada. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Dvorak,  Ismet  Inonu,  Kosciusko,  Masaryk,  Osman  the  Conqueror, 
Paderewski,  Marshal  Pilsudski,  Kemal  Atatiirk,  Jean  Sibelius,  Sikorski, 
Smetana,  John  III.  Write  short  biographies  of  at  least  five  of  the  people  listed 
above  for  your  Album. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  THE  BUFFER  STATES 

Adamic,  Louis.  The  Native’s  Return.  A delightful  portrait  of  a land  and  peo- 
ple seen  through  the  eyes  of  a native  son  who  returns  after  nineteen  years 

in  America. 

Caldwell,  E.  North  of  the  Danube.  A book  of  dramatic  photographs  and 

sympathetic  description  of  Czechoslovakia  and  her  people. 
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Davis,  W.  S.  A Short  History  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  Founding  of  Con 
stantinople.  A readable  survey  of  Turkey’s  history  and  her  influence  on 
the  Balkan  countries. 

Ekrem,  S.  Unveiled.  An  autobiography  of  a Turkish  girl  that  gives  a charm- 
ing picture  of  family  life  and  social  customs  in  Turkey. 

Hastings  House.  T his  Is  Greece.  “.  . . a beautiful  pictorial  representation  of 
the  common  life  as  well  as  the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  Greece.” 

Kelly,  E.  P.  Trumpeter  of  Kra\ow.  A story  of  mystery  and  adventure  in 
early  Poland. 

Lengyel,  Emil.  The  Danube.  An  excellent  book  about  the  lands  along  the 
great  Danube. 

Linke,  Lilo.  Allah  Dethroned.  The  fascinating  story  of  a journey  through 
modern  Turkey,  with  its  many  contrasts  between  the  old  and  new. 

National  Geographic  Magazine , December,  1929.  “ Danube,  Highway  of 
Races,”  by  Melville  Chater. 

, December,  1930.  “ New  Greece,  the  Centenarian,  Forges  Ahead,”  by 

Maynard  O.  Williams. 

, February,  1931.  “Europe’s  Newest  Kingdom”  (Albania),  by  Melville 

Chater. 

— — , April,  1932.  “ Looking  in  on  the  Everyday  Life  of  New  Turkey,”  by 
H.  H.  Kreider,  M.  O.  Williams,  and  G.  Courtellemont. 

, April,  1932.  “ Poland,  Land  of  the  White  Eagle,”  by  Melville  B.  Gros- 

venor. 

, June,  1932.  “ Budapest,  Twin  City  of  the  Danube,”  by  J.  R.  Hildebrand. 

, August,  1932.  “ Bulgaria,  Farm  Land  without  a Farmhouse,”  by  May- 
nard O.  Williams. 

, January,  1933.  “ When  Czechoslovakia  Puts  a Falcon  Feather  in  Its 

Cap,”  by  Maynard  O.  Williams. 

Petrov,  B.  G.  Son  of  the  Danube.  A story  of  a Bulgarian  boy,  picturing  life 
along  the  Danube. 

Rothery,  Agnes.  Finland,  the  New  Nation.  A comprehensive  story  of  Fin- 
land, her  history,  geography,  industries,  schools,  and  her  famous  sons. 

Saphieha,  V.  P.  Polish  Profile.  The  biography  of  an  American  girl  who  be- 
came a Polish  princess,  and  through  her  patience  and  humor  came  to 
understand  the  age-old  customs  and  nationalistic  feelings  of  her  adopted 
land. 

Seredy,  Kate.  White  Stag.  The  heroic  story  of  the  legendary  founding  of 
Hungary. 

Strode,  Hudson.  Finland  Forever.  An  enjoyable  book  about  a brave  and  hardy 
people. 
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Xhe  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  includes  the  country  which  we 
used  to  call  Russia  and  new  lands  which  have  been  added  to  it  by  the  Soviet. 
All  Soviet  territories  are  now  often  called  Russia.  Turn  to  the  map  of  the 
world  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  compare  the  size  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
that  of  other  countries.  Notice  also  the  globe  above.  Then  study  the  map  on 
the  two  pages  preceding  this  one.  What  extremes  of  climate  would  you  ex- 
pect to  find  in  this  vast  land  ? What  variety  of  natural  products  ? Do  you  think 
that  all  Russians  are  alike,  from  one  end  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  other? 
Why  would  you  expect  Russia  to  be  somewhat  like  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  somewhat  like  the  countries  of  the  Orient? 

Notice  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Russia,  and  the  rivers  which 
water  her  plains  and  help  furnish  inland  transportation.  Through  what  seas 
can  Russia  carry  on  shipping  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? Which  countries 
control  the  outlets  of  these  seas  ? Locate  the  important  Russian  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok, on  the  Sea  of  }apan.  What  neighbors  does  Russia  have  to  the  West? 
To  the  East  ? Consult  this  map  as  you  read  the  colorful  story  of  Russia  which 
follows. 
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Chapter  i ~ Landlocked  and  Icebound  Russia  Has  Her  Resources 
Spread  Across  Europe  and  Asia 


The  Russian  bear  has  changed  mas- 
ters. Just  as  the  Canadian  beaver  and  the 
British  lion  are  symbols  of  nations,  the 
bear  is  sometimes  used  as  a symbol  of 
Russia.  When  the  czar  [zahr]  held 
the  glorious  royal  title  “ Emperor  of  All 
the  Russias,”  we  may  imagine  that  the 
Russian  bear  was  closely  chained,  and 
winced  when  that  autocratic  monarch 
cracked  the  whip.  So  did  the  Russian 
people  suffer  when  ruled  by  the  czar. 
But  today  we  see  a new  master  in  Rus- 
sia. The  working  class  now  puts  the 
Russian  bear  through  its  tricks.  In- 
stead of  picturing  the  Russian  bear  as 
wearing  a gold  collar  and  chain,  we  may 
imagine  the  powerful  brute  driving  a 
tractor  or  tending  a clanking  machine 
in  a state  factory.  The  Russian  bear  has 
a new  master.  Under  the  control  of  the 
powerful  Communist  party,  Russia  has 
become  an  industrialized  state.  Extreme 
class  distinctions  have  been  swept  away 
and  the  people,  many  of  whom  were  for- 
merly ignorant,  are  being  educated  so 
that  they  can  govern  themselves. 

Russia  is  a kaleidoscope  of  shifting 
patterns.  As  striking  as  this  change  has 
been,  of  particular  interest  because  it  has 
happened  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  for  Russia.  Im- 
mense Russia  is  a land  of  contradictions. 
She  is  hard  for  the  outsider  to  under- 
stand because  she  is  so  many  things  at 
the  same  time,  and  because  conditions 
in  Russia  have  been  changing  so  rapidly. 

Before  the  Revolution  in  1917  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Russians  could  not  read  or 
write;  there  was  little  manufacturing. 
Within  thirty  years  this  picture  has 


changed  completely.  Today  many  Rus- 
sian communities  have  excellent  schools 
and  libraries;  manufacturing  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  Russia  has 
become  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
powerful  nations  in  the  world.  As  you 
know,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
the  United  States  were  the  four  most 
powerful  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  World  War  II. 

Attempting  to  get  a true  picture  of 
Russia  is  much  like  looking  into  that 
childhood  plaything,  the  kaleidoscope; 
we  turn  the  barrel  and  the  bits  of  glass 
fall  into  ever-netv  patterns. 

The  returned  traveler  from  such  Rus- 
sian centers  as  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
[len'ingrad]  tell  us  of  the  workers’ 
apartments,  of  the  theaters,  or  of  the 
Soviet  [soh'vyed]  museums  — and  there 
is  one  picture  of  Russia.  Earlier  travelers 
have  told  us  about  two  million  peasants 
who  were  starved  because  of  a man- 
made famine  in  1932  — and  that,  per- 
haps, is  another  Russia.  An  American 
engineer  tells  us  of  the  great  dam  built 
across  the  Dnieper  [d’nyeh'p’rj  River, 
the  state  farms  where  the  overseer  uses 
an  airplane  to  visit  the  fields,  or  the  com- 
plete industrial  center  at  Magnitogorsk 
in  the  Ural  Mountains.  We  see  a motion 
picture  that  shows  the  great  heroism  of 
the  Russian  people,  their  kindliness  and 
simplicity,  their  'loyalty  to  the  ideals  of 
their  state,  and  their  belief  in  the  Rus- 
sian way  of  life.  Then  we  hear  of  the 
engineers  of  a wrecked  train  being 
“ liquidated  ” or  the  manager  of  a col- 
lective farm  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
of  imprisonment  because  a number  of 
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Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  Magnitogorsk 

Magnitogorsk  is  a new  industrial  city  built  on  the  formerly  barren  steppes  in  the  Ural 
region.  Many  similar  large-scale  projects  were  part  of  the  Soviet  plan  for  modernizing 
and  expanding  industry.  As  a defensive  measure,  the  Soviets  broke  up  the  concentration 
of  industry  in  Western  Russia,  and  planned  new  industrial  centers  closer  to  raw  material 
resources. 


cattle  had  died  on  his  farm  — and  is  that 
Russia  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  become  acquainted 
with  Russia.  One  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Russia  comes  from  the  fact 
that  most  present-day  writers  seem  bi- 
ased, or  prejudiced,  either  against  or  for 
the  government  which  has  been  set  up 
there.  To  one,  everything  seems  bad;  to 
another,  the  good  things  about  a great 
experiment  in  social  control  far  out- 
weigh the  evils.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
fair-minded  citizen,  reading  both  sides 
of  the  story  of  modern  Russia,  constant- 
ly has  to  ask  himself,  “ What  am  I to 
believe  ? ” 

Little  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a true  picture  of  Russia.  For  one  thing, 
language  is  a barrier,  and  it  is  said  that 


few  languages  are  as  difficult  to  master 
as  the  Russian.  Size  is  a difficulty,  for 
modern  Russia’s  8,800,000  square  miles 
make  her  the  largest  of  all  countries,  ex- 
cept for  the  combined  lands  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Russian  territory  stretches 
across  the  Northern  Hemisphere  from 
the  line  formed  by  the  Buffer  States 
over  to  the  islands  of  Japan.  In  the  north 
some  of  the  Russians  live  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  while  in  the  south  Russian 
boats  sail  the  Black  Sea.  A non-stop 
flight  at  250  miles  per  hour  from  Lenin- 
grad on  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  to  Vladi- 
vostok [vlah'di  vos  tok']  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan  would  take  about  sixteen  and  a 
half  hours.  On  the  trip  you  would  cover 
a distance  almost  twice  that  from  Mon- 
treal to  Vancouver. 
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Chirchik  Electro-Chemical  Plant 

The  canal  being  filled  with  water  in  this  photograph  is  part  of  a large  electro-chemical 
plant  developed  in  Kirghiz,  one  of  the  Soviet  republics  in  Central  Asia. 


For  the  size  of  the  country  the  popu- 
lation of  Russia  is  not  great.  But  its 
iqo,ooo,ooo  people  present  still  another 
obstacle  to  understanding.  In  Russia  the 
East  and  West  have  met  and  sometimes 
intermingled.  Fair  skin  and  blue  eyes 
mark  the  Nordic  peoples;  slant  eyes  and 
high  cheekbones  mark  the  Mongols.  Of- 
ten one  sees  the  traits  of  both  in  the  face 
of  some  Russians.  Many  of  the  Russians 
are  largely  Slavic  in  origin.  These  three 
peoples  are  not  all,  however.  There  are 
many  other  national  types  in  Russia:  in 
all,  182  different  nationalities,  which 
speak  149  different  tongues.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
clear  picture  of  Russia  does  not  seem 
strange.  One  traveler  told  of  a mountain 
colony  which  was  discovered  in  the 
i92o’s  by  members  of  the  Russian  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  The  people  had  heard 
rumors  of  the  crowning  of  Czar  Nicho- 


las II,  but  had  had  no  news  since.  That 
ruler,  the  last  of  the  czars,  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  1894.  Some  thirty 
years  later  the  news  had  reached  the  col- 
ony. 

It  seems  that  the  only  keys  to  even  a 
partial  appreciation  of  what  has  taken 
place  and  is  still  taking  place  in  huge 
Russia  are  two:  The  nature  of  the  land 
— Russia’s  geography;  and  the  long  suf- 
fering of  a large  portion  of  the  Russian 
people  — Russia’s  history.  Let  us  see  first 
what  hope  the  resources  of  Russia’s  store- 
house offer,  and  what  characteristics  of 
land  and  climate  play  an  intimate  part 
in  the  story  of  the  Russian  peoples. 

The  Russians  have  faced  the  task  of 
developing  vast  resources.  No  country 
has  a richer  storehouse  of  natural  re- 
sources than  Russia.  She  has  practically 
every  resource  a modern  nation  could 
need.  Much  of  her  wealth  lies  under- 
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ground.  Her  great  coal  deposits  are  be- 
lieved to  be  three  times  those  of  Ger- 
many. She  also  has  mountains  of  iron 
ore.  These  give  Russia  that  combination 
of  coal  and  iron  which  is  so  necessary  if 
a nation  is  to  develop  its  resources.  There 
are  beds  of  manganese,  the  element  so 
important  in  the  production  of  high- 
grade  steel.  There  are  mines  of  rock 
salt,  of  mercury,  of  asbestos,  and  of  that 
rare  metal,  platinum.  Oil  stands  in  huge 
pools  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Mighty  rivers  make  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  electricity  from  water  power. 
Before  World  War  II  Russia  had  har- 
nessed some  of  her  great  rivers  by  build- 
ing huge  dams  and  power  stations.  The 
electricity  generated  was  used  to  light 
new  cities,  run  new  factories,  and  oper- 
ate new  railroads.  Russia  is  also  fortunate 
in  possessing  vast  timberlands.  Timber 
is  so  abundant  that  the  dense  forests  of 
northern  Russia  could  supply  all  the 
world  with  lumber  for  many  years. 

Russia  has  the  resources  to  become  a 
first-class  industrial  nation,  and  is  mak- 
ing tremendous  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Soviet  government  owns  and 
controls  all  large-scale  industry,  and 
each  industry  produces  according  to 
specific  plans  in  which  its  output  is 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  Even 
before  World  War  II  there  were  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand  industrial  plants 
in  Russia,  employing  more  than  twenty- 
five  million  workers.  Even  so,  Rus- 
sia has  been  throughout  her  history 
an  agricultural  country,  a nation  of 
farmers,  and  primarily  she  still  is.  Most 
of  her  people  live  not  in  cities  but  on 
farms  on  Russia’s  great  plains  or 
steppes  [steps],  as  they  are  called.  For 
the  most  part,  the  soil  of  the  steppe  re- 
gion is  fertile  and  has  encouraged  the 
Russian  to  farm.  Unlike  our  own  farms, 
which  usually  are  owned  and  operated 


by  individuals,  most  Russian  farms  now 
belong  to  the  state  and  are  worked  by 
many  farmers  under  government  super- 
vision. Before  the  Revolution,  Russian 
farmers  used  crude  primitive  methods 
of  production  which  would  have  yielded 
only  small  crops  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Now  the  government 
has  introduced  modern  machinery  and 
the  state-controlled  farms  are  run  on  a 
large  scale  by  modern  scientific  methods. 

Russia  has  a difficult  problem  of  trans- 
portation and  communication.  Russia 
has  one  of  the  longest  main  railroad 
lines  in  the  world.  It  is  the  famed  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  which  stretches  for 
5,400  miles  across  the  Soviet  Union,  con- 
necting European  Russia  with  the  Asi- 
atic part  of  Russia  which  borders  on  the 
Orient.-  In  the  years  between  World 
War  I and  World  War  II,  Russia  made 
many  improvements  in  her  means 
of  transportation  and  communication. 
More  engines  and  cars  were  built  and 
more  men  and  women  were  taught  to 
operate  the  railroads.  For  a time  acci- 
dents and  breakdowns  were  frequent, 
but  as  the  state  became  strong  and  the 
inefficient  workers  were  liquidated,  rail- 
road transportation  became  better.  But 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  think  that  Rus- 
sia’s railway  system  is  now  fully  devel- 
oped and  sufficient  for  her  needs.  Be- 
cause of  the  country’s  immense  size, 
even  those  railroads  which  she  now  has 
are  inadequate.  Russia  has  relatively  few 
main-line  railroads  compared  with  our 
much  smaller  country. 

Russia,  in  the  old  days  under  the 
czars  and  later  under  the  Union  of  the 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  has  never  had 
a fine  system  of  motor  highways  such 
as  are  now  a part  of  most  modern 
nations.  In  fact,  there  have  been  almost 
no.  improved  main  highways.  As  to  the 
side,  or  feeder,  roads  of  the  farming  re- 
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gions,  these  were  commonly  little  more 
than  wagon  tracks  of  dust  or  mud  strik- 
ing straight  across  the  flat  lands. 

Today,  throughout  great  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, people  must  still  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  transportation  that 
their  ancestors  used  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  Since  the  earliest  days  of  their  his- 
tory, the  people  have  relied  upon  their 
many  rivers  to  carry  the  skins,  grain, 
vegetables,  and  other  produce  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  Within 
recent  years  these  rivers  have  been  made 
even  more  useful  by  the  construction  of 
a system  of  canals.  Barges,  loaded  with 
products  from  farm  and  forest,  ply  up 
and  down  the  broad,  winding  rivers  and 
canals.  The  greatest  rivers  are.  the  Don, 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Volga  [vawrgah]. 
Years  ago  the  peasants  who  toiled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  dragging  the 
heavily  loaded  barges  upstream,  sang  as 
they  worked  to  lighten  the  labor.  “ The 
Song  of  the  Volga  Boatman  ” is  famous. 

Even  though  Russia  has  greatly  en- 
larged her  railway  system,  built  more 
roads,  improved  her  rivers,  and  con- 
structed canals,  the  problems  of  quick 
communication  and  transportation  to  all 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  still  remain 
to  be  solved.  The  radio  and  the  airplane, 
however,  seem  to  be  tailor-made  answers 
to  the  problem.  Powerful  state-owned 
and  controlled  broadcasting  stations 
now  reach  the  remote  settlements  of  the 
Union.  Not  only  has  radio  made  quick 
communication  possible,  but  also  the 
state  has  been  able  to  use  the  radio  as 
a means  of  education  and  state  propa- 
ganda. The  airplane,  too,  has,  in  effect, 
conquered  the  vast  distances  in  Russia. 
As  in  our  country  it  is  used  both  for 
quick  travel  and  fast  transportation  of 
cargoes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  radio 
and  the  airplane  will  continue  to  speed 
up  greatly  the  advance  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  and  help  to  bind  her  widely 
separated  people  together. 

Russia  seeks  outlets  to  the  seas.  The 
Russians  have  always  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  open  their  trade  routes  to  other 
countries.  Barriers  of  land,  and  sea,  and 
cold  have  kept  them  from  shipping  their 
products  to  the  world  and  from  receiv- 
ing goods  in  exchange.  For  more  than 
four  centuries  Russia  has  sought  outlets 
to  the  sea  that  would  be  open  all  the 
year. 

During  and  after  World  War  II.  Rus- 
sia acquired  additional  territory.  Ports 
in  northern  and  southern  Finland  have 
been  opened  to  Russia.  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  with  their  important  har- 
bors, are  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  ports  in  what  was  northern 
Romania  now  give  Russia  additional 
harbors  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  Far  East, 
Russia  controls  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur,  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin 
Island,  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  Yet  Rus- 
sia still  lacks  the  warm  water  outlet  to 
the  Mediterranean  she  has  wanted  for 
so  many  years. 

Russia  earnestly  desires  to  control  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Bosporus.  These  connected  bodies  of 
water  provide  the  only  outlet  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
And  Turkey  controls  this  all-important 
passageway.  In  time  of  war  Turkey  has 
blocked  it  and  bottled  up  the  Russians 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Furthermore,  Russia's 
great  Ukrainian  grain  fields  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  so  Russia  wants 
to  control  the  strategic  outlet  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  trade  purposes  as 
well.  On  top  of  all.  this,  Great  Britain 
controls  the  outlets  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  thereby  the  water  routes  to  the 
Far  East  and  the  Atlantic. 

For  these  reasons  Russia  feels  that  her 
present  outlets  to  the  sea  are  not  enough. 
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Archangel,  far  to  the  north  on  the  White  passageways  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Sea,  is  ice-bound  for  much  of  the  year.  North  Sea.  Russia,  therefore,  will  con- 
Murmansk,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  ice-  tinue  to  seek  control  of  warm-water  out- 
free.  But  both  Archangel  and  Mur-  lets  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Russia 
mansk  are  far  from  Russia’s  industrial  feels  that  full  use  of  her  great  resources 
and  agricultural  centers.  Russia  now  has  has  been  checked  by  her  lack  of  year- 
several  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Yet  Den-  round  seaports.  Access  to  the  Mediter- 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  control  the  ranean  has  been  her  hope  for  centuries. 

Qhapter  2 ~ The  Russians  Struggled  for  a New  Political, 
Social,  and  Industrial  Order 


Northmen  organized  the  Slavic  tribes. 

Slavic  forest  tribes  had  settled  along  the 
Dnieper,  Don,  and  Vistula  [vis'chuh- 
lah  | rivers  several  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  They  had  banded  to- 
gether for  protection  against  foes.  In  the 
Ninth  Century,  however,  they  were 
overcome  by  invading  Northmen.  These 
Vikings  were  of  the  same  people  who 
were  then  plundering  and  terrifying  the 
coasts  of  Western  Europe.  The  North- 
men were  so  attracted  by  the  land  which 
was  to. become  Russia  that  they  settled 
down  and  effectively  organized  the 
Slavic  tribes.  From  their  descendants 
came  many  of  the  early  Russian  princes. 
They  established  towns,  one  of  which 
was  Kiev  [kee'yev]  on  the  Dnieper 
River.  For  hundreds  of  years  Kiev  was 
one  of  the  great  trading  centers  of  this 
part  of  Europe. 

The  name  “ Russia  ” is  thought  to 
have  come  from  the  word  Rous,  mean- 
ing “ rowers  ” or  “ seafarers,”  which 
was  the  name  that  the  near-by  Finns 
gave  to  the  Northmen.  Very  gradually 
these  people  who  were  living  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Russian  rivers  began  to  spread 
eastward  to  claim  the  fertile  plains  of 
Russia.  Through  trade  they  then  came 
into  contact  with  Constantinople,  which 
was  still  the  center  of  Greek  civilization 
in  the  East.  Constantine,  the  Roman 
emperor,  had  removed  the.  capital  from 


Rome  to  Constantinople,  and  later,  in 
a.d.  395,  it  had  become  the  capital  of 
the  Byzantine,  or  Eastern,  Empire. 

From  Constantinople  the  Russians  ac- 
quired Christianity.  For  centuries  the 
state  religion  of  Russia  remained  that  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox,  or  Russian  Ortho- 
dox, Church,  becoming  more  national  in 
character  as  the  years  passed.  The  be- 
ginnings of  Russian  civilization  also 
were  taken  from  the  Greek,  or  Hellenis- 
tic, civilization  of  this  Eastern  Empire. 
Throughout  all  these  changes  in  Russia, 
the  Russians  kept  the  practice  of  local 
town  meetings  which  they  had  carried 
over  from  the  early  tribal  days  of  the 
Slavs.  Then  the  Northmen  had  invaded 
the  land  and  set  themselves  up  as  a rul- 
ing class  of  almost  feudal  princes  or 
dukes.  There  also  grew  up  in  Russia  a 
class  of  wealthy  landowners,  or  lesser 
nobles.  These  people  were  to  rule  Russia 
and  guide  its  history  for  centuries. 

The  “ Golden  Horde  ” swept  through 
Russia.  In  the  13th  Century  a race  of 
fierce  warriors  called  the  Mongols  or 
Tartars  [tahr'tarz]  invaded  Russia.  A 
Chinese  author  wrote  the  following  de- 
scription of  these  Mongolian  tribes  who 
lived  east  of  Russia  in  Mongolia: 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a 
town  or  a wall.  They  are  ignorant  of 
writing  and  books.  . . . The  strongest 
among  them  have  the  largest  and  fattest 
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morsels  at  feasts;  the  old  men  are  put  off 
with  the  fragments  that  are  left.  They  re- 
spect nothing  but  strength  and  courage; 
age  and  weakness  are  condemned.  . . . 
They  move  on  horseback;  when  they  wish 
to  capture  a town  they  fall  on  the  subur- 
ban villages.  No  place  [can]  resist  them. 
After  a siege  the  entire  population  is  mas- 
sacred without  distinction  of  old  or  young, 
rich  or  poor,  beautiful  or  ugly. 

United  and  led  by  their  famous  leader, 
Genghis  Khan  [jen'ges  kahn],  about  the 
13th  Century,  the  “ Golden  Horde,” 
as  they  were  called,  swept  through  Rus- 
sia. “ Russian  heads  fell  beneath  the 
sword  of  the  Tartars  as  grass  beneath 
the  scythes.”  Within  a few  years  all  Rus- 
sia was  in  the  possession  of  the  Orientals. 

Russia  groaned  under  the  Mongol 
yoke.  The  Mongols  demanded  a heavy 
tax  from  the  Russian  people.  Officers 
were  sent  out  from  house  to  house  to  col- 
lect this  tax  in  either  money  or  fur. 
Those  who  would  not  or  could  not  pay 
the  taxes  were  sold  into  slavery.  For 
nearly  three  hundred  years  the  Russians 
had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Tartar  Khans. 
But  the  various  Russian  dukes  or  princes 
were  becoming  more  powerful.  Particu- 
larly powerful  was  the  Duke  of  Moscow. 
The  city  of  Moscow  was  an  important 
center  of  river  trade.  The  dukes  of  Mos- 
cow became  ambitious  to  unite  all  Rus- 
sian territory  into  one  state.  For  this 
plan,  they  secured  the  blessing  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Greek  Church.  (You  may 
recall  from  the  story  of  France,  how 
Pippin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  se- 
cured the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  his  plan 
to  sweep  away  the  old  line  of  Frankish 
rulers  and  establish  a new  one.)  With, 
the  approval  of  the  Church,  these  dukes 
of  Moscow  became  influential  beyond 
their  own  lands  and  began  to  call  them- 
selves grand  dukes  of  all  Russia.  Late 
in  the  14th  Century  one  of  these  grand 
dukes  led  most  of  the  national  armies  in 


a brief  victory  over  the  Mongol  hordes. 
Though  this  victory  was  short-lived  it 
did  lessen  the  power  of  the  Mongol  con- 
querors, and  further  served  to  give  the 
Russians  ' a feeling  of  . unity.  Then, 
finally,  in  the  last  years  of  the  15th  Cen- 
tury, another  grand  duke:  of  all  Russia, 
Ivan  III,  led  in  throwing  off  the  Mon- 
golian yoke  and  actually  united  most 
of  Russia. 

Russia  was  freed  at  last  from  control 
by  the  Far  East.  But  the  Orient  had 
left  many  traces.  The  Slavic  and  Mongo- 
lian peoples  had  mixed  to  some  extent. 
The  Russian  court  showed  oriental  traces 
in  dress  and  manner  right  up  to  its  fall 
in  1917.  The  desire  for  extreme  show  of 
wealth  and  power,  such  as  the  Great 
Khans  displayed,  can  be  seen  today  in 
the  astounding  architecture  of  imperial 
Russia.  The  magnificent  eight-towered 
cathedral  of  St.  Basil  the  Blessed,  shown 
on  page  2 2 3,  is  a striking  example  of  this 
Oriental  influence. 

The  grand  dukes  became  czars,  or 
caesars.  In  the  meantime,  as  you  know, 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  the  last 
remaining  capital  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  had  fallen  to  the  Turks.  The 
Greek  Church  now  regarded  the  grand 
duke  of  Russia  as  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  Christian  empire,  and  looked  upon 
Moscow  as  the  “Third  Rome.”"  When 
the  son  of  Ivan  III  succeeded  to  his.  fa- 
ther’s throne,  he  was  crowned  czar.  He 
was  Ivan  IV,  and  the  first  Russian  ruler 
to  take  the  title  of  czar.  The  word  czar 
or  tsar  comes  from  the  Roman  name, 
Caesar.  Roman  emperors  had  churned 
they  were  descended  from  Julius  Caesar, 
and  his  name  had  become  a sort  of  royal 
title.  Ivan  IV,  who  was-to  go  down  in 
history  as  “ Ivan  the  Terrible,”  followed 
the  careers  of  the  Caesars  from  whom 
his  title  was  taken.  He  reformed  and  or- 
ganized the  army  in  order  to  keep  out 
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Tartar  invasions.  He  waged  a long  war 
against  Poland  and  Lithuania  and 
Sweden  in  order  to  break  through  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  was  finally  successful. 

Ivan  the  Terrible  not  only  enlarged 
Russia;  he  vigorously  organized  it.  He 
broke  the  power  of  the  lesser  dukes,  and 
made  them  entirely  subordinate  to  him- 
self. Then,  from  the  old  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, he  adopted  a system  for  recording 
taxable  land.  Under  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
the  peasants  were  for  the  first  time  abso- 
lutely bound  to  the  land  and  forbidden 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 
Legal  serfdom  had  been  established  in 
Russia  and  was  not  to  be  abolished  for 
many  long  and  weary  centuries. 

The  Russian  nobility  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  government,  however. 
They  took  part  in  a kind  of  national 
council,  and  for  a time  through  a small 
group  or  kind  of  privy  council,  ruled  the 
state.  It  was  they  who  summoned,  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  Century,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  “ men  of  all  people,”  or 
popular  representatives,  which  was  to 
play  a part  in  Russia’s  future. 

Peter  the  Great  set  out  to  Europeanize 
the  Russians.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
Century,  about  a hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  Russia  had  been  freed  from 
the  Mongols,  the  first  line  of  czars  died 
out.  Russia  was  torn  by  civil  strife,  which 
was  made  worse  by  wars  with  Sweden 
and  Poland.  Finally,  after  a period  of 
disorder,  the  meeting  of  representatives 
elected  as  their  new  czar,  an  aristocratic 
young  merchant  by  the  name  of  Ro- 
manov [roh'mah  nawf],  He  was  only 
seventeen,  and  possibly  his  youth  was 
in  his  favor  as  a candidate  for  the  throne, 
because  the  important  landowners  felt 
he  would  not  be  too  arrogant.  For  the 
next  three  hundred  years  the  Romanovs 
were  the  ruling  house  of  the  country. 
From  this  family  came  both  weak  and 


strong  rulers.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  these  rulers,  and  perhaps  the  one  who 
did  the  most  for  Russia,  was  Peter  the 
Great.  When  Peter  became  czar,  late 
in  the  17th  Century,  the  customs  of  the 
Mongols  were  still  common  and  Russia 
was  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe.  Peter, 
who  was  a strong-willed  character,  de- 
termined to  do  two  things  for  his  peo- 
ple: secure  a seaport;  and  lead  the  Rus- 
sians to  accept  European  civilization. 
Through  wars  with  Sweden,  which  you 
read  about  in  Part  Six,  he  obtained 
a strip  of  land  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  took  the  title  of  Emperor.  This 
land  gave  him  his  first  wish,  a seaport, 
and  enabled  Russia  to  “ open  one  eye  on 
Europe,”  that  is,  to  take  advantage  of 
European  trade,  and  thus  have  greater 
contact  with,  and  interest  in,  the  Euro- 
pean world. 

As  soon  as  the  new  territory  had  been 
added  to  Russia,  Peter  determined  to 
move  his  capital  city  from  Moscow  to  a 
spot  near  the  Baltic  Sea.  A site  was  se- 
lected at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  [nee' 
vah]  River,  which  Peter  foresaw  would 
be  a splendid  vantage  point  for  his  new 
Russia.  Although  the  land  was  swampy 
he  did  not  change  his  plan.  He  ordered 
thousands  of  men  to  drag  trees  from  the 
forest  and  stones  from  the  quarries  to' 
fill  in  the  swamp. 

The  cruelty  with  which  Peter  en- 
forced his  command  shows  the  other  side 
of  his  character.  He  was  as  relentless  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  pharaohs  were  in 
constructing  their  pyramids.  Before  the 
new  city, -called  St.  Petersburg  (later  Pet- 
rograd  and  now  Leningrad),  was  built, 
thousands  of  peasant  workmen  died 
from  overwork  and  lack  of  care.  One  ac- 
count says: 

Like  cattle  the  workmen  were  herded 
in  these  swamps  to  perish  of  cold,  hunger, 


Sovfoto 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil  on  Red  Square,  Moscow 
This  magnificent  cathedral,  built  in  1554  under  Ivan  the  Terrible,  shows  the  Oriental 
influence  in  its  architecture.  Eight  towers,  each  of  a different  design,  are  built  around 
a main  chapel  that  is  crowned  by  a bulb-shaped  dome. 
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Catherine  the  Great 


Catherine  the  Great,  a German  princess  by 
birth,  became  Empress  of  Russia  after  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  Czar  Peter  III. 
Through  war  with  Turkey,  she  gained  for 
Russia  an  opening  to  the  Black  Sea. 

and  scurvy.  As  fast  as  they  were  swallowed 
up,  more  serfs  were  driven  in.  They  dug 
the  soil  with  hands  and  sticks,  carrying  it 
off  in  caps  and  aprons.  With  thudding 
hammers,  cracking  whips,  and  groans  of 
the  dying,  St.  Petersburg  rose  like  the  pyra- 
mids — in  the  tears  and  the  anguish  of  the 
slaves. 

Peter  was  no  less  determined  about 
introducing  European  customs  than  he 
had  been  about  securing  a seaport  and 
building  a new  capital.  He  himself  had 
made  a first-hand  study  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Western  Europe  by  visiting  for- 
eign countries.  He  was  determined  that 
Russia  should  learn  Western  ways  and 
forget  those  of  the  Mongols.  He  opened 
new  highways,  introduced  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  built  schools,  and  founded 
academies  in  which  he  invited  European 
scholars  to  teach.  His  reforms  extended 
even  to  dress  and  personal  appearance. 
He  ordered  all  men  to  abandon  their 


long-skirted  robes  and  to  shave  their 
faces  in  European  fashion. 

Although  Peter  did  much  to  Western- 
ize Russia,  he  was  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful. One  writer  of  the  period  re- 
corded that 

Forty  years  have  passed,  yet  only  the 
summits  have  caught  the  western  light; 
the  vast  valleys  still  lie  plunged  in  the 
shadow  of  the  past. 

The  Russian  serf  lived  in  slavery. 
Most  of  the  czars  and  czarinas  [zahr  ee' 
nuhz  | who  followed  Peter  the  Great 
were  ambitious  for  the  greatness  of  Rus- 
sia. Outstanding  among  them  was  Cath- 
erine the  Great.  This  strong-willed  em- 
press, who  reigned  in  the  18th  Century, 
took  advantage  of  the  discord  between 
Austria  and  Germany  to  gain  more  ter- 
ritory for  Russia.  By  taking  part  in  two 
Turkish  wars,  first  on  the  side  of  Prussia 
and  then  on  the  side  of  Austria,  she 
managed  to  be  given  a share  in  the  two 
partitions  of  Poland  and  to  gain  other 
territories  along  the  southwest  border  of 
Russia.  Though  new  territories  were 
added  to  “ all  the  Russias  ” throughout 
the  centuries,  the  later  rulers  had  very 
little  concern  for  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  Russian  peasant.  While  the 
czars  and  the  nobles  looked  on  with 
seeming  indifference,  the  great  mass  of 
the  Russian  people  lived  in  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  squalor.  Great  palaces 
and  churches  were  built.  Millions  were 
spent  by  the  czars  and  nobility  which 
came  from  the  taxes  that  were  collected 
from  the  poor  Russian  peasants. 

Few  stories  of  human  wretchedness 
equal  that  of  the  Russian  serf.  A Russian 
poet  has  given  this  description,  entitled, 
“ A Night  in  a Village 

Sultry  air,  the  smoke  of  shavings, 

Dirt  spread  over  all, 

Feet  and  benches  dirty;  cobwebs 
To  adorn  the  wall; 
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Smoke-begrimed  each  cottage  chamber, 
Bread  and  water  stale; 

Spinners  coughing,  children  crying  — 
Want  and  woe  prevail. 

Hand  to  mouth  lifelong  they  labor, 

Then  a pauper’s  grave  — 

Oh ! what  need  to  learn  the  lesson  — 

“ Trust,  my  soul,  be  brave!  ” 

Years  after  the  serfs  of  other  European 
countries  had  gained  their  freedom,  the 
Russian  serf  was  still  bought  and  sold 
with  the  soil.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  Century,  the  wealth  of  a Russian 
nobleman  was  counted  not  by  his  money 
or  his  land  alone,  but  by  the  number  of 
“ souls  ” on  his  property.  The  owner  of 
the  serf  could  sell  his  servants  as  he  de- 
sired. This  advertisement  was  taken 
from  the  Moscow  Gazette  of  1810: 

To  be  sold:  Two  coachmen,  well  trained 
and  handsome,  the  one  eighteen  and  the 
other  fifteen  years  of  age,  both  of  them 
good-looking  and  well  acquainted  with 
various  kinds  of  handwork.  ...  In  the 
same  house  are  sold  pianos  and  organs. 

Before  the  law  no  serf  had  any  right 
to  legal  protection  from  his  master.  A 
royal  decree  during  the  18th  Century 
provided  that  — 

If  any  serf  shall  dare  to  petition  against 
his  master  he  shall  be  punished  with  the 
knout  [a  kind  of  whip]  and  transported 
for  life  to  the  mines. 

Napoleon  Influenced  the  story  of  Rus- 
sia. You  have  read  in  the  story  of  France 
that  Russia  joined  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  wars  to  defeat  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Napoleon  with  his  Grand 
Army  invaded  Russia  in  the  winter  of 
1812-1813  and  burned  the  city  of  Mos- 
cow. Many  of  Napoleon’s  troops  were 
annihilated  during  their  long  retreat 
across  the  snow-covered  wastes  to  their 
homeland.  But  though  Napoleon  was 
defeated,  his  invasion  and  the  burning  of 
Moscow  had  important  effects  on  the  life 
of  the  czar,  Alexander  I,  and  on  the  fu- 
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ture  of  Russia.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign  Alexander  I had  shown  some  lib- 
eral tendencies;  he  had  been  interested 
in  public  education;  three  universities 
had  been  founded;  he  had  even  arranged 
for  the  freeing  of  a few  serfs. 

After  defeating  the  French  in  Russia, 
Alexander  I,  as  might  be  expected,  took 
part  with  other  European  nations  in  the 
continued  wars  against  Napoleon  in  the 
next  two  years.  Then  the  Czar  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  which,  you  will  remember,  re- 
arranged the  states  of  Europe.  Alexan- 
der I had  not  altogether  abandoned  lib- 
eral ideas,  but  as  a result  of  the  French 
invasion  he  had  become  something  of  a 
religious  mystic  and  felt  he  had  a divine 
mission  to  help  keep  order  in  Europe. 
He  proposed  the  formation  of  a “ Holy 
Alliance  ” of  monarchs  to  preserve  the 
peace.  The  wily  Austrian  diplomat  Met- 
ternich,  who  controlled  the  Congress, 
appeared  to  agree  with  Alexander.  Actu- 
ally, Metternich  used  Alexander’s  idea 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  a means  of  crush- 
ing all  attempts  at  liberal  reforms  in 
Europe. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  Russian 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  wars 
against  Napoleon  had  absorbed  some  of 
the  French  revolutionary  ideas  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity.  They  had 
observed  Western  representative  assem- 
blies in  action,  and  had  read  French 
books  about  philosophy  and  politics.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  us  that  the  Russian 
officers  should  adopt  the  ideas  of  the 
people  that  they  had  been  fighting 
against.  But  under  absolute  monarchs, 
the  soldiers  and  even  the  officers  often 
felt  that  wars  were  fought  largely  to 
satisfy  the  ambitions  of  their  rulers  above 
them.  They  themselves  sometimes  felt 
little  concern  in  the  quarrel  beyond  do- 
ing their  professional  duty.  Further- 
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The  Coronation  of  Czar  Alexander  II 

At  the  moment  shown  in  this  engraving  Alexander  II  is  being  crowned  Czar  of  Russia. 
A high  official  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church  is  in  charge  of  the  ceremony. 


more,  the  French  Revolution,  as  the 
monarchs  feared,  was  somewhat  inter- 
national in  character.  The  ideas  of  the 
French  revolutionists  lived  on,  even 
under  Napoleon;  The  French  people  be- 
lieved in  these  ideas,  were  proud  of 
them,  and  were  eager  to  pass  them  on 
to  others.  It  was  impossible  that  Rus- 
sian soldiers  and'officers,  occupying  con- 
quered French  territory,  should  not  be 
affected  by  such  ideas. 

When  these  Russian  soldiers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  officers,  returned  to  Russia, 
they  found  themselves  quite  impatient 
with  its  autocratic  and  inefficient  gov- 
ernment, the  conditions  of  the  serfs,  and 
the  lack  of  public  education.  At  the  same 
time,,  as  we  have  seen,  the  government 
itself  had  become  more  reactionary. 
There  was  a widening  gap  between 
what  the  Russian  people  had  and  what 
they  were  determined  to  win  for  them- 
selves. 


Czar  Alexander  II  freed  the  serfs. 

Just  before  the  time  of  Canadian  Con- 
federation the  conditions  of  the  serfs 
were  somewhat  improved.  Alexander  II, 
one  of  the  most  humane  of  the  Russian 
czars,  in  1 86 1 issued  his  famous  decree 
freeing  all  the  white  serfs  in  Russia.  By 
Alexander’s  decree  the  peasants  were  not 
only  made  free  but  the  plots  of  ground 
upon  which  they  had  worked  were  given 
to  them  at  a fixed  rental  charge  with  the 
privilege  of  purchase.  The  government 
often  paid  the  landlord  for  the  lands  and 
collected  the  rent  and  taxes  directly  from 
the  peasants.  -But  the  life  of  the  peasants 
was  not  much  improved.  The  serfs  had 
to  pay  such  heavy  charges  for  the  land 
that  in  some  districts  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  buy  food  for  their  families.  The 
peasant  still  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  improve  his  lot.  He  was  often  illit- 
erate. He  remained  doomed  to  constant 
toil  and  taxes.  But  he  was  legally  free. 
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Besides  freeing  the  serfs,  Alexander 
reformed  the  law  courts  and  established 
county  and  town  councils  in  a number 
of  districts.  The  members  of  these  coun- 
cils were  elected  by  the  people  and  were 
responsible  to  them.  In  districts  where 
these  were  established  they  helped 
somewhat  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people.  They  were  respon- 
sible for  public  health,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation. They  provided  more  assistance 
for  the  poor  and  dependent  and  made 
better  medical  care  available.  The  laws 
were  also  reformed  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II,  and  a system  cf  trial  by  jury 
was  set  up.  His  reign  likewise  saw  in- 
creased industrialization  in  Russia,  the 
building  of  railways,  and  the  extension 
of  the  banking  system. 

But  Russia’s  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems were  too  vast  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  slow  reforms  of  the  unwieldy  im- 
perial government.  The  radical  Russian 
press  became  more  and  more  extreme  in 
its  demands  for  reform.  To  the  influ- 
fluence  of  French  liberal  and  radical 
thinkers  there  had  been  added  the  so- 
cialistic doctrines  of  Karl  Marx,  which 
you  have  read  about  in  the  story  of  Ger- 
many. Some  of  Marx’s  followers  deny 
that  he  approved  the  use  of  violence  to 
bring  about  control  by  the  working 
classes.  But  many  of  the  Russian  radicals 
felt  that  if  an  extreme  change  of  gov- 
ernment was  to  come  about  they  could 
well  hasten  it  by  revolutions.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  on  the  very  day  Alexander  II 
had  signed  his  approval  to  a project  to 
bring  about  further  governmental  and 
financial  reforms  in  Russia,  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  a group  of  revolution- 
aries. 

Reaction,  war,  and  unsuccessful  popu- 
lar uprisings  followed  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.  The  ill-organized  attempt 
at  revolution  which  had  resulted  in  the 
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death  of  Alexander  II  was  easily  put 
down  and  his  son  succeeded  to  the 
throne  without  difficulty.’  Alexander  III 
was  a reactionary  ruler.  He  spent  his 
life  trying  to  keep  the  old  autocracy  un- 
changed and  living  in  constant  fear  of 
the  revolutionists.  He  in  turn  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  throne  late  in  the  19th 
Century  by  his  son,  Nicholas  II. 

The  new  ruler  had  much  the  same 
ideas  of  absolute  autocracy  that  his  father 
had  had.  The  people  were  still  discon- 
tented. Nicholas  II  chanced  to  deepen 
and  sharpen  this  discontent  by  a most  un- 
successful foreign  war.  This  came  about 
in  the  following  way.  The  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia had  always  been  eager  for  more  land, 
particularly  if  it  would  provide  them 
with  seaports.  The  German  Kaiser,  Wil- 
helm II,  who  was  a cousin  of  Czar 
Nicholas  II,  cleverly  suggested  to  Czar 
Nicholas  II  that  the  Russians  might  ex- 
pand eastward  into  Asia  instead  of  west- 
ward into  Europe.  The  Czar  adopted 
this  plan  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way was  extended  by  the  East  China 
Railway  to  run  through  Manchuria. 
Then  the  Czar  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  Chinese  to  construct  a branch 
through  Mukden  (later  famous  in 
World  War  II)  to  Port  Arthur  on  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Here  the  Russians  became 
involved  in  a quarrel  with  the  Japanese, 
who  controlled  near-by  Korea  (Chosen), 
and  went  to  war  with  them. 

The  Russians  soon  found  that  Japan 
was  much  better  prepared  for  war  than 
the  Russian  government  had  realized. 
A number  of  Russian  military  defeats 
gave  the  revolutionists  further  grounds 
for  agitation  and  complaint.  They  in- 
creased their  demands  for  a parliamen- 
tary government  in  which  everyone  had 
a right  to  vote.  After  Russia  had  been 
defeated  by  Japan,  there  was  an  uprising 
and  general  strike  among  the  working- 
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men.  This  uprising  accomplished  little. 
Although  the  Czar  promised  the  people 
more  power  in  the  government,  it  was 
not  given. 

Conditions  in  Russia  proved  ripe  for 
revolution.  There  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  the  conditions  in  Russia  early 
in  the  20th  Century.  Some  claim  that 
Russia  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
industry  and  education,  that  its  courts 
were  functioning  well,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  many  civil  rights.  The  czarist 
government  has  been  pictured  as  more 
incompetent  than  despotic.  An  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  finance  minister 
had  done  much  to  give  the  peasants  in- 
creased prosperity.  Co-operative  farm- 
ing was  encouraged.  Peasants  who 
wished  to  sell  their  land  and  go  into 
trade  in  the  towns  might  do  so.  Both 
the  peasants  and  the  towns  often  bene- 
fited by  this  greater  freedom. 

Most  of  the  Czar’s  ministers,  unfor- 
tunately, were  not  so  helpful  as  the  min- 
ister of  finance.  In  general,  the  ministry 
was  reactionary  and  it  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  people’s  national  assembly, 
or  ihima.  The  Czar  himself  was  an  able 
man,  but  rather  weak.  He  was  greatly 
influenced  by  a small  circle  of  noble 
advisers,  who  formed  many  of  his  de- 
cisions. All  in  all,  changes  in  Russia 
were  not  keeping  pace  with  popular 
demands. 

In  1917,  during  World  War  I,  a 
series  of  events  occurred  which  drasti- 
cally changed  conditions  in  Russia. 
After  fighting  bravely  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  for  two  and  a half  years,  the 
Russian  army  began  to  crumple  from 
within,  its  morale  weakened  by  the  in- 
efficiency, corruption,  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  czarist  government.  More- 
over, on  the  home  front  there  developed 
a shortage  of  fuel,  clothing,  and  food; 
the  gaunt  specter  of  famine  stalked 


through  the  great  cities.  As  their  suffer- 
ing  grew  more  acute,  crowds  of  starving, 
freezing  workingmen  stormed  the 
breadshops. 

Revolt  flamed  into  revolution.  At 

first  people  did  not  realize  that  the  great 
Revolution  which  was  to  change  the  face 
of  Russia  had  actually  begun.  Various 
radical  parties  with  different  beliefs  and 
plans  had  been  active  throughout  the 
country  for  years.  The  revolutionists 
were  not  well  organized  and  had  no 
over-all  plan  for  revolution  at  this  time. 
To  the  casual  observer  there  was  little  to 
distinguish  the  early  stages  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1917  from  any  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful little  revolutionary  uprisings  which 
had  been  occurring  from  time  to  time 
for  decades.  But  conditions  now  proved 
to  be  ripe  for  a general  uprising.  For  one 
thing,  the  Russian-  soldiers  who  had  re- 
turned from  World  War  I were  de- 
manding to  be  given  land  of  their  own. 
And  discontent  with  the  czarist  govern- 
ment had  spread  among  various  classes 
of  people.  When  Czar  Nicholas  II  called 
out  his  mounted  dragoons  to  put  down 
the  bread  riots,  they  refused  to  fire  upon 
the  hungry  people.  Soon  strikes  and 
open  rebellion  flared  from  Moscow  to 
Leningrad  (then  Petrograd)  and  flamed 
throughout  the  land.  When  300,000  of 
the  Czar’s  best  soldiers  went  over  to  the 
support  of  the  people,  that  unhappy 
ruler  knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  house  of  Romanov, 
the  royal  family  which  had  ruled  Rus- 
sia for  three  centuries. 

The  Communists  seized  power  in  a 
time  of  chaos  and  bloodshed.  For  Russia, 
the  fall  of  the  Czar  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a period  of  chaos.  As  with  the 
French  Revolution,  the  days  and  years 
which  followed  were  filled  with  blood- 
shed and  disorder.  Hundreds  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  including  the  Czar  and  his 
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family,  met  death;  thousands  were 
killed  or  starved  to  death.  Some  saved 
their  lives  by  fleeing  from  the  country. 
For  centuries  the  Russian  peasants  had 
been  trampled  upon  by  the  ruling  class; 
now  they  mercilessly  destroyed  the  peo- 
ple who  had  kept  them  in  bondage,  and 
a good  part  of  Russia’s  small  middle 
class  as  well.  In  the  violence  of  the  Revo- 
lution most  of  the  old  Russia  was  swept 
away.  Wendell  Willkie,  who  made  a trip 
to  Russia  in  1942,  wrote  — 

The  true  story  of  that  period  will  prob- 
ably never  be  told  in  detail.  For  except  for 
those  who  escaped  to  other  lands,  and  they 
were  relatively  few,  practically  the  whole 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  have 
been  completely  exterminated.  ...  it  is 
ruled  by  and  composed  almost  entirely  of 
people  whose  parents  had  no  property,  no 
education,  and  only  a folk  heritage.1 

In  this  time  of  bloodshed  a group  of 
aggressive,  radical  socialists  called  Com- 
munists, who  believed  in  the  use  of  vio- 
lence to  attain  their  ends,  seized  the  gov- 
ernment. After  much  trouble  among 
conflicting  parties  the  present  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.) 
was  established  in  Russia.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  Communists  urged  that  the 
state  should  seize  the  large  estates  of  the 
nobles  and  should  gain  control  of  all 
industry.  To  eliminate  the  “ parasites  of 
the  Russian  society  ” they  emphasized 
that  everyone  should  work. 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  worked  through 
the  Soviets.  Two  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous leaders  of  the  Communists  were 
Lenin  [leh'nin]  and  Trotsky  [trawt' 
skee].  Lenin,  who  came  from  a well-to- 
do  family,  had  been  a lawyer  and  writer. 
He  was  a revolutionist  to  the  very  core 
and  so  radical  in  his  political  sympathies 
and  activities  that  the  czarist  govern- 

1 From  Wendell  Willkie,  One  World,  1943. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 


Press  Association 


Lenin 

The  memory  of  Lenin  is  still  revered  by 
the  Soviets.  His  body  has  been  carefully 
preserved  inside  a sealed  glass  case  in  an 
imposing  tomb  facing  Red  Square  in  Mos- 
cow. Every  day  patriotic  Russians  stream 
slowly  past  his  coffin  to  gaze  at  the  face  of 
their  former  leader. 

ment  had  exiled  him  from  Russia. 
Shrewd  and  brilliant,  Lenin  returned 
to  take  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1917. 
Trotsky,  an  eloquent  and  forceful  Jew 
of  the  middle  class,  also  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  exile.  When  the  Czar  was 
overthrown,  Trotsky  likewise  returned 
to  Russia,  and  became  an  active  co- 
worker of  Lenin.  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
not  only  believed  in  the  Communist 
revolution  in  Russia,  they  preached  a 
doctrine  of  worldwide  revolution  and 
encouraged  their  followers  to  try  to 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment in  other  lands  in  order  to  estab- 
lish communism  throughout  the  world. 
Although  later  Russian  leaders  said  this 
policy  had  been  abandoned,  other  nations 
remained  distrustful  of  Soviet  plans. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, committees  called  soviets,  which 
were  made  up  of  workingmen,  soldiers, 
and  peasants,  had  already  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Communist  party.  These 
served  as  local  governments.  Lenin  used 
these  soviets  and  made  them  the  basis 
of  the  organization  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. The  local  soviet  became  the 
smallest  unit  of  government;  above  it 
stood  the  district,  provincial,  and  state 
soviets.  This  organization  may  appear 
somewhat  similar  to  our  own  munici- 
pal, provincial,  and  dominion  govern- 
ment. However,  in  practice  it  worked 
quite  differently.  In  Canada  we  have 
two  or  more  strong  political  parties, 
which  continually  check  each  other.  In 
Russia  there  is  only  one  legalized  party, 
the  Communist  party.  Russia’s  one-party 
system  threw  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  party  managers.  Lenin,  as  the 
most  influential  party  manager,  really 
became  the  dictator  of  Russia. 

Stalin  built  industry  and  raised  the 
standard  of  living:  the  two  Five-Year 
Plans.  When  Lenin  died  in  1924  it 
seemed  for  a time  that  the  Russian  dic- 
tatorship might  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a group  of  Communist  party 
managers.  However,  within  a few  years 
another  strong  dictator,  Joseph  Stalin 
[stahdin],  began  to  draw  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Stalin, 
who  was  the  son  of  a peasant  shoemaker, 
first  planned  to  be  a religious  teacher 
and  then  joined  the  communist  move- 
ment as  a follower  of  Lenin.  He  was  a 
forceful  leader,  realistic  in  his  thinking 
and  often  severe,  even  ruthless,  in  his 
actions.  Of  Stalin,  Wendell  Willkie 
wrote, . “ Stalin  is  a hard  man,  perhaps 
even  a cruel  man,  but  a very  able  one.”  1 
On  the  personal  side,  he  added  that 

1 From  Wendell  Willkie,  One  World,  1943. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 


Stalin  was  without  affectations  or  poses, 
a simple  man  with  a robust  sense  of 
humor. 

Under  Stalin’s  leadership  Russia  em- 
barked upon  two  “ Five-Year  Plans.”  In 
the  first  Five-Year  Plan  (1928-1933)  Rus- 
sia built  up  her  heavy  industries  such 
as  steelmills  and  railways,  and  turned 
the  small  individual  farms  into  big  col- 
lective farms  on  which  the  people  of  a 
whole  village  worked  together.  Results 
were  all-important  to  the  Communist 
government;  so  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
allow  several  million  peasants  to  die  of 
famine  or  to  exile  them  to  Siberia  when 
they  refused  to  turn  their  small  farms 
into  collectives.  The  famine  itself  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment was  exporting  grain  at  the  time  in 
order  to  buy  armaments,  and  not  leav- 
ing enough  to  provide  for  the  needier 
districts.  When  officials  failed  to  reach 
the  output  the  government  demanded 
of  them,  they  were  liquidated.  In  the 
second  Five-Year  Plan  Stalin  tried  to 
raise  the  low  living  standard  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  by  making  more  goods  for 
the  Russians,  giving  them  better  food, 
clothing,  and  homes. 

The  small  Communist  party  controls 
a vast  land.  The  190,000,000  people  of 
Russia  are  now  ruled  by  the  Communist 
party,  which  has  a membership  of  only 
about  4,000,000  people.  But  under  its 
direction  there  is  a junior  party,  the 
Comsomol,  which  trains  its  members  in 
duties  and  discipline,  and  there  is  also 
a still  younger  group/4  The  Young  Pio- 
neers.” For  this  youngest  group  the  gov- 
ernment supplies  after-school  educa- 
tional projects  in  crafts  and  arts,  and 
other  activities.  On  page  231  you  will 
see  a picture  of  young  people  taking  part 
in  a Youth  Sport  Day  celebration  in  Red 
Square.  All  these  groups  together  make 
up  about  20  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
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Sovfoto 


A Sports  Parade  in  Red  Square 

In  czarist  days  only  the  wealthy  had  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  sports.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Soviet  Union,  physical  training  has  been  included  in  the  modern 
compulsory  school  program  for  all  Russian  young  people. 


lation,  and  there  are  millions  more  of 
nonparty  believers  in  communist  ideas. 
Nonparty  members  may  be  elected  to 
public  office,  but  generally  speaking,  it 
is  the  members  of  the  Communist  party 
who  make  up  the  aggressive  leadership 
in  any  Russian  community. 

Seven  years  of  elementary  education 
are  now  compulsory  for  all  children  in 
Russia.  Then  they  may  go  on  to  a higher 
school  or  a trade  school.  Government 
funds  are  available  for  gifted  students 
who  wish  to  study  in  the  universities. 
Compulsory  military  training  for  boys 
begins  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Men  and 
boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty  are  liable  to  compulsory  military 
service. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Stalin  is 
not  the  head  of  the  Soviet  government. 


It  is  true  that  Stalin  is  Premier  of  Rus- 
sia, and  Defense  Commissar,  and  occu- 
pies other  important  government  posts. 
Perhaps  more  important,  he  is  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  party.  The 
party  affects  the  Russian  government  in 
the  following  way: 

The  party  members  elect  a directive 
body  called  the  Central  Committee.  The 
Committee  selects  the  Political  Bureau. 
It  is  this  Bureau  which  makes  party  de- 
cisions. And  the  party  decisions  are  acted 
upon  by  the  Soviet  government.  All  gov- 
ernment radio  and  other  facilities  are 
available  to  the  Communist  party  and 
are  used  for  its  propaganda. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S. 
S.R.,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  meet  so 
often  or  have  so  much  power  as  our 
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Stalin 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Centurv 
Stalin  has  worked  determinedly  to  further 
communist  ideas.  He  escaped  from  exile 
in  Siberia  on  five  different  occasions  before 
the  Revolution.  Since  1917  he  has  con- 
tinued to  justify  his  name,  which  means 
“ man  of  steel.” 

parliament.  Like  parliament,  it  is  made 
up  of  two  chambers.  One  of  these  is  the 
Soviet  of  the  Union,  in  which  there  is 
one  deputy  for  each  300,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  other  chamber  is  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nationalities,  which  is  made  up 
of  a number  of  delegates  from  each  of 
the  various  republics  and  provinces  of 
the  Union.  These  two  chambers  elect  a 
smaller  governing  body,  the  Presidium. 
Between  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
the  Presidium  rules  Russia  and  has  vast 
powers.  It  even  has  the  right  to  ratify 
treaties  and  declare  war.  The  President 
of  the  Presidium  (during  World  War  II, 
Kalinin  [kah  lee'nin])  is  the  theoreti- 
cal head  of  the  Soviet  government. 

This  exact  method  of  governing  Rus- 


sia has  been  in  effect  only  since  1936, 
when  the  Soviet  adopted  a new  constitu- 
tion. Not  until  then  did  all  the  Russian 
people  obtain  the  right  to  vote  for  which 
they  had  been  clamoring  even  before  the 
Revolution.  Under  the  first  years  of  the 
Soviet  rule  only  a limited  number  of 
people  were  allowed  to  vote.  Non-Rus- 
sian peoples  in  Central  Asia,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  other  outlying  districts,  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  Russians  in 
earlier  centuries,  had  not  enjoyed  equal 
rights  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Socialist 
Federated  Republic  (Soviet  Russia 
proper).  The  voting  rights  of  agricul- 
tural workers  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  city  workers  had  also  been  greatly 
restricted.  The  new  constitution  of  1936 
changed  the  basis  of  all  this,  at  least  in 
principle.  As  the  constitution  becomes 
fully  operative  it  will  give  all  Russian 
citizens  the  right  to  vote.  The  secret  bal- 
lot is  to  be  used  throughout  Russia.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  constitution  was 
being  prepared  and  adopted,  an  exten- 
sive campaign  of  Communist  party  prop- 
aganda was  carried  on  to  make  sure  that 
the  people  voted  to  maintain  the  Com- 
munists in  power. 

The  Russian  experiment  is  not  abso- 
lute communism.  It  would  be  a mistake 
to  believe  that  the  Russian  government 
is  following  absolute  communist  prin- 
ciples and  practices.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  put  into  practice  the  standard 
communist  doctrine,  “ From  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability;  to  each  according 
to  his  needs.”  In  order  to  get  results  they 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  reward 
greater  efforts  with  greater  pay.  A fac- 
tory manager  is  paid  more  than  a rou- 
tine worker;  he  usually  buys  a house  in 
the  country  as  soon  as  he  can.  Workers 
who  produce  more  than  their  quotas 
are  grouped  as  Stakhanovites  [stak  hahn' 
oh  vaits]  and  paid  higher  wages.  Joseph 
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E.  Davies,  when  he  was  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Russia  wrote,  “There  are  reports  of 
sabotage  by  labor  in  many  instances  as  a 
resentment  against  the  piecework  and 
the  speeding-up  system  of  the  Stakhano- 
vites.”  The  classless  society  which  the 
Communists  preached  has  not  come 
into  being.  Whether  it  ever  will  in  the 
future,  as  the  Communists  believe,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  GreaC  wealth,  and 
hereditary  wealth,  have  of  course  been 
abolished.  But  distinctions  based  on  the 
output  and  quality  of  work  or  service 
to  the  state  remain.  So  far  the  Soviet 
has  found  these  distinctions  necessary. 

Neither  should  you  think  that  all  the 
small  luxuries  of  daily  life  have  been 
ruled  out  of  Russia.  Up  to  the  time  of 
World  War  II  the  state  itself  ran  florist 
shops,  where  you  could  buy  as  expensive 
flowers  as  you  might  wish,  or  could  pay 
for.  And  Mme  Molotov  [mah'lah  tawv], 
the  wife  of  Russia’s  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs  during  World  War  II,  was 
herself  Commissar  for  Cosmetics. 

The  Soviet  government  feared  foreign 
invasion.  From  the  beginning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Soviet  government  with 
other  nations  were  somewhat  difficult. 
It  was  some  time  before  other  nations 
recognized  the  new  Soviet  government. 
Other  peoples  disliked  the  violent  meas- 
ures which  had  brought  the  Soviet  into 
being,  and  they  also  resented  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  government  long  refused 
to  pay  the  debts  of  a short-lived  Russian 
government  which  had  ruled  for  a time 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  rise  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  1924  before  our  own  country 
recognized  the  Soviet  government  and 
renewed  diplomatic  relations  with  Rus- 
sia. The  1930’s  were  troubled  years  for 
the  whole  world.  The  Nazis  were  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  Europe.  Fear  and 
distrust  reigned  on  the  Continent.  The 
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Russians  in  particular  feared  invasion 
from  both  Germany  and  Japan.  The 
American  minister  to  Moscow,  Joseph 
Davies,  reported  as  follows  to  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  in  1937,  about  a 
talk  with  Maxim  Litvinov,  the  People’s 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

. . . he  thought  they  ought  to  let  him 
[Hitler]  “stew  in  his  own  juice”;  that 
Hitler’s  policy  had  not  changed  from  that 
which  he  had  announced  in  his  book  Mein 
Kampf;  that  he  was  dominated  by  a lust 
for  conquest  and  for  the  domination  of 
Europe;  that  he  could  not  understand  why 
Great  Britain  could  not  see  that  once  Hit- 
ler dominated  Europe  he  would  swallow 
the  British  Isles  also.1 

However,  Russia  did  not  succeed  in 
persuading  Britain  and  France  to  form  a 
firm  policy  for  opposing  Hitler.  Russia 
then  sought  her  own  means  of  defense. 
In  1937  and  '1938  the  world  was  startled 
by  a series  of  treason  trials  and  execu- 
tions in  Russia.  In  these  bloody  purges 
a number  of  high-placed  military  and 
governmental  leaders  were  convicted  of 
treason  and  shot.  Some  had  confessed 
to  almost  unbelievable  connivance  with 
officials  of  both  Japan  and  Germany  and 
to  betraying  to  these  foreign  powers  in- 
formation important  to  the  defense  of 
the  Russian  state.  Apparently,  the  con- 
spirators had  intended  to  give  over  the 
western  Soviet  lands  to  Germany,  the 
eastern  to  Japan,  and  to  take  over  the 
government  of  the  central  districts 
themselves  as  a £C  pure  ” soviet  state. 

Canadian  public  opinion  was  shocked 
by  these  trials,  because  under  Soviet  law 
the  accused  men  were  compelled  to  tes- 
tify against  themselves  and  had  prac- 
tically none  of  the  protection  against 
their  accusers  which  Canadian  law  gives 
to  us.  Nonetheless,  the  detailed  nature 

1 From  Joseph  E.  Davies,  Mission  to  Mos- 
cow, 1941.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
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A Field  Newspaper 

These  women,  who  work  on  a collective  farm,  have  paused  briefly  to  read  a newspaper 
set  up  in  the  field.  The  Soviet  economic  and  educational  program  has  greatly  improved 
conditions  for  workers  such  as  these. 


of  the  evidence  appears  to  indicate  that 
some  of  the  men  were  guilty. 

These  trials  strengthened  the  Russian  , 
state  and  kept  the  administration  firmly 
in  power.  But  they  made  other  nations 
feel  less  sure  of  the  Russian  government’s 
strength  and  perhaps  less  inclined  to  join 
her  in  taking  a firm  stand  against  Ger- 
many’s demands  on  Czechoslovakia. 

Having  failed  to  secure  a combination 
of  powers  against  Germany,  the  Rus- 
sian government,  in  1939,  suddenly 
startled  the  world  by  signing  a non- 
aggression pact  with  the  Germans.  In 
view  of  the  Russians’  complete  aware- 
ness of  Hitler’s  aims  and  intentions,  this 
pact  seems  to  have  been  a play  for  time 
until  Russia  could  completely  prepare 
for  war  and  withstand  a German  attack. 
Later,  in  1940,  Russia  attacked  one  of 
her  small  neighbors,  Finland.  This  at- 


tack met  with  considerable  disapproval 
throughout  the  world,  and  Russia  was 
barred  from  the  League  of  Nations. 
Likewise  in  1940  Russia  absorbed  into 
the  Soviet  Union  as  new  Soviet  Repub- 
lics, Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
These  seizures  were  completed  in  spite 
of  German  influence  in  these  territories. 
All  these  moves  the  Russians  defended 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  necessary 
for  Russian  security. 

Russia  did  not  come  into  World  War 
II  until  the  summer  of  1941,  a year  after 
the  fall  of  France.  Then  the  Germans 
invaded  Russia  in  defiance  of  their  non- 
aggression  pact  and  Russia  became  an 
ally  of  the  United  Nations.  In  Part 
Twelve  you  will  read  more  of  Russia’s 
part  in  the  war. 

Life  in  Russia  today.  Though  Canad- 
ians disapprove  of  the  bloody  Russian 
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revolution  and  the  ruthless  methods  the 
Soviets  use  to  uphold  their  political  and 
economic  life,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
many  Russians  are  better  off  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Czar.  There  are 
schools  and  libraries  in  the  villages  as 
well  as  in  the  cities.  The  government 
provides  medical  care  and  looks  after 
people'  in  their  old  age.  The  Russians, 
however,  do  not  have  the  freedom  which 
we  consider  a part  of  our  heritage.  They 
cannot  change  their  jobs  when  they 
wish,  or  build  businesses  of  their  own. 
They  do  not  have  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press.  The  government’s  secret 
police  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect 
anyone  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  Com- 
munism. Russians  fear  these  secret  police 
because  they  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  everyone  in  the  Soviet  Union 
except  Stalin  himself. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
the  Russians  are  loyal  to  Communism 
which  does  not  give  them  the  freedoms 
we  have  had  so  long.  We  must,  how- 
ever, try  to  see  Russia  in  the  light  of  her 
history  rather  than  to  make  compari- 
sons with  ourselves.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  our  ancestors  were  serfs.  But 
until  recent  years  the  Russians  lived  as 
humble  subjects  of  the  Czar,  practically 
in  slavery.  So  when  they  overthrew  the 
Czar  they  found  themselves  with  free- 
dom they  had  never  experienced.  The 
Russians  had  never  had  a Magna  Carta 
and  its  traditions  of  rights  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  take  away.  Conse- 
quently the  Russian  people  have  not 
been  too  critical  of  their  government. 
The  freedoms  we  have  are  freedoms  the 
Russians  have  never  known. 

Facing  the  future  with  Russia.  Some 
Canadians  who  have  visited  Russia  have 
liked  the  Russian  people  and  have  ad- 
mired their  good  humor,  their  generos- 
ity, and  their  taste  for  doing  things  in  a 


big  way.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Canada 
there  has  been  growing  a suspicion  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  Russia.  This  atti- 
tude of  distrust  is  not  confined  to  our 
own  country.  Other  democracies  share  it. 

The  economic  and  political  systems 
of  Canada  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  com- 
pletely opposed  to  one  another.  The  ad- 
miration aroused  in  Canada  by  the 
great  defence  of  Russia  led  to  closer  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries. 
During  the  war  Russian  ships  called  at 
Canadian  ports  to  be  repaired  and  re- 
fitted and  to  take  on  cargoes  of  Canadian 
munitions  and  food.  Russian  ferry  pilots 
used  Canadian  flying  fields  to  transport 
planes  from  the  United  States  to  Russia. 
Differences  of  economics  and  politics 
were  forgotten. 

What  the  Democracies  Fear 

1.  Russian  expansion  into  Central  Eu- 
rope 

2.  World  revolution  to  spread  Com- 
munism 

3.  Russian  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  our 
press,  radio,  and  speech  to  destroy  our 
democracy  and  personal  liberty 

4.  The  great  power  of  the  Russian  Army 

5.  Economic  rivalry  as  Russian  natural 
resources  and  industry  are  developed 

What  Russia  Fears 

1.  A union  of  democratic  powers  that 
will  “ surround  ” Russia 

2.  The  atomic  bomb 

3*  The  navies  of  the  democracies 
4-  Establishment  of  democratic  naval 
bases  in  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  areas 

5.  World  depressions  created  by  “ capi- 
talistic” conditions  in  the  democra- 
cies 

6.  Belief  that  democracies  will  “go  Fas- 
cist. 

How  can  these  mutual  fears  be  re- 
duced? We  must  find  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Our  statesmen  feel  that  ap- 
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peasement  is  not  likely  to  work;  neither 
will  aggressiveness  nor  feverish  partici- 
pation in  armament  races.  Others  feel 
that  we  must  build  up  the  moral  and 
spiritual  strength  of  our  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  our  economic 
and  military  strength.  If  we  can  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system  provides  the  greatest  secur- 
ity for  our  people,  and  that  democracy 
gives  the  greatest  freedom  to  all  citizens, 


Communism  will  not  grow  in  our  coun- 
try. And  as  the  United  Nations  grows  in 
strength  and  ability  to  meet  international 
problems,  difficulties  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  may  be  overcome.  This 
is  the  hope  of  those  who  are  working 
for  an  enduring  peace.  Today  Russia  is 
one  of  the  great  nations  in  the  world. 
The  democracies  and  Russia  must  find 
ways  to  work  together  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace. 


Chapter  3 ~ Russian  Writers,  Musicians,  and  Scientists  Have 
Marked  the  Path  of  Progress 


Russia  has  contributed  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  culture  of  the  world.  The  aver- 
age Canadian  probably  will  frankly 
admit  that  he  is  not  sure  which  of  the 
conflicting  stories  about  modern  Russia 
he  should  believe,  or  whether  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  between  them.  But  he 
probably  appreciates  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sian authors,  musicians,  and  scientists 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
civilization.  In  our  public  libraries  he 
sees  volumes  written  by  Russian  poets 
and  novelists.  Over  the  radio  he  hears 
deeply  stirring  music  composed  by  Rus- 
sian masters.  Or  he  may  know  some  of 
the  popular  Russian  folk  songs,  such  as 
“ Dark  Eyes  ” or  “ Two  Guitars.”  On 
the  stage  he  may  see  the  native  dress  and 
the  dances  of  Russia.  He  may  have  read 
of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  Rus- 
sian doctors  during  World  War  II. 
There  are  so  many  evidences  of  Rus- 
sian culture  here  in  our  country  that 
we  cannot  be  unaware  of  Russia’s  gifts 
to  civilization.  In  this  story  of  Russia, 
as  in  the  stories  of  other  nations,  we  shall 
mention  only  a few  of  the  greatest  men 
of  literature,  music,  and  science,  who 
represent  the  genius  of  their  native  land. 


Tolstoy  wrote  of  the  social  evils  of 
his  day.  Of  the  Russian  writers,  none 
stands  above  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  [tahl' 
stoi],  who  died  in  1910  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  His  life  extended  through 
the  troubled  years  of  the  19th  Century 
and  almost  to  the  end  of  czardom. 
When  Tolstoy  was  only  a boy,  he  wrote 
this  sentence  in  his  journal,  “ There  is 
something  in  me  which  makes  me  think 
I was  not  born  to  be  just  like  everybody 
else.”  Tolstoy  was  right.  Even  in  his 
youth  his  friends  realized  that  he  had 
outstanding  ability. 

It  was  not  mere  ability  that  made  Tol- 
stoy different  from  others.  He  had  a 
deep  love  of  truth  — a desire  to  seek  the 
truth  and  to  tell  it  in  his  novels.  On 
every  side  he  saw  the  distress  and  pov- 
erty of  the  Russian  peasants.  He  longed 
to  help  set  them  tree  by  revealing  their 
plight  to  the  world.  Not  even  the  gov- 
ernment’s displeasure  and  the  threat  of 
exile  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 

As  a young  man  just  out  of  school,  Tol- 
stoy entered  the  army,  but  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  his  work  there.  His  ex- 
tremely serious  point  of  view  caused  him 
to  disapprove  of  the  gay,  careless  life  he 
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Tolstoy 

Although  Tolstoy  opposed  all  violence  and  revolution,  his  memory  is  nonetheless  revered 
by  the  Soviets.  His  family  estate  is  now  a museum.  During  World  War  II  invading 
German  army  officers  used  the  building  and  attempted  to  destroy  it  when  they  retreated, 
but  the  watchful  caretakers  foiled  the  attempt. 


and  the  other  young  men  led.  Gradu- 
ally he  turned  to  writing.  Soon  he  aban- 
doned his  military  career  altogether.  He 
believed  in  a simple,  pure  life  and  by 
his  example  tried  to  persuade  others  to 
accept  his  own  high  ideals.  His  great 
novel,  War  and  Peace,  showed  his  be- 
lief in  the  futility  of  war  and  the  dan- 
ger of  worshiping  military  heroes.  Anna 
Karenina  [ah'nah  kahreh'nyeenah]  and 
Resurrection,  two  other  novels,  striking- 
ly portrayed  the  social  conditions,  com- 
mon in  Russia  during  the  19th  Century, 
which  badly  needed  reform. 

At  sixty-three  Tolstoy  wrote  that  man 
could  reach  happiness  if  he  would  be 
perfectly  pure  and  perfectly  free.  He 
felt  that  man  should  never  use  violence 
to  protect  himself  or  others,  but  should 
always  do  good  to  bis  enemies.  Tolstoy 


also  believed  that  man  should  not  live 
by  the  labor  of  others  but  should  earn 
his  own  bread.  He  himself,  though  of 
the  nobility,  put  this  belief  into  practice 
by  renouncing  a life  of  ease  and  by 
laboring  in  the  field  at  the  side  of  a peas- 
ant. One  night  he  horrified  his  family 
by  telling  them  that  he  intended  to  di- 
vide his  property  among  the  poor.  Only 
after  hours  of  pleading  was  he  per- 
suaded to  turn  it  over  to  his  wife  in- 
stead. From  that  night  Tolstoy  made  his 
living  by  cobbling  and  writing.  Never 
again  did  he  have  a penny  he  himself 
had  not  earned. 

When  Tolstoy  died,  he  was  mourned 
by  the  world.  Though  people  did  not 
always  agree  with  his  ideas,  he  was  re- 
spected for  his  honesty  and  ability.  Dur- 
ing part  of  his  life  he  was  acknowledged 
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as  the  greatest  living  writer.  His  works 
were  translated  into  forty-five  different 
languages.  In  everything  he  wrote,  Tol- 
stoy was  fearless  in  making  plain  the 
evils  of  the  day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
love  of  the  people  and  the  fact  that  he 
himself  was  a noble,  he  would  probably 
have  been  arrested  and  exiled  from  Rus- 
sia, for  his  criticisms  were  feared  by  the 
government  because  he  wrote  with  such 
power  and  strength  that  he  influenced 
many  people.  Even  with  the  threat  of 
banishment  hanging  over  his  head,  Tol- 
stoy wrote  honestly  and  without  timid- 

ity- 

Other  Russian  writers  revealed  life  in 
Russia.  Tolstoy  is  not  the  only  well- 
known  Russian  writer.  Dostoevski 
[daw'stoh  yef'ski],  the  author  of  the 
novel,  Crime  and  Punishment,  is  fa- 
mous for  his  descriptions  of  the.  agonies 
of  the  human  mind.  Pushkin  [poosh' 
kin]  has  been  called  the  “ Uncrowned 
Czar  of  Russian  Poetry.”  Gorki  [gawr' 
ki]  is  famous  as  the  preacher  of  revolt 
and  the  voice  of  the  worker.  The  short 
stories  of  Chekhov  [che'khawv]  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  Chekhov, 
the  son  of  a freed  peasant,  seemed  to 
have  an  unlimited  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  he  used  in  his  fast- 
moving  stories.  The  novels  of  Turgenev 
[toor  ghe'nyev]  reveal  a master  in  paint- 
ing with  words  the  realities  of  life.  His 
book,  A Sportsman’s  Sketches,  dealt  with 
the  life  of  Russian  serfs  so  vividly  that  it 
played  a large  part  in  the  abolishment  of 
serfdom. 

As  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
the  literature  of  Russia  reflects  the  social 
history  of  the  country.  Through  the  writ- 
ings of  most  Russian  poets  and  novelists 
runs  the  crimson  thread  of  revolt.  The 
poets  and  novelists  were  daring  enough 
to  tell  of  the  suffering  of  the  people,  to 
criticize  the  government,  and  to  preach 


freedom.  Usually  their  writings  were 
bitter,  grim,  but  sincere.  “ No  nation 
boasts  writers  who  make  one  see  more 
vividly  or  feel  more  deeply.” 

A Russian  composer  won  the  appre- 
ciation of  American  people.  On  a night 
in  May,  1891,  the  music  lovers  of  New 
York  City  crowded  into  Carnegie  Hall 
to  hear  the  composer,  Peter  Tchaikov- 
sky [chai  kawv'ski],  conduct  his  own 
compositions  at  his  first  concert  in  Amer- 
ica. A hush  fell  over  the  group  as  the 
master  walked  across  the  stage  to  stand 
straight  and  distinguished  before  the 
orchestra.  After  a quick  formal  bow, 
Tchaikovsky  turned  to  his  orchestra 
and  held  aloft  his  baton.  All  eyes  were 
focused  upon  him  as  he  led  the  first 
crashing  chords  of  his  composition.  As 
the  music  continued,  the  audience  be- 
gan to  fall  under  its  spell.  At  times  there 
was  a savage  gaiety;  strange  varied 
rhythms  followed  each  other;  strong, 
vigorous  life  coursed  through  the  music; 
then  came  heartbreaking  despair  and 
tragedy.  The  audience,  which  sat  awe- 
struck, followed  each  change  of  mood 
and  felt  itself  carried  into  another  world. 
When  the  last  throbbing  notes  died 
away,  there  was  a moment  of  silence. 
Then  long  applause  brought  the  great 
composer  again  and  again  to  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  American  people  had 
heard  Tchaikovsky,  the  Russian  mas- 
ter of  music. 

This  musician  who  won  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  listeners  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  all  Russian  composers,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  versatile  composers 
in  the  world.  His  works  range  from  sim- 
ple waltzes  and  delightful  suites,  such 
as  the  gay  N utcrac\er  Suite,  so  popular 
with  young  people,  to  his  major  works 
— piano  concertos  and  magnificent  sym- 
phonies. The  Symphonie  Pathetique 
[saN'foh'nee'  pa'tay'teek']  is  the  most  fa- 
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mous  of  all  his  works.  In  this  symphony 
the  melancholy  and  tragic  despair  which 
are  found  in  many  of  his  finest  composi- 
tions rise  to  a new  intensity.  One  can- 
not listen  to  the  strange,  passionate  mel- 
ody without  catching  the  composer’s 
spirit. 

Other  Russians  won  fame  as  musi- 
cians. Although  Tchaikovsky  probably 
is  the  most  famous,  he  is  by  no  means 
the  only  great  Russian  musician.  Anton 
Rubinstein  holds  a place  scarcely  less 
exalted.  The  musical  compositions  of 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff  [sehr'ghey  rahk- 
mah'ni  nawv]  are  appreciated  wherever 
they  are  known.  His  Prelude  in  C Sharp 
Minor  is  particularly  well  liked.  Another 
composer,  Nicholas  Rimski-Korsakov 
[rim'ski  kawr'sah  kawv]  - through  his 
music  has  interpreted  oriental  influences 
in  Russia  and  the  Far  East.  You  may 
know  his  Song  of  India,  and  will  enjoy 
The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Prin- 
cess or  the  Festival  at  Bagdad.  Two  great 
names  among  living  Russian  composers 
are  Sergei  Prokofieff  [prokaw'fyev]  and 
Dmitri  Shostakovich  [dmee'tree  shah- 
stah  kah'vich].  Prokofieff’s  work  is  of- 
ten satirical  or  humorous.  His  Scythian 
Suite  for  orchestra  is  well  known  in 
Canada.  His  ballets  and  a number  of 
his  concertos  for  piano  and  violin  have 
also  been  performed  here.  As  a child, 
you  may  have  enjoyed  his  Peter  and  the 
Wolf,  which  relates  in  music  the  adven- 
turous fairy  tale  of  a small  boy’s  en- 
counter with  a beast  of  the  forest. 

Dmitri  Shostakovich  had  written  six 
symphonies  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  The  Sixth  in  particular 
was  well  known  in  Canada.  Then  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Leningrad  in  1941,  he 
wrote  his  Seventh  Symphony,  which 
was  received  with  great  acclaim  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  Russia.  Shostako- 
vich himself  divided  his  time  that  year 


between  working  as  a firefighter  in  de- 
fense of  the  city  and  composing  this 
great  work,  which  is,  as  he  said,  “ an  in- 
terpretation of  the  war.”  It  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  Russian  people  that 
the  composition  of  this  work  had  gone 
on  even  while  the  enemy  was  at  their 
gates.  Shostakovich’s  Eighth  Symphony, 
performed  in  1943  and  rousingly  re- 
ceived, was  likewise  based  directly  on 
Russia’s  part  in  the  war. 

Russian  scientists  have  advanced  the 
world’s  knowledge.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  Century  there  was  born  in 
a small  town  in  the  Ural  district  of  Si- 
beria a boy  who  was  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  chemists  of  the  world.  Aft- 
er attending  school  in  his  own  home 
town  of  Tobolsk,  Dmitri  Mendeleyev 
[men'dyeh  lyah'yehf]  continued  his 
study  of  science  at  St.  Petersburg.  There 
he  became  an. instructor  and  finally  a 
professor  of  chemistry. 

Mendeleyev  is  best  known  for  his 
arrangement  of  chemical  elements  in 
a periodic  table,  according  to  their 
weights  and  properties.  By  means  of  this 
table  Mendeleyev  was  able  to  predict 
the  existence  of  some  elements  before 
they  had  been  discovered,  and  even  to 
tell  what  their  properties  are.  Men- 
deleyev also  investigated  the  effect  of 
heat  on  the  expansion  of  liquids  and 
gases,  and  studied  the  nature  and  origin 
of  petroleum.  His  work  was  known 
throughout  the  world.  His  lecture  room 
was  thronged  with  students,  and  his 
best-known  book,  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  was  translated  into  many 
languages. 

Another  great  Russian  scientist  of 
the  19th  Century  was  the  biologist, 
Ilya  Metchnikoff  [il'yah  mech'ni  kawv]. 
Metchnikoff  was  born  in  Kharkov  and 
studied  at  the  university  there,  and  in 
France.  Like  his  contemporary,  Men- 
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deleyev,  he  became  an  instructor  and 
then  a professor.  He  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  nature  and  behavior  of 
microbes.  In  order  to  study  them  further, 
he  journeyed  to  Messina,  then  went  to 
Paris  to  study  with  Pasteur,  the  French 
chemist,  whom  you  have  read  about  in 
the  story  of  France.  It  was  Metchnikoff 
who  discovered  and  explained  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  white  blood  cor- 
puscles keep  up  a constant  warfare 
against  bacteria  and  devour  them  in  the 
body.  His  chief  work  is  Immunity  in 
Infectious  Diseases , which  was  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  recognition  of  his 
discoveries,  Metchnikoff,  early  in  the 
20th  Century,  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  medicine. 

Another  Russian  scientist  honored  by 
the  Nobel  Prize  was  the  physician,  Ivan 
Pavlov  [ee  vahn'  pah'vlawv].  Pavlov  was 


one  of  a number  of  Russian  physiolo- 
gists who  were  interested  in  the  behavior 
of  animals.  From  his  experiments  with 
the  behavior  of  dogs,  Pavlov  was  able 
to  learn  the  nature  of  conditioned  re- 
flexes in  human  beings,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals, and  to  understand  how  they  come 
about.  This  was  a real  contribution  to 
psychology.  It  has  enabled  modern  psy- 
chologists to  understand  many  things 
about  human  behavior  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  explain. 

World  War  II  offered  grim'  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  the  skill  of  Russian 
doctors  and  other  men  of  science.  Al- 
though Russia  does  not  yet  have  nearly 
all  the  doctors  she  needs,  the  courage 
and  accomplishment  of  those  she  does 
have  offer  good  hope  for  her  continued 
contributions  to  the  welfare  and  knowl- 
edge of  mankind. 


The  Russian  ‘ Bear  Changes  0 Masters 

The  revolution  of  1917  transformed  czarist  Russia,  with  its  rigid  class 
distinctions,  its  illiterate  masses,  and  its  autocratic  government,  into  the 
Soviet  Union  of  today.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  only  minor  class  dis- 
tinctions; education  is  not  only  available  to  everyone,  but  is  also  compulsory; 
and  the  people  have  a certain  amount  of  representation  in  the  government. 
Industry  has  increased.  Russia  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Russia  today.  For  one  reason,  the 
rebirth  of  this  immense  nation  has  been  sudden;  furthermore,  many  people 
distrust  the  Communist  theory  of  government.  Apparent  contradictions  in 
recent  Russian  history  are  puzzling  at  long  range.  What  we  can  be  sure  of 
is  that  this  great  nation  of  Slavic  and  Nordic  and  Mongol  peoples,  with  its 
rich  supplies  of  natural  resources,  is  making  powerful  industrial  progress, 
has  raised  the  educational  level  of  its  people,  and  is  on  the  way  toward  over- 
coming its  problems  of  communication  and  transportation. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Russia,  Slavic  tribes  living  in  the  western  river 
valleys,  were  overcome  and  organized  by  Northrqen.  Gradually,  as  the  com- 
munities grew,  they  spread  eastward.  From  their  contacts  with  Constanti- 
nople, the  Russians  acquired  Christianity.  The  original  Slavic  peoples,  the 
Norse  feudal  barons,  or  dukes,  and  a class  of  landowners,  or  lesser  nobles, 
formed  the  three  groups  that  were  to  exist  through  centuries  of  Russia’s  his- 
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tory.  In  the  13th  Century  the  Mongols  swept  through  Russia.  They  kept  the 
Russians  under  subjection  for  two  centuries,  and  left  oriental  influences  upon 
the  character  of  the  Russian  people. 

Grand  Duke  Ivan  III  became  the  first  Russian  czar.  Later  rulers  in- 
cluded Ivan  the  Terrible;  Peter  the  Great,  who  tried  to  Westernize  Russia; 
and  Catherine  the  Great,  who  extended  Russia’s  territories  but  took  no  more 
care  of  the  wretched  serfs  than  her  predecessors  had  done.  Czar  Alexander 
I,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Napoleon  invaded  Russia,  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Under  Alexander  II  the  serfs  were 
freed,  but  were  given  scant  opportunity  of  making  a living  or  securing  edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile  a group  of  revolutionaries  against  the  misery  and  injustice 
in  Russia  had  been  growing  stronger.  These  men  were  influenced  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  later  by  the  theories  of  the  socialist  Karl  Marx.  An 
attempted  uprising  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  Czar  Alexander  II;  but 
the  revolt  was  crushed.  Nicholas  II  reigned  as  Czar  through  a fateful  period 
of  Russian  history  — a period  which  included  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and 
World  War  I and  the  Revolution  of  1917,  in  which  the  Czar  and  his  family 
were  executed. 

The  revolutionary  leaders,  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  and  their  supporters  estab- 
lished the  Soviet  Union  on  the  socialistic  principles  of  Karl  Marx.  Stalin  suc- 
ceeded Lenin  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  Communist  party  — 
Russia’s  one  political  party.  Under  Stalin’s  direction,  heavy  industry  was  built 
up;  farms  were  organized  into  large  collective  units;  and  attempts  were  made 
to  raise  the.  standard  of  living. 

The  Communist  party  includes  only  a small  fraction  of  the  Russian 
people.  It  may  be  said  to  shape  the  policies  of  the  nation.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  party  selects  the  Political  Bureau,  which  makes  daily  decisions 
concerning  policy.  The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  representative 
body  of  the  government.  Between  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Pre- 
sidium carries  on  the  work  of  governing.  The  new  Russian  constitution  of 
1936  provides  for  extension  of  the  right  to  vote.  Communism  in  Russia  is 
not  absolute.  Differences  in  wages  and  salaries  exist;  but  the  vast  inequalities 
of  the  Czarist  period  have  been  removed. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  World  War  II,  Russia  was 
somewhat  isolated  from  other  powerful  nations  because  many  people  in 
these  nations  distrusted  Communist  policies  — especially  the  idea  of  World 
Revolution.  Recently  this  part  of  Communist  theory  has  been  officially  aban- 
doned by  the  Soviet  government.  Russia’s  agreement  with  Germany  in  1939 
startled  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  rest  of  the  world  was  startled  again 
by  the  magnificent  offensives  with  which  Russia  turned  back  the  attacks  of 
the  Nazis  when  Hitler  broke  the  Russian  agreement  and  invaded  Russia. 


THE  STORY  OF  RUSSIA 


With  the  British,  the  Chinese,  and  the  United  States,  Russia  was  a member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Russian  contributions  to  the  world’s  literature  and  music  and  science 
have  been  impressive.  The  novels  of  Tolstoy  and  Doestoevski  and  Turgenev^ 
and  the  poetry  of  Pushkin,  are  part  of  the  indispensable  literature  of  the 
world.  Tchaikovsky,  Rachmaninoff,  Rimski-Korsakov,  Prokofieff,  and  Sho- 
stakovich are  known  to  lovers  of  music  the  world  over.  In  science,  Men- 
deleyev, Metchnikoff,  and  Pavlov  have  made  distinguished  contributions. 

SELF-TEST 

In  this  story  of  Russia,  do  whatever  the  statements  call  for. 

7.  Russia’s  vast  territory  stretches  from in  the  northwest  to 

in  the  east.  In  the  north,  Russians  live  near  the Circle.  In  the 

south  are  the and Seas.  Many  Russians  show  by  their  features  and 

coloring  that  they  are  of , , or origin.  Russia  is  well  supplied  with 

natural , but  the  size  of  the  country  has  created  problems  of and  . 

//.  In  ancient  times  Slavic  peoples  settled  along  such  rivers  as  the , 

the , and  the . Then  in  the  Ninth  Century  came  the who  organ- 

ized the  natives  into  self-protecting  communities.  Hundreds  of  years  later  in 
the  13th  Century,  Russia  was  overrun  by  the who  added  their  racial  char- 
acteristics to  those  of  the and  the  Slavs,  who  had  mixed  together.  Finally, 

after  about  (100,  300,  500)  years,  the  Russian  princes  became  stronger  and 

one  of  them,  the  Grand  Duke  of , freed  Russia  from  the  yoke  of  the 

(western,  eastern,  northern)  peoples.  From  the  time  of  the  first  Romanov 
until  the  year  (1918,  1776,  1917,  1789)  Russia  was  ruled  over  by  a series  of 

extremely  despotic  autocrats.  One  of  these  rulers,  who  was  called , tried 

to  Europeanize  Russia.  The  Russian  Revolution  in  the  year swept  away 

most  of  the  old  imperial  Russia.  Now  the  nation  goes  by  the  name  of  U.S.S.R. 

These  letters  mean . The  government  is  in  the  control  of 

the pafty. 

III.  Russia’s  gifts  to  civilization  in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts  include  such 

names  as , who  wrote,  as  a converted  aristocrat,  of  the  social  evils  of  his 

day.  Some  of  the  other  Russian  writers  are , , - — , and . 

The  grimness  of  much  of  Russian  literature,  tinged  as  it  is  with  the  spirit  of 

, is  due  to  the  social  conditions  which  existed  under  the  imperial  rulers. 

The  greatest  name  in  Russian  music  is  that  of . Other  well-known  names 

of  Russian  musicians  are  , who  wrote  the  Song  of  India;  whose 

Prelude  in  C Sharp  Minor  is  a familiar  number  on  the  concert  platform;  and 
— — , whose  Seventh  Symphony  is  well-liked  in  this  country.  Three  well- 
known  Russian  scientists  are , , and . 

IV.  Study  the  map  of  Russia  on  page  244,  keeping  always  in  mind 
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what  you  have  already  learned  in  the  story  of  Russia.  Then  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper. 

(1)  Why  would  you  expect  Russia  to  be  somewhat  like  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  somewhat  like  the  countries  of  the  Orient? 

(2)  What  is  the  significance  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  map  ? 

(3)  Russia  has  long  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  seaports.  Name  and 
locate  the  seaports  on  which  the  Russians  chiefly  depend  for  access  to  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world. 

(4)  What  changes  in  Russia  are  symbolized  by  the  tools  and  machines 
in  the  sketches? 

(5)  Which  of  the  many  rivers  shown  on  the  map  have  been  most  impor- 
tant in  the  story  of  Russia  ? 

(6)  What  would  you  assume  about  the  climate  of  Russia  after  a study  of 
the  map  ? 

(7)  Where  is  Russia’s  most  fertile  agricultural  region? 

(8)  Where  is  the  best  grazing  land  ? 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Ma\er  and  Artist 

1.  Draw  a large  outline  map  of  Russia,  and  indicate  on  it  the  variety  and 
location  of  her  many  natural  resources.  See  Atlas  of  Global  Geography  by 
Erwin  Raisz;  New  World  Horizons,  by  Chester  Lawrence;  or  other  modern 
atlases  and  books  of  economic  geography. 

2.  Draw  a cartoon  that  catches  the  meaning  of  some  interesting  incident 
or  aspect  of  the  story  of  Russia.  For  example:  “The  Russian  Bear  Takes 
Strides”;  “The  Airplane  Conquers  Russia’s  Vast  Distances”;  “The  Union 
of  149  Languages.” 

3.  Make  a comparison  chart  in  parallel  columns  for  Canada,  Russia, 
and  another  nation  that  you  have  studied.  Use  headings  such  as  “Area,” 
“Kind  of  Government,”  “Natural  Resources,”  “Recreation,”  “Schools,” 
“Industries.” 

Topics  for  Tallis 

1.  “ In  the  time  of  the  Czars.”  Prepare  a talk  on  life  in  Russia  during  the 
years  preceding  World  War  I.  See  Green  Worlds,  by  Maurice  Hindus;  The 
Education  of  a Princess,  by  Grand  Duchess  Marie. 

2.  “Siberia— vast  and  unknown.”  To  most  Canadians,  the  name  Si- 
beria brings  to  mind  immense  distances  of  barren,  frozen  land.  Prepare  a 
talk  about  Siberia  that  describes  its  present  conditions  and  future  possibilities. 
Make  your  discussion  a lively  blend  of  history,  geography,  and  description. 
See  Emil  Lengyel’s  Siberia. 
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3.  “ Many  families  under  one  roof:’  Prepare  a talk  about  the  many  peo- 
ples of  different  customs  and  language  that  work  together  in  the  Soviet  State. 
See  Life,  March  29,  1943.  See  also  Land  of  the  Soviets,  by  Nikolas  Mikhailov, 
or  Peoples  of  the  USSR,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong. 

Assignments  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

1.  After  visiting  one  of  the  new  industrial  centers,  the  reporter  writes  an 
article  about  Russian  industry  under  the  Soviets.  See  “ Valiant  Russia’s  Indus- 
trial Might,”  by  John  Scott,  National  Geographic  Magazine,  November,  1943. 
See  also  Made  in  Russia,  by  William  Chapman  White. 

2.  The  reporter,  writing  about  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
sends  a dispatch  to  his  paper  that  describes  some  of  the  causes  of  disagreement 
and  explains  the  issues  involved.  See  AP,  the  Story  of  the  News,  by  Oliver 
Gremling. 

3.  The  reporter  writes  a biographical  article  about  Stalin  for  a popular 
magazine.  See  “ Stalin  ” in  Men  of  Power,  by  Albert  Carr;  or  in  Rulers  of  the 
World,  by  Maurice  Crain. 

Ideas  for  Your  Little  T heater 

1.  Arrange  a program  of  Russian  music.  Try  to  secure  phonograph  rec- 
ords of  at  least  one  composition  by  each  of  the  Russian  composers  mentioned 
in  your  test. 

2.  Write  a short  play  that  dramatizes  an  incident  from  the  life  of  Peter 
the  Great,  or  Tchaikovsky.  For  information  about  Peter  the  Great,  see  Famous 
Men  of  Modern  Times,  by  John  Haaren  and  Addison  Poland;  or  Van  Loons 
Lives,  by  W.  H.  Van  Loon.  For  information  about  Tchaikovsky,  see  Stormy 
Victory,  by  Claire  Lee  Purdy;  or  Complete  Boo\  of  the  Great  Musicians,  by 
Percy  Scholes  and  Will  Earhart. 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Alexander  I,  Alexander  II,  Catherine  the  Great,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Lenin, 
Mendeleyev,  Nicholas  II,  Peter  the  Great,  Raghmaninoff,  Stalin,  Tolstoy, 
Trotsky,  Tchaikovsky.  Select  at  least  three  of  the  people  listed  above,  or  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  story  of  Russia,  for  biographical  portraits  in  your 
Album. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

Comptons  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Russia  and  Index. 

Hindus,  Maurice.  Humanity  Uprooted.  An  interpretation  of  the  methods  and 

results  of  the  Soviets. 

, Mother  Russia.  How  the  average  Russian  man  and  woman  lives  and 

works  in  wartime  to  make  possible  the  military  miracles  achieved  by  the 

Russian  army. 
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Hindus,  Maurice.  Green  Worlds.  The  author  writes  of  his  boyhood  in  Russia, 
his  life  as  an  immigrant  to  America,  and  the  changes  in  the  two  countries 
during  his  lifetime. 

Lengyel,  Emil.  Siberia.  “ Soviet  Asia  controls  key  positions  in  relation  to  all 
the  strategical  fronts  of  the  world,  the  only  country  having  such  an  ad- 
vantage.” 

Life  Magazine,  March  29,  1943.  “ Special  Issue  U.S.S.R.”  “ 100,000,000  have 
learned  to  read  and  write.” 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia.  The  Education  of  a Princess.  An  enthralling 
autobiography  that  tells  of  the  childhood,  education,  and  training  of  a 
Russian  princess,  and  of  her  thrilling  experiences  as  a young  woman  in 
escaping  the  Bolsheviks  during  the  Revolution. 

Mikhailov,  Nikolas.  Land  of  the  Soviets.  An  excellent  book  of  geography 
that  describes  the  vast  country  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  many  and  varied 
peoples  that  live  and  work  together  under  the  new  Russian  state. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  July,  1942.  “ Roaming  Russia’s  Caucasus,”  by 
Rolf  Singer.  “ The  Caucasus  is  a plant  hunter’s  paradise.” 

, December,  1942.  “ Mother  Volga  Defends  Her  Own,”  by  Maynard  O. 

Williams.  “ There  she  flows,  Russia’s  Mississippi,  which  unites  the  land 
from  snowy  pine  forest  to  hot  salt  desert.” 

, May,  1943.  “ Valiant  Russia’s  Industrial  Might,”  by  John  Scott.  “ I saw 

a city  spring  from  nothing.” 

, November,  1943.  “ I Learn  About  the  Russians,”  by  Eddy  Gilmore. 

“ The  Russians  like  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a large  way.” 

Newman,  E.  M.  Seeing  Russia.  “ Books  in  abundance  but  only  those  which 
the  censor  allows.” 

Rugg,  Harold.  Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World.  Russia;  and  the 
Russian  people.  “ Not  a village  but  has  ways  of  its  own.” 

, Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures.  Russia:  New  Experi- 
ments in  Government.  “ Slowly  throughout  the  huge  land,  from  cities  to 
villages,  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread.” 

Skariatina,  Irina.  First  to  Go  Bac\.  A member  of  the  Russian  nobility  finds 
strong  contrasts  between  the  Russia  she  knew  and  the  Russia  of  today. 

The  Survey  Graphic.  February,  1944.  “ American-Russian  Frontiers.”  An 
analysis  of  different  aspects  of  Russian  life  to  aid  Americans  in  under- 
standing Russia  and  the  Russian  viewpoint. 

White,  William  Chapman.  Made  in  Russia.  The  arts,  handicrafts,  customs, 
and  social  life  of  the  Russian  people. 

Williams,  A.  R.  The  Soviets.  Eighty-eight  questions  and  answers  cover  al- 
most all  phases  of  Russian  life  and  government,  and  make  this  book  a 
very  readable  source  of  information. 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  “ The  Story  of  Russia  and  Index. 
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Qhina  £>oo\s  Forward 

here  is  the  East  before  you ! In  the  center  of  the  map  on  the  two  pages 
preceding  this  one  you  see  China  Proper,  a land  of  river  valleys  and  mountain 
ranges.  The  two  greatest  river  valleys  of  China  are  those  of  the  Yellow  River 
in  the  north  and  the  Yangtze  to  the  south.  The  Yellow  River  winds  eastward 
across  the  dusty  rich  plain  of  northern  China.  In  the  story  which  follows  you 
will  learn  why  it  has  been  called  “ China’s  Sorrow.”  In  the  south-central  part 
trace  the  Yangtze.  It  is  the  waterway  to  the  interior  of  China. 

The  southern  part  of  China  reaches  to  the.  jungle  lands  of  Indo-China0 
The  back  door  of  China  is  the  “ roof  of  the  world,”  the  Himalaya  -Moun- 
tains, and  the  high,  bleak  plateau  of  Tibet.  On  the  north  are  the  wind-swept 
Gobi  Desert  of  Mongolia  and  the  rich  lands  of  Manchuria,  from  whence 
came  the  conquerors  who  ruled  China  for  centuries. 

The  long  coastline  of  China  is  washed  by  the- mighty  Pacific.  Not  far 
to  the  East  and  Northeast  lie  the  islands  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  You  will 
read  in  the  story  which  follows  of  great  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
China  as  it  becomes  a modern  nation.  You  will  read  too  of  the  Japanese 
aggression  in  China  which  was  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  World  War  II. 
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Chapter  1 ~ The  Modern  World  Looks  at  Ancient  China 


The  history  of  China  reveals  an  an- 
cient civilization.  The  story  of  China 
begins  at  the  time  when  ancient  civiliza- 
tions flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  in  the  land  “ between  the  rivers.” 
But  unlike  the  early  civilizations  of 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  China’s  lives 
on  today.  Between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Chinese  nation  came  into  being.  Thus 
China  is  now  about  four  thousand  vears 
old. 

For  years  we  people  of  the  Western 
world  — Europe  and  the  Americas  — 
looked  upon  China  as  the  unchanging 
giant  of  the  Orient. 

It  is  true  that  China  long  remained 
industrially  undeveloped  compared  to 
countries  of  the  Western  world.  But  the 
Chinese  have  good  reason  to  take  pro- 
found pride  in  their  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. At  the  time  when  Caesar  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  British  Isles  and  found 
priests  who  worshiped  under  the  sacred 
oaks,  the  Chinese  had  already  existed 
as  a nation  for  some  two  thousand  years. 
They  had  an  organized  government,  an 
emperor  who  believed  that  the  gods  ex- 
pected him  to  serve  his  people,  a royal 
library  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  and 
many  other  evidences  of  a high  degree 
of  culture. 

When  the  great  Venetian  traveler, 
Marco  Polo,  returned  from  China  to 
Italy,  in  the  13th  Century,  China  had  a 
much  higher  civilization  than  any 
country  of  Europe.  People  ate  from  por- 
celain dishes  instead  of  wooden  plat- 
ters as  in  Europe;  almost  everyone, 
except  the  very  poorest,  had  at  least  one 
silk  gown.  In  Europe  many  wealthy 
people  had  never  seen  silk. 


China  is  taking  her  place  among  mod- 
ern nations.  China’s  future  may  prove 
to  be  even  more  interesting  than  her 
glorious  past.  China  is  a large  country, 
much  larger  than  our  own  country.  The 
Chinese  people,  about  450,000,000  in 
number,  make  up  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world.  China  also  has  vast 
natural  resources,  a great  part  of  which 
are  still  undeveloped. 

You  probably  know  something  of  the 
vital  part  played  by  China  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  against  the  Axis  in  World 
War  II.  The  war  brought  the  end  of 
certain  treaties  which  had  given  the 
Western  powers  unusual  rights  in 
China.  They  are  commonly  referred  to 
as  extraterritorial  rights  and  gave  West- 
ern peoples  commercial  and  legal  privi- 
leges at  the  expense  of  China.  With  the 
end  of  these  treaties  China  has  been 
rapidly  becoming  an  independent  coun- 
try, free  from  Western  interference.  The 
Chinese  government  has  also  been  inter- 
ested in  modernizing  China,  as  well  as 
making  her  completely  independent. 
Even  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
China  continued  to  lay  large-scale  plans 
for  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  As  China  does  become  indus- 
trialized and  her  resources  are  more  fully 
developed,  she  will  certainly  play  a major 
role  in  Oriental  politics,  as  well  as  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Canada’s  interest  in  China.  The  story 
of  China  is  of  particular  interest  to  a 
Canada  assuming  direction  of  her  own 
foreign  affairs.  Our  Province  of  British 
Columbia  faces  China  across  the  Pacific 
and  seeks  an  outlet  to  the  Orient.  China 
is  developing  industrially  and  will  in 
the  future  need  many  Canadian  pro- 
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The  Oldest  Astronomical  Observatory  in  the  World 
This  ancient  observatory  was  built  on  the  walls  of  Peiping  by  Kublai  Khan  in  the  13th 
Century.  It  was  looted  by  the  Germans  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  some  of  the 
instruments  were  later  replaced  by  models. 


ducts  to  help  in  her  development.  In  re- 
turn, China  has  many  raw  materials  to 
offer  us.  In  recognition  of  our  closer 
ties,  Canada  has  recently  established 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
China.  With  the  development  of  strato- 
sphere flying,  Canada  will  be  closer  to 
Nanking  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  our  ties  with  China  will  grow 
stronger  than  they  have  ever  been. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  certain  bar- 
riers to  our  understanding  of  China.  We 
can  appreciate  the  history  of  Europe,  for 


our  forefathers  came  from  " the  old 
country.”  But  the  story  of  China  for  most 
of  us  has  been  a closed  book.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Chinese  is  strange  to  us 
and  difficult  to  learn,  their  social  cus- 
toms are  different  from  ours,  and  their 
land  — until  the  coming  of  the  airplane 
— has  seemed  far  away.  But  now  that 
China  is  taking  her  place  as  a modern 
nation  and  the  world  is,  in  effect,  shrink- 
ing in  size,  we  are  learning  more  about 
our  great  neighbor  in  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere. 
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Unfortunately,  some  Western  busi- 
nessmen in  the  Orient  have  in  the  past 
been  less  enlightened  or  well  informed 
than  others,  and  have  shown  an  attitude 
of  superiority  toward  Chinese  people. 
Also  they  have  sometimes  ruthlessly  ex- 
ploited China’s  resources.  Naturally  the 
cultivated  Chinese  were  quick  to  resent 
such  treatment,  particularly  because  it 
was  in  their  own  land.  Certain  of  the 
well-educated  and  aristocratic  Chinese, 
in  their  turn,  have  taken  the  attitude 
that  the  Westerners  are  a young  and 
barbarous  people  with  nothing  to  offer 
the  Orient  except  mechanical  skills  and 


industrial  and  scientific  methods.  Yet  the 
great  bulk  of  people  in  China  and 
Canada  have  shown  considerable  good 
will  toward  each  other,  for,  as  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  wrote, 
“ Between  the  four  seas  all  men  are 
brothers.” 

In  order  to  understand  the  Chinese 
better,  we  shall-  need  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  ancient  civilization, 
to  know  a few  of  their  major  problems, 
and  to  understand  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous trials  and  changes  which  China 
has  been  going  through  in  becoming  a 
modern  nation. 


Qhapter  2 ~ Geography  Set  the  Stage  for  the  Story  of  China 


Greater  China  is  an  immense  terri- 
tory. Greater  China  is  an  immense  coun- 
try of  over  four  million  square  miles 
which  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  It  is  larger  in  area 
than  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America  together.  These  state- 
ments refer  to  Greater  China.  In  order 
not  to  become  confused  we  must  under- 
stand the  difference  between  Greater 
China  and  the  territory  within  it  which 
is  called  China  Proper. 

Five  parts  make  up  Greater  China. 
The  map  on  pages  1248-249!  shows  us 
that  Greater  China  is  really  made  up  of 
five  parts  or  five  separate  countries,  each 


of  which  is  linked  to  the  others,  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  in  history,  in  culture,  and 
in  politics.  Foremost  is  China  Proper, 
which  is  on  the  south  “and  east  with  its 
long  eastern  coastline  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  To  the  west  of  China  Proper  is 
the  high  tableland  and  mountainous  re- 
gion called  Tibet.  North  of  Tibet  is 
China’s  back  door  to  Europe,  the  parched 
desert  stretches  of  a dominion  which  the 
Chinese  call  Sinkiang  [sin'kyahng']. 
East  of  Sinkiang  and  north  of  China 
Proper  is  Mongolia  with  its  famous  Gobi 
[goh'bee]  Desert  and  its  bleak,  windy 
plains.  To  the  northeast  is  Manchuria, 
bordering  on  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  and 
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thus  bringing  China  into  contact  with 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  Manchuria,  Mon- 
golia, Tibet,  and  Sinkiang  have  served 
as  buffer  states,  separating  China  from 
nations  to  the  west,  north,  and  south. 

China  Proper  is  protected  by  ocean, 
mountains,  and  a great  wall.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  that  we  understand  that 
Greater  China  is  made  up  of  these  five 
main  regions.  The  story  which  we  tell 
here  has  to  do  mainly  with  that  part 
known  as  China  Proper.  The  major 
part  of  the  population  of  Greater  China 
is  found  here.  Here  the  great  drama  of 
Chinese  history  has  been  played  and  her 
art  and  culture  developed. 

The  map  on  pages  644-645  shows  us 
that  the  main  part  of  China  Proper 
forms  a triangular-shaped  land  whose 
curving  outer  edge  is  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the 
northeast  a chain  of  mountains  and 
highlands  separates  China  from  Mon- 
golia. On  the  south  and  west  the  mighty 
Himalaya  Mountains  foj-m  a great  nat- 
ural wall  separating  China  from  Burma, 
India,  and  Tibet.  A glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  Great  Wall  which 
the  Chinese  built  to  keep  out  the  Mon- 
golians on  the  north  is  actually  a con- 
tinuation of  another  wall  of  mountains. 
These  are  the  Kun  Lun,  whose  branches 
stem  north  and  east  from  the  Tibetan 
plateau,  and  divide  North  China  from 
South  China.  You  can  see  a picture  of 
the  Great  Wall  on  page  273. 

China  is  like  North  America.  The 
geography  of  China  is  much  like  that  of 
North  America.  In  fact  there  are  no 
two  countries  in  the  world  with  geog- 
raphy and  climate  so  much  alike.  In 
Peiping  in  the  extreme  north  it  is  very 
hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter, 
just  as  in  Regina,  Edmonton  or  Winni- 
peg. In  cities  of  the  south,  such  as 
Canton,  the  climate  is  much  like  that  of 


Florida.  It  is  never  really  cold  in  Can- 
ton, though  there  may  be  days  in  Febru- 
ary when  the  evenings  are  chilly.  West- 
ern China  is  much  like  California,  not 
only  in  its  climate  but  also  in  the  great 
variety  of  its  products. 

But  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the 
climate  of  China  which  is  peculiar  and 
which  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
country.  In  all  parts  of  China  the  win- 
ters are  very  short.  This  means  that  the 
seasons  when  crops  can  be  planted,  cul- 
tivated, and  harvested  are  unusually 
long.  That  is  the  reason  why  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  two  or  more  crops 
per  field  are  grown  each  year. 

China  has  many  natural  resources. 
Much  of  the  forest  land  of  China  has 
been  cleared  so  that  the  land  could  be 
farmed  and  the  wood  used  for  fuel.  The 
unrelenting  search  for  fuel  with  which 
to  cook  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  the  average  Chinese. 

Many  different  plants  grow  in  China. 
From  China  peaches  and  oranges  were 
first  brought  into  the  Western  world, 
and  so  were  many  of  our  common 
flowers  — azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and 
chrysanthemums.  The  poppy,  from 
which  opium  is  made,  has  been  a social 
curse  as  well  as  a medical  blessing  to 
China  and  to  the  world.  Perhaps  the 
most  versatile  Chinese  plant  is  the  bam- 
boo. Young  bamboo  shoots  can  be  eat- 
en, and  many  things  can  be  made  from 
the  grown  plants : paper,  furniture,  boats, 
and  even  houses. 

China’s  mineral  resources  are  great. 
The  Chinese  have  an  almost  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  good  clay  which  they  have 
used  for  centuries  to  make  the  fine  por- 
celain ware  which  has  been  called  china 
from  the  land  of  its  origin.  China  fur- 
nishes three-fourths  of  the  world’s  sup- 
ply of  antimony,  which  is  used  in  type 
metal.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all 
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A Chinese  Farmhouse 

The  life  of  a Chinese  farmer  is  simple  and  frugal.  The  walls  of  this  typical  Chinese 
farmhouse  are  made  of  dried  mud  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  straw.  The  door  of  a 
Chinese  house  is  usually  in  the  longer  side  of  the  building,  as  shown  here. 


for  her  industrial  future,  China  has  great 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron.  And  her  great 
rivers,  when  properly  channeled  and 
harnessed,  can  furnish  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  power  for  the  making  of 
cheap  electricity. 

Besides  her  farming  land,  China  has 
another  source  of  food:  the  waters  of 
China  provide  large  quantities  of  fish, 
more  than  a billion  pounds  a year.  Fish- 
ing is  important  in  all  parts  of  China  ex- 
cept in  the  west. 

China  is  an  agricultural  nation.  China 
is  a fertile  country  and  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  people  is  farming. 
About  eight-tenths  of  the  Chinese  make 
their  living  on  farms,  and  every  Chinese 
is  very  close  to  the  soil  in  his  daily  life. 
Notice  the  typical  Chinese  farmhouse 
pictured  above. 

Chinese  farming  is  quite  different 
from  farming  in  Canada.  In  the  first 
place,  a Chinese  farm  is  small.  One  acre 
is  ample,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  average  Chinese  farmer  can  support 


himself  and  his  family  on  two-thirds  of 
an  acre.  Farming  in  China  is  intensive, 
rather  than  extensive;  it  is  subsistence 
farming,  or  farming  designed  mainly  to 
provide  a livelihood  for  the  owner  and 
his  family,  not  to  produce  quantities  of 
produce  for  the  market. 

There  are  few  cattle  or  large  draft  ani- 
mals on  Chinese  farms.  Most  of  the  Chi- 
nese eat  only  vegetables;  so  they  do  not 
depend  on  animals  for  food.  The  live- 
stock of  the  average  Chinese  farmer  is 
largely  made  up  of  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  and,  most  important  of  all,  pigs. 
Pork  is  the  only  meat  except  fowl  that 
millions  of  Chinese  have  ever  tasted. 
They  say  that  while  cows,  horses,  don- 
keys, camels,  and  mules  all  have  other 
uses,  a pig  is  fit  only  for. food.  Fur- 
thermore, many  devout  Buddhists  who 
would  not  think  of  eating  beef  have  no 
qualms  about  eating  pork.  Also,  of 
course,  a pig  can  root  for  itself  or  live 
on  scraps  and  does  not  require  expensive 
feed.  Since  the  Chinese  farms  are  small. 
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draft  animals  are  not  needed.  Compara- 
tively few  Chinese  use  animals  to  haul 
and  carry  as  do  the  farmers  of  Western 
nations.  The  cheapest  thing  in  China  is 
human  labor.  Hence  man  is  the  chief 
carrier  of  burdens;  he  can  be  kept  alive 
with  a smaller  plot  of  ground,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  food,  than  can  horses 
or  cattle.  He  may  toil  long,  hard  hours 
on  his  few  acres,  or  he  and  his  son  may 
plod  many  miles  to  market  with  heavy 
packs  strapped  to  their  backs. 

China  has  not  had  many  large  indus- 
tries, and  the  symbol  of  wealth  in  China 
has  been  land.  If  a man  had  money  to 
invest  there  was  little  for  him  to  invest 
it  in  except  land.  For  this  reason,  per- 
haps, some  30  percent  of  Chinese  farm- 
ers are  tenants  and  pay  rent  in  produce 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  they  farm. 
Other  Chinese  farmers  are  owners  or 
part-owners  of  their  land. 


North  and  South  China.  The  two 

best  known  parts  of  China  Proper  are 
North  China  and  South  China,  which 
are  separated  by  the  rugged  Ts’in-ling 
[jee'ling']  Mountains,  a branch  of  the 
Kun  Lun  range.  Until  recent  days  they 
have  been  much  more  important  than 
the  lesser  known  Western  China.  North 
and  South  China  present  two  entirely 
different  pictures. 

North  China  is  a great  plain,  practi- 
cally unbroken.  The  land  is  fertile,  but 
some  of  it  does  not  have  enough  water. 
The  southern  part  of  China  is  broken 
up  by  numerous  mountain  ranges,  some 
large,  some  small.  Between  these  moun- 
tain ranges  are  green  and  fertile  valleys 
which  are  well  watered  by  many  rivers 
and  streams.  Much  of  the  mountainside 
land  has  been  terraced  by  the  Chinese 
farmer  so  that  it  can  be  cultivated. 

The  geography  of  North  China  and  of 


w 
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Coolie  Labor  in  Shanghai 

Coolie  labor  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor  in  China.  It  costs  much  less  to  hire  a coolie 
than  to  feed  a horse  or  to  buy  fuel  for  an  automobile.  Coolie  draymen  such  as  these 
earn  only  a few  cents  a day. 
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South  China  is  so  different  that  the  peo- 
ple in  these  two  parts  of  the  country  live 
differently,  have  unlike  problems  to 
meet,  and  often  have  different  ideas  and 
customs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
ways  they  are  surprisingly  alike.  Though 
they  speak  different  dialects  they  have 
the  same  written  language.  They  know 
many  of  the  same  poems  and  stories, 
have  the  same  historical  heroes,  and  have 
in  a general  way  the  same  standard  of 
conduct. 

Rice  eaters  are  in  the  South  and  noo- 
dle eaters  in  the  North.  The  climate  as 
well  as  the  topography  of  a country 
causes  great  differences  in  the  food  hab- 
its of  the  people.  It  is  customary  to 
think  of  Chinese  as  rice  eaters,  but  there 
are  millions  of  Chinese  who  have  never 
seen  a grain  of  rice.  The  numerous  wa- 
terways of  southern  China  make  possi- 
ble the  growing  of  rice  on  the  thousands 
of  little  terraced  fields  which  are  built 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  hills  surrounding 
the  valleys.  Except  in  a few  places  rice 
is  not  grown  north  of  the  Yangtze 
[yahng'tseh'j  River. 

The  great  northern  plains  are  more 
suited  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  barley.  The  result  is  that  while  rice 
is  the  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  South, 
it  is  practically  unknown  in  the  North. 
Barley  is  eaten  there  but  the  most  popu- 
lar food  comes  from  wheat  flour.  This  is 
eaten  in  the  form  of  noodles  or  maca- 
roni. In  fact,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  world  first  heard  about  noodles  and 
similar  dishes  from  China,  when  Marco 
Polo  introduced  Chinese  dishes  into 
Italy. 

The  Yellow  River  winds  its  way 
through  North  China.  Passengers  on 
ships  approaching  the  coast  of  China 
notice  that  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific 
have  changed  their  color,  becoming  a 
yellowish  muddy  blue.  The  change  is 


due  to  the  silt-bearing  waters  of  one  of 
China’s  great  rivers,  the  Hwang  Ho 
[whaling'  hoh'],  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  Yellow  Sea.  As  the  Chinese  word 
for  yellow  is  hwang,  and  for  river,  ho, 
the  name  means  Yellow  River. 

This  mighty  river,  with  its  source  in 
northwestern  China,  meanders  in  great 
bends,  first  north  and  then  south, 
through  the  great  plain  of  North  China, 
until  it  sweeps  eastward  to  deposit  its 
load  of  silt  in  the  ocean.  The  Hwang  Ho 
is  like  our  Mississippi  River  in  some  re- 
spects. Sometimes  it  changes  its  course 
by  miles.  Often  it  breaks  through  the 
levees  and  floods  the  low  farmlands. 
Then  the  cruel  hand  of  famine  strikes 
North  China  and  thousands  die  because 
crops  have  been  washed  away.  For  this 
reason  the  Hwang  Ho  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  “ China’s  Sorrow.”  Al- 
though the  Yellow  River  brings  sorrow, 
it  also,  like  our  Mississippi  and  the  Nile 
of  Egypt,  brings  life  to  the  land  through 
which  it  flows.  It  provides  water  for  ir- 
rigation and  deposits  the  silt  which,  after 
the  floods  have  receded,  leaves  a deposit 
of  fertile  soil.  Also  in  the  long  history  of 
China,  the  Yellow  River  has  often  been 
the  principal  barrier  against  invaders 
from  the  northwest. 

You  may  wonder  where  this  fine  yel- 
low soil  comes  from.  The  whole  plain 
of  North  China  is  covered  with  it  as 
with  a mantle.  It  is  known  as  loess 
[loh'es].  The  loess  gives  its  yellow  hue 
to  all  the  scenery  in  North  China.  Dur- 
ing windstorms  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
fine  yellow  dust.  Buildings,  the  little 
mounds  marking  ancestral  graves  which 
dot  the  fields,  the  leaves  of  what  few 
trees  there  are  — all  are  tinged  with  the 
yellow  dust  of  the  loess.  It  is  thought 
that  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  long 
before  the  Chinese  lived  in  the  land, 
this  peculiar  soil  was  deposited  in  North 
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China  by  great  windstorms.  These 
storms,  it  is  said,  swept  out  of  Mongolia 
carrying  with  them  the  fine  dust-soil, 
leaving  the  plains  of  Mongolia  barren 
and  desert-like  and  covering  the  plains 
of  North  China  with  a cape  of  loess.  As 
a traveler  who  visited  this  region  says  — 

. . . the  most  striking  difference  ...  be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  China  . . . 
is  the  great  boundless  stretch  of  yellow  loess 
in  the  north  which  blankets  every  natural 
feature  and  which  penetrates  everything; 
it  forms  the  soil  from  which  everything 
grows,  it  is  used  to  build  houses  and  walls, 
and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
north  it  fills  the  air  with  a yellow  fog.  so 
dense  that  one  can  hardly  see. 

Wheat,  soybeans,  and  other  crops  feed 
the  people  of  North  China.  The  basin  of 
the  Hwang  Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  is 
crowded  with  millions  of  people  who 
live  there  and  who  must  find  food. 
Signs  of  the  struggle  for  food  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  The  plains  have  been 
cleared  of  all  natural  vegetation  so  that 
there  may  be  more  land  for  the  most 
common  crops  — wheat,  maize,  barley, 
millet,  soybeans,  and  kaolang  or  sor- 
ghum, a plant  which  furnishes  grain, 
syrup,  and  forage.  There  are  no  fences 
to  waste  useful  strips  of  land  and  the 
few  roads  are  likely  to  be  mere  paths  or 
deep  muddy  ruts. 

One  does  not  see  cows  grazing  or 
lambs  scampering  over  green  pastures 
as  in  our  Niagara  peninsula.  There  are 
mainly  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigs. 
It  is  true  that  here  in  North  China  there 
are  hardy  little  horses  which  carry  their 
riders  over  the  plains.  Also  there  are 
oxen  which  pull  the  heaviest  loads  and 
the  camels  which  transport  goods  into 
the  desert  regions.  But  here  as  elsewhere 
in  China,  human  labor  is  cheap.  Men 
carry  packs  on  their  backs  or  often  use 
a large  single-wheeled  wheelbarrow  up- 


on which  the  load  to  be  carried  is  skill- 
fully balanced.  When  the  wind  is  favor- 
able a sail  may  be  Jx>isted  on  a make- 
shift mast  and  the  force  of  the  wind  helps 
push  the  heavy  vehicle.  The  single  wheel 
of  these  barrows  cuts  deep  tracks  in  the 
soft,  dusty  loess  of  the  North  China 
plain.  The  loess  is  so  soft  that  some  old 
roads  in  China  are  worn  down  to  as 
much  as  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  land.  You  may  have  seen  roads  wear- 
ing down  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  parts  of  our  Middle  West  which  also 
have  loess  soil.  The  roads  in  China  have 
been  used  much  longer. 

A rough  silk  is  made  in  North  China. 
Besides  food  crops,  North  China,  par- 
ticularly Shantung  Province,  produces  a 
great  deal  of  silk,  though  of  an  inferior 
quality.  The  best  silk  comes  from  South 
China,  where  the  mulberry  tree  is 
grown.  The  mulberry  tree  will  not  grow 
in  North  China,  but  the  silkworms  there 
feed  on  oak  leaves,  producing  a coarser 
grade  of  silk. 

The  people  of  North  China  feared 
famine  and  respected  government.  Even 
though  the  flat  loess  lands  in  the  basin 
of  the  Hwang  Ho  are  fertile,  the  popu- 
lation is  so  dense  here,  and  the  floods  so 
destructive,  that  the  Chinese  must  work 
hard  in  order  to  avert  famine. 

North  China,  as  you  can  s6,e  by  the  map 
on  pages248-249, touches  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria  on  the  north.  Vast  hordes  of 
conquerors  have  more  than  once  swept 
into  China  from  these  regions.  Because 
of  the  geographic  location  of  North 
China,  the  people  have  feared  invasions. 
They  have,  unlike  their  southern  coun- 
trymen, paid  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  art  of  war.  All  of  the  great  mili- 
tary leaders  of  China,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent century,  came  from  the  north.  In 
fact,  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
[chyahng'  kai'shek']  was  the  first  Chi- 
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nese  born  south  of  the  Yangtze  River  to 
become  an  outstanding  military  figure. 

The  peasant  farmers  of  North  China 
throughout  the  centuries  became  used  to 
a strong  central  government.  During  the 
centuries  that  the  government  of  China 
was  in  Peking  (now  Peiping)  it  held  a 
very  firm  control  on  North  China  but 
exerted  less  authority  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  country.  The 
result  was  that  revolutionary  societies 
flourished  in  South  China  and  in  West- 
ern China,  but  they  were  rigidly  sup- 
pressed in  the  North. 

Foreign  ideas  of  all  kinds  found  a less 
ready  acceptance  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South,  for  it  was  far  away  from  such 
foreign  centers  as  Shanghai  and  Hong 
Kong.  Chinese  from  South  China  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  world,  but  north- 
ern Chinese  have  seldom  gone  to  any 
foreign  countries.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  North  China  is  much  more  con- 
servative than  South  China,  and  has 
made  less  progress. 

The  Yangtze  is  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  rivers.  Imagine  a river  valley 
about  three  times  as  large  as  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  containing  two  hundred 
million  people  or  almost  twenty  times 
as  many  as  live  in  all  Canada.  Such  is 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Yangtze-kiang. 
This  mighty  river  weaves  its  way  for 
thirty-two  hundred  miles  across  south- 
ern and  central  China  until  it  empties 
into  the  ocean  at  the  farthest  outer  curve 
of  the  coast  of  China.  Although  part  of 
this  river  is  located  in  South  China  it 
marks  the  division  between  the  civiliza- 
tions of  North  and  South  China. 

The  Yangtze  is  the  great  inland  water 
highway  of  China.  What  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  sys- 
tem are  to  the  interior  of  Canada,  the 
Yangtze  is  to  China.  In  fact,  the 
Yangtze  is  even  more  important,  because 


China  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  roads 
and  railroads.  Ocean-going  ships  can 
steam  six  hundred  miles  up  its  course, 
and  the  smaller  craft  can  carry  their 
passengers  and  goods  fourteen  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  Unlike  the  meander- 
ing Yellow  River,  the  Yangtze  does  not 
flow  on  a plain,  but  along  a hard  river 
bed  between  secure  banks  and  often 
high  bluffs. 

Many  of  China’s  most  important  cities 
are  located  on  the  Yangtze.  About  six 
hundred  miles  inland  is  the  busy  com- 
mercial city  of  Hankow.  It  has  a popu- 
lation of  over  one  and  a half  million 
people.  Because  of  its  central  location 
and  because  it  is  an  important  trading 
center,  we  may  think  of  Hankow  as  the 
Toronto  of  China.  Nanking,  less  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  was 
an  important  center  of  government  be- 
fore World  War  II,  and  may  again  be- 
come a great  center.  On  the  coast  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  is  the  seaport 
of  Shanghai.  It  is  the  Montreal  of 
China  and  the  country’s  busiest  center 
of  trade.  Each  day,  in  normal  times, 
dozens  of  ships  from  foreign  lands  ar- 
rive at  this  port  with  cargoes  of  West- 
ern-made goods,  many  tons  of  which  are 
sent  into  the  interior  of  China  by  the 
way  of  the  Yangtze  River.  Down  the 
Yangtze  come  vessels  laden  with  the 
products  of  China,  which  are  loaded  in- 
to the  steamers  at  Shanghai  and  sent  to 
many  ports  of  the  world.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  carried  by  vessels  entering 
and  clearing  the  port  of  Shanghai  is 
normally  about  the  same  as  that  in  New 
York. 

The  fertile  valleys  of  southern  China 
are  well  watered.  In  North  China  we 
found  a flat  yellow  plain  upon  which 
winds  the  Hwang  Ho.  In  South  China 
there  are  mountains  and  many  valleys, 
but  a total  absence  of  the  loess  soil  which 
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vers  the  north.  The  fertile  valleys  of 
.he  South  are  well  watered  by  many 
rivers,  the  greatest  of  which,  we  have 
learned,  is  the  mighty  Yangtze,  which 
has  several  important  tributaries.  The 
climate,  too,  is  different  from  that  of 
North  China.  The  sun  is  warm,  the 
rains  are  frequent,  and  there  are  no 
bleak  winters  to  discourage  the  farmer. 

Rice  is  king  in  South  China.  In  many 
shallow  swamplike  fields  the  green 
shoots  of  the  rice  plant  may  be  seen. 
Awkward,  fierce-looking  water  buffa- 
loes slosh  along,  dragging  the  farmers’ 
crude  cultivators.  This  useful  beast  takes 
the  place  of  the  ox,  the  occasional  horse, 
and  the  camel  of  the  North.  There  are 
few  carts  or  wheelbarrows  in  South 
China,  for  in  the  South  rivers  and  ca- 
nals are  the  roads,  and  boats  are  the 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  probable 
that  China  has  more  small  boats  than 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  together.  Anyone  who  travels 
about  the  country  can  readily  believe 
that  this  is  true  for  he  is  seldom  out  of 
sight  of  a sail.  Of  course  many  of  these 
boats  are  the  flat-bottomed  craft  which 
the  farmer  poles  through  creeks  and 
canals.  Besides  boats  which  are  used  for 
transportation,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  houseboats  which  provide 
dwelling  places  for  the  very  poor.  The 
boat  population  of  Canton  alone  is  said 
to  number  one  hundred  thousand. 

South  China  has  tropical  fruits  and 
tea.  In  this  well-watered  southern  land, 
famines  are  not  so  frequent  as  on  the 
plains  of  the  Hwang  Ho.  When  fam- 
ines do  occur  in  the  South  they  are 
caused  by  the  flooding  of  a river  valley 
which  destroys  crops.  Transportation 
in  China  is  still  poor  and  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  sending  food  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another  in  order  to  relieve  such 
a famine  when  it  does  occur.  In  addition 


to  the  abundant  crops  of  rice  grown  in 
South  China,  many  other  products  are 
raised.  Tropical  fruits  are  common.  Tea 
plants  flourish  on  the  hillsides,  furnish- 
ing the  Chinese  with  their  most  cher- 
ished drink. 

South  China  produces  fine  silk.  South 
China  is  a great  silk  producing  coun- 
try. The  best  silk  is  made  from  the 
cocoons  of  silkworms  which  have  fed 
on  mulberry  leaves.  The  mulberry  tree 
flourishes  in  South  China.  So  it  is  South 
China  which  has  produced  the  shim- 
mering silks  which  have  made  China 
famous  throughout  history. 

The  people  of  South  China  have  an 
independent  spirit.  Just  as  the  geography 
in  the  South  is  different  from  that  of 
North  China,  so  too  are  the  people  and 
their  manner  of  living.  The  people  of 
the  South  are  darker  than  those  of  the 
North  and  have  broader  noses,  perhaps 
because  of  their  mixture  with  the  neigh- 
boring peoples  of  Malaya  and  Indo- 
china. 

The  southern  Chinese  have  not 
learhed  to  respect  a strong  central  gov- 
ernment as  much  as  the  northern  Chi- 
nese do,  although  we  should  realize 
that  the  Chinese  do  not  feel  about  cen- 
tral government  as  we  do.  Independent 
local  governments  in  the  villages  and 
cities  of  the  South  were  long  the  rule. 
Hence  the  southern  Chinese  developed 
a spirit  of  independence  which  still 
exists.  Often  the  government  in  North 
China,  with  the  capital  at  Peiping  (for- 
merly Peking),  tried  to  control  the 
southern  provinces,  but  such  attempts 
usually  failed.  Thus  the  South  became 
more  open  than  the  North  to  new  polit- 
ical ideas. 

Western  China,  a little  known  region. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  China  Proper  are  sepa- 
rated into  two  natural  divisions  by  rug- 
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Ming  Sung  Shipyard 


This  shipyard  is  on  the  Yangtze  River  at  Chungking,  former  capital  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  At  this  port  the  large  junks  that  bring  cargoes  up  the  river  are  unloaded 
into  smaller  vessels  that  can  navigate  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  Land  transportation 
through  this  mountainous  region  of  Western  China  is  extremely  difficult. 


ged  mountains.  A glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  a third  natural  division  is 
found  in  the  West,  where  high  moun- 
tain ranges  form  a barrier,  the  fringe  of 
a shelf  which  is  marked  farther  west  by 
the  Himalayas.  It  was  over  this  moun- 
tainous country  that  airplanes  operated 
in  World  War  II,  carrying  vital  cargoes 
from  India  into  Western  China.  This  is 
the  least  known  part  of  China,  a part 
that  was  formerly  looked  on  by  the  Chi- 
nese the  way  Russians  once  looked  on 
Siberia.  In  the  old  days  of  Manchu  rule 
(before  the  Chinese  Republic  was  found- 
ed) an  official  who  was  transferred  to 
this  area  felt  that  he  had  been  given  a 
death  sentence.  Western  China  was  a 
place  full  of  mystery  and  real  or  imag- 
ined dangers.  Some  of  the  dangers  were 
real  enough,  for  on  the  Burma  border 
there  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most 


dangerous  malaria  sections  in  the  whole 
world. 

The  barrier  of  mountains,  which  iso- 
lated this  part  of  China  from  the  rest 
of  the  country,  was  to  prove  of  immeas- 
urable benefit  to  the  country  in  World 
War  II  when  the  Japanese  armies  began 
moving  westward  along  the  Yangtze. 
The  Chinese  government  moved  to 
Chungking  and  established  its  main 
armies  there.  Industries,  factories,  and 
even  the  Chinese  universities  were 
transferred  there,  sometimes  piecemeal. 
Millions  of  refugees  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  also  moved  into  this  area 
which  in  a few  months  was  changed 
from  one  of  the  least  important  to  the 
most  important  part  of  China. 

West  of  the  forbidding  mountain 
ranges  and  east  of  the  higher  Himalayas 
there  are  several  great  upland  plains,  the 
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most  famous  one  being  the  Red  Basin. 
(See  the  map,  pages  248-2491)  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  earth  and 
is  densely  populated.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  great,  areas  are  irrigated  by  a 
system  of  reservoirs  and  canals  built  by 
a famous  Chinese  engineer  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago.  There  are  no 
sharp  distinctions  between  the  seasons 
on  these  upland  plains,  and  several  crops 
a year  are  grown.  It  is  said  that  every 
day  in  the  year  seeds  are  being  planted 
in  the  Red  Basin  and  crops  are  being 
harvested.  This  plain  is  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level.  Farther  to  the 
south  is  the  loftier  Yunnan  plain,  six 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  It  was 
across  Yunnan  that  the  famous  Burma 
Road,  China’s  “ life  line,”  wound  in 
World  War  II. 

Western  China  produces  practically 
everything  that  is  produced  in  either 
North  or  South  China:  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  hemp,  ramie  (from  which  grass 
cloth  is  made),  rice,  wheat,  corn,  sugar 
cane,  oranges,  apples,  peaches.  Fishing 
is  not  important  here  as  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  China,  but  the  district  is  fa- 
mous for  its  own  breed  of  pigs.  An 
abundant  supply  of  food  is  produced  in 
normal  times. 

Largely  because  they  could  not  find  a 
market  for  their  surplus  crops  the  farm- 
ers of  this  area  many  years  ago  turned 
to  the  growing  of  opium,  for  that  drug 
sells  for  a very  high  price  and  is  easily 
transported.  The  Chinese  government 
has  made  a successful  attempt  to  stamp 
out  the  opium  traffic  with  the  result  that 


the  growth  of  the  opium  poppy  had 
practically  ceased  until  the  Japanese, 
during  World  War  II,  attempted  to 
spread  the  opium  habit  more  widely. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Chi- 
nese government  in  Chungking,  a great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
development  of  this  hitherto  neglected 
area.  Highways  over  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  drive  a car  have  been  built,  crude 
airfields  have  been  laid  out,  and  a start 
has  been  made  in  the  building  of  rail- 
ways. As  Japanese  forces  threatened  the 
coast  a great  many  factories  were  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chungking  and  other 
new  factories  constructed.  From  being 
the  most  backward  and  isolated  section 
of  the  country,  Western  China  is  very 
gradually  becoming  somewhat  modern- 
ized. 

Workmen,  tradespeople,  and  mer- 
chants live  in  the  Chinese  cities.  Many 
of  the  centers  of  population  in  China 
are  walled  cities.  In  recent  years  the 
walls  of  some  cities  have  been  torn  down 
to  make  room  for  motor  roads.  Although 
the  cities  differ  in  some  respects,  each 
is  typically  Chinese.  In  the  coastal  or 
river  cities  there  is  usually  a water  front 
with  its  mass  of  boats.  Small  shops 
where  whole  families  live,  work,  and 
trade,  and  large  business  houses  owned 
by  wealthy  merchants  and  filled  with 
the  art  and  wealth  of  China  may  be 
seen  in  all  cities.  In  a few  are  located 
foreign  sections  in  which  people  from 
the  Occident  live  and  carry  on  their  of- 
ficial and  business  affairs  much  as  they 
would  in  their  own  countries. 
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Chapter  3 ~ The  Chinese  Have  Sought  Security  from  Foreign 
Exploitation  and  Civil  Strife 


Changing  China.  In  relating  the  story 
of  many  of  the  nations,  such  as  England 
or  France,  we  have  traced  the  main 
thread  from  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  present 
the  story  of  China  in  this  way.  The  ac- 
count of  four  thousand  years  of  chang- 
ing rulers  with  ideas  and  names  strange 
to  us  of  the  Western  world  would  be 
unnecessarily  confusing.  But  modern 
China  is  being  built  on  the  foundations 
of  ancient  Chinese  civilization.  Thus 
we  should  know  something  about  the 
last  of  the  Chinese  dynasties  and  the 
way  in  which  it  came  to  be  overthrown. 

Manchu  invaders  founded  a dynasty. 
The  natives  of  Mongolia  and  Man- 
churia are  not  settled  farmers  like  the 
Chinese,  but  are  nomadic  and  make 
their  living  by  herding  sheep  and  cattle. 
They  have  more  than  once  invaded 
China,  in  spite  of  the  Great  Wall  which 
the  Chinese  built  about  200  b.c.  to  keep 
them  out.  (See  map,  pages  248-249)  The 
Manchurians,  or  Manchus,  conquered 
China  in  the  17th  Century  and  ruled  it 
until  they  were  overthrown  by  revolu- 
tion in  1911.  Throughout  all  these  years 
the  Manchus  remained  separate  from 
the  Chinese  people  they  ruled.  They  had 
their  own  laws  and  special  privileges. 
The  Manchu  government  was  naturally 
not  popular  with  the  people.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  Century  it  had  grown 
corrupt  and  indifferent.  There  were  nu- 
merous revolts  against  it.  In  the  greatest 
of  these,  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  mil- 
lions of  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict  were  killed  by  violence  and 
butchery. 


The  Western  world  made  demands 
on  China.  The  Chinese  had  had  little 
contact  with  the  Western  world  .except 
through  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese seamen,  who  had  first  gone  to 
China  to  trade  in  the  16th  Century. 
Then  in  the  19th  Century,  when  China 
was  going  through  these  disturbances 
at  home,  the  West  again  knocked  at  her 
gates.  She  found  herself  faced  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  great  Western  powers  who 
wanted  territory  or  greater  trading  privi- 
leges in  China.  Twice  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  Century  China  found  herself 
at  war  with  Great  Britain  over  trade 
rights.  For  one  thing,  British  merchants 
insisted  on  trading  in  opium  in  China, 
although  the  Chinese  wished  to  forbid 
such  trade.  In  both  these  wars  China  was 
defeated  and  forced  to  yield  to  Britain’s 
demands.  Other  nations  did  not  wish  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  race  to  secure  ad- 
vantages in  China  Proper  or  in  Greater 
China.  The  French  established  an  em- 
pire in  Indo-China.  In  the  20th  Cen- 
tury Russia  was  given  land  in  Man- 
churia which  she  wanted  for  the  ice-free 
port  of  Vladivostok  [vlah'di  vos  tok']. 
To  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  China  granted  the  right  to 
trade  in  certain  ports  called  “ treaty 
ports.”  Some  ports  were  leased  to  the 
foreigners.  Foreigners  even  controlled 
Chinese  tariffs,  or  tax  payments  on  im- 
ports, in  order  to  guarantee  payment  of 
loans  which  they  had  made  to  the 
Chinese. 

China  itself  began  to  be  divided  into 
“ spheres  of  influence.”  One  of  the  great 
powers,  such  as  France,  Britain,  or  Ger- 
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Philip  D.  Gendreau,  N.  Y. 

The  Bund  — Shanghai 


Shanghai  is  the  principal  port  of  central  China.  It  became  an  open  treaty  port  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  Century,  and  British,  French,  and ‘American  foreign  settlements  were 
established  there.  This  photograph  shows  the  famous  Bund,  or  embanked  thoroughfare, 
which  runs  along  the  river  frontage  of  the  foreign  settlements. 


many,  would  ask  for  all  the  commercial 
concessions  such  as  railroads,  mines,  and 
so  on,  in  a given  province. 

Japan  took  Korea.  China  was  also 
faced  by  the  demands  of  her  Oriental 
neighbor,  Japan.  For  hundreds  of  years 
the  Japanese  had  been  coming  as  pirates 
to  the  coast  of  China.  They  had  first  in- 
vaded Korea,  or  Chosen,  in  the  16th 
Century.  In  1894  they  waged  war  on 
China  and  took  Korea  for  themselves. 
As  a result  of  this  war  the  Chinese  were 
also  forced  to  give  up  the  island  of  For- 
mosa to  Japan. 

The  Boxer  Rebellion  was  put  down  by 
Western  nations.  Naturally  all  these 
foreign  inroads  were  resented  by  the 


Chinese.  Some  of  the  Chinese  leaders 
thought  that  the  country  should  be 
modernized  so  that  China  could  hold 
her  own  with  foreign  nations.  Others 
wanted  to  cling  to  old  ways,  strengthen 
the  army,  and  drive  the  foreigners  out. 
Some  of  the  latter  group  formed  a secret 
society  called  “ Boxers,”  which  mobbed 
and  looted  and  killed  the  foreigners.  The 
Boxer  Rebellion  (1900)  was  put  down 
only  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  West- 
ern nations  in  China. 

The  United  States  insisted  on  an 
“Open-Door”  Policy.  After  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  the  United  States  objected  to 
China’s  granting  any  further  rights  or 
privileges  to  foreign  powers.  The  United 
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States  insisted  that,  except  for  privileges 
already  given,  all  foreign  nations  were 
from  then  on  to  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment in  China.  Partly  because  the  great 
powers  could  not  come  to  any  other 
agreement  with  one  another  about  their 
different  claims  in  China,  they  agreed  to 
this  policy  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  called  the  “ Open-Door  ” policy. 

The  Manchu  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 
In  1911  a revolution  broke  out  which 
changed  the  whole  course  of  Chinese 
history.  It  brought  the  Manchu  dynasty 
(the  last  of  the  many  dynasties  in  China) 
to  an  end.  Then  a Chinese  republican 
government  was  set  up.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
who  was  called  the  “ father  of  the  revo- 
lution,” was  chosen  as  its  first  president. 
The  republican  government  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  winning  control  over  the  whole 
country,  however,  and  in  about  a year  it 
collapsed. 

Japan  interfered  in  China’s  govern- 
ment. For  about  fifteen  years  after  the 
collapse  of  this  short-lived  republican 
government,  China  was  ruled  by  so- 
called  warlords,  men  who  kept  up  their 
own  private  armies  and  controlled  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  while  they  con- 
tended with  each  other  for  more  power. 
Although  the  world  was  not  aware  of  it 
at  the  time,  the  Japanese  had  long  been 
laying  plans  to  gain  complete  control  of 
China,  and  they  helped  to  keep  China 
weak  and  disorganized  by  lending 
money  to  the  warlords  and  supplying 
them  with  arms. 

In  1915  World  War  I was  being  bit- 
terly fought  on  various  battlefronts  in 
Europe,  and  Japan  saw  this  would  be  a 
strategic  time  for  her  to  act  in  China. 
She  believed  that  the  great  powers  were 
so  occupied  with  the  European  war  that 
they  would  not  dare  risk  further  trou- 
ble by  interfering  with  her.  As  a result, 
she  presented  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
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Sun  Yat-sen 


Sun  Yat-sen  was  an  ardent  worker  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  In 
private  life  he  was  a doctor,  with  a practice 
in  Canton.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  revolution  he  was  exiled,  but  returned 
to  China  and  became  first  provisional 
president  of  the  Chinese  Republic  founded 
after  the  revolution  of  1911. 

ment  a list  of  Twenty-one  Demands.  Ac- 
ceptance of  these  demands  would  have 
given  Japan  complete  control  of  China’s 
finances,  customs  service,  and  foreign 
policy.  The  huge  country  of  China 
would  have  become  a mere  colony  un- 
der complete  domination  by  Japan.  The 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  brought 
pressure  on  Japan  and  some  of  the  Japa- 
nese demands  were  withdrawn.  But 
Japan  continued  to  plot  and  wait  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  seize  control  of 
all  or  a part  of  China’s  territory. 

The  “ People’s  Party  ” set  up  the  Na- 
tionalist Government.  Sun  Yat-sen  had 
organized  the  first  genuine  political  par- 
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ty  in  China,  the  Kuomintang  [kwoh- 
min  tahng]  or  “ People’s  Party.”  In  1925 
this  party  had  established  a provisional 
or  temporary  government  in  Canton. 
This  government  was  in  control  of 'sev- 
eral southern  provinces,  while  various 
warlords  controlled  different  sections  of 
the  North  and  West.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  Kuomintang  was  to  unify  the  coun- 
try under  its  one  Chinese  government. 

With  that  object  in  view  the  party 
started  a military  expedition  commanded 
by  General  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  ex- 
pedition marched  against  the  northern 
warlords  with  remarkable  success.  This 
success  came  about  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Kuomintang  had  popular  sup- 
port. The  armies  of  the  warlords  had 
been  fairly  well  disrupted  by  Kuomin- 
tang political  propaganda.  During  1927 
the  power  of  the  warlords  was  crushed 
in  a large  part  of  the  country.  But  north 
of  the  Yangtze-kiang,  the  progress  of 
the  Nationalist  troops  was  delayed  by 
Japanese  armies.  Some  provinces  of 
North  China  the  troops  could  not  bring 
under  the  control  of  the  Kuomintang. 
To  do  so  would  have  meant  all-out  war 
with  Japan.  The  Kuomintang  decided 
to  pause  for  awhile,  with  its  present 
gains,  and  strengthen  its  position.  It  set 
up  in  Nanking  a government  called  the 
Nationalist  Government.  It  controlled 
the  most  important  provinces  in  the 
country.  This  government  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  most  of  the  great 
powers.  It  is  a government  of  one  party, 
the  Kuomintang.  You  will  recall  that 
Russia  also  has  a one-party  government. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  the  founder  of  the  Na- 
tionalist movement  had  died  in  1925, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  party  passed 
to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Chiang’s  power  was  based  partly  on  the 
army,  but  he  managed  to  hold  together 
many  different  types  of  people  in  sup- 


port of  the  Nationalist  Government. 
This  government  got  under  way  an  am- 
bitious program  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  China,  and  began  to  build 
highways,  railways,  and  bridges,  and  to 
improve  the  waterways.  During  the 
Manchu  rule  the  officials  had  stolen  the 
public  funds.  Later  the  warlords  had 
done  the  same  thing.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  Chinese  people  saw  their 
money  being  spent  for  the  public  bene- 
fit. 

The  fi  Mukden  Incident  ” was  Japan’s 
excuse  for  the  seizure  of  Manchuria. 
You  will  recall  that  Japanese  interfer- 
ence had  kept  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
armies  from  entering  northeastern 
China  and  bringing  that  territory  under 
the  Kuomintang.  But  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  northeastern  China  wanted  union 
with  the  Nationalist  Government.  The 
Japanese,  who  did  not  want  a strong  and 
united  China,  forbade  the  Chinese  war- 
lord who  ruled  northeastern  China  to 
bring  about  such  a union  with  the  rest 
of  his  country.  In  1929  this  warlord  de- 
fied the  Japanese  by  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Kuomintang,  acknowl- 
edging its  authority,  and  raising  the  Na- 
tionalist flag.  For  two  years  the  Japanese 
debated  among  themselves  as  to  wheth- 
er they  were  prepared  for  war.  The  time 
seemed  opportune.  A great  financial  de- 
pression which  began  in  1929  had  seri- 
ously affected  the  Western  nations.  They 
were  hardly  in  a position  to  try  to  stop 
Japan’s  aggression  in  China;  perhaps 
they  would  look  the  other  way.  So  in 
1931  the  Japanese  sent  troops  into  north- 
east China.  Then  by  a manufactured  in- 
cident they  provoked  an  open  war. 

On  the  excuse  that  Chinese  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Mukden  had  mutinied  and 
attempted  to  derail  a Japanese  railway 
train  which  ran  through  northeastern 
China,  Japanese  troops  occupied  that 
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city  and  in  a few  days  were  in  complete 
possession  of  Manchuria.  This  was  in 
clear  violation  of  a number  of  treaties 
in  which  Japan  had  pledged  herself  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  China.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment laid  the  case  before  the  League  of 
Nations  and  an  international  commis- 
sion found  Japan  guilty  of  aggression. 
Japan  refused  to  accept  the  decision  and 
withdrew  from  the  League. 

Japan  set  up  a puppet  government  in 
Manchuria.  Japan’s  next  step  was  to  set 
up  a puppet  government  in  Manchuria. 
It  was  a pretext  or  front,  behind  which 
the  Japanese  could  conveniently  control. 
Manchuria  was  renamed  Manchukuo 
[mahn,ioh,kwoh/].  The  Japanese  placed 
a figurehead  on  the  throne:  Pu  Yi,  the 
last  Manchu  emperor,  who  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  the  throne  of  China 
by  the  revolution  of  1911.  Manchukuo 
was  governed  by  the  Japanese  army, 
which  used  it  as  a sort  of  cat’s-paw 
to  take  more  territory  from  China. 
Japanese  troops,  wearing  the  uniforms 
of  Manchukuo,  seized  the  Chinese 
province  of  Jehol  [reh'hoh'],  shown  on 
the  map  on  page  282.  Officials  of  the 
Chinese  government  were  fully  aware  of 
Japan’s  plans  to  conquer  their  country, 
if  possible.  But  at  this  time  they  did  not 
dare  carry  on  an  all-out  war  with  Japan. 
It  was  impossible  to  send  troops  to  back 
up  those  in  northeastern  China  without 
leaving  the  whole  coastline  of  China  un- 
defended and  open  to  Japanese  attack. 
So  from  1931  on,  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese carried  on  a limited  war  on  Chi- 
nese territory.  During  the  course  of  this 
limited  war  the  Japanese  seized  other 
lands  in  North  China.  Furthermore,  the 
Chinese  were  forced  into  a number  of 
humiliating  agreements.  Popular  anger 
against  Japan  was  rising,  and  the  gov- 
ernment continued  to  make  preparations 


for  defense.  Japan,  on  her  side,  continued 
to  pile  up  stocks  of  scrap  iron  and  other 
war  materials,  much  of  which  she  pur- 
chased from  Western  nations.  Also,  Ja- 
pan interfered  in  every  possible  way  with 
the  economic  development  of  China.  By 
1935  all-out  war  in  the  Far  East  ap- 
peared to  be  inevitable. 

China  suffered  from  disunity  at  home. 
In  the  meantime  China  was  not  yet 
completely  united.  The  Nationalist  par- 
ty itself  was  divided  into  two  factions, 
conservative  and  radical.  Besides,  some 
thousands  of  Chinese  Communists  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Nanking  govern- 
ment and  set  up  the  Chinese  Soviet 
Republic  in  the  province  of  Kiangsi 
[jyahng'see'J.  There  was  conflict  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Red  Armies  and  the 
Nationalist  Government  from  the  time 
the  Nanking  Government  was  founded 
until  1937.  Then  all  parties  made  all-out 
war  against  the  Japanese  invader. 

Political  problems  confront  modem 
China.  The  differences  between  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  Communists  were  not 
dissolved  by  the  war.  The  Communists 
grew  in  numbers  particularly  among 
the  Chinese  armies  in  northern  China. 
After  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  1945  the 
Communists  remained  strong.  Would 
they  and  the  Nationalists  join  hands  to 
unite  China,  or  would  there  be  civil  war 
between  these  two  groups?  It  seemed 
clear  that  until  these  political  problems 
were  settled  the  living  standard  of  the 
Chinese  people  could  not  be  improved, 
nor  could  China’s  rich  resources  be  de- 
veloped. 

China  faces  a severe  problem  in  pro- 
viding food  for  her  people.  You  have 
doubtless  heard  of  the  great  famines 
which  from  time  to  time  have  taken  the 
lives  of  thousands  or  millions  of  the 
Chinese.  Even  in  ordinary  times  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  China  have 
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barely  enough  to  live  on.  Hunger  is  com- 
mon and  starvation  the  lot  of  thousands. 

You  may  wonder  how  such  conditions 
have  come  about  in  a country  which  has 
such  vast  resources  as  China.  In  the  first 
place,  a great  part  of  China’s  cultivable 
land,  like  her  other  resources,  has  not 
been  fully  developed  and  used.  Some  75 
percent  of  China’s  450,000,000  people  are 
crowded  into  15  percent  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  China.  Farming  families  have 
tended  to  concentrate  in  five  fertile  areas 
in  eastern  China.  A single  great  river 
flood  can  wipe  out  the  crops  and  means 
of  livelihood  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  If  this  does  happen,  transpor- 
tation in  China  is  still  so  inadequate  that 
food  cannot  be  brought  in  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  relieve  the  situation.  Sur- 
plus food  might,  for  instance,  be  spared 
for  some  districts  in  northern  China 
from  the  tableland  of  Western  China, 
which  has  an  abundance.  But  the  moun- 
tains form  an  impassable  barrier.  Food 
cannot  be  brought  in  easily. 

People  have  congregated  in  the  low- 
lands partly  because  the  Chinese  rulers 
in  the  past  have  not  protected  their  peo- 
ple from  civil  war  and  brigandage.  Peo- 
ple have  abandoned  upland  villages  be- 
cause they  did  not  feel  safe  in  them.  Ani- 
mal husbandry  has  been  neglected,  part- 
ly because  the  farmers  did  not  care  to 
live  in  outlying  districts  with  sufficient 
grazing  land  around  them  to  support 
sheep  or  cattle.  It  was  safer  to  cling  to- 
gether. Then,  China’s  government  in  the 
past  has  also  discouraged  animal  hus- 
bandry by  placing  heavy  taxes  on  mova- 
ble property.  All  in  all,  the  people  have 
preferred  to  crowd  together  and  run  the 
risk  of  recurring  famine. 

Stable  government,  law  and  order, 
freedom  from  foreign  invasion  and  in- 
terference, an  improved  transportation 
system,  and  education  in  new  methods 


of  living  and  working  are  necessary  if 
the  great  resources  of  China  are  to  be 
used  as  they  should  be  to  support  her 
people  properly. 

The  Chinese  leaders  are  naturally  anx- 
ious to  solve  these  problems.  The  Chi- 
nese government  has  been  working  on  a 
plan  of  reconstruction  that  will  give  the 
people  more  food  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
and  the  work  has  been  continued  in 
spite  of  the  war,  which  has  disrupted 
transportation  and  in  every  way  tended 
to  make  the  food  problem  more  severe. 
The  farmers  have  been  made  more  pros- 
perous by  the  building  of  crude  but 
passable  highways  over  which  their 
surplus  products  can  be  carried  to  mar- 
ket by  motor  trucks.  Many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  irrigated.  Other 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  floods.  Swamplands 
have  been  drained.  Farmers  are  being 
taught  better  methods  of  cultivating  the 
soil  and  supplied  with  better  seeds.  In 
some  places  the  production  has  been  in- 
creased as  much  as  15  percent.  If  that 
could  be  done  all  over  the  country,  it 
would  give  China  a huge  food  surplus. 
Besides  these  plans  to  increase  farm 
production  the  Chinese  government  is 
planning  to  establish  a great  many  in- 
dustries which  will  give  employment  to 
the  laborers  who  are  not  necessary  on 
the  farms.  China’s  problems  are  vast  and 
complicated  and  we  cannot  expect  all  of 
them  to  be  solved  overnight.  Only  a be- 
ginning has  been  made,  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  if  great  suffering  and 
unrest  are  to  be  avoided  in  postwar 
China.  But  if  the  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment can  be  carried  out,  even  in  part, 
China  will  be  able  to  support  her  popu- 
lation and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

Industry  demands  capital.  Since  China 
has  not  been  an  industrialized  country, 
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her  private  citizens  do  not  have  money 
to  finance  large  industries.  Therefore 
most  of  the  heavy  industries  such  as  steel- 
making, and  the  railroads,  and  public 
utilities,  such  as  electricity  and  tele- 
phones, have  been  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  so-called  “ light  ” industries 
are  left  to  private  capital  to  finance. 

In  the  future  when  China  carries  to 
completion  the  tremendous  construction 
projects  she  now  has  under  way,  she  will 
need  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
capital  to  finance  them. 
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It  is  important,  however,  that  China’s 
resources  and  industries  be  developed  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. An  independent,  stable  China, 
with  an  opportunity  to  develop  her  gov- 
ernment along  more  democratic  lines,  is 
important  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  world.  Thus  the  interest  of  Western 
nations  in  China  will  continue  to  be 
active.  Moreover,  China’s  postion  in  the 
Orient  and  in  the  world  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  other  nations  as  well  as  to 
herself. 


Qhapter  4 ~ China,  the  Nation  of  Long  Life,  Has  Built  a 
Remarkable  Civilization 


A Chinese  sees  himself  as  a link  in  an 
unbroken  family  chain.  In  China,  the 
family  is  considered  all-important.  If  we 
can  come  to  understand  the  feeling  that 
the  Chinese  have  for  their  families,  we 
can  begin  to  appreciate  many  of  their 
customs  and  attitudes.  A Chinese  father 
thinks  of  himself  as  but  another  link  in 
an  endless  chain.  Before  him  have  lived 
his  honorable  ancestors.  It  is  his  duty, 
while  they  are  alive,  to  respect  and  obey 
them,  and  when  they  are  dead  he  reveres 
their  memory.  After  him,  *if  fortune 
smiles  by  bringing  sons  into  the  family, 
the  unbroken  family  chain  will  continue 
forever.  When  he  has  finished  his  days 
on  earth,  the  Chinese  father  believes  that 
he  will  join  the  host  of  ancestors. 

It  is  common  to  refer  to  this  feeling 
of  the  Chinese  as  “ ancestor  worship,” 
but  many  missionaries  say  that  such  an 
expression  is  wrong.  A few  Chinese  may 
believe  that  the  ghosts  of  dead  ancestors 
exert  a powerful  influence  on  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  living  descendants. 


But  for  many  others  the  simple  rites 
which  they  observe  at  the  ancestral 
shrine  might  be  compared  to  our  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  when  we 
place  flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

Duties  toward  the  living  family.  The 
duties  toward  the  living  are  clearly 
stated  in  the  classics  of  Master  Kung,  or 
Confucius,  the  Sixth-Century  Chinese 
sage  who  studied  and  taught  the  an- 
cient laws.  First  there  was  the  emperor, 
to  whom  the  highest  respect  was  due. 
Next  came  one’s  parents,  particularly  the 
father,  or,  if  living,  the  grandfather. 
Next  in  order  came  the  elder  brother; 
then  the  wife;  and  finally,  one’s  friend. 
This  strict  order  of  duties  became  firmly 
fixed  in  Chinese  thinking,  even  in  the 
customs  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
classes  of  people.  Centuries  have  passed; 
China  has  seen  rulers  come  and  go,  but, 
owing  to  the  deep  respect  of  the  Chinese 
for  their  obligations  to  family  and 
friends,  they  have  remained  one  people, 
even  when  disunited  politically. 
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A Modern  Chinese  Girl 
This  Chinese  girl  guerrilla  fighter  typifies 
the  spirit  of  young  China  in  its  heroic  re- 
sistance against  the  Japanese  invaders. 

We  in  the  Western  world  also  respect 
our  parents  and  friends,  but  in  China 
the  customs  which  result  are  different 
from  ours.  If  there  were  a famine,  we 
should  first  care  for  the  children.  In 
China,  the  old  grandfather  is  given  his 
grain  or  rice,  even  though  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  go  hungry. 

The  Chinese  family  does  not  consist, 
as  does  the  Canadian  family,  of  a father 
and  mother  and  children.  It  includes 
brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces,  uncles, 
and  aunts  — in  fact  everyone  of  the  same 
blood.  According  to  a code  which  has 
prevailed  for  many  centuries  these  rela- 
tives share  their  prosperity  and  their 
misfortunes.  The  code  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  a single  phrase:  “ Contribute 
all  you  can,  take  only  what  you  must.” 
In  almost  every  community  in  Canada 
we  know  of  families  which  have  poor 


members  and  prosperous  ones.  A situa- 
tion like  that  is  rarely  found  in  China, 
where  a man  who  is  prosperous  consid- 
ers it  his  duty  to  take  care  of  his  less 
fortunate  relatives. 

The  family  is  more  important  than 
the  individual  to  the  Chinese.  China’s 
solidarity  of  family  life  has  contributed 
to  her  strength  and  prepared  her  for  the 
united  front  that  she  has  shown  in  her 
long  and  bitter  resistance  to  Japanese  ag- 
gression. 

The  place  of  women  in  the  Chinese 
family.  If  the  first-born  is  a male  child, 
there  is  great  rejoicing,  for  it  means  that 
the  family  name  is  being  carried  for- 
ward into  another  generation.  From  her 
birth  a girl  is  looked  upon  as  only  a 
temporary  member  of  her  family,  since 
she  will  marry  and  become  a member 
of  her  husband’s  family,  and  will  train 
her  sons  to  revere  their  father’s  ancestors. 

Chinese  girls  are  taught  to  be  good 
cooks,  housekeepers,  and  seamstresses, 
to  be  thrifty,  obedient,  diplomatic,  and 
good-natured.  When  a girl  is  old  enough 
to  be  married  her  family  provides  her 
with  a dowry  and  arranges  a suitable 
match  for  her.  (Two  persons  with  the 
same  family  names  never  marry  because 
they  are  presumed  to  be  related.)  The 
bride  then  enters  the  home  of  her  hus- 
band’s parents  to  do  her  part  in  the 
work  of  the  household  along  with  their 
other  daughters-in-law  and  perhaps 
some  young  daughters,  too.  With  so 
many  young  women  working  together 
in  a household  it  is  probably-  just  as  well 
that  tradition  decrees  that  the  mother,  or 
the  grandmother  in  the  household,  if 
she  is  living,  shall  do  the  directing  and 
give  the  orders. 

All  business  problems  concerning  any 
member  of  a Chinese  family  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  traditional  Chinese  house- 
hold. Until  recent  years  women  did  not 
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take  direct  part  in  business,  but  they  did 
take  part  in  family  discussions  and  de- 
cisions. And  there  have  always  been  old 
grandmothers  who  were  the  real  rulers 
of  the  family. 

Women  are  winning  new  places  in 
Chinese  life.  When  Chinese  women,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Western  ways, 
finally  began  to  go  into  business,  their 
acceptance  was  rapid.  China  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  the  world  today 
which  has  women  bankers.  There  are 
also  many  women  doctors  and  lawyers. 
The  more  able  and  educated  Chinese 
women  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  been 
able  to  follow  careers.  When  constitu- 
tional government  is  established  the 
women  of  China  expect  to  be  allowed  to 
vote. 

Training  in  tolerance.  The  average 
Chinese  is  peace-loving  and  friendly. 
With  wife,  father,  elder  brothers,  sisters, 
sisters-in-law,  and  numerous  other  rela- 
tives to  satisfy,  the  Chinese  man  has 
learned  the  art  of  keeping  peace.  It  has 
been  only  by  tolerance  that  big  families 
have  been  able  to  live  together  in  peace. 
So  tolerance  has  become  an  outstanding 
national  characteristic. 

The  Chinese  value  personal  dignity. 
Every  Chinese  places  a great  deal  of  im- 
portance on  what  is  called  “ face,”  that  is, 
his  appearance  before  the  world.  This 
attitude  is  really  quite  easily  understood. 
A Chinese  is  keenly  conscious  of  his  own 
personal  dignity  as  a man.  He  dislikes 
above  everything  else  to  be  publicly  hu- 
miliated. In  other  words,  a Chinese  has 
a supreme  desire  to  maintain  his  own 
self-respect  and  the  esteem  of  his  asso- 
ciates. This  applies  to  all  ages  and  all 
classes.  Thus  a teacher  will  seldom  repri- 
mand a scholar  before  others.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  an  official  he  is  usu- 
ally sent  on  a vacation.  He  takes  the  hint 
and  does  not  return. 
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Ancient  superstitions  are  now  passing 
away.  The  Chinese  have  been  a very  su- 
perstitious people,  but  with  education, 
the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries, 
and  contact  with  Western  science,  many 
of  the  old  superstitions  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. They  are  still  preserved  in  ar- 
chitecture, however.  On  the  eaves  of 
roofs  will  be  seen  .sharp  barbs,  placed 
there  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  who  might 
otherwise  get  into  the  building.  Screens 
are  often  erected  before  temple  doors 
and  the  doors  of  homes,  so  that  the 
spirits,  which  are  believed  to  travel  only 
in  straight  lines,  cannot  enter.  For  the 
same  reason  bridges  across  streams  in 
ornamental  gardens  are  often  built  in  a 
zigzag  fashion. 

The  Chinese  look  forward  to  their 
festival  days.  Of  all  their  festivals,  the 
Chinese  New  Year’s  Day  is  most  en- 
thusiastically celebrated.  Then  long, 
wriggling  dragons  are  carried  through 
the  streets,  and  firecrackers  are  set  off. 
The  Chinese  invented  these  noisemak- 
ers  to  use  on  their  festival  days.  Colored 
paper  lanterns,  feasts,  and  processions 
mark  the  occasion.  There  are  many 
other  festival  days,  such  as  the  Feast  of 
the  Lanterns,  Dragon  Festival,  Moon 
Festival,  and  the  celebrations  marking 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  the  birth 
of  a son  or  the  funeral  of  a relative  who 
has  joined  his  honored  ancestors  is  cele- 
brated in  a way  which  is  difficult  for  a 
Westerner  to  appreciate.  Yet  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  how  a people  who 
must  toil  so  long  and  hard  should  look 
forward  to  their  festival  days.  Christmas 
is  widely  observed  in  China  although 
there  are  only  perhaps  twelve  million 
Christians  there,  very  few  compared  to 
the  total  population.  Many  non-Chris- 
tian Chinese  join  in  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  because  it  gives  them  another 
holiday  to  celebrate. 
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SOME  ANCIENT  GEMS  OF  CHINESE  WISDOM 

If  you  love  your  son,  give  him  plenty  of  the  cudgel;  if  you  hate  your  son, 
cram  him  with  dainties. 

The  best  cure  for  drunkenness  is,  whilst  sober,  to  observe  a drunken  man. 

Modesty  is  attended  with  profit;  arrogance  brings  on  destruction. 

Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  his  own  doors,  and  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  frost  on  his  neighbor’s  tiles. 

Learning  without  thinking  is  labor  lost;  thinking  without  learning  is 
perilous. 

He  who  overcomes  others  is  strong;  he  who  overcomes  himself  is  mightier 
still. 

A gem  is  not  polished  without  rubbing  nor  a man  perfected  without  trials. 

Rewards  and  punishments  are  the  lowest  form  of  education. 


A nation  of  joiners.  The  Chinese  are 
ardent  joiners.  Guilds,  tongs,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  societies  of  many 
kinds  abound.  Many  of  these  groups 
probably  had  their  beginning  in  the 
strong  family  ties  of  ancient  China.  But 
in  modern  times  these  family  groups 
have  broadened  their  membership.  Now 
it  is  the  labor  unions  and  the  merchants’ 
chambers  of  commerce  that  are  most 
common.  And  we  have  described  the 
Kuomintang,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  present-day  organizations. 

China  has  been  opening  public 
schools.  The  great  majority  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  cannot  read  or  write.  The 
Manchu  dynasty,  which  ruled  the  coun- 
try until  1911,  did  not  provide  any  pub- 
lic-school system,  and  only  the  well-to- 
do  could  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  private  schools. 

The  present  Chinese  government  has 
ambitious  plans  for  a school  system 
which  will  provide  an  education  for 
everyone.  Even  during  the  struggle  with 


the  Japanese  invaders  in  World  War  II, 
the  government  made  great  progress  in 
educating  the  people  and  in  reducing 
the  number  of  those  who  could  not  read 
or  write. 

The  scholar  is  honored  in  China. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  have  not  been  able 
to  have  an  education,  but  there  is  no 
country  where  scholarship  is  more  high- 
ly honored.  The  Chinese  divide  society 
into  five  classes:  the  scholars,  the  farm- 
ers, the  skilled  craftsmen,  the  merchants 
and  businessmen,  and  the  soldiers.  The 
introduction  of  factories  and  industrial 
managers  has  somewhat  changed  this 
classification.  Yet  the  scholar  is  still 
looked  upon  with  utmost  respect.  For 
generations  in  China  the  scholar  has 
held  important  governmental  positions. 
It  was  he  who  preserved  the  ancient 
learning. 

To  become  a scholar  was  a serious  un- 
dertaking. Any  who  could  qualify,  no 
matter  of  how  lowly  birth,  might  make 
the  attempt.  Many  Chinese  families 
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The  Great  Wall  of  China 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  winds  over  mountains  and  across  valleys  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  It  was  built  over  two  thousand  years  ago  to  protect  China  against  the 
warlike  Mongolians. 


early  selected  their  most  promising  son. 
He  was  excused  from  manual  labor  and 
given  every  advantage  in  the  home.  By 
long,  intensive  study  the  young  man  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  government  exam- 
inations. He  had  to  become  master,  not 
of  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  but  of 
the  ancient  classics  of  Confucius  and 
other  great  Chinese  writers.  Then  came 
the  grueling  five-day  examination.  To 
prevent  dishonesty,  each  student  was  as- 
signed a cell-like  room  where  he  must 
work  alone.  The  successful  candidates 
found  government  positions  awaiting 
them. 

Since  China  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
republic,  the  old-fashioned  examinations 
have  been  abolished.  A more  modern 
civil  service  examination  is  being  devel- 
oped, in  which  less  attention  will  be 
paid  to  classical  literature  and  more  to 
modern  sciences.  The  scholar,  however, 
whether  he  be  a master  of  the  ancient 


classics  or  a returned  student  from  a 
foreign  university,  is  still  highly  re- 
spected. Students,  as  future  scholars, 
share  this  public  respect. 

Chinese  literature  is  filled  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  Almost  everyone 
has  heard  of  the  great  Chinese  sage  and 
scholar  who  worked  to  secure  the  good 
of  the  people.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Confucius  (about  500  b.c.)  there  were 
great  Chinese  thinkers  who,  by  their 
teachings  and  writings,  tried  to  explain 
the  life  of  man  and  nature.  Unlike  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  Chinese  did  not  care 
to  speculate  about  philosophy  or  science. 
They  have  always  been  more  concerned 
with  practical  ethics  and  the  problems  of 
everyday  life.  They  delight  in  short  say- 
ings or  proverbs.  These  bits  of  wisdom, 
drawn  from  the  classic  literature,  are  of- 
ten heard  in  conversation.  Read  the  quo- 
tations given  on  page  2 7 2. Some  of  them 
may  seem  familiar  to  you. 
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Pavilion  near  Peiping 


This  massive  pavilion  stands  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Summer  Palace  near  Peiping. 
Note  that  the  roof  with  ornate  eaves  is  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  the  building. 

In  China,  architecture  begins  with  a 
wall.  We  have  learned  that  many  of 
China’s  cities  are  surrounded  by  walls. 
In  fact,  the  same  Chinese  word  is  used 
for  city  and  city  wall.  In  some  cities,  as 
in  Peiping  (formerly  Peking),  there  are 
walls  within  walls.  Sometimes  these 
walls  are  mere  mounds  of  dried  mud 
built  about  a small  village.  Sometimes 
they  are  massive  structures  which  tower 
far  above  the  single-story  Chinese  houses 
which,  they  shelter.  Ornamental  gates 
allow  passage  into  the  city  at  well- 
guarded  points.  The  most  famous  struc- 
ture in  all  China  is  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  The  Great  Wall  is  like  a continu- 
ous massive  fort,  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  length.  Straightened  out,  it 
would  reach  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to 
Halifax,  N.S.  The  wall  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high  in  most  places 


and  wide  enough  to  allow  for  a roadway 
along  its  top.  It  is  really  two  walls  made 
of  huge  bricks,  filled  in  between  with 
earth  and  broken  stone.  The  top  was 
paved  with  bricks.  Every  few  hundred 
yards  a tall,  square  tower  rises.  On  the 
top,  signal  fires  were  kept  ready.  Sol- 
diers used  to  be  stationed  in  these  towers 
to  pass  on  an  alarm  from  one  tower  to 
another  and  to  defend  the  wall  when  at- 
tacked. On  pagelfy^lyou  will  see  a photo- 
graph of  the  enormous  handmade  fortifi- 
cation, which  runs  like  a ribbon  across 
mountains  and  valleys  in  North  China. 

Temples,  public  buildings,  and 
bridges.  The  temples  and  public  build- 
ings are  usually  single-story  structures, 
rectangular  in  shape.  They  are  often  set 
well  back  on  a terrace.  A beautiful  mar- 
ble stairway  with  a carved  stone  balus- 
trade on  each  side  may  lead  up  the  ter- 
race to  the  temple.  The  roofs  of  Chinese 
buildings  are  their  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture. These  roofs  are  sometimes  double 
or  triple,  and  are  made  of  bright-colored, 
glazed  tiles.  Often  the  sides  of  the  roofs 
curve  upward.  It  is  said  that  these  curv- 
ing roofs  may  have  developed  from  the 
curve  of  the  tents  in  which  early  Chinese 
tribes  probably  lived.  A fine  example  of 
these  graceful  roof  styles  may  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  above. 

Clay  and  wood  are  the  most  widely 
used  building  materials.  For  this  reason, 
there  are  few  buildings  in  China  more 
than  a hundred  years  old.  But  the  style 
of  architecture  is  old,  for  when  a new 
building  is  put  up  or  an  old  one  rebuilt 
it  is  usual  to  copy  the  old  designs. 

A black-and-white  photograph  cannot 
give  the  brilliant  coloring  which  a Chi- 
nese building  presents  to  the  eye.  The 
pagodas,  or  towerlike  temples,  also  show 
upturned  roofs  and  lavish  ornaments.  A 
pagoda  is  either  six-  or  eight-sided  and 
always  of  an  odd  number  of  stories. 
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A T’ang  Horse 

This  statue  of  a horse  was  fashioned  during  the  T’ang  Dynasty,  which  ruled  in  China 
through  the' years  a.d.  618-906.  Sculpture  of  the  early  T’ang  period  is  considered  the 
most  perfect  kind  of  Buddhist  sculpture  in  China. 


The  arts  and  crafts  of  China  are 
varied.  The  artists  and  craftsmen  of 
China  work  with  many  materials.  A 
beautiful  hard  stone,  called  jade,  is 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Western 
China.  With  long,  painstaking  labor  and 
the  crudest  of  tools,  it  is  fashioned  into 
a vase,  earrings,  or  perhaps  a squat 
Buddha.  The  velvety  softness  and 
smoothness  to  the  touch  of  finished  jade 
is  said  to  please  the  Chinese  as  much  as 
beautiful  line  or*  color.  Chinese  place  a 
higher  value  on  a rare  piece  of  jade  than 
on  a diamond. 

The  Chinese  are  skilled  in  embroi- 
dery and  other  needlework.  Chinese 
cabinetmakers  have  produced  beautiful 


cabinets  with  a highly  polished  lacquer 
finish.  This  lacquer  may  be  of  brilliant 
red  or  glossy  black  and  gold.  Rich  Chi- 
nese rugs  of  shimmering  colors;  green 
and  bronze  bowls,  bells,  or  statues;  and 
gracefully  formed  vases  in  brilliant  blues 
or  deep  reds  can  now  be  bought  in  prac- 
tically any  large  city  in  the  world. 

Chinese  sculpture.  Among  the  early 
forms  of  Chinese  sculpture  were  little 
figures  constructed  of  clay.  These  were 
placed  in  tombs,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  Egyptians  buried  little  fig- 
ures with  their  dead.  Later,  sculptors 
worked  in  wood  or  stone.  Figures  of 
priests  and  Buddhas,  animals  or  god- 
desses, were  favorite  subjects.  Some  of 
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the  stone  statues  were  huge  in  size.  A 
few  of  the  large  stone  statues  made  in 
the  Seventh  Century  had  human  bodies 
but  the  heads  of  beasts.  Such  statues 
were  symbols  of  strength,  like  the  hu- 
man-animal statues  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  Chinese  also  made  portrait  statues, 
as  fine  as  those  of  the  Romans,  and  little 
statues  of  spirited  horses,  which  you  may 
have  seen  in  a museum  or  shop  window. 

Chinese  painting.  In  the  Sixth  Century 
before  Christ,  at  the  time  of  Confucius,' 
Lao-tze,  and  other  great  Chinese  philos- 
ophers, temple  walls  in  Western  China 
were  being  decorated  with  animated 
wall  paintings.  The  subjects  and  styles 
of  Chinese  painting  varied  greatly 


through  the  changing  centuries.  Re- 
ligious subjects,  flowers,  birds,  bamboo 
plants,  monkeys,  horses,  and  dragons, 
beautiful  women,  scenes  of  family  and 
household  life,  and  landscapes,  all  in- 
spired the  paintings  of  Chinese  artists. 
The  Chinese  word  for  landscape  means 
mountain  and  water.  The  lofty  moun- 
tains and  tumbling  waterfalls  are  fea- 
tured in  many  Chinese  landscapes.  The 
landscape  painting  of  South  China,  from 
the  10th  to  the  i3t‘h  Centuries,  is  thought 
by  many  people  to  be  the  most  remark- 
able Chinese  painting  of  all.  Such  paint- 
ings place  China  among  the  most  accom- 
plished nations  of  the  world  in  the  fine 
arts. 


China,  the  Undying  TSlation,  "Built  a "Remarkable  Culture 

China  is  almost  four  thousand  years  old.  In  the  13th  Century  her  civi- 
lization was  far  ahead  of  European  civilization.  But  while  younger  nations 
were  developing  from  feudalism  toward  the  modern  industrialism,  China  re- 
mained unchanged  and  unmodern,  except  as  she  was  exploited  by  Western- 
ers. Our  own  country  has  strong  interest  in  this  enormous,  ancient  nation 
because  both  nations  have  a Pacific  coastline. 

China  Proper  is  somewhat  like  North  America  in  geography  and  in 
climate,  and  has  many  natural  resources  awaiting  development.  Most  of  the 
450,000,000  Chinese  make  their  living  on  small  farms.  North  China  is  a fertile 
plain;  South  China  is  divided  by  mountains  into  valleys,  where  rice  is  grown 
in  terraced  fields.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  regions  differ  in  dialect  and  in 
customs.  Through  North  China  flows  the  famous  — and  infamous  — Yellow 
River,  which  is  helpful  for  irrigation  and  for  depositing  fertile  soil,  but  which 
overflows  and  washes  away  crops.  The  yellow  soil  of  the  loess  region  is  an- 
other characteristic  of  North  China.  Rough  silk  is  produced  in  the  north;  in 
South  China  the  finer  silk  is  made.  The  division  between  the  two  sections  is 
formed  by  mountains  and  by  the  Yangtze  River,  the  great  inland  waterway  on 
which  the  cities  of  Hangkow,  Nanking,  and  Shanghai  are  located. 

Mountain  ranges  shut  off  the  western  region  of  China.  Its  remoteness 
from  Japan  has  made  it  a refuge  for  the  seat  of  the  government.  Chungking 
replaced  Peiping  as  capital  of  China  in  the  war  with  Japan  which  began  in 
1937.  Universities  and  industrial  plants  also  have  been  moved  into  this  region. 

The  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  open  up  trade 
with  China  in  the  16th  Century.  The  Western  world  again  knocked  at  the 
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gates  of  China  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century.  At  that  time  the  Chinese 
were  engaged  in  revolts  against  the  corrupt  and  indifferent  Manchu  dynasty, 
which  did  not  put  up  a strong  resistance  against  the  foreigners.  The  Western 
powers  obtained  leases,  treaty  ports,  and  important  trading  concessions  within 
China  and  tended  to  divide  it  into  spheres  of  influence.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  Japanese  had  been  coming  as  pirates  to  the  coast  of  China.  In  1894, 
Japan  fought  China  and  took  Korea. 

The  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Chinese 
to  drive  out  the  foreigners  and  return  to  the  old  ways.  After  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion the  United  States  proclaimed  the  Open-Door  Policy  in  China.  In  1911 
the  Manchu  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  revolution  and  a short-lived  repub- 
lican government  set  up.  It  soon  fell,  however,  before  the  quarrels  of  con- 
tending warlords.  During  World  War  I Japan  presented  Twenty-One  De- 
mands on  China  which  would  have  reduced  her  to  a huge  colony  of  Japan’s. 
Only  through  the  insistence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  these 
demands  modified. 

In  1925  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen’s  People’s  Party,  or  the  Kuomintang,  which  was 
the  first  political  party  in  China,  set  up  a provisional  government.  In  1927 
this  Nationalist  government  was  recognized  by  most  of  the  great  powers.  It 
did  not  have  the  support  of  all  China,  however.  The  Nationalist  government 
and  the  Chinese  Red  Artny  fought  with  each  other  until  they  were  forced  to 
unite  against  the  Japanese.  In  1931  Japan  seized  Manchuria  from  China,  set 
up  a puppet  government  there,  and  used  Manchuria  as  a pretext  to  seize 
other  Chinese  territory.  The  Nationalist  government  built  up  its  defenses. 
Finally  the  Nationalist  Army  and  the  Chinese  Red  Army  fought  the  Jap- 
anese invaders.  China  became  one  of  the  “ Big  Five  ” of  the  United  Nations 
and  took  part  in  the  surrender  of  Japan. 

Even  during  China’s  bitter,  long  .struggle  with  Japan  the  Nationalist 
government  under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  carried  on  its  exten- 
sive plans  and  projects  for  industrializing  China,  building  roads,  improving 
agriculture,  raising  the  living  standard  of  the  people,  and  providing  public 
education.  Two  other  great  problems  faced  China  for  the  future:  that  of 
uniting  her  conflicting  parties  in  a unified  constitutional  government,  and 
that  of  obtaining  the  needed  foreign  capital  for  the  building  of  industry. 

Respect  for  family,  present  and  past,  rather  than  for  the  individual  marks 
the  Chinese  civilization.  Women,  traditionally  confined  to  a narrow  domestic 
life,  have  only  recently  been  permitted  to  enter  business  and  professional 
pursuits.  As  a whole,  the  Chinese  are  a tolerant  people.  Traditional  festivals 
fill  their  calendar.  Scholars  are  honored;  but  before  the  period  of  the  present 
Republic,  little  was  done  to  decrease  the  widespread  illiteracy  of  the  masses. 

Confucius  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  China,  — a philosopher  whose 
teachings  have  been  a force  in  Chinese  life  since  500  b.c.  Walls,  pagodas,  and 
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bridges  figure  prominently  in  Chinese  architecture.  Chinese  craftsmen  and 
artists  work  with  jade,  make  exquisite  silk  embroidery,  and  weave  brilliantly 
colored  rugs.  Among  the  favorite  subjects  of  Chinese  sculptors  are  figures 
of  the  Buddha,  goddesses,  and  spirited  horses  and  other  animals.  Chinese 
paintings  — particularly  the  water  colors  of  Chinese  waterfalls  and  woods  — 
create  an  unforgettable  impression  of  beauty  even  in  a Westerner’s  senses. 


SELF-TEST 

Complete  the  following  statements.  Look  back  upon  the  story  of  China’s 
ancient  civilization  by  trying  this  self-test. 

/.  Chang  was  born  in  Northern  China,  that  part  of  China  covered  with 

the  fertile  yellow  soils  known  as . His  father  was  a , like  most  of  his 

fellow  countrymen.  The  waters  of  Northern  China’s  greatest  river,  the ,' 

furnished  the  irrigation  for  the  crops  of , , or . But  that  was  long 

ago  in  Chang’s  youth,  for  a great of  the  mighty River  had  washed 

away  his  father’s  crops  and  brought  famine  and  death  to  his  family.  Chang, 
with  his  sister  and  mother,  had  escaped  to  Southern  China.  There  he,  too, 

had  become  a farmer  raising in fields.  The  great  river  of  Southern 

China,  the , served  as  a water  highway  into  China  for  hundreds  of  miles 

inland  from  the  broad  Pacific.  A few  miles  below  its  mouth  was  Shanghai  and 

along  its  course  were  important  cities  such  as and . Chang  was  proud 

of  his  country.  The  foreigners  whom  he  saw  in  the  river  cities  dressed  so 
peculiarly  and  acted  so  strangely  that  he  wanted  to  laugh.  But  many  of  these 
foreigners  also  respected  China  because  they  knew  her  civilization  extended 

back  for  about years.  Although  Chang  was  not  well  educated,  he  knew 

many  bits  of  wisdom  that  he  had  learned  from  his  parents.  Chang,  of  course, 
could  not  read  the  classic  writings  of  the  great  philosopher, . 

//.  The  last  of  the  changing  groups  of  rulers  or in  China  were  the 

■ who  conquered  China  in  the  17th  Century.  Under  these  unpopular  rulers, 

there  were  numerous . At  this  time  the  great powers  demanded  special 

privileges  in  China,  and  were  granted  the  right  to  trade  in  certain  ports.  These 

were  known  as ports.  The  Chinese  who  objected  to  these  concessions 

started  the , which  was  crushed  in  1900.  The  United  States  insisted 

on  the policy  in  China.  In  1911  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  overthrown, 

and  a republic  founded,  with as  its  first  president.  The  first 

political  party  in  China  was  called , or . Japanese  aggres- 
sions began  in  .1931  with  the  seizure  of , which  Japan  renamed . The 

Chinese  Republic  was  not  unified.  There  was  friction  between  the  conserva- 
tive Nationalists  and  the . When  Japan  invaded  China  in  1937,  the  Chi- 
nese premier  was -,  who  had  tried  to  unify  the  factions  in  China. 
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INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Topics  for  Tal\s 

1.  “Silk — the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  textile.”  Prepare  to  tell  the 
story  of  silk,  from  the  legend  of  the  Empress  Si  Ling-Shi  to  modern  silkworm 
culture.  What  nations  today  rival  or  surpass  China  in  silk  production?  Why 
has  this  industry  not  been  successfully  developed  in  the  United  States?  See 
“Silk”  in  The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  See  also  Made  in  China,  by 
Cornelia  Spencer. 

2.  “ The  scene  is  laid  in  China.”  A special  list  of  books  of  fiction  is  in- 
cluded in  “ Interesting  Reading  about  China.”  Read  and  review  one  of  these 
books  for  the  class.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  scenes  and  customs  described  in  the 
book  may  apply  to  only  a particular  part  of  China,  and  locate  carefully  the 
scene  of  the  story  you  read. 

3.  “ Chinese  art.”  Prepare  a talk  about  some  branch  of  art  or  architecture 
in  China.  See  Made  in  China,  by  Cornelia  Spencer;  My  Country  and  My 
People,  by  Lin  Y utang. 

4.  “Chinese-Canadians.”  Prepare  a talk  on  the  Chinese  in  this  country. 
Base  your  talk  on  the  Chinese  whom  you  have  known  in  your  own  town 
and  your  own  school. 

Projects  for  the  Chart-Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Make  a series  of  pen  sketches  such  as  might  be  used  to  illustrate  a travel 
pamphlet  on  China,  for  example,  a Chinese  fishing  boat,  a temple,  a Chinese 
bridge,  a statue  of  the  Buddha,  a Chinese  kite. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  China  that  shows  the  distribution  of  China’s 
resources,  and  any  items  of  interest  that  you  can  discover  concerning  her 
population,  transportation,  industries,  and  climate.  Consult  any  modern  atlas, 
and  notice  particularly  the  special  maps  of  geopolitics  and  world  problems. 
See  Atlas  of  Far  Eastern  Politics,  by  G.  F.  Hudson  and  M.  Rajchman. 

Questions  for  Round-Table  Discussion 

1.  Will  a strong  and  united  China  be  a source  of  trouble  in  the  Far  East? 

2.  What  are  the  propects  for  permanent  unity  in  China  following  World 
War  II? 

3.  Will  the  future  China  tend  toward  self-development,  or  welcome  the 
help  of  foreign  investors  and  businessmen  ? 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Write  biographical  sketches  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Sun  Yat-sen  for 
your  Album. 
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INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  CHINA 

Ayscough,  F.  W.  Firecracker  Land , A book  of  travel  and  description  that  gives 
“ fascinating  glimpses  of  both  old  and  new  China.” 

Clark,  E.  T.  The  Chian gs  of  China.  The  saga  of  the  famous  Soong  family 
and  its  connections. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth.  My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard.  The  great  contrasts 
between  old  and  new  China  are  revealed  in  this  interesting  book  of  letters. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “China:  Ancient  China,  Vast  and 
Strange  and  Index. 

Crow,  Carl.  China  Takes  Her  Place.  This  exciting  eye-witness  account  of  the 
last  thirty  years  in  China’s  development  gives  us  a background  for  under- 
standing the  China  of  tomorrow. 

. Chinese  Are  Like  That.11  The  Chinese  child  ...  is  the  central  figure 

of  a whole  series  of  festivals  and  ceremonial  observances.” 

. Four  Hundred  Million  Customers.  Economic  and  social  conditions 

among  the  “ interesting,  exasperating,  puzzling,  and  almost  always  lov- 
able Chinese  people.” 

Kuo,  Helena.  Giants  of  China.  A pageant  of  twelve  of  the  greatest  men  in 
China’s  long  history. 

Lin  Yutang.  My  Country  and  My  People.  A brilliant  interpretation  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  relating  China’s  present  to  the  centuries-old 
culture  of  her  past. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  February,  1942.  “ Taming  Flood  Dragons 
Along  China’s  Hwang  Ho,”  by  Oliver  J.  Todd.  “ We  saw  how  the  Yellow 
River  produces  a spirit  of  fatalism  among  the  people.  . . .” 

, March,  1944.  “ 6000  Miles  Over  the  Roads  of  Free  China,”  by  Josephine 

A.  Brown.  “ These  men  had  made  of  their  bodies  the  New  Great  Wall 
to  turn  back  the  invader.” 

Waln,  Nora.  House  of  Exile.  An  entrancing  account  of  Chinese  family  life 
and  some  history  of  the  recent  years  of  war  and  confusion. 

Webster,  H.  Historical  Selections.  China.  “ The  nobler  sort  of  man  is  profi- 
cient in  the  knowledge  of  his  duty.” 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  “The  Storjr  of  China”;  and  Index. 

Boo\s  of  Fiction  About  China 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  The  Good  Earth;  The  Patriot ; The  Young  Revolutionist. 

Cronin,  A.  J.  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom. 

Hobart,  Alice  Tisdale.  Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  China;  Yang  and  Yin. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth,  China  Quest;  Ho-ming,  Girl  of  New  China;  Young  Fu 
of  the  Upper  Yangtze. 

Lin  Yutang.  Moment  in  Peking. 
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Japan,  Empire  of  the  Orient 

C 

Ocan  this  map  of  Japan  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  You  may  wonder 
why  two  large  territories  on  the  mainland  have  two  names  apiece.  Chosen 
is  the  Japanese  name  for  Korea,  a territory  which  the  Japanese  acquired  from 
the  Chinese  who  formerly  dominated  it.  Manchukuo  is  the  name  the  Japa- 
nese gave  to  the  puppet  state  they  set  up  in  Manchuria,  after  they  had  con- 
quered it  by  surprise  attack  in  1931.  For  centuries  Japan  had  lived  as  an  iso- 
lated feudal  nation.  Can  you  see  from  the  map  any  reasons  why  the  Japanese 
wished  to  control  possessions  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  ? 

You  may  be  surprised  at  the  great  length  of  Japan.  You  will  see  that 
Japan’s  chain  of  islands  extends  from  the  warm  latitudes  not  far  from  the 
Philippines,  well  north  to  the  cold  of  the  Arctic.  Across  the  shallow  Sea  of 
Japan  is  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia  which  is  of  such  great  interest  to 
the  Japanese.  From  Korea,  you  will  learn,  came  Buddhism  on  which  much 
of  the  Japanese  civilization  is  based.  You  will  read  in  the  following  story  of 
Japan  the  startling  tale  of  how  that  nation  became  a modern  and  aggressive 
world  power  in  the  lifetime  of  persons  living  today.  You  will  read  also  of  her 
attack  on  China,  which  was  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  World  War  II. 
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Qhapter  1 ~ Japan:  Island  Empire  of  the  Orient 


Japan’s  empire  began  as  a strip  of 
islands.  Across  the  pathway  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  as  it  sweeps  west  to  the  continent 
of  Asia  sprawls  Japan,  a chain  of  islands 
2500  miles  long.  Most  early  peoples  at 
some  time  worshiped  the  sun.  To  the 
Japanese,  who  live  where  sunrise  begins 
for  Asia,  the  sun  has  always  had  an 
especially  deep  significance,  for  they 
identify  the  sun  with  their  own  land. 
Their  name  for  their  country  is  Nippon, 
“ the  place  where  the  sun  rises  ” or  “ the 
source  of  the  sun,”  and  they  commonly 
refer  to  their  country  as  “ the  land  of  the 
rising  sun.”  The  red  circle  on  a field  of 
white,  which  forms  the  design  for  the 
national  flag,  represents  the  rising  sun. 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  varied  but 
moderate.  The  islands  of  Japan  have 
about  half  the  area  of  the  province  of  Al- 
berta. There  are  over  4000  of  them,  but 
most  of  the  people  live  on  the  three  cen- 
tral islands.  Hondo  [hon'doh],  Shikoku 
[shee'koh'koo],  and  Kyushu  [kyoo’ 
shoo].  Except  for  the  island  possession  of 
Formosa,  Japan  lies  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  the  United  States.  But  the  cli- 
mate varies  greatly,  from  semiarctic  in 
the  northern  islands  to  tropical  in  the 
south.  A warm  current  which  comes  up 
along  the  east  shores  of  the  main  islands 
makes  Japan  warmer  than  the  near-by 
mainland  of  Asia  in  the  same  latitude. 
Because  of  a very  heavy  rainfall,  the  crops 
grow  well;  but  during  the  height  of  sum- 
mer Japan  is  hot  and  humid. 

A long  coastline  encourages  fishing. 
Until  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, when  the  Japanese  first  began  to 
trade  with  foreign  nations  on  a large 
scale,  the  main  occupations  were  always 


agriculture  and  fishing.  The  Japanese 
have  a coastline  as  long  as  half  the  dis- 
tance around  the  world,  and  no  spot  in 
the  islands  is  more  than  a hundred  miles 
from  the  sea.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  fish  as  food,  it  was  natural  that  thou- 
sands of  the  people  should  become 
skilled  fishermen.  Even  today,  one  out 
of  every  forty  Japanese  — a total  of  more 
than  two  million  — is  a fisherman,  and 
usually  he  works  on  a very  small  boat. 
The  waters  around  Japan  furnish  many 
varieties  of  fish  which  may  be  caught  all 
the  year  around.  Whale  meat,  for  ex- 
ample, is  always  on  sale  in  the  butcher 
shops.  And  schools  of  migratory  fish  visit 
Japan  at  different  seasons.  Fish  is  not  the 
only  food  provided  by  the  sea.  Japanese 
eat  large  quantities  of  an  edible  seaweed, 
a kind  of  sea  spinach. 

Only  a small  part  of  the  land  can  be 
cultivated.  The  mountain  ranges,  which 
help  to  give  Japan  much  of  its  dramatic 
beauty,  cover  so  much  of  the  land  that 
only  about  one-seventh  of  it  has  been 
successfully  cultivated.  There  is  some 
wasteland  which  can  still  be  made  pro- 
ductive, but  most  of  it  is  too  hilly.  Al- 
though Japan  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  British  Isles,  her  population  is  six 
times  larger  than  that  of  Canada.  The 
native  population  is  about  72,000,000. 
Thus  land  is  at  a premium.  The  average 
size  of  a Japanese  farm  is  barely  two 
acres.  The  moderate  climate,  heavy  rain- 
fall, and  intense  cultivation  make  it  pos- 
sible to  grow  heavy  crops  of  rice  and 
other  products.  But  an  increased  popula- 
tion has  made  it  difficult  for  Japan  to 
feed  all  her  people.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  population  of  Japan  increased 
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A Tea  Plantation 

These  Japanese  girls  are  working  among  well-ordered  rows  of  tea  bushes.  Central  Japan 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tea-producing  regions  in  the  world. 


one  million  a year  from  1930  to  1938. 
Japanese  agriculture  was  not  able  to 
provide  for  this  increase  in  population. 

The  Japanese  farmers  have  learned  to 
make  the  most  of  what  nature  provides. 
In  the  southern  districts,  by  irrigating 
the  rice  fields,  they  are  able  to  grow  two 
crops  of  rice  each  year.  The  rice  fields 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  small 
ridges,  and  on  these  are  planted  mul- 
berry trees  to  provide  food  for  silk- 
worms. Strangely,  the  mulberry  leaves 
eaten  by  the  worms  just  about  equal  in 
weight  the  rice  eaten  by  the  people.  Tea 
shrubs  are  planted  on  hilly  land  which 
is  not  level  enough  for  irrigation  and  so 
cannot  be  used  for  growing  rice.  The 
picture  above  shows  how  the  Japanese 
grow  tea  shrubs  on  terraced  hillsides. 

Geography  and  religion  determine  the 
Japanese  diet.  There  are  few  wild  ani- 
mals in  Japan,  and  even  domestic  ani- 
mals are  rare.  Most  Japanese  do  not  eat 
meat,  for  one  of  their  main  religions, 


Buddhism,  frowns  on  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  of  animals.  The  great  supplies  of 
fish  in  the  seas  so  near  them,  and  the 
crops  of  rice,  beans,  radishes,  and  pota- 
toes from  their  own  soil  as  well  as  eggs 
and  poultry,  offer  a natural  selection  for 
the  Japanese  diet.  Perhaps  from  genera- 
tions of  habit,  most  Japanese  still  prefer 
fish  to  pork  or  beef,  and  rice  is  always 
their  mainstay.  Rice  has  been  so  im- 
portant to  the  Japanese  that  it  has  often 
served  in  the  place  of  money,  especially 
in  medieval  times.  It  is  also  used  to  make 
the  yellowish-white  wine  called  sake 
[sah'kee],  of  which  the  people  are  fond. 

A great  many  of  the  poorer  people 
cannot  afford  rice  and  eat  barley  instead. 
Very  fine  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in 
Japan,  but  they  are  considered  such  a 
lowly  food  that  Japanese  will  eat  them 
only  in  private.  Of  recent  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a growing  demand 
for  “ foreign-style  food,”  that  is,  beef  and 
bread. 
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The  Japanese  are  an  island  people. 

The  early  Japanese  lived  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Asia  for  a long  period  of  time. 
The  food  supply  helped  to  make  this 
possible,  but  it  was  not  the  only  reason. 
If  you  refer  to  the  map  on  page  282 
you  will  see  that  the  Sea  of  Japan 
separates  the  islands  from  the  mainland. 
In  some  places  the  sea  is  only  fifty  miles 
wide,  as  at  Korea  Strait,  but  in  others  it 
is  about  five  hundred  miles  wide.  In  the 
days  before  modern  navies  these  dis- 
tances seemed  greater,  and  in  early  times 
it  was  not  often  that  ships  sailed  from 
one  shore  to  the  other.  Moreover,  since 
the  Sea  of  Japan  is  shallow,  it  proved 
rough  and  treacherous  in  storms. 

In  the  13th  Century  the  sea  saved 
Japan  from  being  invaded  by  an  enemy. 


At  this  time  the  Great  Khan  of  the 
Mongols  sailed  with  an  armada  of  nine 
hundred  vessels  to  conquer  the  Japanese, 
but  a severe  storm  came  up  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  ships.  He  turned 
back  and  made  no  other  attempt  to  in- 
vade Japan. 

The  origins  of  the  Japanese  are  un- 
known. Little  is  actually  known  about 
the  early  history  of  the  slight,  dark- 
haired, slant-eyed  natives  of  Japan.  Sci- 
entists believe  that  the  two  main  strains 
are  Mongol  and  Malay.  The  yellow- 
skinned Mongols  came  from  the  main- 
land of  Asia  — from  Mongolia,  China, 
and  Korea  (now  called  Chosen).  The 
brown-skinned  Malays  probably  found 
their  way  north  from  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas. 


Threshing  Rice 


Rice  is  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  Japanese.  Rice  threshing  in  Japan  is  either  done 
by  hand  or  with  the  aid  of  very  simple  machinery  like  that  shown  here.  But  labor  is 
cheap  in  Japan.  Farmers  have  large  families,  and  men,  women,  and  children  work  in 
the  fields. 
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A Torii  Gate 

Shinto  gateways  like  these  usually  stand  at  the  entrance  to  a sacred  place,  but  those 
shown  here  are  at  either  end  of  a commercial  street  in  Kobe.  Such  gateways  are  sometimes 
constructed  in  Japanese  harbors.  There  is  a superstition  among  Japanese  sailors  that  they 
will  have  fair  weather  and  success  if  their  craft  passes  through  a Torii  gate. 


In  Hokkaido  [hohk'kai'doh],  the  large 
northern  island  of  Japan,  there  still  live 
primitive  tribes  of  a light-skinned  and 
once  fierce  race,  known  as  the  hairy 
Ainu  [ai'noo].  It  is  thought  that  the  Ainu 
may  have  been  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Japan,  and  that  they  were  driven  north 
by  invaders  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Very  few  of  the  Ainu  remain. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  is 
fanatical.  Their  geographical  location, 
on  islands  off  the  mainland,  and  the 
local  food  supply  have  allowed  the  Jap- 
anese to  live  apart  from  other  peoples. 
But  these  two  things  do  not  fully  ex- 
plain their  long  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  Japanese  have  a fierce 
love  of  their  homeland  which  ap- 
proaches a fanatical  degree.  Until  after 
World  War  II  they  worshipped  the  em- 


peror. Emperors  were  said  to  be  divine 
descendants  of  the  founders  of  the  race. 
They  worshipped  the  land,  too.  In  their 
myths  the  land  is  called  “ a brother  to 
man,  for  it,  too,  was  born  of  divine  par- 
ents.” Through  most  of  their  history  the 
Japanese  have  preferred  to  stay  apart 
from  other  peoples.  They  have  consid- 
ered themselves  a definitely  superior  race. 

Even  in  the  20th  Century  there  is  a 
sense  of  “ long  ago  and  far  away  ” in 
Japan,  where  thousands  of  shrines  honor 
many  deities  of  nature.  You  may  see  a 
statue  or  a shrine  erected  to  a man  of 
earlier  days;  but  the  next  shrine  you  see 
may  be  dedicated  to  an  animal  god  such 
as  a fox,  and  the  one  after  that  may  honor 
a beautiful  tree.  The  most  splendid  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  nature  is  snow-capped 
Fujiyama  [foo'jee  yah'muh],  more  than 
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twelve  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  not 
very  far  from  the  capital  city,  Tokyo 
[toh'kyoh],  near  the  east  and  central 
part  of  the  largest  island,  Hondo;  but  it 
can  be  seen  from  almost  anywhere  on  the 
island,  and  is  the  one  sight  most  familiar 
to  Westerners. 

Earthquakes  have  brought  disasters  to 
the  Japanese.  Japan  is  in  a zone  of  severe 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  action.  Many 
of  the  Japanese  mountains  are  volcanoes. 
Some,  like  Fujiyama,  are  extinct,  but 
others  are  active.  One  of  these  erupted 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  killed 
hundreds  of  people  living  along  its 
slopes.  Another,  Asama  [ah'suh  muh], 
lies  northwest  of  Tokyo;  its  rumblings 
can  be  heard  for  miles  around,  and  every 
so  often  glowing  lava  bursts  from  its  tip. 

The  earthquakes  of  Japan  are  even 
more  destructive  than  the  volcanoes. 
The  center  of  such  disturbances  seems 
to  be  in  the  Tuscarora  Deep,  a depres- 
sion in  the  Pacific  Ocean  bed  on  the  east 
side  of  Japan.  (It  is  named  after  the 
American  battleship  Tuscarora  which 
made  the  first  soundings.)  The  water 
there  is  almost  28,000  feet  deep.  It  is  one 
of  the  deepest  places  in  the  world. 

The  Japanese  have  as  many  as  two 
thousand  quakes  per  year.  When  the 
tremors  are  mild,  the  people  hardly  think 
about  them.  Some  quakes,  of  course,  are 
too  slight  to  be  detected  except  by  deli- 
cate scientific  instruments.  Yet  anyone 
who  lives  in  Japan  can  expect  at  least 
one  bad  earthquake  in  his  lifetime.  Dur- 
ing a great  earthquake,  in  1923,  the  port 
city  of  Yokohama  [yoh'koh  hah'muh] 
was  almost  completely  destroyed.  A third 
of  Tokyo  was  also  laid  in  ruins.  In  all, 
about  ninety  thousand  people  were  killed 
and  a half  million  homes  were  wiped 


away.  Since  the  great  earthquake  of 
1923,  Japan  has  been  visited  by  others 
of  a lesser  degree  of  severity. 

Typhoons  cause  great  destruction. 
Each  year  in  spring,  and  more  frequently 
in  the  early  autumn,  Japan  is  visited  by 
the  cyclonic  storms  called  typhoons 
(from  the  Japanese  word,  tai-fu,  mean- 
ing “ great  wind  ”) . The  rains  and  winds 
beat  down,  flooding  rivers,  destroying 
land,  and  often  causing  great  loss  of  life. 
Yearly  more  than  a thousand  people  are 
killed,  many  houses  are  destroyed,  and 
crops  are  ruined. 

The  Japanese  have  grown  accustomed 
to  these  fierce  storms,  and  prepare  for 
them  in  a surprisingly  matter-of-fact 
way.  The  people  who  live  in  valleys 
which  are  subject  to  flood,  often  build 
their  houses  so  that  the  bamboo  ‘walls  of 
the  lower  floor  can  be  rolled  up  when  the 
flood  waters  rise.  The  whole  family  goes 
up  into  the  loft,  and  waits  while  the  flood 
rises  and  then  subsides.  If  they  have  time, 
the  mother  and  grandmother  first  prer 
pare  many  rice  balls  to  be  eaten  while 
the  family  is  marooned  on  the  top  floor. 
Other  families,  whose  houses  are  not  so 
adaptable,  go  to  temples  or  other  build- 
ings on  higher  ground. 

When  a severe  typhoon  is  expected, 
Japanese  fishermen  seek  a safe  haven  or 
harbor  and  observe  a peculiar  religious 
service.  To  an  accompaniment  of  flutes 
and  drums  they  push  out  to  sea  a papier- 
mache  devil-god,  made  in  the  shape  of 
an  octopus.  This  is  supposed  to  earn  the 
good  will  of  the  sea-god  and  keep  him 
from  sending  a typhoon.  The  Japanese 
have  many  such  rituals,  but  when  dis- 
aster does  strike  they  accept  it  with  im- 
passive courage.  That  is  the  nature  of 
these  people. 
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Qhapter  2 ~ The  Japanese  Developed  a Feudal  Nation 


The  Japanese  borrowed  a religion,  and 
word-signs  for  writing.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  Sixth  Century  after  Christ,  the 
Japanese  had  no  alphabet  and  no  written 
language.  Therefore  we  have  no  authen- 
tic history  of  Japan  before  that  time.  The 
only  information  that  we  have  about  the 
early  Japanese  is  in  the  stories  and  leg- 
ends which  were  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth.  The  earliest  known  mention 
of  the  Japanese  is  found  in  Chinese 
records  of  the  Third  Century.  These 
sources  also  mention  that  for  a time, 
about  the  Fourth  Century,  warriors  from 
the  islands  conquered  parts  of  the  main- 
land. 

About  a.d.  550,  Buddhist  missionaries 
came  to  the  islands  of  Japan  from  Korea. 
With  them  they  brought  a message  about 
Buddhism  from  the  Korean  king:  “ This 
doctrine  is  hard  to  understand,  but  mar- 
velously excellent.  It  furnishes  men  with 
treasure  to  their  heart’s  content.  Every 
prayer  may  be  fulfilled  and  every  wish 
granted.” 

The  Japanese  welcomed  the  Buddhist 
missionaries  and  their  teachings,  for 
they  had  heard  stories  of  the  learning  and 
the  arts  which  had  flourished  in  China 
for  many  centuries,  and  which  had  also 
spread  into  Korea.  Many  of  the  Japanese 
became  Buddhists,  and  in  doing  so  be- 
came acquainted  with  other  forms  of 
wisdom  and  culture  brought  from  the 
older  civilizations  of  China  and  India. 
The  first  important  result  was  that  they 
learned  the  Chinese  language.  Once  they 
had  mastered  the  Chinese  characters, 
they  adapted  them  to  their  own  spoken 
words'. 

One  of  the  famous  men  of  Japan, 
Prince  Shotoku  [shohfioh  koo],  was  at 


the  head  of  the  government  near  the  enc 
of  the  Sixth  Century.  He  acted  as  a skill- 
ful go-between  or  popularizer,  bringing 
the  written  language  and  other  new 
learning  to  the  people.  He  wrote  in  a 
simplified  form  the  principles  of  Bud- 
dhism, and  he  also  drew  up  a code  of 
laws.  Japan  began  to  advance  out  of  a 
state  of  barbarism. 

At  first  it  might  seem  surprising  that 
the  Japanese  adopted  Buddhism,  a re- 
ligion that  was  new  to  them,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  reached  their  shores.  The  rea- 
son was  that  they  had  no  religion  except 
a collection  of  myths  and  superstitions, 
in  which  a fear  of  demons  and  witch- 
craft played  a large  part.  These  beliefs 
were  the  background  of  Shinto,  or  “ The 
Way  of  the  Gods,”  until  recently  the 
national  religion  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Shinto  cannot  be  called  a religion  in 
the  usual  sense,  but  a kind  of  religious 
patriotism.  It  is  a worship  of  the  home- 
land and  the  ancestors,  who,  like  the 
emperor,  are  revered  as  gods.  It  has  no 
creed  or  sacred  book,  only  the  stories 
of  the  ancestors. 

Japan’s  emperor  comes  of  a long  line 
of  rulers.  Japan’s  line  of  emperors  goes 
back  in  an  unbroken  line  to  a time  before 
Prince  Shotoku  and  the  first  written  his- 
tory. It  is  surprising  that  one  family  of 
rulers  should  manage  to  remain  on  a 
throne  so  long,  even  though  royal  fami- 
lies in  Japan  adopt  new  members  and 
adoption  means  more  there  than  else- 
where. The  person  taken  into  a family 
is  considered  part  of  the  direct  line  of 
descendants. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  Shinto, 
the  Japanese  religion,  the  present  line 
of  emperors  goes  back  even  much  fur- 
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ther  than  the  written  language  — back 
to  660  b.c.,  when  the  empire  was  found- 
ed by  Jimmu  [jim'moo],  a descend- 
ant of  the  Sun  Goddess.  Every  year  the 
Japanese  celebrated  February  11  as  the 
date  on  which  Jimmu  ascended  the 
throne. 

Since  Japanese  were  taught  that  their 
emperor  was  the  descendant  of  the  Sun 
Goddess,  they  called  him  the  “Son  of 
Heaven.”  The  Japanese  believed  that  he 
ruled  not  merely  by  “ divine  right  ” but 
because  he  was  a living  god,  the  supreme 
god  who  should  rule  both  heaven  and 
earth.  That  is  why  they  called  their  wars 
of  conquest  “ holy  wars.”  He  was  so  sa- 
cred to  the  people  that  they  preferred  not 
to  speak  his  name  aloud,  and  they  did 
not  look  directly  upon  him  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  they, had  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  shoguns  became  the  real  rulers  of 
Japan.  Japan  has  always  had  a military 
form  of  society.  Not  long  after  the  Jap- 
anese learned  how  to  write  their  lan- 
guage, great  feudal  lords  began  to  com- 
pete for  power.  Many  bloody  civil  wars 
were  fought  in  which  the  victor  always 
killed  all  of  the  defeated  clan  — men, 
women,  and  children  — so  that  none 
would  be  left  to  plot  against  him. 

Between  the  Eighth  and  the  Twelfth 
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Centuries,  a feudal  baron  frequently 
wrested  the  real  power  from  the  em- 
peror, forcing  him  into  the  background. 
Near  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century, 
the  emperor  who  was  then  on  the  throne 
accepted  the  changed  situation.  He  ap- 
pointed one  of  these  powerful  lords  to 
be  his  military  dictator,  or  shogun  [shoh' 
goon],  which  title  is  equivalent  to  “ Bar- 
barian-Subduing-Great-General.”  From 
that  date  the  shoguns,  rather  than  the 
emperors,  were  the  real  rulers  of  the  na- 
tion for  centuries. 

The  rule  of  the  shoguns  was  militaris- 
tic. The  shoguns  had  under  them  other 
lesser  lords  called  daimyos  [daihnyohs], 
who  controlled  large  areas  of  land  and 
had  authority  in  their  own  districts. 
This  loosely  centralized  military  govern- 
ment also  gave  rise  to  a special  warrior 
class,  the  samurai  [sah'moo  rai].  They 
were  the  knights  who  served  the  dai- 
myos. The  samurai  were  highly  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  they  made 
war  their  only  business.  They  looked 
with  scorn  on  merchants,  farmers,  and 
laborers.  They  were  taught  that  the 
noblest  thing  they  could  do  would  be 
to  die  for  their  lord,  that  is,  for  the  par- 
ticular daimyo  under  whom  they  served. 

Japanese  history  has  glorified  this  pro- 
fessional warrior  and  has  recorded  many 
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interesting  stories  of  his  exploits  and  his 
skill  with  his  sword.  But  according  to 
Canadian  standards  of  conduct,  he  was 
bloodthirsty  and  criminal,  more  like 
American  gangsters  as  shown  in  films 
than  like  any  people  that  ever  lived.  The 
samurai  was  above  the  law  and  had  the 
right  to  kill  with  his  sword  any  common 
man  who  offended  him.  The  young  sa- 
murai who  had  not  yet  “sheathed  his 
sword  in  blood”  was  looked  down  on  by 
his  elders,  and  as  a result  was  always 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
sword.  The  picture  on  page  292  shows 
the  armor  and  swords  worn  by  these 
bloodthirsty  warriors. 

The  samurai  has  been  compared  to 
the  knights  of  medieval  Europe.  How- 
ever, the  European  knight  had  a code  of 
chivalry  which  made  him  the  protector 
of  the  weak  and  the  defenseless.  He 
fought  only  with  his  equals.  The  life  of 
the  samurai  was  also  regulated  by  a 
code  — Bushido  [boo'shee  dob'],  or  “ the 
code  of  the  warrior.”  This  differed 
greatly  from  the  code  of  chivalry.  It  pre- 
scribed a rigorous  life  of  exercise  and 
training,  all  pointed  to  making  the  sa- 
murai an  effective,  though  ruthless, 
fighting  man.  There  was  no  chivalry  in 
the  samurai.  He  often  killed  defenseless 
farmers  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 


thought  they  had  not  shown  him  the 
proper  respect.  It  was  a common  prac- 
tice for  the  samurai  to  “ bathe  his  sword  ” 
in  the  blood  of  a beggar.  They  did  this 
without  any  feeling  of  shame  or  guilt.  It 
was  their  code. 

By  their  heroes  you  shall  know  them. 

The  founder  of  the  samurai  tradition 
was  Yamato  Dake1  [yah  mah'toh  dah' 
keh],  greatest  hero  of  the  country  and 
a man  whose  story  is  known  to  every 
Japanese  schoolboy.  No  similar  charac- 
ter ever  figured  in  Canadian  history. 
Yamato  Dake  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  early  emperors.  The  act  which  first 
brought  him  into  fame  was  the  murder 
of  his  twin  brother.  He  not  only  killed 
his  brother  with  his  sword  but  cut  his 
body  into  four  pieces  and  threw  them 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  He  said  he 
had  killed  his  brother  because  he  had 
been  disobedient  to  the  emperor.  To  be 
sure,  with  his  brother  out  of  the  way 
Yamato  Dake  was  certain  to  succeed  to 
the  throne. 

The  office  of  shogun  became  heredi- 
tary. After  their  rise  to  power  in  the 
12th  Century,  the  shoguns  continued  to 
rule  in  Japan  for  nearly  seven  hundred 

1 Yamato  was  the  ancient  name  of  Japan 
and  the  name  Yamato  Da\e  really  means 
“ bravest  in  Japan.” 


• Ewing  Galloway 

A Japanese  Actor 

This  modern  Japanese  actor  is  shown  taking  the  part  of  an  old  Japanese  general.  He  is 
wearing  the  armor  that  was  worn  in  the  Japanese  feudal  period,  which  began  about 
the  first  of  the  17th  Century  and  continued  well  into  the  19th  Century.  He  is  wearing 
two  of  the  samurai  swords.  Many  Japanese  officers,  in  the  recently-ended  war  with 
Japan  carried  samurai  swords  into  battle. 
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years,  until  about  the  time  of  Confedera- 
tion in  Canada.  Several  generations 
of  shoguns  from  the  same  important 
family  and  even  the  same  line  would 
rule  uninterruptedly  for  years.  Then 
they  and  their  families  would  lose  con- 
trol and  representatives  of  another  great 
family  would  come  into  power,  as  the 
result  of  civil  war. 

None_  of  the  shoguns  ever  made  an 
attempt  to  become  emperor,  for  it  was 
more  convenient  to  control  the  emperor 
and  to  rule  in  his  name.  We  may  be 
sure  that  these  shoguns  who  told  the 
emperor  what  he  could  do,  did  not  be- 
lieve very  thoroughly  in  his  divine 
origin,  but  they  talked  a great  deal  about 
it  because  that  was  the  easiest  way  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  people. 

The  actual  position  of  the  emperor 
fluctuated  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
Some  shoguns  provided  for  the  emperors 
very  generously  and  even  consulted  with 
them  on  governmental  affairs.  At  other 
times  the  emperor  was  neglected  and 
ignored.  One  of  them  was  reduced  to 
such  poverty  that  he  had  to  make  a liv- 
ing by  sitting  at  the  palace  gate  and 
selling  his  autographs. 

“ The  dream  of  Hideyoshi.”  Some  of 
the  shoguns  of  Japan  were  ignored  by 
powerful  daimyos,  who  took  authority 
completely  into  their  own  hands  as  semi- 
independent chieftains.  Near  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  Century,  however,  Hideyoshi 
[hee'deh  oh'sheej,  a remarkable  military 
leader,  completely  subdued  the  rebellious 
daimyos  and  brought  about  a more  uni- 
fied nation.  He  became  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  state,  but,  because  of  his 
low  birth,  he  was  not  given  the  title  of 
shogun.  Hideyoshi  had  been  a peasant. 
He  had  risen  to  power  through  mili- 
tary politics.  Soon  after  subduing  the 
daimyos,  he  sent  armies  to  Korea  in  an 
attempt  to  conquer  the  part  of  Asia 
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which,  the  Japanese  believed,  comprised 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Hideyoshi,  who  was  the  dictator  of 
that  period  in  Japanese  history,  was 
completely  confident  of  success.  Even 
before  he  sent  a single  soldier  overseas 
he  divided  up  certain  parts  of  China  and 
India  among  the  most  powerful  fami- 
lies of  Japan.  He  invited  the  king  of 
Korea  to  join  him  in  his  attack  on  China, 
but  the  Korean  ruler  indignantly  refused 
to  join  in  a treacherous  assault  on  a 
friendly  power.  Hideyoshi  then  attacked 
Korea,  but  although  he  killed  many 
thousands  and  destroyed  many  cities,  he 
did  not  conquer  the  country;  and  fur- 
thermore his  soldiers  never  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  China.  The  Japanese  troops 
finally  withdrew  from  Korea  in  1600, 
bringing  back  with  them,  however, 
many  thousands  of  slaves. 

Japanese  boys,  until  after  World  War 
II,  were  taught  to  remember  the  “ dream 
of  Hideyoshi  ” — to  conquer  the  whole 
world  and  make  all  nations  subject  to 
Japan.  This  dream  was  cherished  until  it 
met  defeat  in  1945. 

Japan  sealed  itself  against  the  outside 
world.  The  ruling  classes  of  Japan  — 
the  shogun,  the  daimyos,  and  their 
samurai  — hated  and  feared  foreigners 
and  looked  on  them  as  barbarians.  They 
were  afraid  of  new  religions  and  po- 
litical ideas,  and  dreaded  the  thought  of 
other  nations  getting  a foothold  in  their 
country. 

A little  less  than  half  a century  after 
Magellan’s  trip  around  the  world,  St. 
Xavier  [zav'i  uhr],  with  a few  other  Jes- 
uit priests,  arrived  in  Japan.  There  they 
made  some  converts  to  Christianity.  As 
time  went  by  there  was  a strong  reaction 
against  these  priests  and  other  foreign- 
ers; Hideyoshi  himself  felt  that  they 
were  trying  to  obtain  power,  and  he  be- 
gan their  persecution.  Early  in  the  17th 
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Century  all  foreign  priests  were  ban- 
ished from  Japan.  Some  years  later 
many  of  the  Christian  converts  were 
massacred.  Japanese  Christians  con- 
tinued to  meet  secretly,  however,  and 
when  Christian  missionaries  were  al- 
lowed to  return  many  years  later,  they 
found  many  Christians  in  Japan. 

In  1637  the  ruling  shogun  issued  an 
edict  which  barred  all  foreigners  from 
Japan.  The  only  exceptions  were  some 


Dutch  traders  who  were  allowed  to  send 
one  trading  ship  a year  to  a small  port 
on  a lesser  island.  It  was  even  made  a 
crime  for  the  Japanese  to  leave  their  own 
land  or  to  send  a letter  abroad.  When 
other  nations  tried  to  deal  with  the  Jap- 
anese they  replied  curtly,  “ Speak  to  the 
Dutch.  They  will  carry  any  message  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  know.”  This  policy 
of  isolation  was  maintained  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years. 


Chapter  3 ~ The  Doors  of  Japan  Were  Opened  to  the  Influence  of 
the  Western  World 


Commodore  Perry  delivered  a letter. 

The  closed-door  policy  of  Japan  did  not 
please  other  nations.  They  wanted  to 
trade  with  the  Japanese,  and  they  did 
not  see  why  their  ships  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  Japan’s  ports  — at  least 
for  supplies.  American  interest  was  also 
aroused  because  when  American  whal- 
ing ships  were  wrecked  on  the  Japanese 
coast  the  Japanese  treated  the  ship- 
wrecked seamen  cruelly. 

President  Fillmore  of  the  United 
States  determined  to  make  a treaty  with 
Japan.  He  wrote  a letter  to  the  emperor, 
and  asked  Commodore  Perry  to  deliver 
it.  Perry,  with  four  ships  of  the  navy, 
arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Tokyo,  then  called 
Yedo  [yeh'doh],  in  July,  1853. 

The  Japanese  were  very  much  dis- 
turbed when  they  saw  four  strange 
“ black  ” warships  in  the  bay  just  ten 
miles  from  their  capital.  They  gazed  in 
curiosity  and  anger  at  the  powerful- 
looking  fleet  of  “ foreign  barbarians.” 
Never  having  seen  a steamship,  they 
could  not  understand  how  a ship  could 


move  without  sails.  They  sent  messen- 
gers to  persuade  Perry  to  leave,  but  he 
insisted  that  his  letter  must  be  taken 
to  the  emperor.  At  last,  the  Japanese 
agreed  to  deliver  the  letter.  They  re- 
ceived the  Commodore  on  the  beach, 
where  he  landed  with  three  hundred  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  When  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  President’s  letter,  the  Japa- 
nese handed  Perry  a note  which  read, 
“The  letter  being  received,  you  will 
leave.”  Perry  informed  them  that  he 
would  return  in  a few  months  for  an 
answer  to  the  letter. 

The  people  were  excited,  and  the  rul- 
ing shogun  considered  whether  he  ought 
not  to  make  a treaty  with  the  foreign- 
ers. He  sent  copies  of  the  President’s 
message  to  all  the  daimyos,  and  asked 
for  their  advice.  The  daimyos  protested. 
The  Japanese  began  to  arm  themselves 
for  the  return  visit.  They  cast  bells  into 
cannon,  and  built  mud  forts.  They 
drilled  the  samurai  in  the  use  of  guns. 

Perry  returned  with  strange  gifts.  In 
February  of  1854,  Commodore  Perry  re- 
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Perry  Presenting  Gifts  to  the  Japanese 

Although  the  Japanese  at  first  resented  the  landing  of  Perry  and  his  men  upon  their 
shores  they  later  made  a treaty  with  the  United  States  allowing  trading  privileges.  This 
illustration  appears  in  Perry’s  official  report. 


turned  with  a fleet  of  ten  ships  and  two 
thousand  men.  He  brought  the  Japanese 
*a  number  of  presents,  among  them  a 
telegraph  line  with  a mile  of  wire,  and 
a model  steam  railroad,  complete  with 
engine,  car,  and  circular  track.  There 
were  also  rifles,  clocks,  and  a sewing 
machine.  Perry  had  these  curiosities  set 
up  on  the  beach  and  demonstrated  them 
to  the  people.  This  dramatic  occasion  is 
pictured  above. 

The  Japanese  saw  that  they  could 
never  hope  to  resist  the  foreigners  until 
they,  too,  had  learned  to  handle  Western 
machines.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  the 
West  had  much  to  teach  them. 

Japan  agreed  to  a treaty  of  navigation 
with  the  United  States,  giving  it  the 
privilege  of  calling  at  certain  ports  for 
fuel  and  water  and  promising  humane 
treatment  for  shipwrecked  sailors.  The 


American  consul-general,  after  great  ef- 
fort, made  a trade  treaty.  The  medieval 
nation  of  Japan  suddenly  opened  its 
eyes  to  a modern  world  of  steam  and 
humming  factories. 

The  emperors  were  returned  to 
power.  Some  of  the  daimyos  and  samurai 
rebelled  when  the  shogun  signed  a trade 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  A move- 
ment to  restore  the  emperors  to  their 
original  power  became  the  battle  cry 
of  these  groups,  and  in  time  they  forced 
the  shoguns  out  of  office.  The  last  sho- 
gun resigned  in  1868,  at  the  same  time 
that  a new  emperor,  Mutsuhito  [moot' 
soo  hee  toh],  came  to  the  throne. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Emperors,  as 
this  occasion  was  called,  caused  a new 
wave  of  patriotism  and  unity.  Some  of 
the  daimyos  gave  up  their  powers  and 
land  of  their  own  free  will,  and  others 
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were  persuaded  to  do  the  same.  The 
samurai  class  was  abolished  at  the  same 
time.  But  in  most  cases  the  daimyos  were 
given  land,  and  the  samurai  were 
granted  government  pensions. 

Japan  learned  from  many  people. 
The  new  emperor  was  an  alert  man, 
and  anxious  to  see  his  nation  advance  in 
every  way.  All  groups  united  behind 
him  and  Japan  began  to  make  itself  over 
according  to  Western  models.  Soon 
afterward,  a delegation  of  Japanese  went 
around  the  world  to  learn  of  any  new 
ideas  that  might  be  used  to  advantage 
at  home.  Unusually  capable  students 
were  sent  to  foreign  universities.  The 
Japanese  started  a public-school  system, 
copied  from  that  of  the  United  States, 
although  girls  were  educated  only 
through  the  primary  grades.  You  will 
read  more  about  it  in  the  next  chapter. 
Japan  also  built  a modern  navy  and,  in 
1889,  even  adopted  a constitution.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  constitution, 
however,  was  to  uphold  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  ruling  clique  and  it  con- 
tained no  bill  of  rights  for  the  people. 

Marquis  Ito  [ee'toh],  who  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Japanese  statesmen,  pur- 
posely chose  the  constitution  of  Germany 
as  a model  for  Japan.  A Diet  with  a 
House  of  Peers  and  a House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  set  up.  New  titles  for  the 
peerage,  such  as  prince,  count,  and 
baron,  were  borrowed  from  Europe. 
These  titles  helped  to  console  some  of 
the  formef  samurai,  who  had  lost  all  of 
their  earlier  honors.  The  vote  was 
granted  to  a limited  number  of  men, 
depending  on  their  tax  payments.  The 
women  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at  all. 
In  the  meantime  the  army  was  reor- 
ganized on  the  model  of  the  French 
army,  with  German  officers  to  drill  it. 

The  expanding  nation  began  build- 
ing factories  and  railroads,  and  by  1890 


had  two  hundred  factories  and  four 
thousand  miles  of  railway  lines.  With 
new  industrial  growth,  a few  Japanese 
families,  later  called  the  “ Big  Families,” 
began  to  get  control  of  business  and  to 
have  a strong  voice  in  government.  Of- 
ten the  “ Big  Families  ” were  in  opposi- 
tion to  military  groups,  but  at  times  the 
latter  had  an  even  stronger  influence.  Ja- 
pan has  been  described  as  a dictatorship 
of  groups.  The  prestige  of  the  emperor 
has  prevented  the  rise  of  a single  dicta- 
tor like  Hitler  or  Mussolini.  Until  1945, 
various  groups  governed  Japan  in  a dic- 
tatorial fashion.  The  new  army  of  sol- 
diers from  all  the  classes  showed  as  much 
fighting  skill  and  spirit  as  the  samurai, 
and  the  same  eagerness  to  serve  the  em- 
peror. Japanese  soldiers,  like  all  the  Jap- 
anese, conformed  to  strictest  discipline. 
Japan  had  a two-party  government.  Both 
parties  were  supported  by  the  wealthier 
people,  one  party  largely  by  the  wealthy 
landowners  who  backed  the  military 
group,  and  the  other  by  wealthy  indus- 
trialists, who  appeared  to  be  rather  more 
moderate  in  their  foreign  policy. 

Japan  combined  Western  ideas  and 
machinery  with  feudal  traditions.  No 
nation  ever  moved  out  of  feudalism  into 
modern  Western  ways  of  life  so  swiftly 
as  Japan.  The  very  speed  with  which 
she  learned  methods  and  techniques  of 
the  Western  world  seems  to  be  the  source 
of  some  difficulties  which  the  nation  has 
suffered  since  that  time.  Since  Japan 
had  ready-made  models  to  follow,  she 
skipped  centuries  of  the  “ trial-and- 
error  ” processes  through  which  Europe 
had  passed.  It  was  a case  of  “ adopt, 
adapt,  and  adept.”  She  efficiently  adapted 
models  from  other  civilizations  to  her 
own  uses,  without  the  same  thorough 
experience.  In  absorbing  so  much  in  a 
hurry,  it  was  as  if  Japan  sprang  out  of 
childhood  into  maturity  all  at  one  jump, 
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without  really  having  time  to  grow  up. 
She  has  mastered  the  machines  of  the 
West  — but  has  retained  the  attitudes 
of  her  medieval  feudalism. 

Japanese  military  power  grew  rapidly. 
In  1894  Japan  made  war  on  China,  and 
the  next  year  won  a decisive  victory. 
Her  chief  gains  were  Korea  and  the 
luxuriant  island  of  Formosa.  In  1902 
Japan  formed  a defensive  military  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  im- 
perial nation  of  the  time.  In  1904-1905 
Japan  again  waged  successful  war,  this 
time  with  Russia,  as  you  have  already 
read  in  the  story  of  Russia.  Japan  wanted 
to  curb  the  growth  of  Russian  power  in 
Korea  and  in  the  three  northeastern 
provinces  of  Greater  China  known  as 
Manchuria.  At  that  time  Russia  seemed 
the  principal  obstacle  to  Japan’s  “ dream 
of  Hideyoshi.” 

A peace  settlement  was  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  1905,  with 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the 
arbitrator.  Japan  was  given  Port  Arthur 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
Sakhalin  [sak  hah  leen']  and  she  won  a 
free  hand  in  Korea.  Russia  also  gave  up 
railroad  and  mining  rights  in  Manchu- 
ria. A few  years  later,  in  1910,  Japan  an- 
nexed Korea  outright,  and  renamed  it 
Chosen. 

In  the  space  of  a few  years  Japan  had 
brought  about  an  industrial  revolution 
in  her  own  country,  and  had  fought  two 
successful  wars.  The  world  was  aston- 
ished at  this  sudden  rise  of  a medieval 
nation.  Japan  was  proving-  what  no  one 
had  suspected:  that  a nation  of  the  Ori- 
ent could  keep  up  with  the  West.  She 
was  the  dominant  nation  of  the  East, 
and  was  fast  becoming  a world  power. 
The  “ dream  of  Hideyoshi  ” was  taking 
a new  form.  Japan  was  the  first  country 
of  the  Orient  to  become  a powerful  in- 
dustrial nation.  She  saw  herself  as  the 


rising  imperial  power  which  would  con- 
trol the  lives  and  supply  the  needs  of  the 
one  billion  people  living  in  the  Orient. 

Japan  moved  into  China  in  World 
War  I.  World  War  I gave  Japan  a re- 
markable opportunity  to  strengthen  her 
position  in  China  and  the  Pacific.  She 
had  a trade  and  mutual-assistance  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain,  made  early  in 
the  20th  Century.  On  the  basis  of  this 
agreement,  Japan  entered  World  War  I 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  the  summer  of 
1914.  The  Germans  had  a colony  in 
Tsingtao  [ching,dou,J,  a territory  on  the 
near-by  province  of  Shantung.  The  Jap- 
anese moved  against  it,  and  soon  cap- 
tured it.  As  for  the  Chinese  owners,  they 
were  not  sure  that  they  were  not  rid  of 
one  master  only  to  acquire  another. 

Chinese  suspicions  were  well  founded, 
for  several  months' later  Japan  suddenly 
presented  to  China  a list  of  Twenty-one 
Demands.  Of  these  we  spoke  in  the  story 
of  China.  In  them  the  Japanese  insisted 
upon  strong  privileges  and  authority  in 
China.  The  Western  world  was  too  busy 
with  the  war  to  pay  much  attention,  but 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  did 
enter  a protest.  Probably  as  a result 
of  their  protest,  Japan’s  demands  were 
greatly  modified.  In  their  milder  form, 
however,  China  was  forced  to  agree  to 
them. 

War  encouraged  Japanese  commerce 
and  industry.  When  the  peace  settlement 
was  made,  Japan  — in  spite  of  eloquent 
protests  from  China  — was  given  all 
Germany’s  former  possessions  in  Shan- 
tung province  and  a mandate,  or  a com- 
mission to  rule,  over  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  which  had  formerly  been  in  Ger- 
many’s hands.  These  islands,  the  Mar- 
shalls, the  Carolines,  and  the  Marianas, 
were  of  great  military  importance  to 
Japan.  From  one  of  these  islands,  the 
Japanese  are  believed  to  have  launched 
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their  surprise  air  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor before  declaring  war  on  the  United 
States  in  World  War  II. 

In  the  course  of  World  War  I Japan 
had  also  improved  her  wealth  and  credit 
by  selling  munitions  to  other  countries. 
SRe  manufactured  and  sold  war  ma- 
terials on  such  a scale  that  by  the  end  of 
the  war  her  business  was  five  times  what 
it  had  been  in  1914.  When  peace  came, 
Japan  suffered  the  abrupt  loss  of  these 
markets. 

In  1919  China  found  a way  to  retaliate 
against  Japan’s  continued  expansion 
and  the  Twenty-one  Demands.  The 
greatest  part  of  Japan’s  foreign  business 
and  property  were  in  China.  Led  by 
Chinese  students,  the  people  organized 
a thorough  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
and  business.  This  boycott  had  such  a 
serious  effect  that  Japan  began  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  her  aggressive  policies 
toward  China.  A new  spirit  of  national- 
ism had  sprung  up  in  China  as  was 
described  in  the  story  of  that  land,  Part 
Nine. 

Japan  shifted  between  policies  of 
peace  and  aggression.  During  the  1920’s 
Japan’s  foreign  policy  was  cautious. 
Some  Japanese  statesmen  favored  peace 
and  tried  to  keep  the.  army  groups  from 
influencing  the  government  into  waging 
aggressive  wars.  The  “ Big  Families  ” 
of  Japanese  business  are  said  to  have  fa- 
vored nonaggressive  policies,  and  to 
have  wished  to  keep  the  friendship  of  the 
West.  Peace  with  the  West  was  good  for 
business.  At  least  the  “ Big  Families  ” 
did  not  wish  to  attack  until  they  were 
quite  sure  Japan’s  chances  were  good. 

Some  of  the  army  men,  however,  had 
come  to  feel  that  other  factions  were 
richer  and  more  privileged  than  them- 
selves. Army  pay  was  small,  soldiers  did 
not  have  anything  very  important  to  do, 
and  they  remembered  the  honors  and 


the  code  of  the  samurai.  They  also  be- 
lieved Japan  had  a great  destiny  and 
must  pursue  it.  There  was  constant 
shifting  of  power  in  Japan  between  those 
groups  who  wanted  war  and  those  who 
did  not. 

Japan  invaded  Manchuria.  Suddenly, 
in  1931,  Japan  invaded  and  seized  Man- 
churia, the  vast  northern  province  of 
China,  which  is  as  large  as  France  and 
pre-war  Germany  combined.  The  Jap- 
anese set  up  a puppet  government  in  the 
territory,  and  renamed  it  Manchukuo, 
as  you  have  read.  Two  years  later  the 
invaders  swung  west  into  the  province 
of  Jehol,  just  past  Manchuria  in  inner 
Mongolia,  which  is  noted  for  its  pro- 
duction of  opium. 

Most  of  the  Western  nations  were 
disturbed  by  the  taking  of  Manchuria, 
but  did  not  unite  in  taking  firm  meas- 
ures against  Japan.  A commission  sent 
by  the  League  of  Nations  found  that 
Japan  had  violated  various  treaties  in 
which  she  had  promised  to  support  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China.  Hoping 
to  avoid  measures  of  disapproval  by  the 
League,  Japan  called  Manchukuo  an 
“ independent  ” state.  But  the  League 
disapproved,  and  the  representatives  of 
Japan  dramatically  left  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Japan  moved  into  Shanghai  and  be- 
gan the  war  with  the  Chinese.  Less  than 
six  months  after  the  conquest  of  Man- 
churia, fighting  broke  out  in  China  in 
the  Shanghai  district.  As  you  have  read 
in  the  story  of  China,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
[chyahng'kai'shek'J  did  not  have  the 
support  of  all  the  Chinese  people,  but  was 
engaged  in  a civil  war  with  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Thus  there  was  no  united 
resistance  against  Japan  at  Shanghai. 
Furthermore  the  Chinese  could  not  send 
great  armies  to  northeast  China  with- 
out leaving  the  whole  Chinese  coastline 
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exposed  to  Japanese  attack.  A truce  was 
agreed  upon  and  Japan’s  troops  were 
withdrawn.  There  was  not  any  wide- 
spread or  continuous  fighting  again  for 
four  years.  During  that  period,  Japan 
tried  to"  separate  five  North  China  prov- 
inces from  the  rest  of  China  through 
machiavellian  politics,  but  this  was  not 
successful.  In  the  meantime,  the  Japa- 
nese found  Manchuria  valuable  as  a 
source  of  soybeans.  The  new  lands 
seized  by  the  Japanese  also  stimulated 
Japanese  heavy  industry.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads  had  to  be  built.  And 
of  course  Japan  restricted  the  trade  of 
her  seized  lands  to  dealings  for  her  own 
benefit. 

By  never  actually  declaring  war  on 
China,  Japan  hoped  to  escape  being  out- 
lawed for  taking  Manchuria.  This  strat- 
egy of  not  being  at  war,  at  least  officially, 
was  successful  for  a while.  During  the 
early  1930’s  most  of  the  world  was  in- 
tensely peace-minded,  and  no  other  na- 
tion was  ready  to  act.  Though  Japan  was 
condemned  by  the  League,  the  practical 
result  was  not  much  worse  than  a scold- 
ing. Feeling  was  growing,  though,  and 
many  people  in  other  nations  joined 
China’s  boycott  of  Japanese  goods. 

The  military  class  again  became 
strong.  Between  1932  and  1936  the  more 
war-minded  military  leaders  in  Japan 
gained  complete  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, partly  by  a policy  of  having  their 
opponents  in  the  government  murdered. 
Thus  any  Japanese  leaders  who  opposed 
the  Japanese  policy  of  conquest  and  ex- 
pansion were  liquidated,  much  as  the 
anti-Nazis  had  been  done  away  with  in 
Germany. 

Japanese  business  was  geared  to  the 
needs  of  war.  There  were  other  ways  in 
which  Japan  prepared  for  war  in  the 
1930’s.  Business  in  Japan  is  not  run  as 
we  are  used  to  seeing  it  run  in  our  own 


country.  The  Japanese  government 
closely  controls  all  Japanese  business 
firms.  Great  monopolies  are  the  rule, 
particularly  in  the  export  trade,  and  no 
business  is  allowed  to  become  very  great 
without  government  approval.  During 
the  1920’s  Japan’s  most  important  manu- 
factured products  — and  her  most  im- 
portant exports  — had  been  silk  and 
other  textiles.  During  the  1930’s  the  na- 
ture of  Japan’s  manufacturing  changed. 
She  manufactured  fewer  textiles,  and 
she  began  to  manufacture  more  iron, 
steel,  machines,  chemicals,  and  electrical 
equipment. 

One  reason  for  this  change  was  that 
the  worldwide  financial  depression,  be- 
ginning in  1929,  had  made  it  hard  for 
Japan  to  sell  textiles  abroad.  People 
could  not  afford  to  buy  much  silk,  for 
instance.  By  manufacturing  cheap  ma- 
chines, such  as  bicycles  and  typewriters, 
the  Japanese  were  able  to  undersell  the 
British  in  Asia  and  Africa.  African  na- 
tives, for  example,  bought  bicycles  from 
the  Japanese  for  five  dollars  apiece.  But 
the  Japanese  saw  another  advantage  to 
themselves,  besides  trade,  in  making  this 
change  in  their  type  of  manufacturing. 
Iron,  steel,  machines,  chemicals,  and 
electrical  equipment  are  essential  to 
modern  warfare.  Plants  which  are  pro- 
ducing one  kind  of  machines  can  be 
converted,  or  made  over,  to  produce  an- 
other kind  of  machine,  if  war  demands. 
By  1938,  60  percent  of  Japan’s  manufac- 
turing was  for  war  needs.  Japan  herself 
imported  scrap-iron  for  manufacture. 
Germany  sold  to  her  because  she  felt 
that  Japan  would  be  an  ally  in  the  com- 
ing world  war.  Other  nations  sold  be- 
cause their  governments  were  afraid  that 
refusing  to  do  so  would  bring  on  a war 
before  they  were  prepared  for  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Japan  was  excellently 
equipped. 
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Electrical  Transformers 

These  huge  machines  are  part  of  an  electric  power  plant  which  belongs  to  the  Kiso  River 
development,  near  Nagoya.  They  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  modern  Japan 
has  been  industrialized.  The  Kiso  River  development  includes  the  largest  dam  in  Japan. 


Japan’s  army  and  navy  were  prepared 
for  world-wide  war.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Japanese  military  class  was  powerful 
in  modern  Japan,  even  as  it  was  in  the 
Japan  of  feudal  days.  All  men  in  Japan 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty 
were  liable  to  compulsory  military  serv- 


ice in  either  the  army  or  the  navy.  Active 
service  usually  began  at  the  age  of 
twenty  and  continued  for  sixteen  months. 
Additional  periods  of  service  in  the  re- 
serve forces  might  follow  later.  The  Japa- 
nese soldiers  were  trained  in  military  tac- 
tics, group  action,  and  blind  obedience. 
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Their  equipment  and  training  were 
modern;  but  their  beliefs  were  feudal. 
They  had  been  taught  that  Japan’s  rule 
of  Asia  was  “ the  will  of  Heaven,”  and 
they  had  accepted  this  ready-made  belief 
with  a blindness  and  fanaticism  which 
is  hard  for  the  civilized  world  to  under- 
stand. The  typical  Japanese  soldier  had 
great  confidence,  perhaps  because  — up 
to  1942  — the  Japanese  army  had  never 
been  defeated  or  even  suffered  any  se- 
vere setbacks.  The  Japanese  had  been 
accustomed  to  fighting  mostly  against 
the  Chinese,  who  have  often  been  ill- 
equipped. 

Part  of  Japan’s  program  of  modern- 
ization was  to  build  up  a great  merchant 
navy.  Before  World  War  II  all  of  Ja- 
pan’s exports  were  carried  in  her  own 
ships.  Of  course  a merchant  navy  is  im- 
mensely useful  in  time  of  war  for  carry- 
ing supplies  to  troops,  particularly  over 
such  widely  separated  lands  and  islands 
as  those  which  were  in  the  Empire.  Also, 
from  the  time  she  became  a modern  na- 
tion, Japan  had  been  ambitious  to  be- 
come a great  sea  power.  She  built  the 

Qhapter  4 ~ Life  in  Japan  Is  a 

A new  education.  Perhaps  the  most 
thorough  of  all  the  changes  in  pre-war 
Japan  was  in  education.  Public-school 
education  was  required  of  all  children 
to  the  age  of  thirteen.  Nearly  all  Japa- 
nese can  read  and  write,  which  is  in 
great  contrast  to  conditions  in  the  rest  of 
the  Orient.  Education,  however,  was 
controlled  by  military  men  who  made 
use  of  it  to  build  up  and  strengthen  mili- 
tarism. Much  of  the  time  was  taken  up 
in  all  boys’  schools  with*  military  drill 
and  war  games.  Courses  called  “moral 
instruction  ” taught  the  superiority  of 
the  Japanese  race,  and  the  divinity  of 
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third  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  Her 
navy  was  only  slightly  smaller  than  that 
of  Great  Britain,  which  itself  was  only 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

In  order  to  increase  her  sea  power  still 
further,  Japan  also  fortified  the  Mar- 
shall, Caroline,  and  Marianas  islands, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  given 
to  her  to  rule  as  mandates  after  World 
War  I.  This  action  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  a treaty  which  Japan  had  signed 
in  1922  together  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

In  every  way  Japan  prepared  for 
World  War  II  of  which  you  will  read 
in  Part  Twelve.  When  Japan  was  de- 
feated in  1945,  much  of  the  old  was  swept 
away:  the  tradition  of  a divine  ruler; 
the  old  constitution;  dominance  by  the 
“ Big  Families  ” and  military  men. 
Under  American  occupation  Japan  is 
progressing  toward  democracy.  An  im- 
portant step  is  a new  constitution  which 
does  away  with  some  of  these  traditions 
and  which  gives  the  vote  to  all. 


Strange  Mixture  of  Old  and  New 

the  emperor  and  the  glory  of  dying  in 
battle  for  him. 

The  schools  provided  training  for 
craftsmanship.  When  the  schoolchild  in 
Japan  is  learning  to  write,  he  is  automat- 
ically learning  , a basis  for  handicrafts. 
The  student  must  learn  at  least  three 
thousand  characters  to  have  a fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficult  Japanese  language, 
and  he  must  draw  the  characters  with  a 
writing  brush  instead  of  a pen.  He  must 
patiently  construct  fine  lines  and  beauti- 
ful curves.  In  Japanese  the  one  word 
\a\u  means  writing,  drawing,  and 
painting. 
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Most  girls  do  not  attend  school  except 
for  the  primary  grades,  but  there  are  a 
few  high  schools  for  girls.  The  girls’ 
schools  teach  the  language,  the  stories  of 
the  gods,  arithmetic,  ethics,  and  a little 
European  history.  Geography  tells  chief- 
ly of  the  national  shrines,  where  the  na- 
tion’s gods  are  especially  honored.  For 
girls  the  emphasis  is  on  the  domestic 
courses:  cooking,  laundering,  and  sew- 
ing. There  are  also  special  courses  which 
adults  can  attend  in  flower  arrangement, 
ethics,  and  the  tea  ceremony. 

Japanese  literature  is  restricted  by 
rules.  Japan  has  no  great  literature.  No 
one  has  dared  to  write  anything  that 
might  offend  the  upper  classes.  The  lit- 
erature of  Japan  has  always  followed 
fixed  forms,  just  as  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  have  been  regulated  by 
their  rulers. 

The  poetry  of  the  Japanese  shows  their 
rigid  observance  of  rules  and  patterns,  as 
well  as  the  love  of  making  small,  dainty 
things.  The  forms  came  originally  from 
China  and  have  been  much  the  same  for 
a thousand  years.  Almost  the  only  poems 
are  the  tanka,  a five-line  poem  of  only 
thirty-one  syllables,  and  an  even  smaller 
poem,  the  hokku  [hok'koo],  in  three 
lines  with  only  seventeen  syllables.  Of- 
ten the  poet  describes  only  a small  de- 
tail of  a scene  or  a mood,  but  if  he  is 
accomplished  he  may  suggest  much 
more  by  these  details.  Japanese  women 
excel  in  these  small  poems,  in  which 
each  word  is  the  “ leaf  of  an  idea  ” which 
is  supposed  to  suggest  more  than  the 
word  itself. 

The  theater  reflects  the  Japanese  idea 
of  loyalty.  The  Japanese  are  very  fond  of 
going  to  the  theater.  Their  plays  are 
quite  formal,  but  they  are  violent  in  their 
plots.  The  favorite  drama  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  “ The  Forty-Seven  Ronin.”  It  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  a mighty  lord 


in  the  18th  Century.  The  lord  was  at 
court  where  an  enemy  insulted  him,  forc- 
ing him  to  draw  his  sword.  For  this 
crime  against  the  court  he  had  to  com- 
mit hara-kiri  [hah'rah  kee'ri]  (a  suicide 
by  a prescribed  ritual);  his  house  and 
wealth  were  abolished  and  his  retainers 
disbanded.  For  two  years  the  retainers 
concealed  themselves  by  many  disguises 
and  devices  until  they  found  the  hour  to 
strike.  They  finally  brought  the  head  of 
their  lord’s  enemy  to  the  temple  where 
he  was  buried.  Their  faithfulness  proved, 
the  forty-seven  ronin  then  proudly  com- 
mitted hara-kiri  on  the  spot.  The  people 
are  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  this 
story.  It  reflects  a special  idea  of  loyalty 
and  courage  that  seems  peculiar  to  our 
Western  minds.  But  the  Japanese  believe 
and  will  act  upon  it. 

The  exports  of  Japan.  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  that  Japanese  farmers  raise 
silkworms  to  help  eke  out  their  poor  liv- 
ing. The  most  important  export  material 
of  Japan  after  she  became  industrialized 
was  silk.  (Japan  finally  surpassed  even 
China  in  the  silk  trade.)  The  Japanese 
themselves  use  a great  deal  of  cotton 
doth  in  the  kimonos  which  most  of  the 
people  wear.  Few  can  afford  costumes  of 
silk.  Textiles,  usually  silk  or  cotton,  form 
more  than  half  the  foreign  trade  busi- 
ness of  Japan.  Japanese  factories  have 
also  manufactured  porcelain,  glass,  cheap 
hardware,  and  electrical  goods.  We  have 
seen  in  the  last  chapter  how  the  Japa- 
nese swung  to  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery and  other  “ Western  ” goods  in 
the  1930’s. 

The  home  workshops  are  part  of  in- 
dustrial Japan.  Japan  has  some  large 
factories.  Although  she  has  a number  of 
heavy  industries,  there  are  hardly  any 
industrial  centers.  This  is  because  so 
many  (more  than  60  percent)  of  the 
things  manufactured  come  out  of  the 
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small  home  workshops.  All  day  long, 
father,  mother,  children,  and  perhaps 
one  apprentice,  work  incessantly  in  their 
one-room  home,  making  paper  lanterns, 
toys,  pottery,  tops  for  canvas  sneakers, 
machine  parts,  or  a thousand  and  one 
other  items.  The  materials  are  from  a 
large  corporation,  and  are  furnished  by 
a middleman.  The  millions  of  small  ar- 
ticles — many  of  them  of  a flimsy  nature 
— which  have  been  produced  under 
these  conditions  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  Japanese  to  undersell  most  other 
markets. 

Industrial  progress  has  benefited  only 
a few  Japanese.  Usually  a Japanese 
working  family  earns  barely  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  rent  and  food.  Most 
of  the  people  are  poor,  and  they  do  not 
live  very  differently  from  the  way  their 
ancestors  lived  in  medieval  times.  Even 
in  the  large  cities,  where  there  are  signs 
of  Westernization  in  the  downtown 
districts,  few  of  the  small  homes  have 
gas  or  even  cold  running  water.  Most 
of  the  cooking  is  still  done  over  char- 
coal braziers.  Not  the  people,  but  the 
war  machine  and  a few  “ Big  Families,” 
have  benefited  from  Japan’s  industrial 
progress. 

The  place  of  Japanese  women.  One 

reason  that  factory  work  can  be  main- 
tained on  small  wages  and  sold  for  low 
prices  is  that  a great  part  of  it  is  done 
by  women.  Nearly  85  percent  of  all  the 
women  in  Japan  (between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  sixty)  do  industrial  work. 
Their  wages  were  even  lower  than  those 
paid  to  men.  Japanese  women  did  not 
question  this  status.  They  were  not  ex- 
pected to  have  ideas  of  their  own.  Japa- 
nese women  did  not  take  part  in  busi- 
ness. American  occupation  is  bringing 
changes  in  the  position  of  Japanese 
women..  The  introduction  of  Western 
ideas  about  voting,  health  measures,  and 
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the  equality  of  women  is  disproving  the 
Japanese  saying,  shu\an,  “ it  is  so  done.” 

The  idea  of  loyalty  rules  the  Japanese. 
The  idea  of  loyalty  to  the  family,  the 
clan,  and  the  nation  is  all-important  to 
the  Japanese.  The  dread  of  tarnishing 
the  family  name  is  the  greatest  fear  that 
a Japanese  can  have.  Even  hara-kiri,  al- 
though it  is  not  common  in  the  every- 
day lives  of  the  people,  does  not  seem 
strange  or  difficult  or  wrong  to  them,  as 
it  does  to  Western  minds.  A father  in- 
structs his  children  in  the  ritual,  so  that 
if  the  time  comes  they  will  know  what 
to  do.  A Japanese  is  not  supposed  to 
hesitate  to  commit  hara-kiri  if  it  is  a 
question  of  honor.  The  people  believe  it 
is  glorious  to  join  one’s  ancestors,  and 
that  the  present  life  is  only  an  interval 
between  lives  in  the  more  godlike  world 
where  the  ancestors  live. 

Life  follows  a set  pattern  in  Japan.  All 
the  people  in  Japan  live  completely  by 
rules  and  observances,  although  men 
have  more  authority  and  freedom  in 
their  families  than  do  women.  The  peo- 
ple accept  teaching  like  that  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  schools  them  to  fatalism 
and  self-control.  It  is  not  shu\an  to  show 
grief  or  anger  or  joy.  Where  there  is  so 
much  restraint,  natural  emotions  will 
sometimes  break  through  in  some  direc- 
tion, and  perhaps  more  violently  than  if 
they  had  not  been  repressed.  This  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Japanese  have  committed  such  un- 
civilized acts  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
quered peoples.  But  most  of  the  time 
the  people  seem  to  accept  their  lot  calm- 
ly and  with  grace.  With  fanciful  and 
poetic  ideas  of  the  gods  which  guard 
their  land,  with  their  peculiar  literature 
and  art,  with  colorful  ceremonies,  and 
with  the  set  pattern  of  their  lives,  they 
seem  to  escape  from  harsh  realities  into 
a world  of  make-believe. 
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Japan  Qomes  Out  of  Isolation  to  'Become  a World  Tower 

The  Japanese  built  their  empire  on  a fringe  of  volcanic  islands  stretching 
far  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  In  many  ways  geography  has  powerfully 
affected  the  growth  of  their  civilization.  The  resources  of  land  and  sea  have 
furnished  them  the  means  for  unusual  independence.  The  beauty  of  their 
mountainous  islands  helped  to  give  them  an  almost  fanatic  love  of  country, 
as  expressed  in  their  patriotic  religion  of  Shinto.  Natural  calamities,  storm 
and  earthquake,  have  only  strengthened  their  love  for  the  home  of  their 
emperor  and  their  ancestors. 

From  an  almost  unknown  country  Japan  has  suddenly  developed  into  a 
power  in  the  modern  world.  But  in  many  ways  Japan  still  lives  like  a medie- 
val nation.  Before  the  coming  of  Commodore  Perry  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
Century,  Japan  had  a feudal  system  made  up  of  fighting  samurai  who  loyally 
served  the  daimyos.  The  chief  lord,  the  shogun,  really  held  the  ruling  power. 
When  Japan  had  to  abandon  her  “ closed-door  ” policy,  she  decided  to  learn 
all  that  she  could  from  Western  advances  in  science  and  industry.  The  em- 
peror came  to  the  fore,  with  all  groups  united  behind  him.  Japan  began  to 
make  industrial  progress.  The  Japanese  navy  came  into  being.  The  army  was 
reorganized.  A constitution  was  adopted,  and  a Diet  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  established. 

Japan’s  military  power  grew  rapidly.  Victory  in  wars  with  China  and 
with  Russia  confirmed  Japan’s  aggressive  policies.  During  World  War  I,  in 
which  Japan  was  one  of  the  Allies,  she  attempted  to  force  a list  of  Twenty- 
one  Demands  upon  China,  but  was  prevented  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Japan’s  gains  from  World  War  I gave  her  new  strength  to 
enter  into  the  next  phase  of  aggression,  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931. 

Japanese  civilization  is  based  upon  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  Chinese 
which  reached  Japan  through  Korea.  Their  language,  their  arts,  and  their 
Buddhist  religion  came  originally  from  the  Chinese.  But  the  Japanese  have 
adapted  what  they  learned  from  other  nations  to  build  up  a nation  able  to  con- 
quer others.  In  this  war-like  ideal,  they  over-reached  themselves,  and  were 
defeated  by  the  United  Nations.  Under  occupation,  old  traditions  were  dis- 
carded and  democratic  practices  were  introduced. 

SELF-TEST 

Look  back  upon  the  story  of  Japan  by  trying  this  self-test.  For  each  item 
listed  you  are  supposed  to  associate  or  recall  something  important  in  the  story 
of  Japan  directly  connected  with  the  item.  An  example  is  given  first  to  show 
you  what  is  wanted.  Write  your  answers  on  scratch  paper  or  in  your  notebook. 


Item 

Nippon 


Associations 

Name  for  Japan  — the  place  where  the  sun  rises 
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Kyushu 

12.  samurai 

sake 

13.  YamatoDake 

Sea  of  Japan 

14.  daimyo 

Ainu 

15.  “ the  dream  of  Hideyoshi 55 

Fujiyama 

16.  closed-door  policy 

Tokyo 

17.  Commodore  Perry 

Prince  Shotoku 

18.  “ Big  Families  ” 

Shinto 

19.  Chosen 

Jimmu 

20.  Manchukuo 

Son  of  Heaven 

21.  “ The  Forty-Seven  Ronin  ” 

shogun 

22.  hara-kiri 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Ma\er  and  Artist 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Japan  and  near-by  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
indicate  relative  distances  from  Japan  to  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians,  to  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  and  Midway.  Indicate  also  the  lands  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia. 
See  Atlas  of  Global  Geography,  by  Erwin  Raisz;  New  -World  Horizons,  by 
Chester  Lawrence;  or  any  modern  atlas  your  librarian  recommends. 

2.  Make  sketches  of  houses  and  shrines  that  are  typical  of  Japanese  archi- 
tecture before  Westernization.  Be  prepared  to  explain  how  this  type  of  build- 
ing suits  the  Japanese  climate  and  the  available  resources.  See  “ Japanese 
Architecture  ” in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

3.  Draw  a cartoon  that  dramatizes  the  rise  of  Japan  to  world  prominence, 
and  her  change  in  attitude  in  foreign  relations. 

T opics  for  Tal\s 

1.  “ The  earthquake  of  1923.”  See  Life,  Aug.  16,  1943.  See  also  An  Out- 
line History  of  fapan,  by  Herbert  Gowen,  or  “ Earthquake  ” in  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

2.  “ The  Forty-Seven  Ronin.”  What  characteristics  and  customs  set  forth 
in  this  play  still  apply  to  the  modern  Japanese?  See  An  Outline  History  of 
fapan,  by  Herbert  Gowen. 

3.  “ Japanese  art.”  Choose  a type  of  handiwork  in  which  Japanese  artisans 
are  skilled,  such  as  lacquer  ware,  embroideries,  hammered  brass.  Prepare  a 
talk  on  the  methods  of  the  Japanese  artisans.  See  “ Japanese  Art  ” in  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  See  also  fapan,  Korea,  and  Formosa,  by  Eunice  Tietjens. 

4.  “ No  wonder  the  Japanese  undersold  us.”  Prepare  a talk  explaining 
how  many  Japanese  manufactures  can  be  produced  so  cheaply.  Contrast  the 
living  standards  of  Japanese  and  Canadian  workmen.  Contrast  home  indus- 
tries in  Japan  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
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Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Yamato  Dake,  Hideyoshi,  Marquis  Ito.  Write  brief  biographical  sum- 
maries of  the  three  candidates  listed  above.  Explain  the  significance  of  these 
men  in  the  development  of  Japan. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  JAPAN 

Byas,  Hugh.  Government  by  Assassination.  A superb  and  amazing  account  of 
Japan’s  drift  toward  war  through  the  rise  of  the  militarists  and  the  in- 
creasingly close  relationship  between  crime  and  patriotism. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “ Japan:  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  and 
Index. 

Dilts,J^Iarion.  Pageant  of  Japanese  History.  A brief,  readable  history  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  culture  from  the  Stone  Age  to  recent  times. 

Ishimoto,  Baroness  Shidue.  East  Way,  West  Way.  An  autobiography  of  a 
modern  Japanese  girl. 

Kiyooka,  Chiyono.  Chiyo’s  Return.  Ten  years  in  the  United  States  have  made 
this  author  sensitive  to  the  wide  contrasts  between  the  two  countries. 
Latourette,  K.  S.  History  of  Japan.  This  short  but  complete  history  of  Japan 
from  early  times  to  the  present  tells  in  a simple,  interesting  manner  what 
makes  the  people  of  Japan  think  and  act  as  they  do. 

Mears,  Helen.  Year  of  the  Wild  Boar.  “.  . . a nation  living  in  the  age  of  na- 
ture gods,  with  a nature  god  for  its  Head  of  State;  a nation  that  taught  this 
mythology  in  school  and  called  it  history.” 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  March,  1933.  “JaPan:  The  Child  of  the 
World’s  Old  Age,”  by  W.  E.  Griffis.  “ Tokyo’s  architecture  goes  mod- 
ernistic.” 

, November,  1942.  “ Japan  Faces  Russia  in  Manchuria,”  by  Willard  Price. 

“ Japan  considers  Manchuria  the  first  essential  in  her  ambitious  plan  to 
rule  the  earth.” 

, April,  1944.  “ Japan  and  the  Pacific,”  by  Joseph  C.  Grew.  “ ‘ Victory  or 

death  ’ is  no  mere  slogan  for  these  soldiers.” 

Price,  Willard.  Children  of  the  Rising  Sun.  “ The  process  of  Japanizing  China 
. . . has  been  proceeding  for  four  decades.” 

Sugimoto,  E.  I.  A Daughter  of  the  Samurai.  “ It  is  never  wise  ...  to  say  too 
much  on  any  subject.” 
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Our  t American  Neighbors 

T 

Xake  a rapid  overview  of  the  map  on  the  two  pages  preceding  this  one. 
South  of  Canada  lies  the  United  States,  our  closest  neighbor  and  one  of  the 
three  most  important  countries  in  the  modern  world.  South  of  the  United 
States  lies  the  homeland  of  our  Latin-American  neighbors.  Notice  how 
much  of  it  lies  east,  as  well  as  south,  of  our  country.  On  a map  of  the  world 
in  the  atlas  in  your  school  library,  see  how  close  Natal,  in  Brazil,  is  to 
Dakar,  in  French  West  Africa. 

If  we  couid  fly  over  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  airplane  we  would 
see  many  different  types  of  scenery.  In  northernmost  Canada  we  would  find 
a barren  wilderness.  Southern  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  are  much  alike.  Flying  southward  over  Latin  America  we  would  find 
moderate  climates  as  well  as  tropical  ones,  plains,  forests,  and  mountains. 
And  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  southernmost  Argentina,  is  as  bleak  as  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Canada.  We  would  find  small  primitive  villages  and  great 
modern  cities.  There  would  be  mile  after  mile  where  no  one  lives.  Although 
Latin  America  covers  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Canada 
its  populations  is  over  ten  times  as  great..  The  products  of  Latin  America 
are  as  varied  as  its  lands  and  climates. 
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Qhapter  1 ~ The  Old  World  and  the  New  World  Have  Merged 

in  the  Americas 


Who  is  an  American?  That  is  a fair 
question  to  ask.  The  answer  becomes 
clear  when  we  look  at  a map  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Canadians  live  in  the 
Americas;  so  do  the  people  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
We  who  live  in  Canada  and  the  people 
of  many  other  nations  live  in  the  Amer- 
icas. What  is  more,  the  people  who'  came 
to  the  New  World  explored  and  settled 
two  vast  continents. 

You  have  learned  how  geography 
set  the  stage  for  life  in  what  is  now 
Canada.  Our  coastal  plains,  mountain- 
ous areas,  forest  lands,  wide  river  val- 
leys, and  broad  prairies  became  the 
home  of  the  people  of  Canada.  This  is 
likewise  so  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  of  Mexico,  of  Central  America, 
and  of  South  America.  You  will  learn 
that  these  nations  have  histories  much 
like  that  of  Canada. 

The  Mayan  civilization  was  brilliant 
and  barbaric.  Long  before  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  of  whom  you  have 
learned  in  your  earlier  study  of  Amer- 
ican history,  arrived  on  American 
shores,  the  Indians  had  developed  at 
least  three  great  centers  of  civilization. 
The  earliest,  that  of  the  mysterious 
Mayas  of  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  (see 
the  map  on  pages  308-309),  was  dead, 
but  many  of  its  characteristics  had  been 
taken  over  by  other  tribes. 

The  Mayan  civilization  had  been  in 
the  jungles  of  Central  America  and 
Mexican  Yucatan.  About  the  First  Cen- 
tury these  people  began  to  build  state- 
ly pyramid  temples,  astronomical  ob- 
servatories, and  the  tall  stone  columns 


on  which  their  history  is  carved.  Their 
artists  produced  wonderful  sculpturing 
and  brilliantly  colored  frescoes.  Their 
scientists  developed  an  extremely  accu- 
rate calendar,  based  on  observations  of 
the  stars.  They  invented  a hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  and  a system  of  numbers  al- 
most as  advanced  as  that  of  Europe. 
They  also  knew  the  use  of  rubber  many 
hundreds  of  years  before  it  was  utilized 
by  the  white  man. 

Mayan  society  was  greatly  influenced 
by  a number  of  Mayan  religious  ideas. 
Priests  were  the  real  Mayan  rulers,  their 
most  learned  men,  their  greatest  artists. 
Beautifully  wrought  plumed  serpents 
decorated  the  columns  of  many  of  the 
temples,  which  stood  on  great  pyramids 
high  above  the  surrounding  plains.  One 
of  the  principal  Mayan  deities  was  the 
God  of  the  Plumed  Serpent.  All  the 
Mayan  carvings  and  architecture  have 
a religious  character.  Religion  played  a 
large  part  in  Mayan  history  and  in  the 
hieroglyphics. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Mayan  religious 
centers  in  the  jungles  of  Central  Amer- 
ica have  only  recently  been  excavated 
and  studied.  Only  three  Mayan  manu- 
scripts have  come  down  to  us.  The  writ- 
ing on  the  fiber  pages  (made  of  the  cen- 
tury plant)  is  exquisitely  formed  and 
colored.  These  manuscripts  have  not  yet 
been  translated,  and,  therefore,  archae- 
ologists have  much  to  learn  about  Mayan 
civilization. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Mayas  had  two  periods 
of  great  height : the  first  was  during  the 
Sixth  Century  after  Christ  and  the  other, 
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and  last,  reached  its  peak  around  the 
year  1000.  At  this  time  feudal  life  and 
customs  were  spread  through  most  of 
northern  Europe,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror had  not  yet  invaded  England. 
About  1200  the  Mayas  were  overcome  by 
the  fierce  Indian  warriors  from  the  Mexi- 
can plateau,  and  not  long  after  that  their 
civilization  passed  into  decay.  This  was 
only  a century  or  two  before  the  Ren- 
aissance brought  a re-awakening  of  civi- 
lization to  the  people  of  Europe. 

The  Incas  and  Aztecs  organized  co- 
operative societies.  The  second  great 
American  civilization  was  that  of  the 
Incas.  Their  capital,  Cuzco  [koos'koh] 
was  in  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  Incas 
were  not  the  first  civilized  Indians  of 
the  Andean  region.  There  are  many  fine 
examples  of  ancient  stonework  con- 
structed by  their  predecessors.  However, 
the  Incas  took  over  the  civilization  of 
these  earlier  peoples  of  Peru,  which  you 
see  on  the  map  on  pages  308-309. 

The  Incas  were  the  first  Indians  of 
South  America  to  organize  a strong  gov- 
ernment to  hold  their  civilization  to- 
gether. All  their  lands  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  for  the  Inca,  or  ruler, 
one  for  the  Sun  God,  and  one  for  the 
people  themselves. 

Inca  architects  constructed  many  miles 
of  aqueducts,  temples,  fortresses,  and 
palaces,  all  of  beautifully  cut  stonework. 
Much  of  the  land  was  on  mountain 
slopes,  but  the  workers  erected  stone  ter- 
races and  filled  these  in  with  good  top- 
soil so  that  even  this  land  could  be  cul- 
tivated as  farmers  in  upland  China  do  to 
this  day.  In  the  days  of  the  Incas,  many 
parts  of  the  Andes  resembled  gigantic 
staircases  covered  with  green.  Some  of 
the  stones  which  the  Incas  employed  in 
their  construction  weighed  thousands  of 
pounds.  How  they  were  cut  and  put  into 
place  still  remains  a mystery.  Since  none 


of  the  Indian  peoples  had  discovered  the 
use  of  the  wheel,  it  seems  that  the  stones 
must  have  been  dragged  by  sheer  man 
power,  sometimes  over  a distance  of 
many  miles,  as  were  the  stone  blocks  for 
the  pyramids  and  temples  of  early  Egypt. 

The  Incas  did  not  evolve  a system  of 
writing,  as  did  the  Mayas.  They  de- 
pended on  rudely  knotted  strings  for 
their  records.  Strings  of  different  colors 
had  different  meanings.  For  example,  a 
yellow  string  signified  gold,  and  a red 
one  referred  to  war.  The  number  of 
knots  in  a string  told  the  reader  the  year 
or  the  quantity  involved.  There  were 
many  official  “ keepers  of  the  strings.” 
Each  keeper  was  responsible  for  being 
able  to  read  his  own  records.  Conse- 
quently, while  yellow  would  mean  gold 
in  a gold-producing  district,  it  might  re- 
fer to  corn  in  a corn-producing  district. 
This  method  of  record-keeping  was 
primitive,  and  provided  inadequate 
means  of  recording  abstract  ideas,  de- 
scriptive stories,  or  scientific  facts. 

The  Inca  social  organization  was  very 
strict.  Every  worker  had  a job,  sufficient 
clothes  to  wear,  and  enough  to  eat,  for 
the  government  took  care  of  these  things. 
But  he  had  to  remain  at  the  job'  to  which 
he  was  assigned  until  his  death.  He  was 
not  even  allowed  to  move  freely  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Inca  society  was  closely  tied  together. 
When  the  central  knot  was  broken  or 
cut,  the  whole  structure  quickly  fell 
apart.  This  was  exactly  what  happened 
when  Pizarro,  the  ruthless  Spanish  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  in  1531  captured  the  Inca 
emperor  by  inviting  him  to  his  camp  and 
imprisoning  him,  and  later  executing 
him.  You  already  have  learned  the  story 
of  Pizarro’s  conquests.  After  the'  exe- 
cution of  this  Inca  emperor,  the  con- 
quest of  the  Incas  was  easy,  for  without 
leadership  they  were  lost.  Pizarro  and 
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Press  Association 


Early  American  Art 

The  terra  cotta  vase,  water  vessel,  and  singing  tea  kettle  pictured  here  are  relics  of  a 
people  who  existed  before  the  Incas.  Notice  how  closely  they  followed  natural  forms  in 
the  making  of  everyday  objects. 


his  soldiers  took  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  gold  from  the  Incas. 

The  third  great  early  American  civili- 
zation was  that  of  the  Aztecs,  in  Mexico. 
Cortes,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  explor- 
ers, conquered  the  Aztecs  and  took 
from  them  a great  treasure  in  silver  and 
gold.  The  Aztecs  had  taken  over  many 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  Mayas.  Their 
traditions,  their  architecture,  and  even 
their  writing  showed  this  debt  to  their 
predecessors.  They  were  an  extremely 
warlike  people.  Their  religious  cere- 
monies called  for  thousands  of  human 
sacrifices  yearly.  Like  the  Incas,  they  di- 
vided their  lands  among  their  people 
who  worked  them  together.  Private  own- 
ership of  the  land,  such  as  we  have  to- 
day, was  not  known  in  ancient  America. 
In  Chapter  3,  about  Mexico,  you  will 
learn  more  about  the  Aztecs  and  Cortes. 

The  Indians  had  great  influence  on 
Colonial  society.  When  the  Spaniards 
came  to  the  Americas,  they  encountered 


and  conquered  two  primitive  civiliza- 
tions, that  of  the  Incas  in  Peru  and  that 
of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico.  In  all  the  other 
regions  their  conquest  was  over  more 
savage  Indians  who  lived  in  small  scat- 
tered tribes.  The  natives  in  the  Portu- 
guese territory  in  Brazil  also  fall  into 
this  group.  These  less  civilized  Indians 
were  much  like  those  who  lived  in 
North  America.  As  a result  of  these  two 
types  of  conquest  we  find  that  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Colonial  society  began 
to  develop  after  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese took  over.  In  Mexico  and  Peru 
the  white  men  had  a large  number  of 
well-organized  Indians  to  work  for 
them.  Here  the  new  society  became 
strongly  class-conscious.  Rich  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  these  countries  made 
it  increasingly  so,  because  a small  group 
of  Spaniards  in  Mexico  City  and  Lima 
[lee'mah],  Peru,  ruled  millions  of  half- 
civilized  Indians. 

Where  there  were  no  great  organized 
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groups  of  Indians,  the  conquest  moved 
along  slowly.  The  scattered  Indian 
tribes  did  not  come  out  in  a single  great 
army  to  seek  victory.  They  fought  a war- 
fare of  guerrilla  tactics,  attacking  here, 
burning  there,  always  a menace  in  some 
quarter,  and  kept  the  invaders  constant- 
ly on  the  alert.  Consequently,  Colonial 
society  in  the  countries  of  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay  [yoo'roo  gway],  and  Bra- 
zil advanced  more  slowly  than  that  of 
Mexico  or  Peru.  But  it  also  advanced 
more  surely,  for  it  was  on  a surer  base. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  those 
countries  could  not  at  once  become  idle 
aristocrats;  they  had  no  great  mines  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  their  constant  fight 
against  the  Indians  held  them  together 
in  strong,  alert,  and  progressive  unity. 

Colonial  Latin  America  was  poorly 
governed.  By  1600,  Central  and  South 
America  were  fairly  well  explored  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  peo- 
ple were  living  under  well-organized 
Colonial  governments.  There  were  about 
250  towns  in  Latin  America  at  that 
time,  occupied  by  about  two  hundred 
thousand  settlers  from  the  Spanish  Pen- 
insula. The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
systems  divided  both  the  lands  and  the 
Indians  among  the  early  conquerors; 
this  meant  that  about  five  thousand  men 
controlled  the  greater  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  its  inhabitants.  This  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  land  was  passed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  the  cus- 
tom has  survived  today  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica’s many  huge  estates. 


The  government  of  these  colonies  was 
in  the  hands  of  governors  and  viceroys 
who  represented  the  king.  They  did  not 
hold  office  for  long  and  many  of  them 
made  the  best  of  their  brief  time  in  office 
to  amass  all  the  wealth  they  possibly 
could,  just  as  many  a Roman  governor 
used  his  position  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  province  he  ruled. 

A general  disregard  for  the  central 
government  began  to  creep  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  extreme  distances  from  the 
mother  country,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  displayed  by  the  law-makers 
back  home,  probably  did  more  than  any- 
thing else,  however,  to  build  up  this  dis- 
regard. 

Spain  and  Portugal  exploited  their 
New  World  colonies.  While  Latin 
America  was  undergoing  the  first  cen- 
turies of  its  development,  Spain  and 
Portugal  attempted  to  hold  a monopoly 
on  their  commerce.  They  prohibited  the 
colonies  from  trading  with  any  except 
the  mother  countries.  In  order  to  enforce 
this  rule,  all  merchandise  which  was 
sent  to  the  New  World  had  to  be 
shipped  in  convoyed  fleets  which  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Lis- 
bon. Merchant  ships  were  not  allowed 
to  sail  from  any  other  place.  On  reach- 
ing America  the  Spanish  ships  were  al- 
lowed to  unload  at  only  four  ports. 

The  settlement  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  While  these  things  were 
going  on  in  the  southern  countries  of 
the  New  World,  the  lands  which  are 
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now  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
without  a single  permanent  colony. 
When  one  was  finally  established,  it  was 
founded  by  Spain  at  St.  Augustine,  in 
what  is  now  Florida,  in  1565.  Spanish 
explorers  pushed  ahead  through  the  ter- 
ritory which  now  makes  up  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 
De  Soto,  about  twenty  years  earlier,  pen- 
etrated overland  from  Florida  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  Another  Spanish  ex- 
plorer spent  years  searching  throughout 
the  Southwest  for  a fabled  city  of  gold. 
Church  missionaries  later  established 
missions  in  these  regions,  especially  in 
the  Southwest. 

The  first  permanent  English  colony 
was  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607. 
The  Pilgrims  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
in  1620.  In  the  meantime  the  Dutch,  in 
1614,  had  established  themselves  in  what 
is  now  New  York,  and  the  first  perma- 
nent French  colony  had  been  founded 
by  Samuel  de  Champlain  where  the  old 
city  of  Quebec  stands  above  the  broad 
St.  Lawrence  River  in  Canada.  Canada 
was  called  New  France;  the  northeast 
section  of  the  United  States  was  known 
as  New  England;  New  York  was  New 
Amsterdam;  and  Mexico  was  New 
Spain.  Everyone  who  came  to  the  New 
World  had  some  reason  for  wanting  to 
leave  the  old,  but  the  most  important 
reason  of  all  was  the  desire  to  begin  a 
new  life. 

This  urge  for  new  opportunity  and 
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new  life  did  not  express  itself  the  same 
way  in  all  of  the  colonies.  A major- 
ity of  the  early  Spaniards  came  to 
America  hoping  to  find  gold.  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  had  opened  the  way,  and  from 
then  on  the  dream  of  El  Dorado,  a land 
of  gold  and  easy  living,  drew  thousands 
across  the  ocean.  Many  others  came  for 
adventure  or  for  glory,  for  in  their  war- 
fare against  the  Moors  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  become  accustomed  to 
fighting  and  conquest.  Still  others  came 
to  convert  the  savage  Indians  to  the 
Christian  faith.  The  three  main  reasons 
for  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Latin  America,  then,  were  gold,  glory, 
and  the  desire  to  spread  Christianity. 

The  explorers  who  came  to  what  is 
now  the  United  States  had  other  ideas. 
These  people  never  found  any  great 
mines  of  gold  or  silver.  They  never  en- 
countered any  great  native  civilizations. 
They  did  not  come  to  America  primarily 
for  gold,  or  for  glory,  or  even  to  spread 
the  gospel.  They  came  mainly  for  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  economic  freedom. 
They  dreamed  of  a “ life  in  which  a man 
could  think  as  he  would  and  develop  as 
he  willed.” 

One  of  the  acts  of  each  group  of  Colo- 
nists in  the  British  colonies  was  to  organ- 
ize a vigorous  self-government.  Just  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  landed  they  drew  up 
the  famous  Mayflower  Compact,  which 
was  a sort  of  constitution  for  those  early 
days.  For  many  years  the  settlements 
founded  by  the  different  groups  of  Colo- 
nists had  to  fight  in  order  to  survive. 
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That  fight  made  them  strong,  and 
the  practice  of  self-government,  among 
many  Colonists,  from  the  very  day  of 
their  landing  made  them  rather  demo- 
cratic-minded. Their  town  meetings  and 
Colonial  assemblies  were  representative 
of  the  people,  though  the  right  to  vote 
in  some  communities  depended  upon 
holding  property  or  belonging  to  a given 
church.  There  was  no  strongly  cen- 
tralized government  over  these  settle- 
ments. Aristocratic  classes  were  not  so 
firmly  entrenched  as  those  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  colonies  -or  of  the 
Old  World.  The  land  was  usually  owned 
by  many  people,  and  not  by  a selected 
few. 

The  colonization  of  Canada  was  more 
like  that  in  the  primitive  regions  of  Lat- 
in America.  The  settlements  there  were 
few  and  far  between  even  compared 
with  those  in  the  British  colonies.  Most 
of  them  were  missions  founded  by  the 
Jesuit  or  Franciscan  fathers  who  were 
sent  to  Canada  from  France,  or 
were  mere  trading  posts  on  the  Indian 
frontier.  However,  the  Trench  moved 
down  the  Mississippi,  founded  New  Or- 
leans, and  established  a series  of  forts 
along  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  St.  Law- 
rence rivers,  in  order  to  block  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  English.  (See  the  map 
on  pages  308-309.)  As  you  know,  they 
were  not  successful  in  this  venture.  Just 
a few  years  before  the  United  States  de- 
clared its  independence,  Wolfe  had  de- 
feated Montcalm  at  Quebec  and  Canada 
had  become  an  English  colony. 

The  medieval  Church  played  a large 
role  in  the  growth  of  Latin  America. 
During  the  early  centuries  of  Latin 
America’s  growth,  there  was  never  a 
single  broad  frontier  such  as  existed  in 
early  Canada.  There  were  extensive 
out-of-the  way  districts  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  savage  Indians.  These  were 


overcome  and  added  to  the  colonies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  work  of  the 
missions  and  soldiers.  In  many  places, 
missionaries  of  the  Church,  unaccom- 
panied by  soldiers,  plunged  into  the  wil- 
derness among  the  savage  tribes.  Here 
they  founded  mission  settlements  in 
which  the  natives  were  given  some  ele- 
mentary education,  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  crafts,  and  perhaps  some  me- 
chanical or  manual  training.  The  cities 
of  San  Antonio,  Santa  Fe,  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  were  all 
originally  Spanish  mission  settlements. 

There  was  another  side  to  this  church 
influence  in  Latin-American  life.  Some 
church  groups  gradually  came  to  con- 
trol as  much  as  half  the  land  and  half 
the  total  wealth  in  some  of  the  southern 
countries.  Especially  in  large  cities,  some 
priests  grew  rich  and  powerful  and  fre- 
quently used  their  religious  standing  to 
interfere  with  polities.  Their  influence 
did  not  always  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin-American  colonies. 
Political  ambitions  often  interfered  with 
the  desire  of  other  churchmen  to  further 
education. 

Spanish  America  rebelled  against  Old- 
World  dominion.  As  England  became 
stronger,  Spain  lost  her  position  as  a 
great  world  power-  As  you  learned  in 
the  story  of  Spain,  the  defeat  of  her  Ar- 
mada in  1588  wa^  the  beginning  of  her 
decline.  Constant  warfare  hastened  that 
decline  and  sent  6er  into  bankruptcy. 

The  American  colonies  of  Spain  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  point  where 
they  were  ready  to  break  away  from  the 
mother-country.  Years  of  misrule  by  dis- 
tant authorities  in  Spain,  and  by  .local 
governors  who  used  their  positions  to 
enrich  themselves,  had  paved  the  way  for 
revolt,  as  you  have  already  read.  More- 
over, the  strict  trade  regulation  estab- 
lished by  Spain  over  the  colonies  inter- 
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fered  with  their  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial growth.  During  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, about  which  you  learned  earlier, 
Spain  had  been  unable  to  keep  a firm 
grip  on  her  colonies.  They  seized  this 
opportunity  and,  with  no  home  govern- 
ment left  to  supervise  them,  began  a re- 
bellion. Simon  Bolivar  [see  molin'  boh- 
lee'vahr]  was  the  leader  in  Venezuela 
[ven'ee  zwee'luh].  San  Martin  [sahn 
mahr  teen"]  was  the  leader  in  Argentina. 
Many  years  previously  Bolivar  had 
pledged  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  the 
liberty  of  his  people.  During  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  19th  Century  he 
worked  increasingly  to  redeem  that 
pledge.  He  talked,  wrote,  and  persuaded. 
He  organized  soldiers,  and  planned  and 
directed  campaigns. 

His  forces  were  constantly  outnum- 
bered, but  in  a*  series  of  battles  he  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  and  advanced  as 
far  south  as  Peru.  In  the  meantime,  San 
Martin  had  formed  a small  army  in  Ar- 
gentina; he  led  it  across  the  hazardous 
Andes  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
Chile.  Then  with  the  help  of  an  exiled 
Englishman,  Lord  Cochrane,  he  col- 
lected a fleet,  mostly  of  Spanish  ships, 
and  carried  his  soldiers  to  Lima.  The 
Spaniards  there  fled  into  the  hills. 

Bolivar  and  San  Martin  met  in  Ecua- 
dor [ek'wuh  dawr]  to  plan.  But  as  a re- 
sult of  Bolivar’s  dictatorial  manner,  San 
Martin  left  the  conference  and  sailed 
back  to  Argentina  and  then  on  to 
France.  Knowing  that  with  Bolivar’s 
temperament  there  was  not  room  in 
Peru  for  two  generals,  San  Martin  de- 
liberately withdrew,  facing  ridicule, 
hatred,  and  exile,  in  order  that  South 
America  might  really  obtain  her  free- 
dom. Bolivar  and  his  able  general  Sucre 
[soo'kray]  met  the  Spaniards  in  battle 
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again,  and  defeated  them  soundly.  The 
entire  continent  was  free  at  last.  You  will 
learn  more  about  these  leaders  in  a later 
chapter. 

The  results  of  Colonial  errors  began 
to  show  themselves.  In  Canada,  after 
the  British  conquest,  each  province,  for 
a time,  governed  itself.  In  the  end  it  was 
felt  that  in  union  of  the  provinces  lay 
the  hope  of  a strong  nation,  and  so  the 
provinces  confederated  in  1867.  Each 
Spanish  colony,  however,  decided  to  gov- 
ern itself.  South  America  now  contains 
ten  republics;  Central  America  has  six; 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Santa  Domingo,  and 
Haiti  [hay'ti]  are  also  independent  re- 
publics. This  makes  a total  of  twenty 
individual  Latin-American  republics. 

After  freedom  was  won,  each  general 
and  each  region  rebelled  against  all  cen- 
tral authority.  Bolivar  fought  steadfast- 
ly for  one  great  nation  or  one  great  con- 
federation, but  his  fight  was  hopeless. 
Division  was  followed  by  general  strife. 
As  they  had  had  little  experience  in  self- 
government,  the  Spanish  American  na- 
tions were  faced  with  near-chaos.  Laws 
could  not  be  enforced.  Battles  between 
generals  continued.  Slowly  this  period 
of  military  strife  gave  way  to  a period  of 
military  dictatorships.  Each  nation  had 
its  caudillo  [kau  dee'lyoh]  or  dictator, 
and  for  some  years  tyranny  and  eco- 
nomic oppression  continued.  But  one  by 
one  these  military  despots  gave  way  to  a 
more  normal  civil  government.  Many 
of  the  nations  of  Spanish  America  de- 
veloped comparatively  democratic  sys- 
tems of  government,  as  you  will  learn  in 
later  chapters.  Others  unfortunately  still 
continue  under  dictatorships.  These  dic- 
tatorships, however,  are  very  mild  com- 
pared to  the  despotisms  of  the  early  cau • 
dillos. 
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Qhapter  2 ~ Nature  Has  Endowed  the  Americas 
with  Great  Resources 


Latin  America  has  great  differences  in 
geography  and  climate.  You  can  see  by 

looking  at  the  map  on  pages  308-309 
that  the  greater  part  of  South  America 
lies  east  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  That  is  one  reason  why  im- 
portant air  routes  to  Europe  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  South  America 
and  Africa. 

Mexico,  the  nations  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  those  of  South  America  spread 
over  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  Canada.  It  may  seem  difficult  to 
believe,  but  one  of  the  Latin-American 
countries,  Brazil,  is  in  itself  almost  as 
large  as  Canada.  Moreover,  we  should 
remember  that  a very  considerable 
portion  of  Latin  America  lies  in  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. Therefore  in  this  area  the 
temperature  and  climate  are  much 
like  those  in  the  United  States.  But 
if  you  plan  to  travel  in  Chile  or  Ar- 
gentina in  July  or  August  you  will  en- 
counter cold  weather,  just  as  you  would 
in  Canada  or  the  northern  United  States 
during  the  winter  months. 

Another  glance  at  the  map  on  pages 
308-309  will  show  that  the  equator 
passes  through  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil  and  Ecuador.  But  do  not  think 
that  Ecuador  is  entirely  tropical  because 
it  is  on  the  equator.  The  high  moun- 
tains of  this  smaller  nation  give  portions 
of  Ecuador  a cool,  bracing  climate.  Fur- 
thermore, the  climate  of  lowland  Vene- 
zuela, the  Guianas  [ghee  ah'nuhz],  and 
the  Central  American  states  is  generally 
hot  and  humid,  except  in  mountainous 
or  plateau  areas.  This  is  likewise  so  in 


many  parts  of  Mexico.  In  other  words,  in 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  we  find 
great  variety  in  climate  and  geography. 

After  the  United  States,  the  republics 
of  Latin  America  are  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors. Mexico  lies  south  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  age  of  air  travel,  two  of 
the  most  distant  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  less  than  thirty  hours  by 
air  from  Toronto. 

When  we  speak  of  the  “ good-neigh- 
bor policy  ” we  must  bear  all  of  these 
things  in  mind.  The  republics  of  Latin 
America,  along  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada,1  make  up  this  Western 
Hemisphere  in  which  we  Americans  all 
live.  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
every  “ good  neighbor  ” to  know  some- 
thing about  the  history,  the  language, 
the  traditions,  and  the  way  of  life  of  the 
peoples  who  live  next  door  to  him  if  we 
are  to  develop  greater  trade  and  cultural 
relations  with  one  another. 

Latin  America’s  undeveloped  re- 
sources are  extensive.  There  are  many 
and  important  reasons  why  Latin 
America  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  citizens  of  Canada.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Latin-American  nations  are  not,  in 
general,  so  highly  developed  economic- 
ally and  industrially  as  we  are.  Canada 
emerged  from  World  War  II  as  one  of 
the  great  manufacturing  and  exporting 
nations.  Her  natural  market  is  the  Un- 
ited States;  but  the  United  States  manu- 
factures and  exports  many  of  the  same 
things  that  we  do.  The  Latin-American 
nations,  with  their  agricultural  economy 
and  great  resources  waiting  to  be  de- 
veloped, present  a ready  and  close  mar- 
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ket  for  our  manufactured  goods.  Keenly 
aware  of  this  situation,  Canada  began 
even  during  the  war  to  establish  diplo- 
matic and  cultural  relations  with  her 
Latin-American  neighbors.  Trade  rela- 
tions with  many  of  them  have  been  set 
up  since  1941,  and  manufactured  goods 
have  flowed  steadily  since. 


The  wealth  of  some  of  these  regions 
is  so  great  that  it  seems  overwhelm- 
ing. For  example,  in  Brazil  there  is  a 
single  great  mountain  of  iron  ore  which 
contains  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  world’s  supply  of  iron.  Brazil  also 
produces  about  70  percent  of  the  world’s 
coffee.  The  country  of  Bolivia,  one  of 
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Brazil’s  nextdoor  neighbors,  contains 
about  one-fourth  of  all  known  tin  de- 
posits. Venezuela  on  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America  is  the  world’s  great- 
est exporter  of  petroleum.  Argentina  ex- 
ports more  food  products,  mainly  beef 
and  grains,  than  any  other  nation.  Mex- 
ico contains  the  world’s  greatest  deposits 
of  silver.  In  the  mountains  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Mexico,  lie 
great  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  and  other  buried  treasures.  In 
Brazil  alone  there  are  over  one  billion 
acres  of  virgin  forests  made  up  of  almost 
every  tree  known  to  man.  All  of  these 
resources  are  dwarfed  by  Latin  Amer- 
ica’s vast  extent  of  rich  untilled  soil.  This 
item  is  not  so  impressive  as  the  others, 
but  it  is  of  greater  fundamental  value 
than  any  of  them.  Many  years  ago  an 
Argentine  poet,  realizing  the  wealth 
which  lay  in  the  soil  of  Latin  America, 
wrote:  “Our  mother  America  will  lift 
up  the  children  of  Europe  with  her  rich 
earth.  If  you  orphans  of  the  Old  World 
do  not  come  in  war,  we  shall  give  you 
food.  We  have  more  land  than  space 
for  stars  in  the  sky.”  When  this  land  has 
been  developed  and  its  riches  uncovered, 
the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  proved. 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  Latin 
America’s  resources,  but  the  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  when  Latin 
America’s  great  sources  of  untapped 
wealth  are  fully  developed,  many  of  her 
nations  will  become  great  world  powers. 
In  other  words,  while  the  greatness  of 
some  of  the  world  civilizations  which 
we  have  already  studied  belongs  to  the 
past,  the  greatness  of  Latin  America  lies 
in  the  future,  and  that  future  is  just 
across  the  threshold  from  us  now. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  means  be- 
ing friends  and  partners  in  the  New 
World.  Once  Canada’s  closest  relations 
on  these  continents  were  with  the  Unit- 


ed States.  Our  expanding  interests  have 
shown  us  the  importance  of  close  rela- 
tions with  all  our  American  neighbors. 
We  live  together  in  the  same  hemis- 
phere as  neighbors,  and  we  must  help 
to  supply  one  another’s  needs,  to  share 
one  another’s  literature,  to  help  in  one 
another’s  defense,  and  to  remain  part- 
ners and  friends.  Though  the  United 
States  must  take  the  lead,  Canada  can 
do  a great  deal  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America’s  tremendous 
resources.  The  American  nations  to- 
gether hold  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
world’s  future  in  their  hands.  Canada, 
which  as  a member  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth has  had  much  experience 
of  working  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  can  be  a great  force  in  welding 
together  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 

Latin  America  is  a region  of  immense 
variations  in  peoples  and  geography. 

One  of  the  main  things  to  keep  in  mind, 
while  we  are  reading  about  Latin 
America,  is  that  this  region  is  not  a sin- 
gle nation  like  our  own  country,  nor  are 
its  inhabitants  composed  mostly  of  a 
single  race.  The  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica do  not  all  speak  the  same  language. 
Spanish  is  spoken  by  most  of  them,  but 
Portuguese  is  the  language  of  the  nearly 
fifty  million  people  of  Brazil.  In  Haiti, 
French  is  the  language  used. 

One  single  great  modern  influence 
which  is  helping  most  to  bring  all  these 
differences  together  is  the  airplane.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  air  travel,  the  means  of 
communication  inside  Latin  America 
were  scant.  It  was  too  expensive  to  lay 
out  railways  or  roads  across  miles  of 
towering  mountains  or  through  endless 
forests  or  swamps.  But  the  airplane  has 
changed  those  conditions  almost  Over- 
night. During  the  19th  Century,  rail- 
road building  in  our  own  country  laid 
the  foundations  for  a united  Canada. 
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A Cross  Section  of  South  America 

This  map  shows  a cross-section  view  of  the  surface  of  South  America  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Pisco,  Peru,  on  the  west  coast. 


Some  of  our  southern  neighbors  will 
not  have  a similar  period  of  railroad 
building.  They  will  pass  directly  into 
the  stage  of  air  communication  where 
geographic  barriers  no  longer  exist. 
Foreign  airlines  are  already  helping 
to  develop  air  transportation  among  the 
Latin-American  nations. 

In  order  to  get  a quick  bird’s-eye  view 
of  all  our  southern  neighbors,  let  us 
imagine  that  we  are  taking  a trip  by 
air  over  the  entire  region.  Glance  at  the 
map  on  page  322  and  follow  our  trip  as 
we  go  from  Miami,  Florida,  all  the  way 
around  South  America. 

We  leave  Miami  in  the  early  morning 
and  within  only  an  hour  or  so  we  are 
over  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  Colum- 
bus said  was  the  “ most  beautiful  land 
that  human  eyes  had  ever  seen.”  Below 
us  is  the  metropolis  of  Havana,  with  its 
wide  palm-lined  avenues  and  its  shining 
new  houses,  which  contrast  with  the 
narrow  streets  and  tightly  packed  dwell- 
ings of  the  old  quarter  of  town.  Then 
we  fly  over  vivid  green  fields  in  which 
Cuba’s  two  most  important  products  are 
grown:  sugar  cane  and  tobacco.  Since 
tropical  rains  fall  frequently  every  month 
in  the  year  in  Cuba,  the  vegetation  is 
always  lush  and  rich  in  appearance. 
Sugar-cane  plantations  cover  miles  and 
miles  of  land,  and  are  dotted  with  huge 
palm  trees  and  crossed  with  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  large  refineries.  These  are 
the  Cuban  plantations  that  in  a single 


year  send  to  the  United  States  four  bil- 
lion pounds  of  sugar,  that  is,  about 
thirty  pounds  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  that  country. 

Colombian  cities  are  separated  by 
great  swamps,  jungles,  and  towering 
mountains.  After  leaving  the  lovely 
green  fields  of  Cuba,  we  fly  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  several  hours  until 
we  reach  the  city  of  Barranquilla  [bahr' 
rahn  kee'lyah],  Colombia,  an  enterpris- 
ing and  modern  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cauca  River.  We  notice  many  small 
settlements  along  the  tropical  coast  of 
Colombia.  The  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico 
region  has  a large  proportion  of  Negro 
and  Mulatto  inhabitants. 

The  m@ment  we  leave  Barranquilla, 
we  understand  why  railway  transporta- 
tion has  been  so  backward  in  some  parts 
of  Latin  America.  Swamps  and  jungles 
extend  in  every  direction.  If  a track  were 
laid  in  this  swampy  region,  the  cost  of 
its  upkeep  would  be  excessively  great. 

. After  a few  moments  in  the  air,  we 
circle  over  the  ancient  city  of  Cartagena 
[kahr'tuh  jee'nuh]  with  its  huge  reddish 
walls.  These  were  erected  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  English  pirates  who  fre- 
quently attacked  the  Colonial  city  to 
sack  and  destroy.  From  Cartagena  we 
head  over  more  swamps  and  jungles  and 
flooded  fields  until  we  reach  the  high- 
lands near  the  capital  city  of  Bogota 
[bohgoh  tah']. 

As  we  enter  the  mountainous  region, 
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we  see  in  valleys  below  us  stone  ranch 
houses  and  fields  of  coffee.  In  Colombia 
alone  there  are  nearly  five  hundred  mil- 
lion coffee  trees.  Suddenly  we  cross  a 
high  mountain  barrier  and  there  very 
near  beneath  us  is  the  fertile  savannah 
of  Bogota  with  the  great  city  itself  situ- 
ated under  the  protection  of  towering 


peaks.  We  are  in  one  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Colombia;  the  land  is  level 
and  fertile,  and  the  air  is  cool  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  tropical  coast  lands.  We  are 
now  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand feet,  where  the  weather  is  never 
hot.  Yet  we  are  so  near  the  equator  that 
it  never  becomes  really  cold.  The  people 
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Courtesy  Grace  Line 

A Street  in  Quito 

Rows  of  low  adobe  houses  like  these  are  typical  of  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador.  Quito 
was  formerly  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  nation  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  South 
America.  It  is  located  in  a ravine  on  the  side  of  a volcano. 


who  live  here  have  a large  proportion  of 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  One  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  university 
campuses  in  Latin  America  is  located  in 
Bogota,  and  that  city  also  has  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  this  hemisphere. 

As  we  leave  Bogota,  we  pass  over  even 
more  extensive  mountain  barriers  and 
then  come  out  upon  the  beautiful  fertile 
Cauca  [kauTah]  River  Valley.  We  are 
amazed,  however,  at  how  few  cultivated 
fields  the  long  river  valley  contains.  The 
population  is  not  great  enough  yet  to 
call  for  the  cultivation  of  more  than  a 
very  small  part  of  the  nation’s  soil.  We 
pass  over  several  lovely  cities  in  the 
Cauca  Valley,  which  is  just  high  enough 
above  sea  level  for  the  climate  to  be  com- 
fortably warm  throughout  the  year,  and 


for  the  growth  to  be  tropical  with  myri- 
ads of  brilliant  vines  and  flowers. 

As  we  near  the  southern  border  of 
Colombia,  we  enter  the  mountains  again. 
This  is  our  first  glimpse  of  the  great 
ridge  of  the  Andes  which  extends  all  the 
way  down  the  continent  to  southernmost 
Patagonia.  See  the  map  on  pages  308-309. 

In  this  mountain  region,  and  on  the 
great  plateaus  and  valleys  between  the 
ranges,  we  find  a population  that  is 
mostly  Indian  and  mestizo  [mestee' 
zoh],  that  is,  mixed  Indian  and  white. 
From  Bogota  southward,  in  mountain- 
ous Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia, these  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Andean  Indians  still  make  up  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of 
them  in  the  more  remote  districts  do  not 
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even  speak  the  Spanish  language  but 
cling  to  their  native  dialects  and  their 
primitive  way  of  life.  In  many  of  the 
small  villages  and  cities  of  the  Andean 
highlands  such  modern  conveniences  as 
good  drinking  water,  sewage  disposal, 
well-paved  and  well-lighted  streets,  and 
good  schools,  are  completely  unknown. 

Ecuador  is  a picturesque  country  of 
mountains  with  a large  Indian  popula- 
tion. The  . thickly  populated  part  of 
Ecuador  falls  almost  entirely  in  this 
mountainous  region,  except  for  its  nar- 
row tropical  coast.  Quito  [kee'toh],  the 
capital  city,  is  almost  on  the  equator  but 
it  is  cool  the  year  round  because  of  its 
altitude  of  about  nine  thousand  feet. 
The  mountains  of  Ecuador  are  a beauti- 
ful green  and  every  valley  contains  its 
primitive  but  picturesque  settlement  of 
Indians  and  mestizos.  Many  of  them 
gather  coffee  beans,  and  cacao  beans 
from  which  we  make  chocolate.  Ecuador 
owns  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  are 
600  miles  off  the  coast  along  the  equator. 
These  islands  were  once  a refuge  for  pi- 
rates and  buccaneers. 

Peru  is  a land  of  gigantic  contrasts. 
After  leaving  the  mountains  of  Ecuador 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  flying  over  a 
desert  of  rocks  and  sand.  All  along  the 
coast  of  Peru  this  great  desert  extends. 
In  a few  spots  petroleum  has  been  found, 
but  outside  of  a few  drab  oil  towns  and 
one  or  two  fertile  valleys  this  coastal 
strip  of  Peru  is  deserted.  It  is  not  very 
wide,  however,  and  just  a few  miles 
back  from  the  coast  rise  the  Andes.  The 
Peruvians  say  that  their  country  is  really 
geographically  divided  into  three  Perus, 
the  narrow  but  long  coastal  desert,  the 
huge  range  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  these  mountains,  the  low 
jungle  regions  which  reach  down  to  the 
Amazon.  The  climates  of  these  three  re- 
gions are  completely  different.  Rain 


rarely  falls  on  the  coast  and  the  land  is 
arid ; in  the  Andean  valleys,  the  weather 
is  cool,  and  the  region  is  inhabited  mostly 
by  Indians  who  cultivate  the  fertile  val- 
leys. The  tropical  jungle  region  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  is  wet  and 
hot,  and  so  full  of  insects  and  disease 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  greatly  popu- 
lated. You  can  find  these  three  regions 
on  the  map  on  pages  308-309. 

About  halfway  down  the  coastal  strip 
of  Peru  we  see  the  capital  city  of  Lima. 
It  is  situated  in  a valley  partly  sur- 
rounded by  barren  gray  peaks,  and  is 
only  a few  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Breezes  that  blow  from  the  Humboldt 
Current  keep  it  cool  all  the  year  round, 
but  during  our  summer  and  fall  the  sky 
is  almost  constantly  overcast  with  a 
heavy  pall  of  wet  gray  clouds  which 
rarely  break  into  rain.  Lima  is  a mod- 
ern capital,  but  its  atmosphere  is  like 
that  of  a city  in  old  Spain.  Nearly  all  the 
wealth  of  Peru  is  funneled  into  Lima, 
the  only  large  city  in  Peru. 

Peruvians  are  made  up  of  two  classes, 
Indians  who  live  mostly  in  the  high- 
lands, and  mestizos  and  whites  who  live 
along  the  coast.  The  country  is  ruled 
mainly  by  the  aristocratic  whites,  who, 
under  the  Spanish  regime,  used  to  be  the 
government  officials  and  large  land- 
owners,  and  who  have  kept  this  power 
even  since  Peruvian  independence.  Con- 
sequently there  is  distrust  and  even  ha- 
tred between  them  and  the  more  primi- 
tive Indians.  However,  the  ruling  white 
class,  *in  realization  of  its  responsibility, 
is  building  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and 
airfields  throughout  the  country.  Work- 
ers are  assured  of  minimum  wages,  and 
the  government  is  making  a sincere  at- 
tempt to  better  their  lot  in  life. 

Chile  is  a progressive  democracy  with 
fewer  inhabitants  than  the  state  of  Ohio. 
South  of  Peru  is  another  coastal  desert 
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which  covers  the  northern  part  of  Chile 
and  extends  for  several  hundred  miles 
down  to  the  central  valley  of  Santiago 
[sahn'tee  ah'goh].  When  you  refer  to  the 
map  on  pages  308-309,  notice  that  Chile 
is  a coastal  country;  behind  it  lie  the 
towering  Andes.  Beyond  these  moun- 
tains is  Argentina.  The  Chilean  desert 
is  barren,  but  it  is  far  from  being  worth- 
less-land. It  is  the  center  of  the  world’s 
greatest  nitrate  deposits,  from  which 
commercial  fertilizer  is  made. 

The  region  of  the  nitrate  deposits  is 
desolate.  For  over  a thousand  miles  this 
great  desert  reaches  southward.  At  its 
end  we  come  to  the  rich  central  valleys 
of  Chile,  where  the  greater  portion  of 
the  population  lives.  Here  there  are 
well-kept  vineyards,  fruit  orchards,  cat- 
tle ranches,  and  cultivated  fields  of  all 
descriptions.  The  capital  city  of  Santiago 
is  in  one  of  these  valleys  surrounded  by 
mountain  peaks.  The  city  is  modern,  its 
inhabitants  are  democratic  and  progres- 
sive. The  women  in  Chile  enjoy  more 
freedom  than  those  in  any  other  nation 
of  Latin  America,  for  many  English, 
French,  and  German  settlers  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Chile,  and  have 
broken  down  the  Spanish  custom*  of 
keeping  the  women  isolated  from  busi- 
ness and  even  to  a large  extent  from  so- 
cial life.  In  either  Peru  or  Colombia, 
“ dates  ” between  young  girls  and  boys 
would  generally  not  be  allowed  unless 
some  older  person  were  present  as 
chaperon.  This  is  not  true  in  Chile  where 
the  women  enjoy  much  freedom,  and 
hundreds  of  them  work  in  offices  and 
factories.  We  are  informed  that  the 
population  of  Chile  is  mostly  white. 
The  strong  Indian  element  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  central  Andean  region 
has  disappeared,  or  rather  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  white  group,  for  many 
Chileans  are  partly  Indian. 


When  we  leave  Santiago,  we  head  di- 
rectly through  the  towering  crest  of  the 
Andes  in  order  to  cross  the  southern  part 
of  the  continent  and  reach  Argentina. 
The  air  becomes  cold  as  we  gain  height. 
Jagged  peaks  of  rock  covered  with  snow 
float  by  on  each  side  of  us.  As  we  fly  on, 
the  pilot  rings  an  electric  gong  in  the 
cabin  to  call  our  attention  to  the  massive 
statue  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  on  a 
ledge  down  below  us.  Many  years  ago 
the  governments  of  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina erected  this  monument  as  a constant 
reminder  of  their  pledge  never  again  to 
wage  war  against  each  other.  The  statue 
bears  these  words : “ Sooner  shall  these 
mountains  crumble  to  dust  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Argentina  and  Chile  Break  the 
peace  which  they  have  sworn  to  main- 
tain at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer.” 

Argentina  is  Latin  America’s  furthest 
developed  nation.  Within  half  an  hour 
we  have  made  our  way  through  the 
Andes  and  find  ourselves  out  above  the 
Argentine  foothills.  These  gradually 
level  off  and  eventually  become  the  flow- 
ing pampas,  the  greatest  and  richest 
prairie  on  earth,  almost  twice  as  large  as 
our  three  prairie  provinces,  and  more 
fertile.  The  land  is  like  a wide  sea  of 
grass.  Cattle  and  agricultural  crops 
raised  here  are  the  country’s  great  pro- 
ducts. This  great  plain  extends  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction. 
Through  the  pampas  there  are  many 
lovely  country  estates  or  estancias  [es 
tahn'see  ahs].  Travel  is  easy  across 
the  pampas,  and  road  and  rail  lines  cover 
it  thoroughly.  The  climate  is  good.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  European  immi- 
grants of  Spanish  and  Italian  stock  who 
tend  to  their  ranches  and  farms  much 
as  we  do  in  our  own  country.  You  can 
see  on  the  map  on  pages  308-309  that 
much  of  Argentina  consists  of  this  plain. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  pampas, 
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Wide  World  Photos 


The  Christ  of  the  Andes 

This  statue  was  erected  by  the  peoples  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  to  remind  them  that 
quarrels  between  nations  can  be  settled  without  war  and  bloodshed. 


spread  out  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  River  Plata,  is  Latin  America’s 
largest  city,  Buenos  Aires  [buay'nohs 
arrays].  Its  lovely  homes,  huge  stores, 
magnificent  avenues,  and  cosmopolitan 
and  progressive  air  make  it  by  far  the 
most  impressive  Latin  American  city, 
and  the  most  wealthy.  Under  its  streets 
run  subways.  A single  parking  . lot 
underneath  one  of  the  buildings  has 
space  for  over  a thousand  automobiles. 
Its  university  is  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Into  the  port  along  the  river  bank 
come  ships  from  all  the  seven  seas,  and 
from  its  railway  stations  moves  South 
America’s  greatest  system  of  land  trans- 
portation. The  entire  pampas  empty 
their  wealth  into  Buenos  Aires  which 
occupies  the  position  of  a hand  holding 
a great  fan.  The  hand  is  Buenos  Aires, 
the  fan  which  seems  to  flow  out  from  it 
is  the  Argentine  pampas. 

The  map  on  pages  308-309  shows  that 


to  fly  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Brazil,  we 
first  cross  the  wide  River  Plata,  and  then 
come  to  Montevideo  [mohn'ti  vi  day' 
oh],  capital  of  Uruguay,  which  is  not 
far  away.  It  is  a much  poorer  city  than 
Buenos  Aires,  and  its  people  have  had 
to  work  much  harder  to  earn  a living. 
The  land  itself  is  much  like  the  Argen- 
tine prairie,  but  is  on  a smaller  scale. 
Uruguay  is  also  a great  cattle  country. 
Its  social  legislation  (minimum  wages, 
hours,  unemployment  compensation)  is 
among-  the  most  advanced  and  demo- 
cratic in  the  world.  North  and  west  of 
Uruguay  is  land-locked  Paraguay  [par' 
uhgway]— a comparatively  backward 
country.  Even  further  north  and  west  the 
map  shows  us  another  land-locked  na- 
tion, Bolivia.  A bitter  three-year  war 
between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  over  dis- 
puted territory  was  ended  in  1935,  and 
the  two  nations  settled  their  differences 
by  arbitration. 
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Gigantic  Brazil  is  a nation  of  promise. 

Before  long  we  reach  Brazil,  which  is 
in  itself  just  a little  smaller  than  Canada 
and  is  larger  than  the  United  States. 
Only  the  coastal  strip  of  Brazil  is  thick- 
ly populated,  and  behind  that  the 
forests  and  Amazon  jungles  seem  to 
extend  indefinitely.  In  contrast  to  the 
population  of  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Chile,  which  is  mostly  white,  a large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil 
contain  some  Negro  blood.  They  are 
descendants  of  slaves  who  formerly 
worked  on  Brazilian  plantations,  much 
as  they  did  in  our  old  South.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  a beautiful  capital  city  sit- 
uated on  the  Atlantic  and  rimmed  by 
green  mountain  peaks.-  Its-  twin  city  Sao 
Paulo  [sauN  paUloo]  (meaning  St. 
Paul)  is  an  industrial  metropolis  of  a 
million  and  a half  people.  The  real 
wealth  of  Brazil,  however,  lies  in  the 
interior,  and  its  development  has  scarcely 
begun.  When  more  adequate  transpor- 
tation is  provided,  Brazil’s  great  re- 
sources can  be  utilized.  When  you  look 
at  the  map  on  pages  308-309  you  see 
that  Brazil  is  also  much  larger  than  any 
other  Latin-American  country. 

Venezuela  is  the  world’s  greatest  ex- 
porter of  petroleum.  From  Rio  we  fly 
northward  across  tangled  Brazilian  jun- 
gles where  orchids  grow  wild  and  thou- 
sands of  brilliant  butterflies  fly  among 
the  trees  and  creepers.  The  flooding 
waters  of  the  Amazon  pass  slowly  un- 
der us  like  an  octopus  with  all  Brazil 
in  its  grasp.  The  distance  seems  limit- 
less, but  at  last  we  cross  the  Guianas  and 
enter  Venezuela,  a petroleum  and  cattle 
country,  where  United  States’  oil  com- 
panies have  invested  millions  of  dollars. 
We  see  their  neat  settlements  and  der- 
ricks along  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  These  coastal  regions  of  Venezuela 
arc  hot  and  humid,  but  among  the 
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mountains  or  on  the  plateau  of  the  in- 
terior the  weather  is  mild  the  year  round. 
Like  Brazil,  Venezuela  is  developed 
only  along  the  Sgacoast.  In  the  interior, 
village  life  has  remained  primitive. 
Venezuela  is  the  birthplace  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  a great  part  of 
South  America,  of  whose  colorful  career 
you  have  already  read.  The  country  also 
gave  birth  to  the  last  of  the  old-line  ty- 
rants, the  bloody  and  dictatorial  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez  [wahn  veesayn'tay 
goh'mes],  who  ruled  Venezuela  rigidly 
between  1908  and  1935,  imprisoning  or 
exiling  all  those  who  dared  hold  an 
opinion  different  from  his  own.  He  built 
himself  a private  fortune  of  over  $200,- 
000,000,  while  his  people  continued 
barely  to  subsist. 

The  six  countries  of  Central  America 
present  many,  variations.  On  leaving 
Venezuela  we  again  cross  a part  of  Co- 
lombia and  then  turn  northward  into 
Central  America.  The  map  on  pages 
308-309  reveals  to  us  a region  made  up 
of  six  small  republics.  Panama  is  the  one 
we  know  best,  because  of  the  canal. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  Panama 
in  blotting  out  tropical  diseases  and  in 
bringing  sanitation  and  more  pleasant 
living  will  no  doubt  be  copied  in  other 
hot  regions  of  Latin  America.  Among 
the  five  other  Central  American  repub- 
lics we  find  a great  similarity  so  far  as 
the  mountainous  landscape  is  concerned, 
but  there  are  great  differences  among 
the  people.  Costa  Rica,  of  an  almost  en- 
tirely white  population,  is  a country  of 
small  farmers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
democratic  and  forward-looking  nations 
in  all  Latin  America.  Education  is  pro- 
vided for  all.  Guatemala- is  almost  en- 
tirely Indian.  It  has  been  under  a nearly 
perpetual  dictatorship.  In  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador,  the  Indian  and 
mestizo  population  is  large.  There  also 
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A Cross  Section  of  Mexico 

This  map  shows  a cross-section  view  of  Mexico  between  Ver&  Cruz  on  the  east  coast  and 
San  Bias  on  the  west  coast. 


the  tendency  has  been  toward  dictatorial 
government.  Economically,  these  small 
countries  are  all  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  North  American  companies  own 
vast  banana  plantations  there,  and 
nearly  all  Middle  America’s  coffee  goes 
to  the  United  States. 

Mexico  is  a forward-looking  country 
ruled  by  its  mestizo  population.  The  last 
country  we  fly  to  is  Mexico,  which  is 
south  of  the  United  States.  The  map 
shows  it  to  be  somewhat  like  South  Am- 
erica on  a small  scale.  Mountains  ridge 
its  interior  and  lift  up  to  a high  central 
plateau,  while  the  coast  regions  are  tropi- 
cal. The  people  .are  predominantly  mes- 
tizos and  Indians.  In  direct  contrast  to 
Peru,  where  the  white  aristocracy  is  the 
ruling  c^ste,  in  Mexico  the  Indians  and 
mestizos  themselves  run  the  government. 
All  the  Andean  countries  of  South  Am- 
erica are  watching  the  Mexican  experi- 
ment closely.  Perhaps  with  the  lesson  of 
Mexico  before  them  they  will  be  able  to 
avoid  a violent  civil  war  such  as  the 
Mexican  Revolution  of  1910-1917. 

Mexico  ranks  as  the  second  most  popu- 
lous nation  of  Latin  America,  and  has 
about  twenty  million  inhabitants.  Most 
of  them  earn  only  a few  cents  a day,  and 
the  average  income  is  less  than  a hun- 


dred dollars  a year.  However,  Mexico 
continues  to  move  forward,  and  looks  to 
North  American  countries  for  co-opera- 
tion. Her  magnificent  landscape,  hospit- 
able people,  and  picturesque  cities  have 
already  drawn  thousands  of  Canadian 
tourists  across  her  borders,  and  now  that 
the  Pan-American  Highway  is  paved  all 
the  way  to  Mexico  City,  in  normal  times 
more  people  will  make  the  trip  yearly. 

Latin  America  differs  in  people,  geog- 
raphy, and  politics.  When  we  leave  the 
Mexican  capital,  we  swing  out  over  the 
rich  agricultural  district  around  Mexico’s 
second  largest  city,  Guadalajara  [gwah- 
thah  lah  hah'rah],  and  then  fly  north- 
west across  the  barren  wastelands  to  Los 
Angeles.  As  we  take  leave  of  Latin 
America,  several  general  impressions 
will  stand  out  in  our  minds.  First  of  all, 
Latin  America  is  a geographical  region 
of  the  greatest  possible  variations.  In  the 
second  place,  Latin  America  is  a region 
of  several  widely  differing  peoples.  In 
the  third  place,  the  regions,  differ  in  their 
governments,  their  products,  their  soci- 
ety, their  degree  of  advancement,  and 
their  outlook  on  life.  In  the  fourth  place, 
even  those  countries  which  are  inhabited 
by  similar  peoples,  such  as  Mexico  and 
Peru,  are  in  many  ways  utterly  distinct. 
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Qhapter  3 ~ Mexico  Is  a Changing  Nation  with  a Great 
Cultural  Heritage 


The  Spaniards  under  Cortes  con- 
quered Mexico.  The  greatest  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  was  Hernando  Cor- 
tes, who  overcame  the  empire,  of  the 
Aztecs  under  Montezuma  and  thus  gave 
Spain  her  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
colony.  This  Spanish  hero  of  the  early 
16th  Century  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  governor  of  Cuba  said  he 
was  not  to  head  the  expedition  to  Mex- 
ico. Cojtes,  however,  prepared  his  men 
and  ships  during  the  night  and  slipped 
away  at  dawn.  On  reaching  the  Mexican 
coast  his  small  force  of  about  550  men, 
16  of  them  mounted,  met  and  defeated 
a much  larger  army  of  Indians.  The  na- 
tives had  never  before  seen  a horse  and 
thought  that  the  rider  and  animal  were 
one.  Nor  had  they  ever  before  seen  fire- 
arms or  cannon, 'and  the  noise  and  de- 
struction of  these  weapons,  and  the  great 
courage  of  the  Spaniards,  soon  overcame 
them. 

Cortes  immediately  had  them  all  bap- 
tized as  Christians,  and  tore  down  their 
idols  to  which  they  had  formerly  made 
human  sacrifices.  He  then  made  ready 
to  march  into  the  interior  where  he  had 
been  told  there  was  a famous  city.  The 
emperor  of  the  Aztecs,  Montezuma,  had 
already  heard  of  the  arrival  of  these 
strange  white  men  who  sailed  on  the 
sea  in  “ ihunderbirds,”  and  he  was  not 
at  all  anxious  to  meet  them  face  to  face. 

Montezuma  sent  gilts  to  the  Span- 
iards. There  was  an  Aztec  legend  that 
someday  blond  warriors  would  come 
from  beyond  the  ocean,  and  conquer  the 
Mexican  nation,  and  Montezuma  be- 
lieved that  perhaps  this  prophecy  was 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  The  God  of  the 


Plumed  Serpent  at  that  time  was  be- 
lieved to  have  taught  both  the  Mayans 
and  Aztecs  the  arts' of  civilization.  Many 
centuries  before,  he  had  taken  leave  of 
his  people  and  sailed  away  across  the  wa- 
ters toward  the  east  on  a raft  formed  by 
coiled  serpents.  When  the  god  departed 
he  had  said  the  white  warriors  would 
come.  With  this  legend  in  his  mind, 
Montezuma  sent  Cortes  gifts  and  urged 
him  not  to  come  to  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital, saying  that  it  was  entirely  too  far 
and  the  journey  too  difficult.  Among 
the  presents  of  the  Aztec  emperor  were 
two  plates,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
silver,  both  of  them  “ as  large  as  carriage- 
wheels  ” and  decorated  with  carved 
plants  and  animals.  The  gold  plate  alone 
was  valued  at  more  than  $200,000.  There 
were  also  other  gifts  of  fine  cloths,  cloaks 
of  exquisite  featherwork  in  brilliant 
colors,  and  a helmet  filled  with  gold 
dust. 

These  things  made  Cortes  more  eager 
than  ever  to  march  on  into  the  interior. 
So  that  there  could  be  no  possible  turn- 
ing back  'he  destroyed  all  but  one  ship. 
He  told  his  men  that  if  any  of  them 
wanted  to  leave  they  could  board  that 
vessel,  for  it  was  going  to  return  for  sup- 
plies. Not  a man  accepted  his  offer,  and 
soon  they  were  all  on  their  long  journey 
over  the  difficult  mountainous  territory 
which  lay  between  the  coast  and  Mexico 
City.  On  their  way  they  came  upon  sev- 
eral hundred  Indians,  who  resented  be- 
ing ruled  by  the  Aztecs.  These  Indians 
were  willing  to  join  with  Cortes  against 
Montezuma.  One  fierce  tribe  challenged 
the  Spaniards’  passage,  but  after  being 
defeated  on  the  field  of  battle,  they,  too. 
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The  Power  of  Cortes 

In  their  search  for  treasure  Cortes  and  his  followers  used  torture  to  subdue  the  Aztec 
leaders.  This  picture  is  from  a painting  in  the  national  Museum,  Mexico  City. 


joined  the  white  men  in  the  march  on 
the  capital. 

The  Spaniards  saw  the  wild  splendor 
of  Mexico’s  capital.  Montezuma  had  de- 
cided to  receive  Cortes  courteously. 
When  his  little  band  of  soldiers,  which 
had  now  dwindled  to  about  400  (not 
counting  the  Indian  allies),  came  into 
Mexico  City,  the  entire  populace  had 
turned  out  to  greet  them.  The  Spaniards 
were  amazed  at  the  sight.  The  city  was 
surrounded  by  enormous  trees  and  was 
in  the  center  of  a valley.  The  houses 
of  the  chiefs  were  of  red  stone,  and  were 
decorated  with  flowers.  In  the  center  of 
the  capital  was  a pyramid  on  top  of 
which  stood  three  temples  to  the  Aztec 
gods.  The  Aztec  chiefs  who  had  come 
out  to  receive  Cortes  were  dressed  in 
feather  cloaks  and  were  adorned  with 
pieces  of  gold.  Even  the  common  people 
wore  brilliant  cotton  clothing.  It  was  a 
colorful  spectacle  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  by  a European. 


The  Spanish  soldiers  overcame  Mon- 
tezuma’s empire.  Cortes  had  not  come 
to  Mexico  as  a friend  but  to  make  the 
Aztecs  subjects  of  his  emperor  Charles  V, 
and  to  convert  its  people  to  Christianity. 
He  was  also  eager  to  lay  hands  on  some 
of  that  Aztec  gold.  Consequently,  when 
he  saw  that  things  were  not  proceeding 
to  his  liking  he  made  Montezuma  a pris- 
oner, and  later  when  the  natives  rebelled 
he  attacked  them.  He  was  driven  from 
the  city  and  more  than  half  of  his  men 
were  slain,  but  as  soon  as  reinforcements 
were  received  he  went  back  again,  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  and  after  destroying 
it  block  by  block,  eventually  captured 
what  remained  of  it.  Most  of  the  popu- 
lation had  by  that  time  already  died  of 
starvation,  and  Montezuma  had  met  his 
death. 

The  Spaniards  as  rulers.  Cortes' then 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  what  kind 
of  administrator  he  was,  and  he  soon 
proved  his  capacity  beyond  any  doubt. 
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A wise  policy  of  conciliation  and  stern 
justice  was  put  into  effect,  and  the  coun- 
try was  quickly  reorganized  and  order 
restored.  Mexico  City  was  rebuilt  and 
almost  immediately  became  one  of  the 
largest  centers  of  the  New  World.  Span- 
ish viceroys  soon  took  the  place  of  Aztec 
chiefs  or  emperors,  and  life  went  on 
much  as  before  except  that  the  Indians 
were  now  forced  to  work  for  the  Span- 
iards instead  of  for  themselves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  a Spaniard  was  as- 
signed a large  plot  of  land  by  right  of  his 
part  in  the  conquest,  a certain  number 
of  Indians  went  along  with  it  in  much 
the  same  way  as  did  the  serfs  during 
feudal  times  in  Europe.  Some  of  them 
became  his  domestic  servants,  others 
tilled,  the  fields.  The  Spaniards  them- 
selves did  not  have  to  do  any  hard  labor, 
for  the  natives  had  been  used  to  work- 
ing for  their  own  chiefs,  and  it  was 
merely  a matter  of  accustoming  them  to 
new  and  harder  masters. 

Consequently,  Mexico  became  a col- 
ony in- which  there  was  a small  wealthy 
class  of  Spaniards,  and  a large  poor  class 
of  Indians  and  mestizos.  Life  was  so  easy 
for  the  small  upper  class  that  little  was 
done  to  educate  or  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  masses.  What  little  was 
done  for  the  lower  class  was  carried  out 
by  the  Church,  which  had  charge  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  missions.  Here  the 
Indians  were  taught  the  arts  and  crafts, 
and  many  types  of  work  in  wood,  iron, 
and  leather  which  were  new  to  them. 
Very  few,  however,  learned  how  to  read 
or  write. 

Mexico  continued  in  much  this  same 
way  until  the  19th  Century.  A constant 
stream  of  wealth  flowed  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  Spain,  and  a comparatively  small 
group  of  government  officials  and  large 
landowners  continued  to  rule  the  coun- 
try. Many  beautiful  churches  and  cathe- 
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drals  were  built,  and  in  the  capital  a 
great  university  was  founded.  But 
Mexican  life,  as  you  see,  was  like  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a great  lord  at 
the  top  and  hundreds  of  servants  and 
workers  under  him.  Many  priests  be- 
came wealthy  also,  and  by  the  year  1800 
the  Church  owned  approximately  half 
the  land  in  Mexico.  Some  of  these 
priests  identified  themselves  with  the 
wealthy  ruling  class,  but  others  gave 
their  lives  trying  to  help  and  to  educate 
the  poor  people.  Meanwhile  both  the 
white  and  the  Indian  classes  were  grad- 
ually becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
were  forming  the  large  mestizo  popu- 
lation which  makes  up  most  of  Mexico 
today.  These  people  are  often  called 
peons  [pee'ahnz],  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  them  are  agricultural  workers. 

Mexico  won  her  independence  from 
Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
Century  there  arose  a strong  move- 
ment for  independence.  The  United 
States  had  just  won  its  freedom  from 
England,  and  France  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  aristocrats.  Spain,  overrun 
by  Napoleon’s  forces  at  that  time,  could 
do  little  to  govern  her  colony  properly. 
With  all  of  these  things  before  them,  the 
Mexican  people  were  ready  for  inde- 
pendence. 

One  morning  in  the  year  1810  the 
priest  of  a little  church  in  Dolores,  Mex- 
ico, called  his  congregation  together  and 
urged  them  to  follow  him  in  the  fight 
for  freedom.  The  priest  was  Miguel 
Hidalgo  [mee  gwel'  ee  dal'goh],  and  his 
call  to  liberty  is  known  as  “ the  cry  from 
Dolores.”  Thousands  of  people  gathered 
under  his  banners,  and  they  marched  on 
Mexico  City.  For  a time  their  campaign 
was  successful,  but  Hidalgo  knew  noth- 
ing of  military  tactics  and  he  was  finally 
captured  and  executed.  Another  priest 
named  Morelos  [moh  rayl'ohs]  immedi- 
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ately  took  up  the  battle.  He  also  was 
killed.  The  aristocrats  and  some  of  the 
more  powerful  churchmen  were  afraid 
of  this  “ poor  rabble  ” which  might  en- 
danger their  own  positions,  and  so 
fought  on  the  side  of  Spain.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  the  masses  were  success- 
ful and  independence  was  finally  won. 

But  Mexico  now  learned  what  a mis- 
take it  had  been  not  to  educate  all  classes 
of  its  people.  The  poor  Indians  and 
mestizos  had  had  no  experience  in  self- 
government;  most  of  them  could  not 
even  read  or  write.  And  so  the  old  ruling 
caste  continued  to  hold  the  power  to  gov- 
ern. Mexico  found  herself  as  badly  off 
as  she  had  been  under  the  government 
of  Spain.  One  dictator  succeeded  an- 
other, the  schools  were  neglected,  the 
standard  of  living  remained  low.  Finally 
while  the  War  between  the  States  was 
going  on  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  interests,  several  thou- 
sand French  troops  came  to  Mexico  and 
made  the  Austrian  archduke,  Maximil- 
ian, Emperor  of  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Lincoln,  Benito  Juarez 
[bay  nee'toh  hwah'res],  gathered  a rebel 
army  around  him  and  continued  to  chal- 
lenge Maximilian’s  power.  Juarez  was  a 
full-blooded  Indian  and  was  worshiped 
by  the  masses.  Finally,  when  his  forces 
were  strong  enough  to  meet  the  emperor 
in  battle,  Maximilian  was  defeated. 
Mexico  again  had  a chance  for  freedom, 
but  again  she  was  thwarted,  for  another, 
sterner,  dictator  slipped  into  the  saddle. 

This  time  it  was  Porfirio  Diaz  [pohr- 
fee'reeoh  dee'ahth].  He  ruled  for  over 
thirty  years.  Diaz  urged  Americans  to  in- 
vest money,  built  railroads  and  factories, 
established  an  orderly  police  force,  made 
Mexico  an  apparently  progressive  na- 
tion. But  most  of  her  progress  was  on 
the  surface.  The  old  rulers  still  exerted 
their  power,  and  the  people  in  general 


were  little  better  off  than  they  had  been 
before. 

The  violent  Mexican  Revolution 
finally  upset  the  ruling  aristocrats.  Not 
until  1910  was  the  undemocratic  state  of 
things  changed.  By  that  time  conditions 
had  become  so  bad  and  oppression  so 
widespread  that  the  masses  arose  in 
spontaneous  groups  all  over  the  country. 
Diaz  was  overthrown,  and  the  famous 
Mexican  Revolution  was  under  way. 
The  poor  peons  who  made  up  most  of 
the  rebels  were  still  illiterate,  but  four 
centuries  of  oppression  had  taught  them 
at  least  one  simple  truth,  which  became 
the  battlecry  of  their  revolt:  Land  and 
Liberty!  They  wanted  the  land  which 
had  been  taken  away  from  them,  and 
they  wanted  freedom  to  work  that  land. 
The  guerrilla  bands  began  to  flow  over 
the  land  like  a swarm  of  locusts  fighting, 
burning,  killing,  destroying  everything 
in  their  path  which  even  remotely  sug- 
gested the  old  way  of  life.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Mexicans  had  ever 
had  a real  revolution  of  the  oppressed, 
the  first  time  that  these  uneducated 
masses  had  been  able  to  put  their  ac- 
cumulated violence  into  effect,  the  first 
time  that  the  people  of  a backward  In- 
dian and  mestizo  country  had  found 
their  voice  and  had  spoken.  For  seven 
years  a state  of  chaos  reigned  in  Mexico, 
until  finally  in  1917  some  measure  of  dis- 
cipline was  restored  and  the  country 
gradually  became  orderly  again.  The 
masses  had  won  their  revolution.  What 
would  they  do  with  the  victory  ? 

The  results  of  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion were  widespread.  The  first  thing 
the  Mexican  people  insisted  upon  was 
that  the  great  estates  be  broken  up  and 
the  lands  divided  among  them.  This  was 
begun  soon  after  the  Revolution,  and 
more  than  fifty  million  acres  of  this  land 
were  returned  to  the  people  during  the 
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succeeding  years.  This  land  did  not  be- 
come their  private  property,  however, 
but  belonged  to  the  village  people  in 
common  just  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Aztecs.  Holders  could  retain  their  land 
for  life,  and  even  pass  it  on  to  their  heirs, 
but  failure  to  work  it  for  two  years  in 
succession  would  cause  them  to  lose  their 
rights. 

Other  things  which  the  people  of 
Mexico  wanted  were  more  schools, 
more  health  centers,  more  public  works, 
more  roads,  more  modern  sanitation  in 
their  towns  and  cities,  and  more  up-to- 
date  houses  to  live  in.  Little  by  little  all 
of  these  things  began  to  be  accomplished. 
The  standard  of  living  is  still  low  if  com- 
pared with  that  in  our  own  country, 
but  it  is  now  far  better  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  dictator  Porfirio 
Diaz.  Thousands  of  little  white  school- 
houses  have  already  been  constructed  all 
over  the  country,  and  medical  centers  are 
being  established.  The  people  of  Mexico 
are  on  the  move  forward. 

Out  of  the  social  unrest  of  their  Revo- 
lution the  Mexicans  created  a great  art 
and  a great  literature.  Perhaps  when 
their  souls  and  their  bodies  were  so  sorely 
tried  they  came  to  see  the  realities  of 
life  in  a clearer  light  than  ever  before. 
This  new  insight  was  the  basis  of  their 
new  cultural  development.  At  any  rate 
the  paintings  of  Diego  Rivera  [dyay'goh 
ree  vay'rah],  of  Jose  Orozco  [hoh  say' 
ohrohz'koh],  and  of  many  other  Mexi- 
can artists  are  among  the  first  in  the 
world.  And  their  school  of  painting, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Indian  Mex- 
ico, has  inspired  artists  all  over  Latin 
America  and  North  America.  Their 
use  of  brilliant  native  colors  combined 
with  human  figures  which  express  all 
the  pathos  of  poverty  and  oppression, 
have  raised  mural  art  to  its  highest  level 
since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance. 


Acme 


Diego  Rivera 

The  Mexican  painter,  Rivera,  is  working 
on  one  of  his  mural  paintings. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  Mexican  painters  and  one  of 
the  best  known  in  North  America  is 
Diego  Rive'ra.  Rivera  usually  paints 
murals  and  both  in  Mexico  and  the  Un- 
ited States  there  are  many  fine  examples 
of  his  work.  His  murals  usually  depict 
the  rhythm  of  modern  life  and  the  lot 
of  the  working  people.  Amongst  his 
works  is  a recent  mural  in  the  National 
Palace  in  Mexico  City  which  depicts  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  people. 

In  the  United  States  the  best  known 
Rivera  mural  is  probably  the  one  in 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art.  In  it  he 
shows  mass  production  of  automobiles, 
workers  at  their  machines,  and  the 
sources  of  the  power  that  operates  the 
factory,  a composite  picture  of  the  city 
of  automobiles.  Rivera’s  influence  on 
North  American  muralists  has  been 
great. 
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In  Mexican  literature  a parallel  devel- 
opment has  taken  place.  The  greatest 
novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  is  en- 
titled The  Underdogs.  This  novel  and 
similar  books  which  have  followed  it 
express  the  violent  strivings  of  the  sub- 
merged Mexican  masses  to  attain  a new 
state  of  liberty  and  democracy  such  as 
they  have  not  known  before.  The  nov- 
els of  the  Mexican  Revolution  are  filled 
with  ugly  and  bloody  scenes,  but  these 
are  always  counteracted  by  a thread  of 
poetry  which  comes  out  at  unexpected 
moments  to  suggest  man’s  aspiration  for 
a better,  a fuller,  and  a richer  life.  How- 
ever, these  novels  do  not  make  any  at- 
tempt to  draw  a moral.  They  merely 
paint  the  scenes  which  unroll  before 
the  eyes  of  the  author.  One  age  is  dying 
and  another  is  being  born,  and  it  is  that 


change  which  offers  us  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Mexico. 

Along  with  these  new  developments 
in  art  and  literature  came  other  advances. 
The  Mexican  people  have  found  new  in 
terest  in  music  and  folk  dances  and  the 
native  arts  and  crafts  such  as  pottery 
making,  silver  work,  weaving,  wood- 
carving, and  featherwork,  are  all  very 
much  alive  today.  This  folk  voice  of 
ancient  Mexico,  which  has  changed  its 
harmony  and  enriched  its  tones  since 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  is  a thing 
of  unique  beauty  in  our  modern  world. 
It  shows  us  that  Mexico  is  a nation  which 
is  fusing  or  blending  Spanish  and  Indian 
cultures  into  one,  and  that  this  develop- 
ment has  already  accomplished  much  in 
the  stimulating  of  literature  and  music 
and  painting. 


Qhapter  4 ~ Chile  Is  a Progressive  Nation  Gifted 
with  Natural  Resources 


The  Chileans  have  always  been  a 
hardy  and  progressive  people.  Chile  lies 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
as  you  have  learned.  It  begins  at  the 
southern  border  of  Peru  and  extends 
southward  for  nearly  three  thousand 
miles.  At  its  broadest  point  the  country 
is  only  about  two  hundred  miles  wide. 
The  geography  of  Chile,  together  with 
the  hardy  and  warlike  Indians  who  lived 
there  at  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards, 
have  combined  to  make  the  Chilean 
people  alert  and  forward-looking  from 
» the  earliest  Colonial  times.  As  a result, 
Chileans  today  enjoy  a greater  degree  of 
personal  freedom  than  the  citizens  of  al- 
most any  other  Latin-American  nation. 


When  the  little  band  of  Spaniards 
which  was  to  begin  the  conquest  of 
Chile  left  Peru  under  the  leadership  of 
Pedro  de  Valdivia  [pay'dro  day  vahl- 
dee'vee  ah],  it  took  them  a full  year  to 
cross  the  northern  desert  of  this  new 
country  where  no  green  thing  grows. 
It  was  one  of  the  difficult  expeditions  in 
the  history  of  Latin  America.  When  the 
Spaniards  finally  entered  the  central  val- 
ley, they  founded  the  first  Chilean  city, 
Santiago,  in  1541.  There  was  little  gold 
in  this  wild  land,  and  the  Indians  were 
organized  into  small  independent  tribes. 
They  could  never  be  met  in  a single 
great  battle  and  defeated.  They  harried 
the  Spaniards  at  every  turn,  and  once 
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completely  destroyed  the  city  of  Santi- 
ago. The  Indians  who  were  captured 
made  poor  workers,  for  they  were  not 
used  to  tilling  the  fields  or  mining  gold. 
After  nearly  half  a century  of  constant 
warfare,  the  Spaniards  managed  to  push 
the  natives  down  into  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  and  there  along  the  banks 
of  a river  the  colonists  established  a 
series  o£  forts  and  garrisons  to  protect 
themselves  from  Indian  raids.  This 
frontier  had  to  be  maintained  for  nearly 
250  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1882,  in 
fact,  that  a final  peace  treaty  was  signed 
between  the  whites  and  the  Araucanian 
[ar  oh  kayn'i’n]  Indians. 

The  frontier  spirit  has  done  much  to 
form  the  character  of  the  people  who 
settled  Chile.  The  constant  danger  in 
which  they  lived  not  only  made  them 
alert,  but  gave  them  a feeling  of  unity 
which  molded'  them  into  a great  na- 
tion. Very  few  Spanish  soldiers  brought 
their  wives  or  families  to  live  with  them 
in  this  dangerous  territory,  but  many 
of  them  married  Indian  women.  From 
these  families  the  Chilean  mestizos  de- 
scended. This  mixing  of  the  races  pro- 
ceeded much  more  rapidly  in  Chile  than 
it  did  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  Before  many 
centuries  the  full-blooded  Indians  had 
become  a small  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Chile. 

All  the  colonists  in  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  country  from  the  beginning  were 
forced  to  work  hard  for  a living.  They 
owned  few  slaves  and  little  gold  had 
been  found.  Although  there  were  many 
large  landowners,  nothing  comparable 
to  the  old  aristocratic  classes  of  Mexico 
or  Peru  existed  in  Chile.  The  spirit  was 
much  more  democratic  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  Chilean  masses  of  to- 
day, made  up  mostly  of  mestizos  in 
whom  white  blood  predominates,  are 
hardy  and  independent  in  spirit. 
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The  great  number  of  European  immi- 
grants who  entered  the  country  during 
the  last  century  have  also  added  greatly 
to  Chilean  progress  and  democracy. 

The  map  shows  there  are  three  Chiles 
just  as  there  are  three  Perus.  First,  there 
is  the  great  northern  desert  of  nitrate 
deposits.  Then  there  is  the  fertile  cen- 
tral valley  where  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  people  live.  Finally  there  is  the 
“ Chilean  Switzerland  ” in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  covered  by 
high  green  mountains,  beautiful  lakes, 
and  magnificent  forests.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  there  are  vast  sheep  and  cat- 
tle ranches,  and  also  tremendous  deposits 
of  coal  and  iron.  Many  thousands  of 
Germans  have  settled  in  these  southern 
regions  and  their  neat  farms  and  cities 
have  added  much  to  the  national  wealth. 
The  center  of  this  area  is  the  trim  little 
city  of  Valdivia.  The  scenery  of  “ the 
Chilean  Lake  District  ” is  as  imposing 
as  anything  in  the  world  and  attracts 
thousands  of  tourists  every  year. 

The  Araucanians  were  South  Ameri- 
ca’s fiercest  warriors.  Who  were  these 
natives  whose  primitive  warriors  chal- 
lenged the  Spaniards  for  250  years? 
Their  blood  has  mingled  with  that  of 
the  white  settlers  to  form  the  Chilean 
masses  of  today.  But  their  brave  struggle 
against  the  white  invader  helped  to  make 
the  country  into  a unified,  hard-work- 
ing,’ hard-striking  nation.  This  struggle, 
moreover,  provided  the  theme  for  early 
Chilean  literature. 

Compared  with  the  Incas  of  Peru  or 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  Araucanians 
were  a primitive  people.  They  had  no 
central  city  or  organization,  they  were 
poor,  and  they  lived  a half-nomadic  ag- 
ricultural life.  Their  small  settlements 
were  usually  on  the  banks  of  streams  or 
in  valleys,  and  their  houses  consisted  of 
a few  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  to  form 
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a rectangle  or  a circle,  and  then  covered 
with  a roof  of  other  poles,  on  top  of 
which  was  placed  straw  or  cattails.  Their 
beds  were  heaps  of  straw.  In  the  center 
of  their  huts  a fire  was  kept  burning  al- 
most constantly.  When  they  had  hunted 
or  fished  one  district  out,  they  moved  on 
to  another.  In  many  ways  they  resem- 
bled our  North  American  Indians,  but 
the  Araucanians  were  relatively  more 
numerous.  Living  as  they  did  in  the 
mountains  and  forests,  they  were  able 
to  hold  the  Spaniards  at  bay  for  many 
years. 

The  struggle  of  these  Araucanians 
against  the  invaders  gave  Chile  her 
greatest  poem,  the  famous  epic  entitled 
La  Araucaria.  The  author  of  this  poem 
was  a Spanish  soldier  who  took  part  in 
the  wars  against  the  Araucanians  under 
one  of  the  first  Spanish  governors.  This 
soldier,  named  Alonso  de  Ercilla  [ah- 
lohn'soh  day  ayr  see'lyah],  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  bravery  of  the  natives  that 
he  began  to  write  about  some  of  the 
events  he  had  witnessed  while  he  was 
still  actively  taking  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. Often  at  night  around  the  camp- 
fire he  would  compose  heroic  stanzas 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  his  ene- 
mies. For  want  of  sufficient  paper  he 
often  wrote  on  small  strips  of  leather 
and  even  on  leaves.  When  the  poem  was 
completed,  it  gave  a detailed  picture  of 
the  early  Araucanian  wars,  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Spaniards  treated  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  poem  describes  how  an  Indian 
hero  named  Lautaro  [lau  tah'roh]  met 
and  defeated  Valdivia  [vahl  dee'vyah], 
the  founder  of  Santiago. 

Lautaro  became  such  a national  hero 
that  he  greatly  inspired  the  Indians,  and 
when  Chile  fought  for  her  own  inde- 
pendence from  Spain,  a group  of  mes- 


tizos and  whites  organized  themselves 
into  the  “ Sons  of  Lautaro  ” and  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle.  The  first 
warship  of  the  Chilean  Navy  was  also 
named  “ Lautaro.” 

Chile  became  an  independent  nation. 

The  man  who  was  to  be  “ the  father  of 
his  country  ” in  Chile  was  the  son  of  an 
Irish  trader  named  O’Higgins.  The  eld- 
er O’Higgins  had  come  to  Peru  from 
Ireland  and  had  tried  to  earn  a living  in 
Lima  by  running  a small  shop  near  the 
great  cathedral.  He  was  not  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  big  merchants  of  that 
wealthy  center,  however,  and  soon  went 
down  to  Chile  and  joined  the  forces 
along  the  southern  frontier.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  quickly  with  his  abil- 
ities as  a surveyor  and  engineer.  For 
fourteen  years  he  was  head  of  the  fron- 
tier posts  and  public  works  maintained 
in  southern  Chile.  He  built  roads,  sur- 
veyed and  worked  mines,  constructed 
even  irrigation  ditches,  and  fortified 
several  cities.  He  insisted  on  blotting 
out  Indian  serfdom,  and  thus  became 
deeply  loved  by  the  natives  as  well  as 
highly  respected  by  his  white  compan- 
ions. The  king  of  Spain  finally  recog- 
nized his  merit,  a rather,  unusual  thing 
in  those  days  when  the  government  offi- 
cials were  mostly  persons  who  had  in- 
fluence in  court,  and  O’Higgins  became 
governor  of  Chile.  Later  on,  he  was 
raised  in  rank  and  appointed  as  viceroy 
of  Peru. 

His  son,  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  had  an 
almost  completely  Chilean  background. 
His  mother  was  a woman  of  Spanish 
descent,  and  Bernardo  himself  grew  up 
in  the  midst  of  Spanish  custom.  From 
his  father  he  had  inherited  a keen  mind 
and  a great  capacity  for  leadership,  and 
when  the  struggle  for  independence  be- 
gan, he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders. 
With  the  help  of  San  Martin,  Argen- 
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Courtesy  Grace  Line 

Santiago,  Chile 

Santiago,  which  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  New  World,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  This  picture  shows  the  flower 
market.  Santiago  is  located  in  an  arid  region,  but  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  are  grown 
there  by  irrigation. 


tina’s  great  liberator,  he  freed  his  coun- 
try. Bernardo  and  San  Martin  built  up 
the  mixed  Chilean  and  Argentine  army 
which  sailed  for  Lima  and  drove  the 
Spaniards  into  the  hills.  There  Bolivar 
defeated  the  Spaniards.  This  liberated 
the  entire  continent.  The  army  led  by 
the  young  O’Higgins  and  San  Martin 
was  escorted  on  its  way  by  the  Admiral 
Lord  Cochrane,  an  Englishman  who  had 
recently  come  to  Chile  to  live  because  of 
ill-treatment  in  his  home  country.  His 
ships  ranged  up  and  down  the  western 
coast  of  South  America  and  cleared  it 
of  Spanish  vessels.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Chile  that  such  a cosmopolitan  group 
should  have  won  its  independence:  the 
“ Sons  of  Lautaro  San  Martin  of  Ar- 
gentina; Bernardo  O’Higgins,  son  of  an 
Irish  immigrant  and  a Spanish  lady; 
Lord  Cochrane,  a self-exiled  English 


gentleman;  and  thousands  of  white  and 
mestizo  troops.  Although  always  out- 
numbered, they  consistently  outfought 
and  outmaneuvered  their  Spanish  ad- 
versaries. 

O’Higgins  was  elected  the  first  pres- 
ident of  Chile,  and  became  virtual  dic- 
tator of  the  country.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  some  of  his  enemies 
were  crying  out  that  he  was  follow- 
ing a strong  anti-church  policy,  and 
that  he  was  never  willing  to  compro- 
mise. O’Higgins,  seeing  that  his  popu- 
larity was  on  the  wane,  and  that  his 
leadership  was  no  longer  effective,  re- 
signed. He  left  the  country,  and  went  to 
Peru,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Without  a leader,  Chile’s  for- 
tunes suffered  for  several  years  before  or- 
der was  brought  out  of  chaos  and  a new 
government  emerged. 
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Chile  today  is  one  of  Latin  America’s 
most  advanced  nations.  Chile  is  not  a 
large  country,  and  she  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  support  a large  popula- 
tion. Much  of  her  land  is  a desert,  and 
although  this  desert  contains  great 
wealth,  it  will  not  grow  food.  The  pres- 
ent population  of  the  country  is  around 
five  million.  But  even  if  Chile  is  not  a 
large  nation,  she  makes  up  for  it  in  her 
spirit  of  progress,  her  excellent  school 
system,  her  fine  universities,  her  aggres- 
sive democracy,  and  her  general  social 
advancement.  Santiago,  her  capital,  is 
a city  of  nearly  a million  people,  and  is 
one  of  the  show  places  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  enjoys  a climate  much  like  that  of 
Los  Angeles,  California.  The  large  cen- 
tral valley  in  which  Santiago  is  located 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
agricultural  regions  in  the  world.  Even 
this  rich  valley,  however,  could  not  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  support  a greatly 
enlarged  population. 

Almost  half  of  Chile’s  people  gain 
their  living  directly  from  agriculture. 
Wheat,  apples,  grapes,  and  other  fruits 
are  raised  and,  like  wool  and  hides,  are 
exported;  great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  other  livestock  are  raised  and 
provide  employment  and  food  for  the 
people  of  Chile. 

Industrial  development  in  Chile  has 
not  been  marked,  but  there  are  many 
textile  mills  and  chemical  plants.  Min- 
erals are  the  greatest  source  of  Chile’s 
wealth,  however,  and  have  made  her  the 
greatest  mining  nation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Chile  exports  more  copper  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  although  the 
United  States  produces  a greater  quan- 
tity of  this  metal.  Chile’s  nitrate  beds 


provide  another  important  product,  but 
nitrate  exports  have  dropped  off  consid- 
erably because  other  countries  have  be- 
gun to  make  nitrogen  artificially.  Natu- 
ral nitrates,  however,  are  still  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers and  explosives.  Moreover,  three- 
fourths  of  the  world’s  supply  of  iodine, 
a by-product  of  nitrate  of  soda,  comes 
from  Chile.  During  the  1930’s,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  depression,  Chile’s 
copper  and  nitrate  exports  dropped. 
Consequently,  Chile  underwent  a de- 
pression much  like  our  own  and  was 
considerably  longer  in  recovering  from 
it. 

Copper  and  nitrates  are  not  the  only 
minerals  that  help  to  make  Chile  a rich 
country.  More  coal  is  mined  there  than 
in  any  other  country  in  South  America. 
There  are  large  deposits  of  rich  iron  ore, 
but  these  are  not  producing  in  any  great 
quantities  at  this  time.  Sulphur  is  a 
comparatively  important  mineral  prod- 
uct of  which  much  is  mined  for  export. 

There  is  a close  economic  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  because  since 
1941  we  have  had  diplomatic  relations 
and,  since  1942,  trade  relations  with 
Chile.  Through  the  medium  of  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  exchange  of  stud- 
ents we  have  come  closer  together  in 
our  ideas  and  interests.  Chile  has  al- 
ways been,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
among  the  leaders  of  Latin-American 
democracy,  culture,  thought,  social  prog- 
ress, and  general  advancement.  She  is 
a relatively  small  nation  but  a most 
significant  country  in  South  America. 
Her  way  of  life  is  closely  akin  to  our 
own  and  the  people  of  our  own  country 
and  Chile  have  much  in  common. 
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Chapter  5 ~ Argentina,  Land  of  the  Pampas,  Is  a Highly 
Developed  Nation 


Argentina’s  wealth  is  the  fertile  pam- 
pas. The  heart  of  Argentina  is  its  great 
level  pampas,  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural and  cattle  districts  on  earth.  The 
pampas  lie  in  a temperate  region  extend- 
ing for  five  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west  as  you  will 
see  by  consulting  the  map  on  pages  308- 
309.  Much  of  the  pampas  are  like  our 
Great  Plains.  Where  the  pampas  are  not 
under  cultivation  they  are  covered  with 
a rich  growth  of  grass. 

On  their  north  side  the  pampas  face 
towering  tropical  forests  in  which  grows 
the  ax-breaker  tree,  quebracho  [kay- 
brah'choh]  whose  wood  is  so  heavy  that 
it  will  sink  in  water.  On  the  south  the 
pampas  meet  the  cool  southern  Argen- 
tine Lake  District,  where  green  moun- 
tains, blue  lakes,  and  lofty  snow-capped 
peaks  remind  the  traveler  of  Switzer- 
land. Because  of  this  region,  Argentina 
exports  a vast  quantity  of  foodstuffs.  Yet 
the  pampas  have  thus  far  only  reached 
the  primary  stage  in  their  development. 
Because  Argentina  is  capable  of  such 
tremendous  food  production  she  is  now, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  two  foundings  of  Buenos  Aires. 
In  the  first  third  of  the  16th  Century  the 
first  large  Spanish  expedition  sailed 
west  from  Spain  to  settle  in  the  mouth  of 
the  La  Plata  River,  which  is  the  water 
highway  across  Argentina.  There  were 
eleven  ships,  some  twelve  hundred  set- 
tlers, and  about  one  hundred  horses. 
It  was  the  largest  fleet  to  sail  from 
Spain  in  many  years.  The  colonists 
sailed  up  the  wide  La  Plata  and  estab- 


lished themselves  on  the  southern  bank. 
As  one  of  their  men  landed,  according 
to  the  legend,  he  remarked : “ How  fine 
are  the  airs  of  this  land!  ” So  the  colony 
became  known  as  the  city  of  “ good 
airs,”  or  Buenos  Aires. 

The  early  life  of  these  settlers  was  dif- 
ficult. Savage  Indians  attacked  them 
again  and  again.  There  was  little  food. 
The  wandering  tribes  had  not  developed 
much  agriculture.  Soon  famine  and  pes- 
tilence broke  out  within  the  mud  walls 
of  the  city,  and  after  a few  years  had 
gone  by,  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  dead.  The  remainder  sailed  up  the 
river  and  founded  the  city  of  Asuncion 
[ah  soon'syohn']  in  Paraguay.  Years 
later,  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  was 
still  uninhabited.  Paraguay  progressed 
rapidly,  however,  and  the  colonists  there 
gradually  moved  back  down  the  river. 
They  founded  cities  as  they  went.  Then 
in  1580,  nearly  forty  years  after  Buenos 
Aires  had  been  deserted,  they  refounded 
their  new  capital  on  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

In  the  meantime,  something  had  hap- 
pened which  affected  the  entire  history 
of  the  country.  When  the  starved  and 
weary  colonists  had  left  Buenos  Aires 
to  move  on  to  Asuncion,  they  had  aban- 
doned many  horses.  These  had  escaped 
to  the  open  pampas,  and  living  on  the 
succulent  grasses  there  had  multiplied. 
Cattle  had  also  escaped  from  Asuncion 
and  other  settlements,  and  they  too  were 
roaming  the  pampas  in  great  wild  herds. 
They  became  the  wealth  of  the  new  Ar- 
gentina. 

During  the  Colonial  days  Buenos  Aires 
was  a wide-awake  commercial  center, 
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Evans  from  Three  Lions 

An  Argentine  Gaucho 


The  Gauchos  are  the  cowboys  of  Argen- 
tina. The  Gaucho  pictured  above  has 
dressed  in  his  holiday  suit  to  attend  a 
country  festival  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

but  Lima  and  Mexico  City  surpassed  it 
in  wealth  and  easy  living.  It  was  a town 
of  merchants,  of  cowmen,  of  traders,  and 
of  smugglers.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Colo- 
nial trade  policy  of  Spain  did.  not  per- 
mit ships  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Buenos 
Aires;  so  all  imported  goods  were  sup- 
posed to  be  shipped  by  way  of  Panama 
and  Bolivia,  over  a long  round-about 
sea  and  land  voyage  until  they  finally 
reached  Buenos  Aires.  Prices  were  ex- 
orbitant. A yard  of  imported  cloth  cost 


$25,  a quart  of  imported  olive  oil  was 
worth  $30,  and  other  prices  were  simi- 
larly ridiculous.  Of  course,  the  colonists 
would  not  endure  this  situation  long. 
Whether  the  central  government  liked 
it  or  not,  they  imported  many  items  di- 
rectly from  Europe  and  let  smuggling 
vessels  enter  their  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Gaucho  was  Argentina’s  fron- 
tiersman and  pioneer.  While  these  things 
were  happening,  wild  cattle  and  horses 
on  the  pampas  continued  to  increase.  In 
some  years  nearly  a million  and  a half 
hides  were  exported  to  Spain.  The  life  of 
the  trader  was  hard,  for  a whole  hide 
was  worth  only  a dollar  or  two  and  a 
horse  purchased  for  the  price  of  a couple 
of  needles  was  a good  horse. 

Indian  warfare  had  never  ceased;  the 
central  parts  of  Argentina  were  still 
dangerous  for  the  white  man.  The  fron- 
tier between  white  civilization  on  the 
coast  and  Indian  savagery  in  the  interior 
was  a sort  of  no-man’s-land  over  which 
were  spread  a series  of  small  forts  as  a 
security  against  Indian  raids.  The  terri- 
tory for  many  miles  around  these  forts 
was  occupied  by  Gauchos  [gau'chohz]. 

The  Gaucho  has  been  called  the  Ar- 
gentine cowboy,  but  he  was  far  more 
than  that.  He  was  the  Argentine  fron- 
tiersman, pioneer,  and  border  soldier; 
and  in  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  both 
whites  and  Indians.  His  father  as  a rule 
was  white,  his  mother  Indian,  and  he 
himself  always  identified  himself  with 
his  father’s  race.  His  language  was  Span- 
ish; his  songs,  ballads,  traditions  were 
mostly  of  southern  Spain;  his  horse  was 
his  pride  and  the  saddle  was  his  castle, 
for  he  dwelt  in  no  home  for  a very  long 
period  of  time.  With  his  wife  and  family 
he  constructed  a rude  hut  in  the  midst 
of  the  pampas,  and  lived  by  the  wild 
cattle  whose  hides  he  sold  to  traders 
from  the  coast.  He  would  frequently 
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follow  the  herds  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
cleared  out  in  one  district,  he  would 
move  on  to  another.  He  was  both  a pro- 
tection against  the  Indians  of  the  in- 
terior, and  a racial  link  with  them.  He 
was  himself  the  frontier  of  Argentina. 

Argentina  became  an  independent 
nation.  Gradually  the  large  Argentine 
landowner  extended  his  fences  over  the 
wild  pampas.  He  turned  the  Gaucho  into 
a soldier,  and  took  over  the  wild  herds. 
The  landowner  participated  in  politics 
against  the  Spanish-born  officials  who 
were  still  trying  to  rule  his  country.  By 
1816  when  Argentina  declared  her  in- 
dependence, there  were  several  large 
fortunes  in  Argentina,  all  based  on  cat- 
de.  Buenos  Aires  was  still  a relatively 
small  city  of  perhaps  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, and  the  population  of  the  whole 
nation  was  only  half  a million. 

But  the  basis  of  a vigorous  and  wealthy 
independent  nation  was  there.  The  peo- 
ple had  fought  hard  and  suffered  much 
to  build  up  their  country,  and  now  they 
were  ready  to  try  to  govern  it  by  them- 
selves. The  clergy  too  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  independence,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress in  1816,  when  freedom  from  Spain 
was  declared,  there  were  sixteen  priests 
present. 

However,  the  Argentines  made  one 
fatal  error.  Each  district  was  jealous  of 
each  other  district,  and  all  were  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  a central  authority, 
which  would  have  meant  the  domi- 
nance of  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  more  or 
less  the  same  situation  which  faced  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  at  the  time 
Confederation  was  adopted.  The  people 
of  Argentina  chose  the  other  course  from 
that  chosen  by  Canada.  They  put  states’ 
rights  first,  and  made  the  states  more 
powerful  than  the  national  government. 
Civil  war  and  chaos  broke  out  on  a large 


scale.  One  petty  tyrant  clashed  with  an- 
other, and  all  of  them  clashed  with 
Buenos  Aires,  which  they  regarded  as 
a center  of  a more  European  than  South 
American  way  of  life. 

After  some  years  one  tyrant,  stronger 
than  the  rest,  came  out  on  top.  This  was 
the  bloodthirsty  dictator  Rosas  [roh' 
zahs].  His  secret  police  were  busy  for 
many  years  ferreting  out  and  killing  all 
who  dared  disagree  with  the  chief  ty- 
rant. He  ruled  Argentina  with  an  iron 
hand  from  1829  to  1852  when  his  forces 
were  defeated  and  he  fled  to  England  in 
order  to  save  his  skin.  The  country  then 
entered  a period  of  democratic  govern- 
ment under  a series  of  excellent  presi- 
dents. 

Sarmiento  was  elected  president.  The 
greatest  of  all  Argentine  presidents,  Sar- 
miento [sahr  myayn'toh],  who  occupied 
office  from  1868  to  1874,  was  a man  of 
boundless  energy  and  self  confidence. 
He  was  for  a time  Argentine  minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  when  he  became 
President  he  began  to  develop  Argen- 
tina along  the  lines  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  educa- 
tion. He  had  been  a journalist  and  edu- 
cationist and  when  he  became  interested 
in  politics  he  wrote  several  books,  con- 
taining his  own  political  views  and  im- 
pressions of  life  in  Argentina.  One  of 
these  books  is  Life  in  the  Argentine  in 
the  Days  of  the  Tyrants.  It  is  a clear 
picture  of  Argentine  life  under  the 
tyrant  Rosas,  and  Sarmiento’s  central 
purpose  in  the  book  was  to  explain 
the  conflict  between  “civilization  and 
barbarism”  or  “unity  versus  chaos” 
in  his  country.  He  knew  what  he  was 
writing  about  at  first  hand,  for  he  him- 
self had  been  forced  to  flee  for  his  life 
when  Rosas  came  to  power. 

Sarmiento  was  only  a young  man 
then,  and  the  story  goes  that  when  he 
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A Scene  on  the  Pampas 

The  pampas  in  central  Argentina  — great  stretches  of  almost  treeless  land  — are  used 
for  pasturing  and  for  haying. 


crossed  the  mountains  leading  to  Chile 
and  safety,  he  carried  along  a heavy 
bundle  which  attracted  much  comment. 
This  bundle  contained  neither  food  nor 
clothes,  but  books.  Ever  since  that  day, 
Sarmiento  had  applied  his  mind  and  his  . 
pen  to  combat  the  loose  thinking  which 
may  lead  to  intolerance,  dictatorship, . 
and  barbarism. 

Sarmiento  was  elected  to  the  Argen- 
tine presidency  while  he  was  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  sixty-three  normal-school 
teachers  from  that  country  sent  down  to 
Argentina  to  help  found  a national 
school  system  there.  A Protestant  mis- 
sionary was  asked  to  recommend  the 
teachers  who  were  to  go.  This  tolerant 
gesture  toward  Protestantism  in  a Cath- 
olic country  produced  good  results  in 
the  establishment  of  educational  systems 
in  Argentina. 

While  Sarmiento  was  president,  the 
stability  and  progressiveness  of  Argen- 
tina attracted  European  immigrants  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  number  rose 


from  thirty-four  thousand  in  1868  to 
eighty  thousand  in  1873.  The  country 
was  at  last  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of 
one  of  its  famous  thinkers  who  had 
said : “ to  govern  is  to  populate.”  This 
statement  suggests  an  interesting  com- 
parison with  Canada  whose  population 
expanded  rapidly  westward  from  the 
two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  after  Confederation  in  1867.  In 
Latin  America  there  was  no  such  move- 
ment as  this,  for  nearly  all  of  that  vast 
territory  had  already  been  occupied  by 
the  early  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  be- 
fore the  struggle  for  independence.  But 
the  territories  were  so  great  and  the  pop- 
ulation so  small  and  so  thinly  spread  that 
a closely  knit  and  efficient  government 
was  impossible.  However,  in  our  own 
country  where  the  territory  occupied 
was  small,  it  was  possible  to  establish  a 
strong  democratic  government  soon 
after  the  provinces  united  in  186.7. 

Argentina’s  main  problem  was  to 
populate  her  great  pampas  with  new 
blood,  and  this  she  began  to  do  on  a vast 
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scale.  Several  millions  of  Italians  and 
Spaniards  entered  the  country  and  be- 
came fine  citizens  and  workers.  There 
were  also  many  thousands  of  English 
and  Irish  immigrants  and  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  Germans.  Argentina 
became  a modern  nation,  railroads  were 
built,  cities  expanded,  and  wealth  in- 
creased. The  great  natural  wealth  of  the 
pampas  underlay  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  country. 

Buenos  Aires  became  a giant  among 
cities.  The  wealth  of  Argentina  flowed 
toward  Buenos  Aires  as  liquids  flow 
through  a funnel.  From  the  pampas  this 
great  city  received  many  goods,  and  its 
growth  was  phenomenal.  In  1855  it  had 
a population  of  only  ninety  thousand;  by 
1895  this  was  increased  to  six  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand;  and  by  1940  it 
was  three  million.  In  other  words  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  Argentines  now  live  in 
their  capital  city.  As  an  interesting  com- 
parison with  Canada,  our  own  largest 
city,  Montreal,  has  a population  of  about 
a million  and  a half.  Buenos  Aires 
really  rules  the  country.  Some  people 
who  made  their  wealth  out  of  the  rich 
soil  have  left  that  soil  and  its  traditions 
for  easier  living  in  the  great  capital. 
They  have  tended  to  become  indifferent 
to  world  problems,  self-satisfied  in  their 
wealth.  They  are  nationalistic,  and  in- 
tensely proud  of  their  own  leadership  in 
that  part  of  Latin  America,  and  resentful 
of  the  influence  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  Latin  America’s  num- 
ber-one isolationists. 

Argentina  and  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently when  World  War  II  came, 
Argentina  refused  for  over  four  years 
to  break  with  the  Axis  Powers.  Long 
after  all  other  Latin-American  nations, 
she  finally  declared  war  in  April,  1945. 
The  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
Argentina  was  never  at  a lower  ebb 


than  in  the  later  years  of  World  War  II. 
This  is  indeed  a far  cry  from  the  days 
when  President  Sarmiento  did  so  much 
to  develop  his  country  in  harmony  with 
the  United  States. 

Where  does  the  difficulty  lie?  Not 
only  the  Argentines  were  at  fault.  There 
are  three  reasons  for  the  Argentine  at- 
titude during  World  War  II:  first,  the 
psychological  reason  of  national  pride 
given  above;  second,  the  United  States, 
by  taking  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
through  force  and  by  intervening  vio- 
lently in  the  affairs  of  some  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries,  aroused  the  anger  and 
distrust  of  the  Argentines  as  well  as 
other  Latin  Americans.  Third,  the  Un- 
ited States  and  Argentina  do  not  have 
favorable  trade  relations  with  each  oth- 
er because  such  Argentine  products  as 
beef,  wheat,  corn,  are  also  produced  and 
not  needed  by  the  States.  Therefore, 
when  Argentina  wants  machinery  or  in- 
dustrial equipment  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  buy  it  from  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  buy  from  her. 
This  has  always  been  the  primary  rule 
of  international  commerce.  Argentina, 
then,  during  the  past  several  years  has 
leaned  more  toward  Europe  than  she 
has  toward  the  United  States.  She  has 
spent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
United  States  because  the  required 
machines,  automobiles,  and  industrial 
equipment  are  excellent,  but  she  has  re- 
sented these  purchases  because  the  Un- 
ited States  buys  so  little  from  her. 

In  line  with  her  policy  of  friendship 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
Canada  in  1941  established  trade  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Argentina.  In 
the  trade  agreement  the  two  countries 
are  to  exchange  goods  on  a “most  favor- 
ed nation”  basis.  These  trade  and  diplo- 
matic relations  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fol- 
lowed by  good  personal  relations.  Cana- 
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dians  should  make  every  effort  to  for- 
ward friendly  relations  by  studying  the 
language,  the  literature,  the  history,  the 
culture,  and  the  people  of  the  Argentine. 
Friendship  amongst  all  the  American 
nations  is  essential  for  the  solidarity  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Canada  has  been  and  is  a close  friend 
of  the  United  States.  As  a senior  mem- 


ber of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  Canada  has  special  influence 
with  Britain  with  which  the  Argentine 
has  always  been  on  good  terms.  Owing 
to  her  position  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  this  country  can 
play  an  important  role  in  cementing 
that  solidarity.  It  is  important  that 
Canadians  should  realize  this. 


Chapter  6 ~ Brazil,  a Land  with  a Future,  Is  Latin  America’s 
Largest  Nation 


Latin  America’s  largest  and  most  pop- 
ulous nation  was  founded  by  the  Portu- 
guese. It  was  in  the  year  1500  that  the 
Portuguese  took  possession  of  the  land 
we  know  as  Brazil.  There  were  no  leg- 
ends of  gold  in  this  immense  territory, 
and  there  were  no  great  Indian  civiliza- 
tions to  overcome.  Consequently,  the 
king  of  Portugal  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  colonists  to  settle 
there.  Many  minor  crimes  were  made 
punishable  by  exile  to  Brazil,  and 
large  numbers  of  persecuted  Portuguese 
Jews  were  also  shipped  to  the  new  col- 
ony. Small  settlements  were  established 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  Soon  the 
colonists  had  the  good  fortune  of  meet- 
ing shipwrecked  Portuguese  sailors  in 
each  locality  who  had  already  been  liv- 
ing among  the  natives  for  many  years. 
These  sailors  and  their  families  and 
friends  helped  the  new  settlers  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  strange  surround- 
ings. 

The  principal  product  in  these  early 
days  was  brazilwood,  a native  tree. 
This  produced  a much  prized  red  dye 
known  in  Europe  as  brazil.  This  dye 


gave  its  name  to  both  the  native  tree 
and  to  the  land  in  which  it  thrived. 

Fifty  years  passed  before  Portugal  un- 
dertook the  colonization  of  Brazil  on 
a large  scale.  By  that  time  conditions 
had  become  so  bad  among  the  settlers, 
who  were  fighting  both  with  the  In- 
dians and  among  themselves,  that  a 
governor  was  sent  to  take  charge  and 
restore  order.  He  established  his  large 
colony  at  the  city  of  Bahia  [bah  ee'ah]  in 
1549.  Accompanying  him  were  the  first 
Jesuit  priests  to  enter  the  new  territory. 

These  Jesuit  fathers  immediately  left 
the  relative  safety  and  comforts  of  life 
in  the  coastal  settlements  and  plunged 
into  the  interior  to  work  among  the  na- 
tives. It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
known  as  the  Indians’  best  protectors, 
for  the  colonists  along  the  coasts,  espe- 
cially the  mestizos,  called  mamelucos 
[mam'uh  loo'kohz]  in  Brazil,  wanted 
slaves  to  sell  or  to  work  for  them.  Sugar 
plantations  had  already  been  laid  out 
and  as  sugar  at  that  time  was  almost 
worth  its  wfcight  in  gold,  this  desire  for 
slaves  to  till  the  land  became  extremely 
great.  The  Jesuits  did  everything  in  their 
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Rio  de  Janeiro 


Philip  D.  Gendreau 


The  capital  of  Brazil  combines  the  advantages  of  a fine  modern  city  with  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  old  world.  Its  harbor  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  and  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  navies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  picture  shows  the 
Copacabana  Beach  from  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain. 


power  to  restrain  the  slave-gatherers,  and 
time  and  again  their  missions  were  at- 
tacked, pillaged,  and  destroyed.  The 
poor  Indians  who  survived  were  forcibly 
dragged  back  to  the  coastal  plantations 
to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

This  struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  slave  traders  continued  for  nearly 
a century  and  a half,  until  about  1760. 
It  was  centered  around  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo.  The  mameluco  inhabitants  of 
that  city  organized  themselves  into 
huge  bands,  sometimes  numbering  two 
or  three-thousand,  and  with  a banner  to 
lead  the  way  tramped  miles  into  the 
♦interior  in  search  of  Indian  slaves.  The 
Portuguese  word  for  banner  is  bandeira 
[bahn  day 'rah],  so  these  slave  traders 
became  known  as  bandeirantes  [bahn- 
day'rahn'tayz  |,  or  followers  of  the  ban- 
ner. They  usually  went  on  foot,  and  fre- 


quently would  cover  many  hundreds  of 
miles  before  returning  to  their  homes. 

Sometimes  the  expeditions  would  last 
for  several  years,  and  the  bandeirantes 
would  take  time  to  plant  and  gather 
crops  before  taking  up  the  march  again. 
Their  groups  were  literally  traveling 
communities.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  able 
to  hold  them  back,  neither  disease,  nor 
famine,  nor  fatigue,  nor  constant  fight- 
ing, nor  the  most  difficult  mountains, 
forests,  or  precipices.  Although  their 
primary  purpose  was  to  capture  Indian 
slaves,  they  were  similar  to  our  early 
pioneers  and  explored  the  new  country 
back  into  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
Amazon  basin.  The  Jesuits  drew  away 
from  these  bandeirantes  if  they  pos- 
sibly could,  but  many  of  the  Jesuits 
were  forced  out  of  their  missions  alto- 
gether. Still  the  struggle  continued  un- 
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til  finally  the  king  of  Portugal,  goaded 
by  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  ex- 
pelled all  Jesuits  from  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory. The  king  of  Spain  did  the  same 
thing. 

Negro  slavery  was  introduced  into 
Brazil.  The  use  of  Indian  slaves  had  not 
been  very  successful.  The  supply  was  in- 
adequate, and  those  who  had  been  forced 
into  slave  labor  did  not  prove  to  be  good 
workers.  But  the  large  sugar  and  tobacco 
plantations  demanded  a supply  of  cheap 
labor.  This  was  especially  true  in  north- 
ern Brazil,  close  to  the  equator,  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  country.  As  in  the  United 
States,  Negro  slavery  seemed,  to  the 
plantation  owners,  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion. Therefore  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Negroes  were  brought  into  Brazil 
during  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries  by 
slave  traders  who  obtained  them  in  Af- 
rica. 

The  plantations  of  northern  Brazil 
were  similar  in  some  ways  to  those  of 
the  South  in  the  United  States.  There 
was  the  “great  house”  of  the  master, 
with  its  thick  walls,  its  dozens  of  rooms, 
its  school,  hospital,  and  its  rich  furnish- 
ings. And  there  were  the  slave  quarters, 
much  poorer  and  more  crowded  build- 
ings where  the  Negroes  lived.  There 
was  one  great  difference  between  this 
plantation  life  in  Brazil  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  Brazilian 
masters  made  a point  of  selecting  well- 
educated  Mohammedan  Negro  slaves 
who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  in 
Arabic.  It  was  not  long  before  there  was 
considerable  intermarriage  between  the 
two  groups.  A large  Mulatto  class  grew 
up  in  the  central  region  of  Brazil. 

About  the  year  1700  gold  and  dia- 
monds were  discovered  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country,  and  sud- 
denly new  interest  was  given  to  colonial 
life.  There  was  a great  rush  toward  the 


gold  and  diamond  regions  from  all  quar- 
ters of  Brazil,  with  two  groups  predom- 
inating: the  mamelucos  of  Sao  Paulo, 
and  the  plantation  owners  and  their 
slaves  from  the  north  central  regions. 
Sometimes  there  were  battles  royal  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  Prices  went  sky 
high  just  as  they  did  in  California  and  in 
the  Yukon  during  the  gold  rushes  there. 
Some  hard-to-get  items  increased  as 
much  as  twenty  or  more  times  in  value. 
For  example,  a loaf  of  bread  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  dollars! 

The  Indians  and  mamelucos  made 
poor  miners,  and  the  Negroes  were 
soon  doing  most  of  the  work,  without 
of  course  getting  much  of  the  profit, 
which  went  to  their  masters.  The  dis- 
covery of  these  mines  changed  Brazilian 
life  almost  overnight,  for  the  huge  plan- 
tations were  poorly  taken  care  of  or  not 
taken  care  of  at  all  while  the  hunt  for 
gold  was  carried  on. 

Brazil,  as  we  have  learned,  has  suffered 
a series  of  such  sudden  changes  in  her 
economic  life,  each  of  which  seemed  to 
promise  great  wealth  at  the  beginning, 
and  each  of  which  proved  a deception  in 
the  end.  First  it  was  brazilwood,  then  it 
was  sugar  cane,  next  it  became  gold  and 
diamonds,  around  1900  it  was  wild  rub- 
ber which  brought  fabulous  prices,  and 
now  it  is  coffee.  The  result  of  these 
changes  was  that  Brazil  has  always  been 
largely  a “ one-crop  ” country.  She  has 
not  produced  a variety  of  products.  This 
has  not  only  kept  her  much  poorer  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  been,  but  it 
has  meant  that  her  extremes  of  poverty 
and  wealth  were  intense  and  almost  con- 
stant. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however, 
Brazil  has  made  a prolonged  attempt  to 
develop  her  vastly  rich  resources  by 
a carefully  planned  program  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  The  United  States 
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government  has  aided  her  greatly  in  this 
by  lending  millions  of  dollars  fos  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  for  the  building 
of  factories,  foundries,  railways,  public 
works,  and  for  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tion. 

Brazil  became  an  empire  in  her  own 
right.  In  the  year  1807  when  the  forces 
of  Napoleon  advanced  on  Lisbon,  the 
Portuguese  king  had  to  choose  between 
capture  by  the  French  or  flight  to  Bra- 
zil. He  took  the  latter  course,  and  his 
great  fleet  of  vessels  carried  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  finest  families  of  Portugal 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  brought  along 
all  their  worldly  possessions,  objects  of 
art,  books,  and  customs.  Rio  now  be- 
came a much  more  cosmopolitan  city. 
A few  years  later,  in  1821,  after  Napo- 
leon had  been  defeated,  the  Portuguese 
king  was  called  back  to  his  old  country, 
but  he  left  his  son  Pedro  to  rule  in  Bra- 
zil. Before  leaving  he  is  said  to  have 
told  Pedro : “ If  the  time  comes  when 
Brazil  wants  to  be  independent  of  Por- 
tugal, make  yourself  her  ruler.” 

This  was  wise  advice,  and  not  much 
more  than  a year  had  passed  before 
Pedro  I became  emperor  of  an  independ- 
ent Brazil.  The  revolution,  if  it  may  be 
called  that,  was  not  at  all  a violent  one 
like  those  experienced  by  most  Latin- 
American  countries.  Perdo  I,  however, 
was  not  an  able  ruler.  He  had  been  born 
in  Portugal  and  his  interests  were  in  Eu- 
rope. After  a stormy  nine-year  period 
he  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Pedro  II,  who  at  that  time  was  only 
a child  of  six.  For  a few  years  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country  was  an  extremely 
able  priest.  But  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Pedro  II  was  given  a careful 
and  thorough  education  and  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  he  made  an  excel- 
lent emperor.  One  famous  Latin-Amer- 
ican  historian  wrote  that  the  greatest 


“ democracy  ” in  South  America  during 
the  past  century,  was  the  Empire  of 
Pedro  II.  He  was  liberal-minded,  pro- 
gressive, and  a great  patron  of  the  arts. 
His  rule  lasted  from  1831  to  1889,  one 
of  the  longest  in  history.  During  this 
time  European  immigrants  came  in  by 
the  thousands,  and  Brazil  was  welded 
into  a modern  nation.  In  1888  Brazilian 
slaves  were  freed  by  decree.  Liberal- 
minded  Brazilian  slaveowners  had 
made  this  step  possible  by  willingly 
freeing  their  own  slaves,  and  the  final 
decree  of  abolition  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  their  efforts. 

Brazil  became  a republic.  The  Empire 
of  Brazil  could  not  last  forever  sur- 
rounded, as  you  can  see  on  the  map,  by 
Latin-American  republics.  The  Brazil- 
ians began  to  feel  that  their  empire  was 
outdated.  Finally,  in  1889,  after  a reign  of 
nearly  sixty  years,  Pedro  II  was  asked  to 
leave  the  country  so  that  a republican 
form  of  government  might  be  estab- 
lished. He  did  so,  and  again  the  nation 
went  through  a great  national  change 
without  a violent  conflict.  The  modern 
development  of  Brazil  began  in  the  last 
years  of  the  past  century.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  in  building  ports  and 
railways,  in  modernizing  the  cities,  in 
carrying  out  sanitation  projects  which 
entirely  did  away  with  yellow  fever,  and 
in  establishing  banks,  commercial  firms, 
and  new  industries. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  a famous 
Brazilian,  Santos-Dumont  [sahN'tohs' 
dyoo,mohN/],  came  to  be  well  known. 
He  was  born  on  a large  coffee  plantation 
in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  As  a boy  he 
spent  many  hours  daily  reading  the  fan- 
tastic novels  of  Jules  Verne,  and  in  driv- 
ing the  locomotive  which  his  father 
used  on  his  huge  estate.  After  graduat- 
ing in  mechanical  engineering  from  the 
University  m Rio,  Santos-Dumont  went 
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to  Paris  for  further  study.  Four  years 
later  he  built  his  first  “ aerial  automo- 
bile,” which  was  a dirigible  with  a motor 
attached.  It  was  the  first  airship  in  the 
world  to  fly  under  its  own  power.  From 
this  time  on  Santos-Dumont  dedicated 
his  life  to  building  airplanes,  and  in 
1906,  two  years  before  the  Wright 
brothers  gave  a public  exhibition  of  their 
own  flying  machine  in  action,  Santos- 
Dumont  flew  his  own  crude  bamboo  air- 
plane before  a great  crowd  in  Paris. 

Santos-Dumont  thought  that  the  air- 
ship would  make  war  so  terrible  that 
people  would  never  fight  again.  When 
World  War  I broke  out,  however,  San- 
tos-Dumont saw  that  such  was  not  to  be 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  his  beloved 
machine  was  used  to  make  destruction 
even  more  terrible.  So  he  returned  to 
Brazil  in  a state  of  deepest  melancholy. 
From  that  time  on  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  participate  in  any  scientific  or 
social  affairs.  The  beautiful  modern  air- 
port in  present-day  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
named  for  this  man,  Santos-Dumont. 
An  even  greater  tribute  to  his  memory 
is  the  fact  that  Brazilian  airlines  cover 
more  miles  of  territory  than  those  of  any 
other  Latin-American  nation.  These 
lines  which  know  no  obstacles  of  geog- 
raphy or  distance  will  be  a prime  factor 
in  the  swift  development  of  Brazil’s  vast 
uninhabited  interior  regions.  Without 
them  that  development  would  be  de- 
layed at  least  a century. 

Brazil  found  new  wealth  in  her 
“ black  gold.”  Rubber  was  known  to  the 
Mayans  and  the  Aztecs,  but  it  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Europe  until  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. Its  first  use  was  in  the  form  of 
flexible  tubes  which  performed  many 
functions  in  hospitals;  then  in  1852  a sea 
captain  of  Boston  imported  five  hundred 
pairs  of  rubber  overshoes  made  by  the 
natives  of  Brazil  and  sold  them  in  the 


United  States  for  $5.00  a pair.  These  rub- 
bers were  not  of  a good  quality,  but  they 
were  absolutely  waterproof.  Years  aft- 
er this  the  automobile  was  invented  and 
the  demand  for  rubber  to  be  used  in  tires 
suddenly  became  very  great.  Brazil  was 
the  largest  known  source  of  natural  rub- 
ber, for  in  her  vast  jungles  were  an  esti- 
mated three  hundred  million  wild  rub- 
ber trees.  The  price  of  the  new  commod- 
ity rose  to  over  $3.00  a pound  and  at  that 
price  Brazilians  were  glad  to  abandon 
their  easy  life  in  the  cities  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  jungles.  Most  of  them  did 
indeed  earn  tremendous  sums  of  money, 
but  the  big  rubber  companies  which  di- 
rected their  labor  got  nearly  all  of  it  by 
charging  workers  outrageous  prices  for 
everything  they  wore  or  ate.  Finally, 
some  shoots  of  rubber  trees  were  smug- 
gled out  of  the  country  and  planted  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  mainly  Java  and 
Sumatra.  Production  there  on  the  care- 
fully supervised  plantations  soon  dis- 
placed Brazil’s  “ black  gold.”  The  price 
went  down  to  about  twenty  cents  a 
pound.  Another  of  Brazil’s  economic 
bubbles  exploded. 

Brazil’s  coffee  still  floods  the  world’s 
markets.  In  the  year  1754  a Franciscan 
monk  carried  some  coffee  seeds  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  He  planted  them  in  the  gar- 
den of  his  monastery.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  immense  new  coffee  in- 
dustry. The  plant  seemed  to  thrive  easily 
in  the  country’s  mild  climate,  and  before 
many  years  had  passed  the  Arabian  cof- 
fee plantations  had  been  displaced  by 
those  of  Brazil.  At  present  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  world’s  supply  of  coffee 
comes  from'  this  one  country.  We,  in 
Canada,  purchased  in  1944  over  four- 
teen million  dollars  worth  of  coffee,  and 
as  we,  together  with  the  United  States, 
are  the  greatest  users  of  coffee  in  the 
world,  the  economic  life  of  Brazil  is 
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closely  tied  up  with  that  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  North  American  continent. 
Another  reason  for  this  friendship  is 
that  Brazil  is  the  only  Portuguese- 
speaking country  in  Latin  America. 
Feeling  the  difference  from  the  nations 
around  her  she  has  sought  her  closest 
friend  in  the  great  democracy  of  the 
north.  During  World  War  I she  was 
the  only  South  American  country  to 
join  her  hands  with  the  Allies.  During 
World  War  II,  Brazilian  troops  fought 
in  Italy  along  with  British  and  Ameri- 
can forces.  You  will  read  about  this 
war  in  Part  Twelve. 

Brazil  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  future.  Even  today  the  immense 
territory  of  Brazil  is  only  sparsely  in- 
habited. The  narrow  strip  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  the  only  highly  devel- 
oped region,  as  you  will  see  by  the  map 
on  pages  308-309.  In  that  strip  lies  the 
great  Amazon  Basin  which  is  destined 
someday  to  become  one  of  the  world’s 
most  productive  centers.  Even  that  coast- 
al territory  is  not  inhabited  by  a single 
people  with  a strong  feeling  of  unity. 
In  the  hot  regions  above  Rio  de  Janeiro 
dwells  a large  Negro  and  Mulatto  popu- 
lation. In  the  city  itself  there  are  many 
Negroes,  but  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  essential- 
ly Portuguese.  Also,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a 
very  modern,  well  developed  city.  It  is 
somewhat  like  Paris  in  its  social  and 
cultural  life.  Many  travelers  have  said 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  world.  About  three  hundred  miles 
south  of  it,  as  you  may  see  by  . the  map, 
lies  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  a great  in- 
dustrial center.  Most  of  the  factories 


of  Brazil  are  situated  here.  The  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  produces  half  the  entire 
industrial  output  of  the  country,  and 
pays  more  than  half  the  federal  taxes. 
It  is  by  far  the  wealthiest  state  in  the 
country.  The  city  itself,  which  contains 
more  than  a million  and  a half  people, 
seems  to  be  in  a constant  building  boom. 
Everything  is  new  and  bustling  in  Sao 
Paulo.  A great  rivalry  sometimes  bor- 
dering on  violence  exists  between  in- 
dustrious Sao  Paulo  and  polished  easy- 
moving  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

South  of  bustling  Sao  Paulo  is  the 
great  agricultural  and  cattle  region  of 
the  country.  About  half  a million  Ger- 
man immigrants  and  their  descendants 
live  here.  Perhaps  three  times  that  num- 
ber of  Italians  are  also  settled  in  this 
southern  region.  The  climate  of  these 
provinces  is  much  like  that  of  the  south- 
ern United  States,  and  the  land  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  It  is  the  most  promising 
section  of  the  entire  country.  See  the 
map  on  pages  308-309. 

Brazil  is  a land  of  gigantic  contrasts. 
At  present  she  is  greatly  concerned  with 
the  development  of  her  resources.  She 
covers  an  area  far  larger  than  our  own, 
and  will  someday  become  one  of  the 
great  world  powers.  Her  size  and  her 
population  approximately  equal  the  oth- 
er nine  South  American  nations  put  to- 
gether. European  immigrants  may  make 
her  more  populous  and  more  wealthy 
still.  Canada  has  had  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Brazil  since  1941  and  trade 
relations  since  1943.  A closer  friendship 
between  our  two  countries  will  inevit- 
ably follow  in  the  future. 
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TSleighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Three  ancient  civilizations  flourished  in  what  we  now  know  as  Latin 
America.  The  brilliant  society  of  the  Mayans  with  its  temples  and  its  calendar 
had  died  by  the  time  Cortes  had  conquered  Mexico,  but  had  left  influences  on 
the  civilization  of  the  warlike  Aztecs,  whom  he  made  subject  to  Spain.  In 
Peru,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  came  into  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the 
Incas. 

In  other  parts  of  Latin  America  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  extended 
their  conquests  over  scattered  Indian  tribes.  By  1600  the  people  in  Mexico 
and  in  Central  America  were  organized  under  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colo- 
nial government,  which  was  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  Here 
colonization  was  carried  on  largely  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  colonizers, 
not,  as  in  the  British  colonies,  for  the  sake  of  starting  a new  life  in  a new 
world. 

The  desire  to  spread  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  an- 
other motive  in  the  colonization  of  Latin  America.  The  exploitation  by  Spain 
and  Portugal  led  to  insurrection  among  the  Latin-American  colonies.  Simon 
Bolivar  led  the  revolt  in  Venezuela.  In  Argentina  San  Martin  formed  an  army; 
he  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Chile.  When  the  continent  of  South  America 
had  been  freed  from  the  Spaniards,  a period  of  separate  military  dictatorship 
followed,  instead  of  the  federation  for  which  Bolivar  had  hoped.  Gradually 
the  dictatorship  tended  to  give  way  to  more  democratic  forms  of  government, 
but  there  was  no  union  among  the  separate  nations. 

Today  the  Latin-American  republics  are  important  neighbors  of  our 
own  country.  Although  their  culture  had  an  earlier  start  than  ours,  their 
enormous  resources  have  been  far  less  developed  economically  and  indus- 
trially than  have  those  of  Canada. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  is  important  for  economic  reasons.  It  has  been 
a valuable  policy  in  helping  to  unite  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  World  War  II. 

A good  way  to  become  acquainted  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  would 
be  to  take  an  airplane  trip  from  Florida  to  Cuba,  then  on  to  Colombia,  with 
its  coffee  fields  and  jungles.  From  Cuba  we  would  pass  over  the  mountains  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru  and  Bolivia;  then  over  the  deserts  and  rich  central  valley 
of  Chile,  and  across  the  Andes  to  the  pampas  of  Argentina;  north  to  the 
jungles  and  great  plantations  of  Brazil;  from  Brazil  to  the  oil  and  cattle 
country  of  Venezuela;  farther  north  over  the  countries  of  Central  America 
to  Mexico. 

Mexico  was  brought  into  the  Spanish  Empire  by  Cortes,  who  overcame 
Montezuma,  the  Aztec  ruler.  Three  centuries  later,  Mexico  won  independ- 
ence from  Spain.  Later  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  assumed  control 
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of  the  nation,  Mexico’s  great  patriot  Juarez  led  a revolution  which  unseated 
the  emperor.  Dictatorship  followed;  and  in  1910  another  revolution,  which 
resulted  in  the  break-up  of  great  estates.  Mexican  painting,  music,  and  litera- 
ture are  firmly  rooted  in  the  deep  permanent  elements  of  Mexican  life:  the 
traditions  of  the  original  Indian  inhabitants  and  the  blending  of  Indian  and 
Spaniard  in  their  long  common  history. 

Chile  is  another  nation  which  has  particular  interest  to  us.  The  Chileans 
have  loved  liberty.  Today  Chile  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  nations  in  South 
America.  An  excellent  educational  system  marks  her  progress. 

The  most  highly  developed  South  American  nation  is  Argentina,  whose 
pampas  are  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  cattle  districts  in  the  world, 
and  whose  capital,  Buenos  Aires,  holds  about  a fourth  of  the  nation’s  people. 

In  World  War  II  the  wealthy  Argentine  has  wavered  toward  friendship 
with  the  Axis,  and  has  been  the  least  friendly  of  the  neighbors  of  the  United 
States. 

Brazil  is  the  only  Portuguese-speaking  nation  in  Latin  America.  At  one 
time  an  Empire  under  Pedro  II,  Brazil  became  a republic,  without  violence. 
With  her  tremendous  size  and  her  wonderful  natural  wealth,  Brazil  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  major  powers  of  the  future. 

SELF-TEST 

Review  the  story  of  the  Americas  by  trying  this  self-test. 

/.  For  each  item  listed  below,  recall  something  important  in  the  story  of 
the  Americas  directly  connected  with  the  item.  Study  the  examples  given 
below,  and  then  write  your  answers  in  your  notebook  or  on  a separate  sheet 
of  paper. 

Example:  Venezuela  Cattle  and  petroleum  producing  country 


(1)  Cuzco 

(8)  Cuba 

(2)  “ Keeper  of  the  strings  ” 

(9)  mestizos 

(3)  Aztecs 

(10)  Christ  of  the  Andes 

(4)  Vera  Cruz 

(n)  pampas 

(5)  Jamestown,  Virginia 

(12)  good-neighbor  policy 

(6)  Mayflower  compact 

(13)  Bogota 

(7)  Mission  settlements 

(14)  quinine 

//.  On  a separate  sheet  of  paper  write  whatever  words  or  phrases  are  nec- 
essary to  complete  each  of  the  following  statements. 

(1)  The  Aztecs  and  their  emperor, , were  conquered  by  Spaniards 

under . 

(2)  Under  the  Spaniards,  Mexico  was  largely  ruled  by  a small  group 

of 
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(3)  Little  was  done  to  improve  conditions  for  the  common  people  except 

by  the . 

(4)  Early  in  the  19th  Century,  a country  priest  named began  a move- 

ment for  the  liberation  of  Mexico. 

(5)  But  freedom  from  Spain  made  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  for  one  dictator  followed  another.  One  of  the  sternest  dictators  was 
, who  ruled  for  over  thirty  years. 

(6)  Not  until did  the  oppressed  Mexican  peons  finally  upset  the 

ruling  aristocrats. 

(7)  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  was  the of 

the  large  estates. 

(8)  In  recent  times,  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  and 

(9)  The  foremost  Mexican  artists  are and . 

111. 

(1)  Chile  lies  along  the coast  of  South  America. 

(2)  The  first  Chilean  city, , was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1541. 

(3)  Geographically  Chile  is  divided  into  three  parts:  , , and 

(4)  The  Chilean  Indians,  South  America’s  fiercest  warriors,  were  called 

(5)  The  bravery  of  these  natives  so  impressed  a Spanish  soldier  named 

that  he  recorded  many  events  of  their  heroic  struggle  in  an  epic  poem 

known  as . 

(6)  The  Indian  hero  of  this  poem  was . 

(7)  The  liberation  of  Chile  from  Spain  was  finally  brought  about  by •, 

son  of  an  Irish  trader,  and , the  liberator  of  Argentina. 

(8)  The  chief  natural  resource  of  Chile  is . 

(9)  The  country  depends  also  on  industries  such  as , , and . 

IV. 

(1)  One  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  cattle  districts  in  the  world  is  the 

level  grassy of  Argentina. 

(2)  Early  in  the  16th  Century  a large  group  of  Spanish  colonists  founded 

the  city  of at  the  mouth  of  the River. 

(3)  Argentina’s  pioneer  and  frontiersman  was  called  a . 

(4)  Among  Argentine  presidents,  perhaps  the  greatest  was . 

(5)  He  established  a system  in  Argentina. 

(6)  There  are  three  chief  reasons  for  the  friction  between  Argentina  and 

the  United  States  in  recent  times:  first, ; second, ; and 

third, . 
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V. 

(1)  Brazil  was  founded  by  the . 

(2)  The  country  took  its  name  from  a which  produced  a dye  highly 

prized  in  Europe. 

(3)  At  first plantations  were  Brazil’s  source  of  wealth. 

(4)  The  discovery  of and suddenly  changed  Brazilian  life. 

(5)  In  the  present  century, and have  become  more  important 

in  Brazil’s  economy. 

(6)  Brazil  gained  her  independence  in  the Century. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Project  for  the  Chart  Maher 

Make  a comparison  chart  similar  to  the  one  on  pages,i86-i87for  Latin- 
American  countries.  Use  headings  such  as  “ Present  Head  'of  Government,” 

“ Capital  City,”  “ Seaports,”  “ Natural  Resources,”  “ Exports,”  “ Imports,” 
and  “ National  Heroes.”  See  the  names  of  individual  countries  in  The  World 
Boo\  Encyclopedia.  Consult  also  Goode’s  School  Atlas,  by  John  P.  Goode; 
Latin  America  in  Maps,  by  Alva  C.  Wilgus;  or  recent  textbooks  of  economic 
geography. 

Topics  for  Tal\s 

1.  “ Early  Americans.”  Look  up  more  information  about  one  of  the  early 
Indian  civilizations,  Inca,  Aztec,  or  Mayan.  Organize  your  information  in  the 
form  of  an  interesting  oral  report.  See  Indians  of  the  Americas,  by  Edwin  R. 
Embree;  or  Story  of  the  American  Indian,  by  Paul  Radin.  Consult  also  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  Index. 

2.  “ What  will  the  new  air  age  do  for  our  southern  neighbors  ? ” Explain 
the  effect  that  air  transport  systems  have  already  had,  and  are  likely  to  have 
in  the  future,  on  the  position  of  Latin  America  in  world  affairs.  See  Wings 
Over  the  Americas,  by  Alice  Hager. 

Assignments  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

1.  The  reporter  writes  an  article  for  a travel  magazine  about  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  He  tells  something  of  their  history,  their  natural  beauty, 
and  of  life  there  today.  See  Islands  on  Guard,  by  Helen  Follett. 

2.  The  reporter  writes  a descriptive  article  about  the  Pan-American 
highway  for  the  magazine  section  of  his  paper.  He  tells  of  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous problems  of  construction  that  had  to  be  faced,  and  gives  interesting 
details  of  the  lands  and  peoples  affected  by  this  great  project.  See  Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway,  by  H.  A.  Franck  and  H.  C.  Lanks.  See  also  “ Pan-American 
Highway  ” in  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Bolivar,  Cortes,  Dom  Pedro  II,  Porfirio  Diaz,  Juan  Vincente  Gomez, 
Hidalgo,  Benito  Juarez,  O’Higgins,  Pizarro,  San  Martin,  Sarmiento,  de 
Valdivia.  Prepare  biographical  portraits  for  your  Album  of  at  least  four  of 
the  people  listed  above  or  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  story  of  the  Americas. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAS 

Alegria,  Fernando.  Lautaro.  A stirring  biography  of  the  Indian  hero,  Lautaro, 
who  led  the  Chileans  against  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  See  the  names  of  the  individual  nations. 
Gunther,  John.  Inside  Latin  America.  A companion  book  to  the  well-known 
Inside  Europe  and  Inside  Asia,  analyzing  the  political  situation  and  the 
essential  problems  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

Hager,  Alice  R.  Brazil:  Giant  to  the  South.  The  dramatic  story  in  pictures 
of  Brazil’s  history  and  geography,  her  people  and  resources. 

Hudson,  William  H.  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago.  “ The  house  where  I was 
born  on  the  South  American  pampas  was  quaintly  named  Los  Veinte- 
cinco  Ombues,  which  means  ‘ The  Twenty-five  Ombu  Trees.’  ” 

Kummer,  Frederick  A.  Courage  Over  the  Andes.  “ If  you  are  a friend  of  the 
Chilean  people,  my  house  and  all  I have  are  yours.” 

La  Varre,  William.  Up  the  Mazaruni  for  Diamonds.  “ I need  a partner  in  a 
diamond  mining  venture.  Are  you  game  to  try  it  out  with  me  ? ” 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  March  1943.  “ Bolivia  — Tin  Roof  of  the 
Andes,”  by  Henry  A.  Phillips.  “ Bolivia’s  tin  has  become  more  precious 
than  her  silver  ever  was.” 

Peck,  Anne  M.  Roundabout  South  America.  “ Once  in  the  main  river,  the 
banks  recede  to  the  distance  and  the  steamer  sails  over  a yellow  flood  so 
wide  it  is  like  the  sea.” 

. Young  Mexico.  “ Satisfied  as  they  are  with  simple  homes,  food,  and 

clothes,  provided  they  have  music  and  fiestas.  . . .” 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.  Life  and  Times  of  Simon  Bolivar.  “ This  is  the  story  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  liberator  of  Venezuela,  the  man  who  first  of  all  had  the 
vision  of  a united  states  for  the  whole  of  the  American  continent.” 
Verrill,  A.  H.  Before  the  Conquerors.  “ As  the  last  of  the  cotton  padding 
fell  away  I uttered  a cry  of  delight  as  I saw  the  beautiful  robe  beneath.” 
Wilder,  Thornton.  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.-  “ And  on  that  instant 
Brother  Juniper  made  the  resolve  to  inquire  into  the  secret  lives  of  those 
five  persons,  that  moment  falling  through  the  air,  and  to  surprise  the 
reason  of  their  taking  off.” 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  See  the  names  of  the  individual  nations. 
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T’wo  World  Wars 

H ere  we  have  a map  of  Europe  as  it  appeared  in  1914,  before  World 
War  I.  Notice  the  size  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Compare  the  boundaries  shown  here  with  those  of  the  new  Buffer  States  on 
page  183.  Can  you  find  Poland  on  this  map?  Czechoslovakia?  Where  are 
they  ? What  important  natural  boundaries  do  you  find  ? Do  you  believe  that 
if  all  nations  had  strong  natural  boundaries  their  quarrels  in  the  past  would 
have  been  avoided  or  greatly  reduced?  Will  natural  boundaries  continue  to 
be  so  important  as  air  power  increases  and  more  powerful  robots  and  rocket 
bombs  are  built  ? 

The  various  peoples  of  Western  Europe  have  developed  a strong  sense 
of  nationalism  and  maintain  large  armies  and  navies  to  protect  themselves 
from  attack  by  their  neighbors.  Twice  within  twenty-five  years  not  only 
Europe  but  the  world  has  been  plunged  into  war.  The  story  which  follows 
tells  us  something  of  these  two  world  wars  and  their  causes.  On  this  map 
notice  the  wide  plain  which  stretches  from  eastern  Germany  across  Russia  and 
on  into  the  East.  For  centuries  this  open  plain  was  a highway  for  armies  from 
the  East  which  invaded  Western  Europe.  We  shall  see  how  the  Germans,  in 
World  War  II,  tried  to  reverse  this  process  of  invasion  by  advancing  eastward 
to  attack  Russia. 
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Qhapter  i ~ As  Nations  Grew  Powerful,  Their  Interests  Conflicted 


Many  changes  mark  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations.  In  early  times,  as  you  have 
read  in  your  ancient  history,  wandering 
tribesmen  spent  most  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  getting  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  A council  of  warriors,  or  of  elder 
tribesmen,  provided  all  the  government 
that  was  needed. 

As  the  way  of  life  became  more  com- 
plex, so  did  methods  of  government. 
Then,  as  now,  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment was  to  make  it  possible  for  mem- 
bers of  the  group  to  live  in  security.  But 
security  means  different  things  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Governments  have  had  to 
guard  against  failure  of  food  supplies, 
against  natural  disasters  such  as  floods, 
and  against  attack  by  enemies.  Many 
governments,  too,  were  interested  chiefly 
in  security  — or  luxury  — of  a small  rul- 
ing class.  Then,  as  in  more  recent  years, 
governments  sometimes  were  taken  over 
by  autocratic  rulers.  Some  of  these  rulers 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  their  people,  but 
others  thought  only  of  their  own  glory 
and  pleasure.  Sometimes,  as  you  have 
read,  ambitious  rulers  led  their  people 
into  disastrous  wars.  You  know,  too,  that 
sometimes  nations  were  swept  aside  by 
more  powerful,  less  cultured  people  such 
as  the  German  barbarian  tribes  and 
Norsemen. 

So  the  story  of  nations  continued. 
Struggle  followed  struggle.  But  these 
earlier  peoples  always  were  striving  for 
security.  Have  the  needs  of  men  changed 
greatly  as  the  centuries  passed  ? The  an- 
swer is  no,  the  problems  today  are  basi- 
cally the  same  as  they  were  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Men  are  still  searching  for 
freedom  from  fear  and  from  want.  In 


other  words,  today  as  in  the  past,  the 
people  of  the  world  seek  security.  In  Hol- 
land, for  example,  the  people  needed 
more  land.  Instead  of  attempting  to  seize 
additional  territory  from  near-by  na- 
tions, the  Dutch  reclaimed  land  by 
building  dikes  to  shut  out  the  sea.  Also 
in  the  United  States  large  areas  in  the 
West  have  been  opened  for  agriculture 
by  constructing  Boulder  Dam,  Grand 
Coulee  and  others.  An  air  view  of  the 
immense  Boulder  Dam  appears  on  page 
359.  The  Russians,  as  you  have  learned, 
established  an  entirely  new — and  to  us, 
a strange — system  of  national  govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  stories  of  the  various  nations, 
we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
grow.  Likewise  we  have  seen  people 
struggle  to  secure  their  rights.  The 
causes,  such  as  geographical  conditions, 
types  of  peoples,  desire  for  security,  and 
other  factors,  have  been  studied.  You 
have  seen  how  the  Industrial  Revolution 
stirred  nations  where  the  factory  system 
had  spread,  and  changed  the  daily  life  of 
the  people,  and  how  nations  turned  to 
other  countries  in  search  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  markets  for  manufactured 
goods.  The  struggle  for  colonies,  and 
“ spheres  of  influence  ” — foreign  areas 
controlled  indirectly  by  the  more  pow- 
erful nations  — was  renewed.  The  man- 
ufacturing nations,  in  their  search  for 
security,  set  aside  the  interests  of  weaker 
-countries.  This  attitude  displayed  by  the 
more  powerful  nations  toward  weaker 
or  more  backward  peoples  is  known  as 
imperialism.  It  brought  with  it  a race 
among  the  great  powers  for  control  of 
foreign  territories. 
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Courtesy  Union  Pacific  Hailroad 


Boulder  Dam 

The  airview  from  the  face,  or  upstream  side,  of  the  dam  shows  the  giant  intake  towers. 
Compare  their  size  with  that  of  the  automobiles  on  the  highway  along  the  top  of  the 
dam.  On  the  left  of  the  dam  is  Arizona,  and  on  the  right,  Nevada. 


National  patriotism  has  developed 
through  the  centuries.  The  national 
spirit  and  pride  of  the  citizens  of  mod- 
ern nations  did  not  develop  in  a short 
period  of  time.  In  ancient  days,  nation- 
alism was  strong  among  the  people  in 
such  city-states  as  Athens.  The  Romans, 
too,  were  intensely  patriotic  and  proud 
of  their  republic.  In  feudal  times,  though, 
there  was  no  strong  love  of  country  or 
feeling  of  national  patriotism.  Royal  or 
national  governments,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  emperor  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  were  so  weak  that  people 
were  scarcely  aware  of  their  existence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
late  in  the  15th  Century,  national  gov- 
ernments grew  stronger,  while  the  in- 


dependent power  of  the  feudal  lords 
declined.  People  became  accustomed  to 
looking  to  the  king  or  prince  for  such 
things  as  protection,  leadership,  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  control  of  trade 
and  commerce.  And  as  they  did  so,  they 
became  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  to  a larger  group  than 
that  ruled  by  a feudal  lord.  War  has  al- 
ways helped  to  fix  men’s  loyalties.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  most  wars  were  between 
feudal  lords  and  so  developed  feudal  loy- 
alty. By  the  14th  Century  national  gov- 
ernments were  strong  enough  to  carry 
on  international  wars,  which  tended  to 
create  national  patriotism. 

Another  factor  in  creating  patriotism 
is  a common  language.  People  who 
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speak  the  same  language  tend  to  unite 
against  foreigners  whom  they  cannot  un- 
derstand. With  the  increase  of  wealth  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  more 
people  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
books  were  written  in  the  national  lan- 
guages, rather  than  in  Latin.  After  print- 
ing was  invented  in  1450,  these  books 
circulated  more  freely.  They  were  read 
by  many  people  in  the  nation.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  standardize  the  na- 
tional language. 

Still  another  factor  in  creating  na- 
tional consciousness  is  common  eco- 
nomic interest.  In  the  Middle  Ages  each 
city  controlled  its  own  trade  and  in- 
dustry and  the  citizens  stood  together 
against  all  outsiders.  But  as  business  de- 
veloped on  a larger  scale,  and  as  national 
governments  became  stronger,  the  state 
took  over  control.  Thus  the  whole  na- 
tional group  became  an  economic  unit. 

The  Reformation  during  the  16th  Cen- 
tury, and  the  religious  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, also  promoted  the  growth  of  na- 
tionalism in  many  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Religious  wars  divided  people 
into  units,  each  group  struggling  to  es- 
tablish its  own  religious  beliefs.  These 
struggles  encouraged  nationalism. 

It  was  not  until  well  into  the  19th  Cen- 
tury that  the  search  for  foreign  markets, 
stimulated  by  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
brought  modern  imperialism  and  the 
renewed  search  for  colonies  that  had 
marked  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Cen- 
turies. This  desire  for  colonies,  “ a place 
in  the  sun  ” as  some  people  described  it, 
has  strongly  influenced  the  revival  of  na- 
tionalism as  countries  have  strived  to  in- 
sure their  economic  security  during  the 
past  hundred-odd  years. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  strength- 
ened the  power  of  the  middle  class.  After 
the  Industrial  Revolution  was  well  un- 
der way,  the  middle  class  became  a 


power  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  growing  power  and  wealth  of  the 
rising  class  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
manufacturers  contributed  indirectly  to 
the  growth  of  nationalism.  This  middle 
class  wanted  more  wealth  and  believed 
that  extensive  foreign  markets  would 
promote  prosperity.  Because  there  was 
little  chance  for  increasing  their  trade 
with  other  manufacturing  nations,  busi- 
ness interests  turned  to  Africa,  Latin 
America,  the  Far  East,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  which  the  factory  system 
had  not  spread. 

In  some  cases  the  urge  for  foreign  mar- 
kets resulted  in  colonies  controlled  by 
the  manufacturing  nations.  In  other 
cases,  the  industrial  states  made  agree- 
ments with  the  rulers  of  the  “ backward  ” 
countries  and  obtained  what  are  called 
spheres  of  influence.  This  gave  the  Euro- 
pean nations  some  control  over  parts  of 
such  countries  as  China.  In  still  other 
cases,  large  corporations  built  up  great 
trading  organizations  in  other  nations 
and  sometimes  controlled  the  economic 
life,  and  indirectly  the  government,  of 
these  little  countries. 

Unfortunately,  colonies  and  spheres  of 
influence  caused  jealousies  to  grow  be- 
tween nations  and  strengthened  old  ri- 
valries. England  and  France  nearly  went 
to  war  over  territorial  rights  in  Egypt 
and  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  Century.  France  and  Ger- 
many disputed  bitterly  over  Morocco 
in  1905  and  again  in  1911.  Russia  and 
Japan  fought  a war  over  territory  Japan 
had  taken  from  China.  In  other  words, 
imperialism,  encouraged  by  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  became  a rallying 
point  for  nationalism  in  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries. 

Nationalism  grew  strong  in  Europe. 
There  was  ample  cause,  too,  right  in  Eu- 
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rope  itself,  for  international  rivalry.  In 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  as  you  read  in 
Part  Seven,  are  a number  of  states 
with  large  Slavic  populations.  These  peo- 
ple are  racially  akin  to  the  Russians.  But 
these  people  in  the  Balkans  were  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turks  — old  enemies  of 
Russia.  Because  of  their  racial  kinship, 
among  other  reasons,  Russia  cast  an  en- 
vious eye  on  the  Balkans.  This  alarmed 
Austria-Hungary  because  there  were 
many  Slavs  in  her  hodge-podge  empire. 
If  Russia  gained  control  in  the  Balkans, 
would  she  next  attempt  to  weaken  Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s control  of  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire? 
Austria’s  rulers  had  good  reason  to  fear 
such  a possibility.  The  Slavs  in  the  em- 
pire were  discontented,  and  some  wanted 
to  break  away  to'join  the  near-by  Balkan 
kingdom  of  Serbia,  a Slavic  nation.  Aus- 
tria, however,  managed  to  hold  on  to  her 
Slav  minorities.  But  tension  mounted 
between  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
and  Serbia,  which  Was  backed  by  Russia, 
during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  Cen- 
turies. 

Regardless  of  the  causes,  19th  Century 
imperialism  reopened  the  old  struggle 
for  security.  Keen  competition  devel- 
oped among  European  nations  for  raw 
materials  not  produced  at  home,  such  as 
cotton,  silk,  copper,  iron,  tin,  coal,  nickel, 
zinc,  rubber,  and  oil.  The  “ have-not  ” 
nations,  such  as  Germany,  that  had  few 
or  no  colonies  and  “ spheres  of  influ- 
ence,” eyed  jealously  the  “ have  ” na- 
tions, such  as  England  and  France,  that 
had  large  colonial  empires.  The  race  was 
on.  Fear  of  one  another  led  the  “ have  ” 
nations  and  the  “ have  not  ” nations  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  armies  and  their 
navies. 

International  fears  led  to  rivalry  in 
armaments  and  to  alliances.  The  nations 
of  Europe  did  not  trust  their  security  to 
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their  armies  and  navies  alone.  Diplo- 
macy, or  the  coming  to  agreements  by 
official  discussions,  treaties,  and  alliances, 
was  resorted  to  as  never  before.  The 
German  chancellor,  Bismarck,  of  whom 
you  read  in  Part  Five,  made  a Triple 
Alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy.  This  agreement  stated  that  if  one 
of  the  member  nations  should  be  at- 
tacked, the  others  would  aid  or  remain 
neutral.  France,  too,  acted  to  protect  her 
interests.  She  arranged  an  alliance  with 
Russia  in  which  England,  who  feared 
the  growing  power  of  Germany,  joined 
later.  This  Alliance  was  known  as  the 
Triple  Entente  [ahN'tahNt'],  and  it  es- 
tablished a concentration  of  power  that, 
with  a number  of  other  international 
agreements,  maintained  peace  in  Europe 
for  a few  short  years. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  tragedy  of 
nations.  During  the  hundred  years  fol- 
lowing the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  developments  in  Eu- 
rope may  be  likened  to  the  building  of 
a huge  stage  and  the  casting  of  parts  for 
the  great  drama  of  war.  Many  materials 
or  forces  entered  into  the  setting.  Ger- 
many, playing  the  leading  role,  had  a 
united  and  blindly  patriotic  people.  Most 
Germans  were  willing  to  follow  their 
ambitious  leaders  without  question. 
Austria,  and  presumably  Italy,  stood  by 
to  support  Germany.  The  Germans  were 
in  a mood  for  action.  Many  thought 
themselves  and  their  culture  superior  to 
the  people  and  cultures  of  other  nations. 
Germany,  as  was  described  in  Part 
Five,  believed  that  she  was  surrounded 
by  an  “ iron  ring  ” of  possible  enemy  na- 
tions. She  planned  to  be  ready  to  strike 
the  first  blows  in  the  war  she  foresaw. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  in  the  19th 
and  early  20th  Centuries,  imperialism 
began  to  shape  the  interests  and  attitudes 
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of  other  nations.  The  United  States  had 
developed  a strong  sphere  of  influence 
among  the  Latin-American  nations  that 
bordered  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  You 
learned  about  such  nations  in  Part 
Eleven.  In  1898  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  over 
Cuba.  As  a result  of  this  war  Cuba  re- 
ceived her  freedom  and  the  rich  island 
became  a republic.  Cuba,  however,  was 
not  completely  free.  She  had  to  promise 
not  to  make  international  agreements 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  many  of  Cuba’s  great  sugar 
and  tobacco  plantations  were  controlled 
by  business  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  In  1934  Cuba  gained  complete  po- 
litical independence. 

As  the  19th  Century  drew  to  a close, 
the  United  States  entered  into  the  race 
for  colonies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in 
the  Far  East.  The  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  annexed.  The  plantations  on  these 
islands  were  already  controlled  by  Am- 
erican businessmen.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  purchased  the  Philippine 


Islands  from  Spain  at  this  time.  Some 
Americans  believed  that  possession  of 
the  Philippines  would  provide  a key  to 
open  the  door  to  the  markets  and  raw 
materials  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Japan,  during  the  last  years  of  the  19th 
Century,  had,  as  you  read  in  Part  Ten, 
reached  the  continent  of  Asia.  You 
may  recall  that  she  defeated  China  in 
1894  and  secured  a part  of  Korea  and  all 
of  the  island  of  Formosa.  Between  1900 
and  1911  Japan  made  further  gains  in 
Korea,  and  checked  Russia’s  efforts  to 
expand  in  Manchuria.  It  was  evident, 
even  then,  that  Japan  intended  to  develop 
the  resources  and  markets  of  the  Far 
East  for  herself. 

In  the  background  were  nations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  which  were 
destined  to  play  a part  in  the  impending 
drama  that  opened  in  Europe.  On  which 
side  would  they  play?  Would  they  as- 
sume important  or  only  minor  roles? 
The  stage  being  set,  when  and  how  was 
the  signal  for  the  raising  of  the  curtain 
on  the  tragedy  of  nations  to  be  given  ? 


Qhapter  2 ~ International  Rivalry  and  Tension  Burst  Forth 
Into  World  War  I 


The  murder  of  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand became  an  excuse  for  war.  In  the 

summer  of  1914  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  at  peace.  Most  of  the  people  were 
living  the  normal  lives  of  peacetime.  But 
there  were  statesmen  and  military  lead- 
ers who  knew  that  this  peace  was  an  un- 
certain one.  The  Balkan  Wars  of  1912 
and  1913  had  weakened  Turkey’s  influ- 
ence over  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Bal- 
kans. On  the  other  hand,  the  wars  had 


strengthened  indirectly  the  power  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

Nationalism  among  the  Slavs  in  the 
Balkan  states  had  grown  as  an  outcome 
of  the  Balkan' War.  This  was  true  par- 
ticularly in  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  The 
Serbs  felt  they  had  earlier  been  cheated 
out  of  Bosnia,  a part  of  Austria-Hungary 
on  the  Adriatic  seacoast.  See  the  map  on 
page  356.  The  people  of  Bosnia  were 
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mostly  Slavs  who  wanted  to  join  the 
neighboring  Slavic  kingdom  of  Serbia. 
Possession  of  Bosnia,  moreover,  would 
have  given  Serbia  ports  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  But  Austria-Hungary  retained  Bos- 
nia. The  feeling  mounted  in  Serbia 
against  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary’s  ally.  k 

In  June,  1^14,  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand^ heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria, 
went  to  Sarajevo  [sah'rah'yeh'voh],  a 
city  in  Bosnia  not  far  from  the  border  of 
Serbia,  as  you  may  see  by  referring  to 
the  map  on  page  3 5 6. He  went  to  review 
Austrian  army  maneuvers.  Crowds  lined 
the  streets  as  the  Archduke  and  his  wife 
rode  by  in  an  open  carriage.  Suddenly  a 
man  broke  through  the  lines  and  shot 
them  both. 

The  whole  world  was  shocked  to  hear 
of  these  assassinations.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  in  both  Austria-Hungary  and 
Serbia.  The  captured  assassin  turned  out 
to  be  an  Austrian  subject,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  Serbia  would  not  be  accused 
by  Austria  of  plotting  Ferdinand’s  mur- 
der. Austrian  officials  took  no  action  for 
almost  a month.  Then,  backed  by  Ger- 
many, they  sent  Serbia  a harsh  note,  or 
ultimatum,  declaring  that  the  Slavic 
kingdom  must  purge  itself  of  all  anti- 
Austrian  influence.  The  ultimatum  also 
demanded  that  Austrian  officials  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  Serbia  to  run  down  those 
who  plotted  the  assassination  of  the  heir 
to  the  Austrian  throne.  Serbia  had  just 
forty-eight  hours  to  accept  or  reject  these 
harsh  terms.  She  agreed  to  all  except  the 
one  permitting  Austrian  officials  to  carry 
on  their  investigation  in  Serbia.  Would 
the  crisis  pass?  The  world  thought  so, 
but  Austria-Hungary,  encouraged  by 
Germany,  already  had  determined  upon 
her  course  of  action  and  set  her  troops 
in  motion.  She  had  decided  to  crush 
Serbia  and  put  an  end  to  the  political 
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troubles  that  the  Slavs  had  been  making 
for  her.  This,  of  course,  aroused  Russia, 
who  wTas  on  friendly  terms  with  Serbia. 

The  European  powder  box  exploded. 
One  event  followed  another  with  light- 
ning speed,  as  you  will  see  by  a glance 
at  the  timetable  of  World  War  I on  page 
408. Within  twelve  days  all  Europe  was 
rushing  to  arms,  led  by  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  members  of  the  Triple  Entente 
on  the  other.  The  German  Kaiser’s  grey- 
green  clad  troops  poured  into  Bel- 
gium. This  was  in  absolute  disregard  of 
a nonaggression  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  in  which  Germany  had  prom- 
ised not  to  invade  Belgium.  The  Ger- 
mans were  applying  their  plan  to  strike 
first  and  fast.  Germany’s  disregard  of 
the  treaty  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  led  England  to  declare  war  on 
Germany.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days,  one  declaration  of  war  followed 
another,  as  you  can  see  by  the  timetable 
on  page  408.  On  one  side  were  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 
On  the  other  were  Belgium,  France,  the 
British  Empire,  Japan,  Russia,  Serbia, 
and  later  Italy,  as  you  saw  on  page  108. 
Later  events  brought  the  United  States 
and  many  other  nations  to  declare  War 
on  the  powers  of  Central  Europe. 

1914.  The  roots  of  World  War  I lie 
deep  in  the  past.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke was  not  the  cause  of  World  Wat  I. 
The  event,  as  was  described,  was  used  as 
a pretext  by  Austria  and  Germany  to 
begin  the  conflict  that  would  break,  they 
hoped,  the  “ iron  ring  ” of  powers  sur- 
rounding them.  That  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  were  unfriendly  to 
the  imperialistic  ambitions  of  Germany 
is  also  certain.  Those  nations  had  im- 
perialistic ambitions  of  their  own,  as  we 
know.  To  that  degree  both  the  Central 
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Wide  World  Photos 

An  Island  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara 


This  island  is  one  of  the  Princes  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  close  to  Istanbul  and  the 
Dardanelles  Straits.  The  Sea  of  Marmara  is  one  link  in  the  much-desired  waterway 
which  can  be  shut  or  opened  by  the  nation  holding  the  narrow  Dardanelles. 


European  Powers  and  the  Allies,  as  they 
came  to  be  called,  were  responsible  for 
World  War  I. 

Germany  and  Austria  wanted  war. 
England,  France,  and  Russia  did  not. 
These  countries  had  what  they  wanted 
in  the  way  of  colonies  and  resources. 
They  wanted  to  keep  conditions  as  they 
were.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
undergone  the  Industrial  Revolution 
somewhat  later  than  had  some  other 
countries.  Germany  wanted  colonies, 
and  power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Moreover,  the  long  struggle  to  achieve 
national  unity  in  Germany,  about  which 
you  read  in  Part  Five,  developed  war- 
like ideas  among  the  German  people. 
They  believed  it  was  all  right  to  use 
force  to  seize  what  they  wanted.  It  is 


clear  that  the  aggressor  nations  in  1914 
were  Germany  and  her  ally,  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  was  these  partners  that 
other  European  nations  feared. 

The  formation  of  international  alli- 
ances such  as  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  and 
the  Triple  Entente,  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  had  heightened  interna- 
tional fears.  Such  pacts  were  made  to 
maintain  power  and  security,  but  often 
secret  side-agreements  were  reached  be- 
tween nations  so  that  uncertainty  and 
international  distrust  were  increased. 

The  rush  for  foreign  markets,  which 
was  the  reason  for  the  imperialism  of  the 
preceding  hundr6d  years,  was,  as  you 
know,  an  underlying  <!ause  of  ill-feeling 
among  nations.  Germany  had  started 
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too  late  in  the  race  for  colonies  to  se- 
cure any  really  profitable  territories,  ex- 
cept those  in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific. 
Thus  other  European  nations  suspected 
Germany  might  try  to  gain  colonies  by 
wresting  them  from  their  European  pro- 
tectors. It  was  feared,  also,  that  Germany 
might  try  to  expand  her  influence  in 
central  and  southeastern  Europe  at  the 
expense  of  weaker  nations.  Austria,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  held  Bosnia,  with 
the  seaports  coveted  by  Serbia.  Neither 
was  willing  that  the  other  should  have 
Bosnia.  Russia’s  northern  ports  were  ice- 
bound in  the  winter.  The  value  of  her 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea  was  lessened  be- 
cause Turkey,  Russia’s  old  enemy,  con- 
trolled the  Dardanelles  through  which 
ships  must  sail  to  reach  the  Mediterra- 
nean. You  can  see  these  places  on  the 
map  on  page  370.  The  picture  opposite 
shows  part  of  the  strategic  waterway 
connecting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Ocean.  These  factors  help  to 
explain  why  Russia  wanted  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  Slavic  states  in  the 
Balkans.  Such  support  would  help  to 
weaken  Turkey  and  bring  the  Russian 
and  Balkan  Slavs  more  closely  together. 
These  conditions  had  helped  to  encour- 
age extreme  nationalism. 

The  profits  to  be  made  by  supplying 
warring  nations  with  munitions  also  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a cause  of  war.  Cor- 
porations that  manufactured  supplies 
needed  for  war  created  trouble  and  dis- 
couraged peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations. 

World  War  I became  a stalemate  in 
the  trenches  on  the  Western  Front. 
When  World  War  I began  in  July,  1914, 
many  people  on  both  sides  thought  it 
could  last  only  a few  months.  Few  ex- 
pected that  the  conflict  would  go  on  for 
more  than  four  years.  Germany  was  far 
better  prepared  for  war  than  were  her 
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opponents.  The  Germans  expected  to 
subdue  France  before  the  Russian  Czar’s 
forces  could  be  mobilized  to  threaten 
Germany’s  backdoor  to  the  east.  With 
France  defeated,  Germany’s  leaders 
thought,  they  could  readily  dispose  of 
England’s  small  army. 

But  this  plan  called  for  speed  that 
would  catch  the  Allies  unprepared  and 
paralyze  them  before  they  could  strike 
a counterblow.  So  German  troops  struck 
into  Belgium.  The  little  Belgian  army, 
by  heroic  resistance,  set  back  Germany’s 
schedule.  This  delay  gave  England  time 
to  send  reinforcements  to  France,  and 
enabled  Russia  to  assemble  her  forces  for 
attack  in  East  Prussia.  The  Germans 
were  finally  halted  at  the  first  battle  of 
the  Marne  [mahrn],  only  35  miles  from 
Paris.  See  the  Timetable  of  World  War  I 
on  page  408. 

The  war  on  the  Western  Front  settled 
down  to  four  long,  exhausting  years  of 
trench  warfare.  We  shall  not  relate  the 
long  story  of  the  many  campaigns  of 
World  War  I.  The  Allies  in  the  west 
seemed  able  to  do  little  more  than  hold 
the  German  war  machine  at  bay  for 
three  years. 

Control  of  the  sea  was  in  Allied  hands. 

While  the  Allies  were  unable  to  break 
the  German  lines  on  the  Western  Front, 
they  did  much  to  weaken  the  German 
war  machine.  The  British,  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  later,  United  States  navies  pre- 
vented the  Central  Powers  from  import- 
ing raw  materials  and  other  goods.  Ger- 
many’s navy  was  bottled  up  most  of  the 
time  except  for  the  submarinesor  U-boats. 
These  nearly  cut  off  England’s  supplies. 

Russian  armies  collapsed  in  the  east. 
On  the  Eastern  Front  the  Germans  were 
able  to  defeat  the  vast,  but  poorly 
equipped,  forces  of  the  Russian  Czar. 
As  you  have  read  in  the  story  of  Russia, 
the  Russian  people  revolted  in  1917  and 
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set  up  a new  government  that  made 
peace  with  ‘'Germany.  This  of  course 
helped  the  Germans  greatly.  They  could 
now  transfer  their  armies  from  the 
Eastern  Front  to  France,  and  renew 
their  efforts  to  defeat  the  Allied  forces 
on  the  Western  Front. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
World  War  I threw  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Allies.  When  the  German  war 
lords  made  their  careful  plans  for  World 
War  I,  they  made  at  least  one  mistake. 
They  decided  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
United  States  would  join  the  Allies. 
America’s  armed  might  and  her  great  in- 
dustries, added  to  those  of  our  Allies, 
proved  to  be  more  than  the  Germans 
could  match.  Early  in  1917  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany. 

The  United  States  declared  war  for 
many  reasons.  There  was  the  savage, 
unrestricted  submarine  activities  against 
American  shipping.  There  was  spy  and 
sabotage  activity  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States;  and  there  was  the 
general  belief  amongst  the  American 
people  that  Germany  was  the  aggressor 
in  the  war.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Americans  were  on  the  side  of  the 
democracies. 

Gongress  declared  war  in  1917.  The 
United  States  had  only  a small  army. 
The  experts  were  confounded  when, 
by  the  fall  of  1918,  there  were  two 
million  Americans  in  France,  and  an- 
other million  in  training  in  the  United 
States. 

The  famed  American  production  line 
went  into  action  too.  Factories  worked 
overtime  to  produce  clothes,  shoes,  am- 
munition, and  other  supplies  for  the 
troops  of  the  Allies.  Great  new  areas  of 
land  were  taken  into  production  and 
the  farmers  raised  enormous  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  sugar,  and  beef  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Allies,  whose  normal 
food  supply  had  been  greatly  depleted 


Canada  also  was  at  war.  In  1914 

Canada  had  a population  of  just  over 
seven  millions.  At  that  time,  when 
Great  Britain  declared  war,  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  was  automatically  at  war. 
The  extent  'of  participation,  however, 
was  left  to  each  dominion  to  decide. 
Thus  Canada  found  herself  at  war  on 
the  4th  day  of  August,  1914.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Robert  Borden, 
immediately  took  steps  to  put  Canada 
on  a war  footing.  Within  a few  days  a 
Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  began 
to  assemble  at  Valcartier.  Offers  of  food 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  British 
government;  and  a grant  of  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  was  voted  by  a short  ses- 
sion of  parliament.  Early  in  October, 
1914  a First  Division  of  32,000  men 
was  on  its  way  to  England. 

In  1915  enlistment  rose  to  213,000 
and  a Second  and  Third  Division  were 
sent  to  England.  Production  of  food 
and  munitions  was  expanded  in  great 
measure.  By  1917  well  over  300,000 
Canadians  had  gone  overseas. 

The  First  Canadian  Division  arrived 
in  France  in  February,  1915.  In  April 
of  the  same  year  the  Division  took 
over  the  Ypres  salient  from  the  French 
and  here,  first  of  all  Empire  troops,  the 
Division  suffered  attack  by  poison  gas. 
In  spite  of  this  the  Canadians  held 
their  own  through  three  days  of  in- 
cessant fighting  and  denied  to  the  Ger- 
mans gains  of  any  importance.  The 
cost  was  high.  Over  20%  of  Canadian 
troops  in  action,  5500,  suffered  casual- 
ties. But  in  their  first  battle  the  Cana- 
dians had  set  a high  standard  of  stub- 
born valor. 

By  1916  Canada  had  a Corps  of 
three  divisions  in  action,  which  by  1917 
was  increased  to  four  divisions.  In  that 
year  one  of  Canada’s  greatest  victories 
took  place,  Vimy  Ridge,  where  the 
great  memorial  to  Canadian  dead  in 
France  was  later  raised. 
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Canadian  Soldiers  in  World  War  II 

Canadian  soldiers  in  World  War  I won  for  themselves  a reputation  for  gallantry  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  Canadian  troops  who  fought  in  World  War  II  in  every  campaign 
from  Sicily  to  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany. 


The  climax  of  World  War  I came  in 
the  summer  of  1918.  The  efforts  of  the 
Allies  to  drive  the  Germans  back  from 
their  lines,  extending  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Switzerland  northward  through 
France  and  Belgium  to  the  North  Sea, 
were  of  little  avail.  On  the  map  on  page 
752  find  the  territory  through  which 
this  long  battle  line  ran.  Bitter,  costly 
attacks,  when  troops  went  “over  the 
top  ” at  “ zero  hour  ” after  the  artillery 
barrages  were  lifted,  usually  accom- 
plished little  more  than  to  straighten  a 
portion  of  the  line  here  and  there. 

It  was  evident  that  a united  command 
was  necessary  if  Germany  was  to  be  de- 
feated. Accordingly,  Marshal  Ferdinand 
Foch  [fohsh],  of  the  French  army,  was 
selected  in  the  spring  of  1918  to  weld  the 
forces  of  the  Allies,  including  the  grow- 
ing American  forces,  into  a single  war 
machine.  Marshal  Foch  was  a general 
who  knew  how  to  put  his  theories  into 


practice.  He  was  noted  for  his  bulldog 
tenacity  and  courage.  On  one  occasion 
he  said,  “ My  right  has  been  rolled  up, 
my  left  has  been  driven  back,  my  center 
has  been  smashed.  I have  ordered  an  ad- 
vance from  all  directions.”  He  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  French  mili- 
tary history. 

New  weapons  changed  the  tactics  of 
warfare.  Here  we  interrupt  the  story  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  to  describe  the 
new  weapons  which  made  this  war  so 
different  from  any  that  had  been  fought 
before.  Mechanized  warfare  had  been 
practically  unknown  until  World  War  I. 
Until  that  time  wars  were  often  a suc- 
cession of  battles  fought  by  the  same 
troops  in  many  widely  separated  areas. 
Such  wars  have  been  described  as  “ wars 
of  movement.”  The  machine  gun  was 
one  reason  why  the  first  World  War  be- 
came one  of -trench  warfare.  Until  an 
effective  means  to  combat  the  machine 
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gun  was  developed,  armies  had  to  stay 
in  their  trenches  — zig-zag  rows  of  op- 
posing ditches,  lined  with  sandbags  and 
equipped  with  dug-outs  for  shelter. 

Large-scale  attacks  usually  were  pre- 
ceded by  barrages  of  heavy  artillery  fire 
that  continued  sometimes  for  hours  in 
an  effort  to  knock  out  all  opposition.  The 
French  “ 75,”  a three-inch  field  gun; 
heavy  guns  called  howitzers  that  lobbed 
sixteen-inch  shells;  long-range  rifles 
mounted  on  railway  carriages;  and 
many  others  were  used  widely.  The 
range  of  some  field  guns  was  increased 
to  six  miles.  Heavier  guns  had  much 
longer  ranges.  The  projectiles  fired  were 
highly  developed  during  the  course  of 
the  war.  Armor-piercing  shells,  smoke 
shells,  gas  shells,  and  shrapnel  were  used. 

Airplanes  were  used  for  scouting  pur- 
poses quite  early  in  the  war.  Later,  some 
planes  were  equipped  as  bombers.  Other 
lighter  planes  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  fighter  planes  of  World  War  II.  But 
large-scale  bombing,  such  as  became 
common  in  World  War  II,  was  not 
developed.  More  extraordinary  than 
the  machine  gun  or  the  airplane,  was 
the  tank.  This  was  a cumbersome  affair 
only  generally  resembling  the  modern 
tank.  Designed  to  overcome  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  machine  gun,  the  tank 
was  introduced  by  the  British.  These 
first  tanks  were  slow  and  their  gasoline 
engines  often  broke  down.  The  tanks, 
nevertheless,  helped  the  Allies  greatly. 

Germany,  realizing  that  she  could  not 
challenge  British  seapower  on  the  sur- 
face, planned  to  cut  off  the  Allies’  ship- 
ping line  from  abroad  by  sinking  the 
merchant  vessels  carrying  the  goods.  For 
a time  the  German  U-boats,  or  subma- 
rines, appeared  to  be  succeeding  as  the 
rate  of  sinkings  increased.  Eventually, 
however,  the  convoy  system  was  worked 
out  by  the  British  and  American  navies. 


The  depth  charge,  and  listening  devices 
by  which  surface  vessels  could  detect 
moving  submerged  submarines,  came 
into  use.  By  1918  Germany’s  U-boat  cam- 
paign had  been  greatly  checked. 

Poison  gas  was  used- widely  in  World 
War  I.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1915  at  Ypres  [eep’r].  Many 
forms  of  poison  gas  were  used,  but  mus- 
tard gas,  which  inflicted  serious  external 
and  internal  burns,  and  often  caused 
agonizing  death,  was  the  most  common. 

The  End  of  World  War  I.  In  the 

spring  of  1918  American  troops  arrived 
in  France.  In  March  of  that  year  the 
Germans  made  their  last  great  offensive. 
After  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  war  the 
Germans  were  halted  at  the  Marne  and 
the  Allied  advance  began.  As  we  have 
seen,  Marshall  Foch  was  appointed 
Commander  - in  - Chief  of  all  Allied 
forces.  The  Germans  fought  hard  and 
skilfully  in  defense,  but  the  Allied 
troops,  tasting  victory,  were  not  to  be 
checked.  Even  the  great  Hindenburg 
line,  believed  by  the  Germans  to  be  im- 
pregnable, was  broken. 

In  October  the  final  advance  was 
started.  Demoralisation  had  set  in  am- 
ongst the  German  troops.  Occasional 
sharp  fighting  occurred  in  isolated 
areas,  as  at  Valenciennes  which  was 
held  by  German  troops,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  retreat  of  their  fellows  until  it 
became  impossible  to  hold  it  further. 

These  repeated  blows  of  the  unified 
Allied  armies  under  Marshal  Foch  were 
too  much  for  the  Germans.  In  the  fall  of 
1918  the  military  machine  of  the  Central 
Powers  showed  signs  of  breaking.  High 
German  military  leaders  warned  the 
German  government  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  victory.  An  Italian  offensive  de- 
feated the  Austrian  forces.  Shortly  after- 
ward Austria  sued  for  an  armistice.  Ev- 
erywhere German  armies  were  meeting 
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A SUMMARY  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  FOURTEEN  POINTS 


Wilson’s  Suggestions: 

1.  There  should  be  no  more  secret 
treaties  between  nations.  All  treaties 
should  be  “ open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at.” 

2.  There  should  be  “ freedom  of  the 
seas.”  International  laws  should 
clearly  define  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  warring  nations  on  the  seas. 

3.  Tariffs  which  create  economic  bar- 
riers between  nations  should  be  re- 
moved. 

4.  There  should  be  a reduction  of 
armaments. 

5.  There  should  be  an  adjustment  of 
all  colonial  claims,  on  the  principle 
that  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
should  be  considered  first. 

6.  Russia  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
her  future  without  dictation  from 
other  nations. 


7.  All  armies  should  be  withdrawn 
and  damages  should  be  paid  to 
Belgium. 

8.  The  rich  territory  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine should  be  returned  to  France, 
its  original  owner. 

9.  The  Italian  frontiers  should  be  ad- 
justed along  lines  of  nationality. 

10.  Austria-Hungary  should  be  broken 
up  into  a number  of  separate  na-. 
tions,  giving  freedom  to  the  subject 
races. 

11.  The  boundaries  of  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, and  Romania  should  be  ad- 
justed along  lines  of  nationality. 

12.  Subject  nations  under  Turkish  rule 
. should  be  freed. 

13.  An  independent  Polish  state  with  a 
free  and  secure  outlet  to  the  sea 
should  be  established. 

14.  A League  guaranteeing  security  to 
both  large  and  small  states  should 
be  organized. 


What  Actually  Happened: 

1.  The  League  of  Nations  required 
that  copies  of  all  treaties  made  by 
League  members  should  be  filed 
with  the  League  secretariat. 

2.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  limit 
naval  armaments  and  to  bring  about 
definite  understandings  between  na- 
tions with  great  navies. 

3.  Very  little  was  accomplished  toward 
removing  economic  barriers,  for  no 
nation  would  allow  others  to  inter- 
fere with  its  tariff  laws. 

4.  After  1918  there  were  a number  of 
disarmament  conferences  aiming  at 
this  problem. 

5.  The  colonies  of  Germany  were 
seized  and  divided  among  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan. 

6.  European  nations  sent  armies  into 
Russia  when  she  refused  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Czar’s  government. 
However,  the  Russians  expelled 
these  invaders. 

7.  This  was  accomplished. 

8.  This  was  accomplished. 

9.  This  was  partially  accomplished. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Italy  also 
secured  some  territory  inhabited  by 
Austrians  and  Slavs. 

10.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungary  were  formed  out 
of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire. 

11.  This  was  largely  accomplished. 

12.  Although  a few  Arab  states  were 
formed,  little  was  accomplished. 

13.  This  was  accomplished. 

14.  A League  of  Nations  was  estab- 
lished. 
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Europe  Before  World  War  I 

Compare  the  size  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  Germany  before  World  War  I.  Notice  also 
the  nations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  What  nations  familiar  to  you  today  do  not  appear 
on  this  map? 


disaster.  Their  soldiers  were  discon- 
tented; revolution  broke  out  among  the 
German  people.  The  Kaiser  fled  to  Hol- 
land in  fear  of  his  life,  and  the  new  Ger- 
man government  asked  for  peace.  The 
Armistice  was  signed  on  November  n, 
1918. 

The  Allies  dictated  terms  of  peace  to 
the  Germans.  As  you  are  well  aware 
from  what  you  have  read  earlier  in 
Story  of  Nations , wars  often  breed  the 
hates  and  fears  that  give  rise  to  later 
armed  conflicts  among  nations.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  determined  that  such 
was  not  to  be  the  case  after  this  “ war 
to  end  wars.”  Accordingly,  in  January, 
i§i8,  he  set  forth  his  famous  “ Fourteen 
Points,”  the  basis  upon  which  he  be- 
lieved a just  and  lasting  peace  could  be 


made.  It  was  upon  these  Fourteen  Points 
that  the  Germans  had  relied  when  they 
asked  for  the  armistice  eleven  months 
later.  What  were  these  Fourteen  Points  ? 
Were  they  carried  out  by  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  [vehr'sai'ee]  ? 
Let  us  examine  Woodrow  Wilson’s  plat- 
form for  world  peace,  and  see  what  hap- 
pened to  it  when  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  gathered  to  make  what  they  said 
was  to  be  an  enduring  peace. 

A few  months  after  the  armistice  was 
signed,  delegates  from  the  Allied  pow- 
ers met  in  Paris  to  make  the  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  later  at  Versailles.  The 
world  waited  breathlessly  to  see  the 
terms  of  this  treaty.  Many  people  be- 
lieved with  President  Wilson  that  the 
war  had  ushered  in  a new  era  of  inter- 
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The  Map  that  the  Statesmen  Drew  in  1918 
What  nations  do  you  find  here  which  did  not  appear  on  the  map  of  Europe  in  1914? 
What  nations  have  grown  much  smaller  or  disappeared?  Which  is  the  largest  of  the 
new  or  reborn  nations? 


national  affairs  and  that  the  new  treaty 
would  prevent  future  wars.  Idealists 
were  to  be  sadly  disappointed. 

Although  Wilson  fought  determin- 
edly for  the  principles  of  justice  which 
he  had  outlined  in  his  Fourteen  Points, 
only  a few  of  them  were  realized.  The 
summary  on  page  369  will  show  what 
Wilson  suggested  and  what  actually  hap- 
pened in  determining  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

Statesmen  rearranged  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. A comparison  of  the  maps  on 
pages  370  and  371  shows  how  World 
War  I altered  the  map  of  Europe.  No- 
tice that  Germany  lost  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France,  who  also  obtained  control  for 
fifteen  years  of  the  rich  German  coal 
mines  in  the  Saar  Valley.  Later  the  peo- 


ple of  the  Saar  were  allowed  to  decide 
to  which  country,  France  or  Germany, 
they  should  belong.  They  voted  to  re- 
turn to  Germany. 

Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslova- 
kia, about  which  you  read  in  Part 
Seven,  were  created  at  this  time.  Can 
you  tell  from  which  nations  these  new 
states  were  carved  ? 

In  addition  to  her  other  losses,  Ger- 
many was  asked  to  pay  reparation,  a 
huge  amount  of  money,  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  war.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  sum  was  not  fixed  at  the 
time. 

Wilson  objected  to  some  terms  of  the 
treaty,  which  he  believed  were  too  se- 
vere. The  Germans  sent  in  a written  pro- 
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Wide  World  Photos 

The  “ Big  Four  ” 

Orlando  of  Italy,  Lloyd  George  of  Britain.  Clemenceau  of  France,  and  Wilson  of  the 
United  States  were  the  “ Big  Four  ” of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 


test,  and  the  German  cabinet  resigned 
rather  than  submit  to  what  they  consid- 
ered such  an  unfair  settlement.  But  in 
spite  of  the  storm  of  disapproval,  the 
treaty  was  finally  signed  by  the  German 
National  Assembly. 

President  Wilson  bargained  for  a just 
peace.  Were  Woodrow  Wilson’s  ideas 
for  a lasting  peace  adopted  by  the  peace- 
makers at  the  close  of  World  War  I? 
The  answer  is  no.  Nationalism,  the  old 
fears  that  had  haunted  Europe,  selfish 
interest,  and  secret  treaties  between  other 
Allied  nations  came  first  in  the  minds  of 
Europe’s  statesmen.  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  to  be  content  with  the  acceptance  of 
only  a part  of  his  program,  as  you  see  by 
looking  at  the  summary  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  on  page  369.  Who  were  these 
other  leaders  at  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence with  whom  Wilson  argued  and 
fought  ? 


The  British  Empire  was  represented 
by  Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George, 
a fiery  little  Welshman,  and  head  of  the 
English  government,  as  was  Winston 
Churchill  in  World  War  II.  Premier 
Georges  Clemenceau  [jhohrjh  kluh' 
mahN'soh'],  the  “ Tiger  of  France,”  had 
been  a bitter  enemy  of  Germany  all  his 
life.  Clemenceau  remembered  how  Ger- 
many had  humiliated  France  in  1870  and 
he  was  determined  that  Germany  must 
be  so  crushed  that  she  never  again  could 
threaten  France.  Lloyd  George,  Clemen- 
ceau, and  Wilson  were  the  “ Big  Three  ” 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Italy, 
which  had  joined  the  Allies  in  1915,  was 
represented  by  'the  head  of  its  govern- 
ment, Premier  Orlando.  These  leaders 
became  known  as  the  “Big  Four.”  A 
picture  of  the  “ Big  Four  ” is  shown 
above.  The  other  three  leaders  forced 
Wilson  to  give  way  on  many  of  his 
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Fourteen  Points.  This  he  agreed  to  do 
but  only  when  they  promised  to  back  his 
proposal  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  aftermath  of  war  brought  suffer- 
ing to  both  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished. At  the  time  peace  was  made 
with  the  Germans,  the  Allies  believed 
that  they  had  won  the  war.  But  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  they  became  less  certain. 
Germany  was  unable  to  pay  the  war 
debt.  Trade  markets  were  destroyed.  Na- 
tions found  that  taxes  must  be  increased 
to  meet  the  war  expenses  which  re- 
mained unpaid.  Old  national  jealousies 
and  rivalries  continued.  In  fact,  as  peo- 
ple were  to  see  even  more  clearly  with 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  war 
settled  nothing  and  all  nations  lost  as  a 
result  of  it. 

The  great  powers  created  a League  of 
Nations.  When  President  Wilson  finally 
agreed  to  a treaty  of  peace  which  both 
he  and  his  supporters  considered  unfair 
in  some  respects,  he  did  so  because  it  was 
necessary  to  grant  concessions  in  ex- 
change for  votes  for  a League  of  Na- 
tions. Like  many  other  world-minded 
leaders,  he  believed  that  some  kind  of 
international  organization,  which  would 
promote  co-operation  between  nations 
and  settle  their  disputes,  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Conse- 
quently he  was  forced  into  compromise. 
But  just  what  was  this  League  of  Na- 
tions for  which  Wilson  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  so  much  ? 

Like  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  League  of  Nations  was  made 
up  of  two  houses,  the  Assembly  and  the 
Council.  Also,  there  was  a Secretariat, 
or  permanent  body  of  officers  in  charge 
of  such  work  as  keeping  records,  pub- 
lishing information,  registering  treaties, 
and  directing  the  work  of  the  various  in- 
ternational bureaus.  They  made  their 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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The  Covenant,  or  agreement  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  League,  provided 
that  the  Assembly  should  consist  of  from 
one  to  three  representatives  from  each 
member  nation,  and  that  the  Council 
should  consist  of  five  permanent  mem- 
bers and  ten  nonpermanent  members, 
the  latter  to  be  elected  by  the  Assem- 
bly. These  permanent  members  were, 
at  different  times,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia. Germany  and  Japan,  as  you  know, 
withdrew  from  the  League,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1939,  Russia  was  expelled  from 
the  League. 

Another  body  provided  for  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League,  although  inde- 
pendent of  it,  was  the  World  Court.  The 
World  Court  had  fifteen  judges  and  four 
deputy  judges,  elected  by  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly.  Its  function  was  to 
settle  international  legal  problems, 
which  were  to  be  voluntarily  submitted 
by  nations  in  disagreement.  No  way  was 
provided  for  forcing  nations  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  this  body.  Nevertheless, 
the  decisions  made  by  the  Court  helped 
to  strengthen  the  system  of  international 
law.  The  World  Court  grew  steadily  in 
prestige  and  usefulness  until  another 
war  broke  out. 

The  United  States  refused  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court. 
Although  President  Wilson  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  establishment 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  League 
fared  worse  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere.  There  were  many  reasons 
why  the  American  people  opposed  it, 
but  perhaps  the  chief  one  was  their  fear 
of  being  drawn  into  European  politics. 
Many  people  believed  that  America  had 
gained  nothing  — indeed,  that  it  had  lost 
a great  deal  — by  entering  World  War  I. 
They  felt  that  by  joining  the  League  of 
Nations  the  United  States  would  con- 
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stantly  be  forced  into  positions  contrary 
to  her  best  interests.  Then,  too,  many 
citizens  were  advocates  of  the  old  policy 
of  aloofness  and  isolation  from  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe  — a policy  which  had 
worked  successfully  in  the  days  of 
Washington  and  Monroe. 

Finally,  entry  into  the  League  became 
a political  issue.  One  group  of  United 
States  Senators  resented  the  rather  high- 
handed way  in  which  Wilson  handled 
affairs  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  put 
forth  every  effort  to  defeat  his  proposals. 
When  Wilson  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Although  every  American  President 
from  Wilson  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
urged  the  United  States  to  enter  the 
World  Court,  with  certain  reservations, 
to  protect  her  interests,  these  efforts  fared 
little  better  than  Wilson’s  attempt  to 
make  the  United  States  a member  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  League  of  Nations  attempted  to 
maintain  world  peace.  The  League  was 
founded  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional co-operation  and  good  will.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  days  of  the  activity  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  seemed  to  grow 
in  power  and  influence,  and  gave  some 


promise  of  accomplishing  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  organized.  It  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  representatives  of 
many  nations  to  gather  at  a council  ta- 
ble, talk  over  their  difficulties,  and  arrive 
at  acceptable  agreements.  It  aided  a num- 
ber of  countries,  especially  Austria  and 
Hungary,  to  recover  from  the  devastat- 
ing results  of  World  War  I.  It  awakened 
the  nations  to  the  dangers  of  the  inter- 
national traffic  in  drugs,  and  encouraged 
them  to  co-operate  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
trol it.  It  gave  consideration  to  many 
other  humanitarian  problems,  such  as 
child  labor  and  the  conditions  of  women, 
especially  those  without  means  of  sup- 
port. At  all  times  it  tried  to  extend  the 
principle  of  arbitration  and  the  limita- 
tion of  armament. 

The  League  was  successful  in  settling 
disputes  between  small  nations,  but 
failed  to  settle  disputes  between  the 
larger  ones,  as  you  will  read  in  the  next 
chapter.  There  are  many  reasons  that 
account  for  the  League’s  failure  to  meet 
all  the  expectations  that  were  held 
for  it.  Chief  among  these  reasons  was 
the  unwillingness  of  more  powerful 
members  of  the  League  to  co-operate  ef- 
fectively. The  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  also 
weakened  the  organization  greatly. 


Qhapter  3 — The  Nations  Fumbled  the  Peace  and  Continued 
the  Struggle  for  Security 

The  nations  looked  for  permanent  se-  New  hope  dawned.  Peace  and  security 
curity.  On  November  n,  1918,  the  war-  at  last  seemed  possible.  Farmers  went 
ring  nations  laid  down  their  arms  in  back  to  their  fields.  Industrialists,  who 
relief  after  four  years  of  bitter  struggle,  had  been  making  munitions,  reorgan- 
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ized  their  factories  and  built  new  ones 
to  replenish  the  badly  depleted  stock  of 
peacetime- goods.  Men  found  work.  Mer- 
chants filled  their  shelves  in  anticipation 
of  profitable  sales. 

International  co-operation  appeared  to 
be  the  goal  during  the  1920’s.  At  the 

Paris  Peace  Conference  the  statesmen 
had  tried  to  satisfy  the  victors,  discipline 
the  defeated,  and  unsnarl  tangled  inter- 
national problems.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Court  seemed  to 
have  taken  long  steps  toward  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions. 

At  Washington  in  1922  representatives 
of  the  leading  world  powers,  including 
Japan,  agreed  to  limit  their  naval  arma- 
ments. They  promised  to  respect  the 
rights  of  China,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 
islands. 

At  Locarno  [loh  kahr'noh],  in  1925, 
the  diplomats  of  some  of  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean nations  signed  a pact  in  which 
they  agreed  to  respect  national  bound- 
aries. And  at  Paris  in  1928  the  major 
world  powers  signed  the  Kellogg  Pact 
renouncing  war  as  a means  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations. 

The  great  depression  began  in  1929. 
Within  a decade  after  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  dark  cloud  of  a world-wide 
depression  cast  its  gloom  over  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  Some  countries,  particu- 
larly Germany,  had  experienced  the 
pinch  and  pressure  of  hard  times  imme- 
diately after  World  War  I and  had  not 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  1920’s. 
In  the  wake  of  world  depression  came 
a train  of  severe  problems.  Some  of  them 
were  due  to  the  discontent  and  the  un- 
settled issues  that  were  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I.  Others  had  their  roots 
deep  in  the  difficulties  of  nationalism 
and  imperialism  which,  as  you  have 


learned,  grew  so  important  in  the  19th 
and  the  early  20th  Centuries. 

Other  problems  of  the  depression  seem 
entirely  new  and  hard  to  account  for  un- 
less we  remember  that  the  Industrial 
Revolution  was  and  is  still  going  on. 
After  World  War  I,  men  made  new 
uses  of  machinery  and  new  applications 
of  science.  The  markets  of  the  world 
were  flooded  with  goods.  Factories 
turned  out  more  products  than  people 
could  buy.  Therefore  factory  production 
was  cut,  and  large-scale  unemployment 
resulted.  Farmers  suffered  because  they 
could  not  sell  their  products.  Merchants 
closed  their  shops  because  neither  farm- 
ers nor  people  in  cities  and  towns  had 
money  to  buy  what  they  had  to  sell.  Se- 
curity of  livelihood  and,  in  some  coun- 
tries, security  of  life  became  increasingly 
uncertain. 

Nationalism  flared  up  again,  fanned 
by  dictators.  Politicians  and  statesmen 
busied  themselves  searching  for  the  road 
back  to  security  and  prosperity  for  their 
nations.  In  some  countries  these  leaders 
followed  the  path  of  selfish  nationalism 
in  their  search  for  security. 

Many  governments  were  taken  over 
by  dictators  who  suppressed  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Some  countries  with  teeming 
populations  looked  covetously  at  con- 
venient lands  and  territories  where  they 
might  find  more  land  and  resources. 

We  face  the  world,  as  it  is.  Frequently 
in  these  pages,  we  have  used  the  term 
“ security  ” to  describe  what  men  and 
nations  have  strived  for  over  countless 
centuries.  Fundamentally,  this  means 
economic  security,  the  opportunity  and 
the  resources  to  produce  goods  and  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  the  peo- 
ple want.  Italy,  for  example,  has  very  lit- 
tle fertile  soil,  and  scarcely  any  coal  and 
iron.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all 
three  and  many  other  natural  advan- 
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THE  SHIFTING  PATTERN 


(Note:  This  chart  is  presented  as  a scheme  of  constant  comparison.  The  continually  shifting  pattern  of  national  and  inter- 
1947  — a time  when  most  of  the  problems  of  nations  were  connected  with  war  and  the  problems  of  effecting  a lasting  peace. 


ITEM 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

CHINA 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 

1.  Area  (square 
miles) 

103,000  (not  including 
Irish  Free  State) 

2,279,100  (China 

proper) 

212,700 

225,300  (Including  Aus- 
tria and  Sudetenland) 

2.  Population 

47,886,000  (not  includ- 
ing Irish  Free  State) 

422,708,000  (estimated) 
(China  proper) 

38,000,000 

79,375,000 

3.  Population  (per 
sq.  mi.) 

465  (not  including  Irish 
Free  State) 

141 

179 

352 

4.  Natural 
Resources 

Little  surplus;  British 
Isles  lack  much;  Brit- 
ish Empire  has  every- 
thing 

Most  essential  raw  ma- 
terials 

Relatively  little  sur- 
plus. Lacks  oil  and 
rubber 

Relatively  little  surplus. 
Lacks  oil,  rubber,  copper 

5.  What  People 
Do  for  a Living 

Farming;  fishing;  man- 
ufacturing; merchan- 
dising; shipping;  mining 

Farming;  industry; 

fishing 

Farming;  manufactur- 
ing; fishing;  shipping; 
mining 

Farming;  manufactur- 
ing; shipping;  mining 

6.  What  They 
Want  to  Sell 

Manufactured  goods; 
ship  transportation 

Tea,  silk,  hides,  skins, 
wool,  coal,  iron  ore, 
vegetable  oil 

Wines,  perfumes,  silk 
textiles,  cotton  textiles, 
machinery 

Manufactured  goods 

7.  What  They 
Need  to  Buy 

Food;  raw  materials; 
armaments 

Manufactured  goods, 
armaments. 

Coal,  coke,  vegetable 
oils,  wool,  foods,  lum- 
ber, oil,  rubber 

Food  and  raw  materials, 
especially  rubber,  oil, 
aluminum,  copper 

8.  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment (in 
theory) 

Limited  constitutional 
monarchy 

Republic 

Republic 

9.  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment (actu- 
ally) 

Representative  democ- 
racy 

Military  dictatorship 

Republic 

Temporary  military 
government 

10.  Head  of  Gov- 
ernment (iD 
theory) 

King 

President 

President 

11.  Head  of  Gov- 
ernment (in 
practice) 

Prime  Minister 
(Attlee) 

President  (Chiang  Kai- 
shek) 

Premier  (Ramadier) 

12.  Political 
Leaders 

Attlee 

Churchill 

Eden 

Ernest  Bevin 

Morrison 

Cripps 

Chiang  Kai-shek 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 
H.  H.  Kung 
Mao  Tse-Tung 
T.  V.  Soong 
Chen  Li-fu 
Chou  En-lai 
Chen  Chang 

De  Gaulle 

Thorez 

Leclerc 

Koenig 

Herriot 

Bidault 

Ramadier 

Auriol 

13.  Political 
Friends 

China 

Denmark 

Norway 

France 

The  Netherlands 

Belgium 

Portugal 

United  States 

Italy 

Greece 

United  States 
Great  Britain 
Russia 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Great  Britain 

The  Netherlands 

Belgium 

Russia 

United  States 

14.  Major  Prob- 
lems: Economic, 
Social,  Political, 
International 

In  early  1947,  the  problems  of  nations — economic,  political,  social,  and  international  — depended 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Finland  were  signed  in  January,  1947).  Major  world-wide  problems  are:  clash 
war-torn  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia;  transportation  and  communication;  minority  groups  at  home  and 
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OF  NATIONS 


national  relations  makes  weekly  revision  necessary.  The  information  given  describes  conditions  as  they  were  in  May 
In  the  chart  these  problems  have  not  been  listed  in  order  of  importance.) 


CANADA 

JAPAN 

RUSSIA 

UNITED  STATES 

3,462,103 

148,800  (proper) 

8,819,800 

2,977,100  (continental) 

11,506,655 

72,875,000  (proper) 

192,696,000 

131,669,000 

3.32 

490 

22 

44 

Has  surplus  of  agricultural 
products.  Lacks  many  raw 
materials 

Lacks  many  raw  materials 

All  essential  resources  but 
rubber 

All  essential  resources  but 
rubber  and  the  less  common 
metals 

Farming,  fishing,  mining, 

Farming;  fishing;  manufac- 

Farming;  manufacturing; 

Manufacturing;  farming;  mer- 

manufacturing 

turing;  shipping;  merchan- 
dising 

mining 

chandising;  mining;  fishing 

Industrial,  and'agricultural 

Manufactured  goods,  raw 

Agricultural  products,  man- 

Industrial and  agricultural 

products 

silk 

ganese 

products 

Raw  materials,  cotton,  oil, 
coal 

Raw  materials,  especially 
cotton,  oil,  iron,  lead,  alu- 
minum, rubber 

Machinery,  technical  labor 

Some  rubber,  some  metals 

Limited  constitutional 
monarchy 

Constitutional  monarchy 

Soviet  Republic 

Republic 

Representative  democracy 

Military  occupation 

Communist  dictatorship 

Representative  Democracy 
(Republic) 

King 

Emperor 

President  of  the  Presidium 

President 

Prime  Minister 
(Mackenzie  King) 

General  MacArthur 

Chairman  of  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars  of 
U.S.S.R.  and  Generalissimo 
(Stalin) 

President  (Truman) 

Mackenzie  King 

Suzuki 

Stalin 

Truman 

John  Bracken 

Yonai 

Molotov 

Dewey 

M.  J.  Cold  well 

Nomura 

Malenkov 

Baruch 

S.  Low 

Oikawa 

Toyoda 

Hirohito 

Bulganin 

Vishinsky 

Gromyko 

Beria 

Zhdanov 

Marshall 

Connally 

Vandenberg 

Taft 

E.  Roosevelt 
Austin 
Martin 
Byrnes 

British  Dominions 
United  States 

United  States 
Great  Britain 

None 

France 

Great  Britain 

Latin  America 

China 

Norway 

Denmark 

Portugal 

The  Netherlands 

Belgium 

Sweden 

largely  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  peace  treaties  still  to  be  agreed  upon  (Treaties  concerning  Italy,  Romania, 
between  democratic  and  communistic  ideas;  unsettled  treaties  of  peace;  housing;  labor  and  management;  displaced  persons  in 
abroad;  scarcities  and  inflation;  fuel  and  resources;  disarmament;  control  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
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tages.  Yet  both  countries  have  millions 
of  patriotic  citizens  who  are  in  want  of 
economic  security. 

Few  areas  of  the  globe  are  so  well 
stored  with  a variety  of  natural  resources 
as  to  be  self-sufficient.  Probably  the 
United  States  and  Russia  come  closer  to 
being  self-sustaining  than  any  other 
large  nations  of  the  world,  yet  both  na- 
tions find  it  necessary  to  import  certain 
commodities.  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  relatively  few 
natural  resources.  Both,  even  in  peace- 
time, imported  vast  quantities  of  iron 
and  oil,  essentials  of  industry  today. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  cannot  grow 
enough  food  on  their  own  soil  to  supply 
their  populations. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  nations 
must  depend  upon  one  another  for  the 
goods  that  the  modern  world  needs.  This 
raises  the  question  of  how  much  of  such 
goods  nations  must  import.  The  answer 
to  that  depends  partly  upon  how  many 
people  there  are  in  each  nation  and  what 
standard  of  living  this  population  wants. 

The  chart  of  “ The  Shifting  Pattern 
of  Nations  ” on  pages  376-377  will  en- 
able you  to  make  a number  of  interest- 
ing comparisons  between  the  leading  na- 
tions, or  world  powers.  Notice  the  first 
three  items  in  the  left-hand  column. 
They  are,  respectively,  area,  total  popu- 
lation, and  population  per  square  mile. 
You  will  notice  that  the  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation is  most  severe  in  Japan  and  in 
Great  Britain  (the  British  Isles,  not  the 
whole  British  Empire,  which  is  quite  a 
different  story).  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  lowest 
number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
Glance  down  the  left-hand  column  to  the 
items  dealing  with  natural  resources  and 
what  the  nations  want.  You  will  see  the 
relations  between  the  concentration  of 
population,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 


natural  resources,  and  the  things  which 
the  nations  need  the  most. 

Still  another  example  of  the  pressure 
of  population  on  the  resources  of  a coun- 
try is  seen  in  the  condition  of  Germany. 
Germany’s  position  can  well  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Japan.  The  chart  will 
show  you  that  Germany  has  about  the 
same  population  and  about  the  same 
area  as  Japan.  German  farm  lands  are 
not  fertile  as  compared  with  farm  land 
in  some  other  countries,  but  she  does 
have  coal  and' iron.  Germany  lacks  oil, 
rubber,  and  several  other  raw  materials 
needed  in  manufacturing.  She  must  have 
markets  for  the  many  products  of  her 
factories.  If  she  cannot  sell  her  goods 
abroad,  she  cannot  buy  the  additional 
foodstuffs  which  she  must  have.  With- 
out markets  for  her  goods  neither  can 
Germany  pay  for  the  imported  oil,  cot- 
ton, copper,  and  other  materials  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  turned 
out  by  her  factories. 

So  in  Germany  we  have  a large  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  who  have  come  to 
feel  that  in  some  way  they  must  expand. 
The  cycle  is  complete.  To  live,  the  Ger- 
mans must  manufacture.  To  manufac- 
ture, they  need  additional  raw  materials. 
To  buy  these  necessities,  they  must  sell 
in  foreign  markets.  To  have  those  mar- 
kets, they  must  have  access  to  areas  not 
already  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
solely  by  other  manufacturing  nations. 
We  shall  see  how  such  a situation  has 
brought  war  into  the  picture. 

Japan’s  situation  in  this  respect  was 
not  unlike  that  of  Germany.  Conse- 
quently the  Japanese  planned  to  control 
much  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  many 
of  the  Pacific  islands.  They  planned  also 
to  build  up  a prosperous  trade  with  Latin 
America,  where  they  could  send  their 
manufactured  goods  in  return  for  raw 
materials. 
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Machines  Add  to  a Nation’s  Resources 

This  machine,  which  harvests  and  threshes  at  the  same  time,  has  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  wheat  that  one  farmer  can  raise.  Mechanized  agriculture  thus  multiplies  a 
nation’s  resources. 


Nations  belong  to  two  camps:  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not.  On 

the  chart  referred  to,  read  across  the 
horizontal  column  of  Item  4,  which  deals 
with  the  natural  resources  of  each  of  the 
nations  whose  story  you  have  read.  The 
nations  which  are  best  supplied  with  nat- 
ural resources,  either  at  home  or  in  their 
colonies,  belong  to  the  camp  of  the 
“ haves.”  Though  these  nations  may  be 
interested  in  new  territories  or  new  trade 
advantages,  their  main  interest  is  in 
keeping  what  they  have,  that  is,  in  keep- 
ing things  between  nations  about  as  they 
have  been. 

Many  nations  have  established  trade 
regulations  such  as  tariffs.  In  many 
cases,  these  regulations  have  prevented 
the  free  flow  of  goods  between  countries. 

During  the  years  between  World 
War  I and  World  War  II  there  grew  up 


a tension  between  the  nations  that  pre- 
ferred a democratic  way  of  life  and  those 
that  followed  a totalitarian  system.  It  be- 
came increasingly  clear  during  the  1930’s 
that,  sooner  or  later,  these  conflicting 
ideas  would  clash.  The  totalitarian  na- 
tions feared  the  democracies  and  these, 
in  turn,  watched  anxiously  the  growing 
power  of  the  dictatorships. 

"Fundamentally,  the  reasons  for  these 
fears  are  easy  to  understand  because 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan,  all  totali- 
tarian countries,  were  among  the  “ have- 
not  ” nations.  Would  they  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  foreign  markets  that  provided 
outlets  for  the  surplus  goods  of  other  in- 
dustrial nations?  Would  they  use  their 
growing  military  might  in  their  search 
for  security  to  seize  territory  from  other 
nations  ? As  you  know,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  did  each  of  these  things  and 
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Cargoes  for  Other  Countries 

The  free  movement  of  goods  between  nations,  many  people  think,  is  one  of  the  guaran- 
tees of  peace.  Another  guarantee  is  the  free  exchange  of  services,  such  as  carrying  cargoes 
in  a ship. 


therefore  the  national  security  of  other 
nations  was  threatened. 

So,  in  a simplified  statement,  this  is 
the  problem  of  economic  nationalism. 
Americans,  British,  French,  Italians, 
Germans,  Japanese,  Greeks,  Russians, 
and  other  nationalities  want  to  have 
prosperous  home  markets  and  at  the 
same  time  sell  their  surplus  goods  in  for- 
eign markets.  It  is  a hard  problem  which 
leads  one  around  in  a circle,  and  a prob- 
lem for  which  the  proper  solution  is  un- 
certain. But  you  should  be  aware  that 
the  problem  does  exist,  even  though  only 
the  elements  of  the  difficulty  can  be  pre- 
sented here. 

Two  things  appear  certain:  (i)  the 
country  that  will  not  buy  foreign  goods 


cannot  expect  to  sell  abroad;  and  (2) 
somehow  there  must  come  a much 
greater  degree  of  co-operation  between 
nations  if  we  are  all  to  live  happily  in 
a world  of  nations.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  desire  for  national  security  will 
not  lead  nations  to  shut  out  one  an- 
other’s goods.  The  lesson  of  a fair  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  needs  to 
be  learned.  The  first  steps  in  that  lesson 
have  been  learned  within  nations  by  both 
farmers  and  merchants.  Perhaps  some 
day  a similar  plan  of  fair  trade  will  be 
worked  out  among  the  various  nations. 
Unfortunately,  economic  nationalism 
during  the  years  from  1919  to  1939 
heightened  ill-feeling  between  the  na- 
tions. 
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Fear  led  to  increased  armaments  and 
alliances.  As  the  nations  attempted  to 
make  their  economic  position  more  se- 
cure, they  likewise  began  to  strengthen 
their  armies  and  navies.  The  “ have  ” 
nations  feared  the  “have-not”  nations, 
and  the  “ have-not  ” nations  feared  the 
“ have  ” nations.  Put  wants  and  fears  to- 
gether and  you  have  the  practical  reasons 
for  marching  men  and  ships  into  battle 
line.  The  same  underlying  elements  that 
brought  on  World  War  I were  present, 
in  increasing  force,  perhaps,  during  the 
years  that  led  up  to  the  second  global 
conflict.  There  was  the  search  for  secu- 
rity supported  by  economic  nationalism, 
and  its  companion,  imperialism.  There 
was  militarism  encouraged  by  fear,  and 
by  those  who  hoped  to  profit  personally 
by  the  sale  of  armaments. 

Events  of  the  later  1930’s  pointed  to- 
ward World  War  II.  The  history  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  i93o’s  is  a record  of  repeated 
war  scares  and  of  crisis  after  crisis.  In 
1936  came  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions'. In  1937,  Japan  began  a new  in- 
vasion of  China.  Two  years  later  Aus- 
tria fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
So  it  was  that  the  rising  tide  of  dictator- 
ships during  the  1930’$  drowned  the 
rights  and  interests  of  other  nations. 
Why  were  the  aggressor  nations  not 
checked  before  they  plunged  the  world 
into  global  war?  Let  us  see  how  dicta- 
tors set  about  obtaining  their  demands. 
As  we  do  so,  we  may  see  why  little  was 
done  to  check  them. 

The  techniques  of  aggressor  nations 
led  to  World  War  II.  Dictators,  as  you 
have  learned  from  what  you  have  read 
in  earlier  chapters,  created  an  inflated  na- 
tionalism in  their  countries  by  fervent 
campaigns  of  propaganda  in  the  press, 
over  the  air,  and  in  the  schools  — all  un- 


der their  control.  And  propaganda,  we 
were  told  by  the  ministry  of  propaganda 
in  Nazi  Germany,  “ knows  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood, 
but  only  what  it  wants.”  These  same  dic- 
tators armed  their  nations  to  the  teeth, 
sacrificing  bread  and  butter  for  swords 
and  submarines.  . They  staged  grand  mil- 
itary and  naval  reviews  and  thus  made 
their  people  thrill  with  a new  sense  of 
power.  At  the  same  time,  they  ridiculed 
with  disdain  what  they  said  were  the 
weaknesses  of  those  countries  that  were 
reluctant  to  sacrifice  democratic  ideals 
in  order  to  make  the  state  strong  enough 
to  resist  aggression.  In  short,  these 
“ have-not  ” nations  made  themselves  so 
strong  that  they  believed  they  could 
take  what  they  wanted.  Thus  we  came  to 
speak  of  the  “ have-not  ” nations  as 
“ aggressors.” 

The  aggressor  nations  found  a for- 
mula for  gaining  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  needs.  The  first  step  was  to  dis- 
regard any  treaty  or  international  agree- 
ment that  stood  in  their  way.  You  have 
read  how  Hitler  defied  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  how  Italy,  when  she  de- 
cided upon  her  conquest  of  Ethiopia, 
withdrew  from  the  League  and  defied 
the  member  nations  to  stop  her.  You 
know  how  Japan  ignored  her  treaties 
concerning  China  and  the  Pacific  is- 
lands. Sometimes  aggressor  nations  did 
not  ignore  treaties.  Instead  they  inter- 
preted the  treaties  to  suit  their  own  in- 
terests and  aims.  Japan  had  agreed  to  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  “ to  renounce  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy,”  but 
she  invaded  China  just  the  same.  Japan 
argued  that  China  was  a menace  to  the 
security  of  Japan  and  a threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  Orient. 

Once  the  aggressor  nations  renounced 
an  international  agreement  or  twisted  its 
meaning,  thc;  turned  to  the  next  step  in 
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Axis  Leaders 

Here  we  see  the  former  Axis  leaders  before  their  power  crumbled.  Mussolini  stands  at 
the  left.  He  is  giving  the  Fascist  salute.  In  the  center  is  Hitler.  Victor  Emmanuel,  ex- 
king  of  Italy,  salutes  in  old  style  at  the  right. 


their  formula.  This  was  to  bluff  conces- 
sions from  the  “ have  ” nations.  The  plan 
followed  was  to  make  loud,  threatening 
demands  for  a new  piece  of  territory,  for 
favored  treatment,  or  some  other  conces- 
sion— accompanied  by  threats  of  war. 
And  this  scheme  worked  for  a time,  be- 
cause Great  Britain  and  France  believed 
that  it  was  better  to  appease  the  aggres- 
sors by  granting  concessions  than  to  have 
war.  The  United  States  remained  aloof. 
The  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  what 
went  on  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
was  of  little  concern  to  them.  In  short, 
none  of  the  great  democracies  took  ade- 
quate steps  to  check  the  aggressor 
nations.  England  and  France  adopted  a 
policy  of  appeasement.  Apparently  they 
believed  that  the  aggressor  nations 


would  cease  their  demands  after  a time; 
so  the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  was  to 
grant  their  demands. 

Unfortunately^  the  dictators  were,  in 
a position  to  make  very  strong  threats. 
Hitler,  for  example,  in  the  late  1930’s 
had  the  world’s  most  powerful  air  force, 
and  British  and  French  statesmen  dared 
not  refuse  his  demands  because  they 
realized  London  and  Paris  could  readily 
be  bombed.  Thus  the  dictator  nations 
were  able  to  enlarge  their  territories  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations. 

The  third  step  used  by  the  aggressor 
nations  was  to  mark  time  for  a while 
after  they  obtained  their  immediate 
wants.  They  held  conferences,  made 
treaties,  and  in  other  ways  went  through 
the  motions  of  showing  respect  for  in- 
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ternational  agreements.  Through  this 
procedure,  however,  the  conceding,  ap- 
peasing, nations  officially  approved  what 
the  dictators  had  done  and  gave  a flavor 
of  respectability  to  the  gains  these  inter- 
national gangsters  had  made.  The  pic- 
ture on  page  382  shows  one  of  the  pub- 
lic appearances  of  the  leaders  of  these 
gangsters. 

Hitler’s  demands  for  Czechoslovakia 
were  met.  These  steps  were  used  in  the 
crisis  that  led  up  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Hitler  wanted  this 
republic.  It  stood  between  him'  and  his 
plan  for  Germany’s  eastward  expansion, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  map  on  page  371. 
Hitler  began  by  demanding  that  Czecho- 
slovakia turn  over  to  Germany  a portion 
of  territory  in  which  many  Germans 
lived.  When  Czechoslovakia  refused  to 
give  up  this  part  of  its  land  and,  instead, 
guaranteed  the  safety  and  rights  of  the 
Germans  who  lived  there,  Hitler  was  not 
satisfied.  German  agents  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia trumped  up  stories  of  atrocities, 
and  Hitler’s  propaganda  machine  went 
to  work.  British  and  French  statesmen 
feared  that  war  between  Nazi  Germany 


and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  would 
begin.  They  therefore  persuaded  Czecho- 
slovakia to  turn  over  to  Hitler  some  of 
its  land. 

Hitler,  however,  was  still  not  satisfied 
and  said  he  would  send  his  armies  into 
the  little  country  by  October  1,  1938.  His 
threat  worked.  At  a conference  in  Mu- 
nich three  days  before  his  deadline,  Hit- 
ler, Mussolini,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
British  and  French  governments  met. 
The  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
carved  up  to  suit  the  Nazi  leader.  But 
this  policy  of  appeasement  did  not  bring 
an  end  to  Hitler’s  demands.  A few 
months  later,  in  the  spring  of  1939,  Hit- 
ler took  over  what  was  left  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  began  to  make  demands 
upon  Poland. 

Meanwhile,  the  peace-desiring  nations 
increased  their  armaments,  in  the  hope 
that  adequate  defense  would  heighten 
their  ability  to  bargain  with  the  dictator- 
ships by  decreasing  the  possibilities  of 
attack.  The  show-down  came  when  Hit- 
ler tried  his  formula  to  seize  territory  in 
Poland,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 


Qhapter  4 ~~  World  War  II  Engulfed  the  Nations 


Germany’s  aggressive  action  toward 
Poland  precipitated  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  Matters  came  to  a head 
in  the  summer  of  1939.  Trouble  between 
Germany  and  Poland  had  been  brewing. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  Hitler  had  de- 
manded that  Poland  turn  over  the  city 
of  Danzig  and  a strip  of  territory  across 
the  Polish  Corridor  to  connect  East  Prus- 
sia to  Germany.  (See  the  map  of  Europe 
at  the  back  of  the  book.)  Poland  refused 


these  demands;  Germans  could  cross  the 
Polish  Corridor;  and  Danzig  had  been 
a free,  self-governing  city  since  1919.  The 
Nazis  then  cancelled  the  nonaggression 
agreement  made  by  Germany  and  Po- 
land in  1934,  and  made  preparations  for 
war.  The  German  propaganda  minis- 
try’s accounts  of  Polish  “ atrocities  ” 
upon  Germans  were  spread  by  means  of 
the  Nazi-controlled  newspapers  and  ra- 
dio. 
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Used  by  permission  oj  Emil  Herlin  and  “ The  New  York  Times  ” 

War  Shrinkage  of  European  Nations 

This  map  shows  the  territorial  losses  by  Germany  and  other  nations  in  Europe  as  a result 
of  the  World  War  of  1914-1918.  What  nations  suffered  the  severest  reduction  in  size? 


SOVIET 

Ru//m 


Poland,  too,  made  ready  for  war.  Brit- 
ain and  France,  mindful  of  their  agree- 
ments with  Poland  to  aid  her  should  she 
be  attacked,  warned  Hitler  that  they 
would  not  stand  idly  by  if  he  made  war 
on  Poland.  They  tried  to  find  means  to 
bring  about  a peaceful  settlement  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland.  Then  on 
August  29  Hitler  demanded  that  a Pol- 
ish representative  with  full  power  to  act 
appear  by  midnight  of  August  30.  This 
was  impossible,  of  course,  and  Hitler 
had  insisted  upon  it  knowing  it  was  im- 


possible, Apparently  he  was  looking  for 
an  excuse  to  declare  that  his  peaceful 
intentions  had  been  ignored. 

By  dawn  of  September  1,  1939,  the 
troops  Hitler  had  massed  on  the  Polish 
border  poured  across  the  boundary  line. 
Overhead  the  planes  of  the  German  air 
force  roared  to  blast  Polish  airfields, 
railroads,  and  cities.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  Great  Britain  and  France  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  but  Poland  col- 
lapsed under  the  blows  of  Hitler’s  mech- 
anized ground  forces  before  Britain  and 
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Europe  at  the  End  of  1939 

Compare  the  extent  of  Germany  shown  in  this  map  with  the  extent  shown  in  the  map 
on  page  384.  What  nations  were  swallowed  up  to  form  the  new  Germany? 


France  were  ready  to  act.  As  German 
forces  swept  into  Poland  from  the  west, 
Russian  troops  crossed  her  boundaries  in 
the  east.  The  Poles  were  unable  to  pro- 
tect their  nation  from  this  dual  invasion. 
Poland  was  once  again  partitioned  as  she 
had  been  divided  three  times  before. 

The  first  year  of  World  War  II  ended 
triumphantly  for  the  Axis.  When  Hit- 
ler’s “ Panzer,”  or  mechanized,  divisions 
raced  across  the  plains  of  Poland  under 
cover  of  the  German  Air  Force,  they 
overcame  Polish  resistance  in  less  than 


a month’s  time.  Meanwhile,  French 
troops  had  been  stationed  along  the  Ma- 
ginot  [mah'zhee'noh']  Line.  This  was 
a chain  of  fortresses  on  the  border  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  It  faced 
Hitler’s  troops  in  the  pill  boxes  and  tank 
traps,  and  other  fortifications  of  the  Ger- 
man SiegfriedTdne.  British  forces  were 
landed  in  France  and  the  armies  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  were  held  in  readi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  an- 
nounced its  neutrality.  During  the 
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Wide  World  Photos 


The  Armistice  Car 

The  French  delegates  are  shown  arriving  to  sign  an  armistice  with  the  Nazis  in  the  old 
railway  car  in  the  Forest  of  Compiegne.  Twenty-two  years  before,  the  Germans  had 
been  the  ones  to  sue  for  an  armistice.  The  historic  railway  car  had  been  kept  in  the  forest 
as  a monument  to  Allied  victory  in  World  War  I. 


i93o’s,  neutrality  laws  had  been  passed 
in  the  United  States,  forbidding  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  sell  goods  to  war- 
ring nations.  These  neutrality  laws, 
however,  were  revised  so  that  supplies 
could  be  sent  to  England  and  France, 
provided  the  goods  were  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance and  shipped  in  vessels  not  owned 
by  Americans.  The  Selective  Service  Act 
was  passed  to  build  up  an  American 
army.  Fifty  old  destroyers  were  turned 
over  to  the  British  in  return  for  the  right 
to  use  British  territory  for  naval  bases 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Russia  warred  on  Finland  and  won 
certain  possessions  which  she  considered 
necessary  for  defense.  Japan  became  a 
partner  in  the  Axis.  So  the  war  went 
through  the  fall  and  winter  of  1939-40. 
Then  suddenly,  the  Nazi  Blitzkrieg,  or 


lightning  war,  struck.  German  troops 
surged  into  Denmark  and  Norway, 
which  had  been  neutral  nations.  By 
May  of  1940  Hitler  had  a strong  grip  on 
these  two  nations.  From  them  his  air 
force  could  patrol  the  North  Sea  and 
his  raiders  could  menace  Allied  vessels. 

Later  in  the  spring  of  1940,  the  splen- 
didly co-ordinated  German  military  ma- 
chine whirled  across  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, two  more  nations  that  had  re- 
mained neutrals  until  this  sudden,  mer- 
ciless German  attack.  Nothing  could 
$top  it.  Allied  forces  and  civilians  alike 
were  mowed  down  by  swarms  of  air- 
planes. Holland  surrendered,  but  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Belgian  forces  retreated 
stubbornly  in  Belgium.  French  forces 
fell  back  from  Luxembourg.  Then,  by 
order  of  its  king,  who  thought  resistance 
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hopeless,  the  Belgian  army  laid  down  its 
arms.  This  exposed  British  and  some 
French  forces  to  renewed  attack,  and 
they  retreated  to  Dunkirk.  Here  the 
British,  backed  up  against  the  Channel, 
were  saved  from  annihilation  by  one  of 
the  most  heroic  actions  in  history.  Un- 
der relentless  bombing  by  the  Germans, 
ships  and  even  small  craft  of  the  British 
fleet  stood  offshore,  took  on  board  thou- 
sands of  trapped,  harassed  soldiers,  and 
carried  them  across  the  Channel  to  Eng- 
land. The  name  of  Dunkirk  promised  to 
bear  something  of  the  sense  of  deathless 
courage  that  the  name  of  Thermopylae 
holds.  But  at  Dunkirk  rescue  brightened 
destruction. 

Then,  on  June  17,  came  the  end  of  the 
'first  “ Battle  of  France.”  The  swift-mov- 
ing mechanized  divisions  of  the  German 
army,  paced  by  Hitler’s  efficient,  ruth- 
less airplanes,  were  too  much  for  the 
dazed  and  battered  French  armies.  The 
Germans  had  swung  north  of  the  Magi- 
not  Line  and  these  huge  fortifications, 
on  which  the  French  nation  had  pinned 
its  faith,  were  proved  useless.  France’s 
urgent  pleas  to  America,  during  those 
short  days  of  her  conquest,  for  “ clouds 
of  airplanes”  could  not  be  met.  The 
United  States  did  not  then  have  the 
planes  to  send.  Mussolini  seized  this  op- 
portunity to  declare  war  on  France.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  a part  of  the  French 
Mediterranean  coast  adjoining  Italy,  and 
to  get  Tunisia,  a French  possession  in 
North  Africa  opposite  Sicily,  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  map  on  page  356.  Hitler 
and  his  staff  dictated  armistice  terms  to 
France  in  the  old  railway  car  where  Mar- 
shal Foch  had  announced  terms  for  the 
armistice  in  World  War  I. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  the  summer  of 
1940  England  faced  the  Axis  alone. 
Doubtless  Hitler  expected  the  British 
people  to  surrender.  But  Prime  Minister 


Churchill  spoke  for  his  nation,  saying, 
“ We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall 
fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall 
fight  in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets,  we 
shall  fight  in  the  hills,  we  shall  never 
surrender.  . . .”  Churchill  promised  vic- 
tory but  only  after  a long  trial  of  “ blood, 
sweat,  and  tears.”  The  concerted  attacks 
upon  Britain  began  when  German 
bombing  planes  battered  London,  Plym- 
outh, Coventry,  and  other  British  cities. 
Britain’s  Royal  Air  Force,  however,  with 
its  fighter  planes  of  superior  firing 
power,  counter-attacked  Hitler’s  aircraft. 
German  losses  were  so  great  that  the 
effort  to  knock  England  out  of  the  war 
by  bombings  was  abandoned.  “ Never 
in  the  field  of  human  conflict,”  said  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  of  the  members 
of  the  victorious  Royal  Air  Force,  “ was 
so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few.” 

Apart  from  their  defeat  in  the  “ Battle 
of  Britain  ” the  Germans  everywhere 
else  continued  their  successes.  The  fall 
of  France  gave  them  seaports  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  from  which  they  sent  out 
their  U-boat  packs  to  destroy  shipping. 
They  fortified  the  coasts  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  opposing  forces.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  people  of  these  con- 
quered nations  were  put  to  work  in  their 
fields  and  factories  for  the  Germans. 
Thousands  more  were  sent  as  forced  la- 
bor to  Germany.  Conquered  countries 
were  systematically  looted  of  food  by 
German  officials  who  left  the  helpless 
civilians  at  the  point  of  starvation.  The 
British  fleet,  aided  by  other  Allied  ves- 
sels, blockaded  coastal  areas  under  Ger- 
man control,  and  little  or  no  food 
reached  the  occupied  countries. 

During  the  spring  of  1941  German 
troops  conquered  Y ugoslavia  and  Greece. 
Next  the  great  island  of  Crete  fell. 
Then  Hitler,  despite  his  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  Stalin  about  which  you  read  in 
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A SUMMARY  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC  CHARTER 

1.  No  territorial  or  other  gains  should 
result. 

2.  No  territorial  changes  should  be 
made  without  “ the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned.” 

3.  All  peoples  should  have  the  right 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  un- 
der which  they  will  live,  and  self- 
government  should  be  restored  to 
those  deprived  of  it. 

4.  All  nations  should  have  “ access  on 
equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world.  . . .” 

5.  Improved  labor  conditions,  economic 
advancement,  and  social  security 
should  be  provided. 

6.  The  Nazi  tyranny  should  be  de- 
stroyed so  that  a peace  may  be  estab- 
lished, permitting  peoples  and  na- 
tions to  live  in  safety,  and  freedom 
from  want  and  fear. 

7.  Freedom  of  the  seas  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  nations. 

8.  Aggressor  nations  should  be  dis- 
armed, and  provisions  made  for  the 
organization  of  a wider,  more  per- 
manent system  of  general  security. 
Armaments  should  be  reduced. 


Part  Eight,  treacherously  hurled  his 
forces  into  Russia.  Romania  and  Finland 
joined  with  the  Axis,  whose  war  ma- 
chine rolled  relentlessly  eastward  across 
the  plains  of  Russia.  These  smaller  na- 
tions hoped  to  get  a portion  of  Russian 
territory,  japan,  too,  was  again  on  the 
move  in  her  program  to  get  control 
of  the  Far  East.  Her  troops  occupied 
French  Indo-China.  This  gave  her  bases 
for  her  later  conquests  of  Burma,  Singa- 
pore, and  the  East  Indies.  (See  the  map 
of  the  world  in  a good  atlas.) 

Canada  in  World  War  II.  In  1939 
Canada  had  taken  control  of  her  own 
foreign  affairs  and  the  right  to  declare 
war  belonged  with  the  Canadian  Par- 


liament. A special  session  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  a complete  debate 
of  the  issue,  declared  war  on  Germany 
on  September  10. 

Canada’s  role  in  World  War  II  was 
many-sided.  Britain  and  France,  subject 
to  air  attack  from  Germany,  were  de- 
pendent on  Canada’s  industries  for 
munitions  of  war.  Canada  must  also  in- 
crease her  production  of  food.  To  as- 
sure the  safe  passage  of  munitions  and 
supplies  across  the  Atlantic,  Canada’s 
small  navy  had  to  be  increased  many 
times.  Finally,  Canada’s  position  was 
excellent  for  the  training  of  air  pilots. 
The  British  Commonwealth  Air  Train- 
ing Plan  was  set  up  here,  where  airmen 
from  all  the  Dominions  were  taught 
their  trade. 

In  addition,  Canada  raised,  trained, 
and  equipped  a small  but  efficient  army 
which  took  and  gave  heavy  blows  in 
the  fighting  in  Europe.  The  First  Cana- 
dian Division  arrived  in  England  on 
the  last  day  of  1939. 

Canadians  landed  in  France  in  1940, 
but  were  evacuated  without  seeing  ac- 
tion. In  1941  they  took  part  in  the  raid 
on  Spitzbergen  and  there  was  a Cana- 
dian brigade  engaged  in  the  heroic  de- 
fense of  Hong  Kong.  The  bulk  of  the 
striking  force  at  Dieppe  in  1942  was 
Canadian.  By  1943  Canada’s  armed 
services  numbered  700,000.  Her  army 
consisted  of  three  infantry  divisions, 
two  armored  divisions  and  two  tank 
brigades. 

In  the  same  year  Canada’s  First  Divi- 
sion, as  part  of  the  famous  British 
Eighth  Army,  performed  with  gallan- 
try in  the  campaigns  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

On  D day,  the  Third  Canadian  Divi- 
sion, attached  to  the  British,  landed  on 
the  Normandy  beaches.  Thereafter,  in 
the  campaigns  in  France,  Canadian 
forces  were  in  almost  continual  action. 
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The  Atlantic  Charter  announced  a 
broad  program  for  international  secu- 
rity. In  the  summer  of  1941,  while  Hit- 
ler’s armies  thrust  deeper  into  Russia, 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  and  their  military,  naval,  and 
diplomatic  advisers  met  aboard  a British 
warship  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A list  of 
general  principles,  known  as  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  was  drawn  up.  These  prin- 
ciples, these  leaders  believed,  would 
serve  as  a basis  for  making  peace.  In 
many  respects  the  Atlantic  Charter  re- 
sembled Woodrow  Wilson’s  Fourteen 
Points,  summarized  on  page  369. Com- 
pare these  two  programs  for  peace. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  influenced  the 
thinking  of  many  people  about  the 


peace,  and  the  problems  of  the  postwar 
world.  During  World  War  II,  moreover, 
the  Atlantic  Charter  helped  to  bring  the 
nations  battling  the  dictator  states  more 
closely  together.  Within  a few  months 
after  its  terms  were  announced,  came 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  agreement  bound  together  twenty- 
six  countries  in  a pledge  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  the  aggressor  states. 
The  twenty-six  nations  also  approved 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  Other  nations 
joined  this  group  as  the  war  continued. 

Japan’s  “ sneak  attack  ” on  Pearl  Har- 
bor brought  the  United  States  into 
World  War  II.  On  Sunday  morning, 
December  7, 1941,  Japanese  planes  swept 
down  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  great  naval 


irr ess  association,  inc . 

Firefighting  at  Pearl  Harbor 

Set  afire  during  the  Japanese  assault  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  battleship  West  Virginia  was 
saved  from  destruction.  United  States  sailors  manned  the  fireboats  by  which  the  fire 
was  brought  under  control. 
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base  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii. 
Small  submarines  also  took  part  in  the 
raid.  The  Japanese  hoped  to  destroy  our 
Pacific  fleet  with  this  blow,  and  they  very 
nearly  succeeded.  Five  battleships  were 
sunk  or  badly  damaged,  as  were  three 
destroyers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Amer- 
ican airplanes  were  wrecked,  most  of 
them  on  the  ground.  Over  3000  officers 
and  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
were  killed.  Japanese  losses  were  light. 

The  question  of  the  entry  of  the  Un- 
ited States  into  the  war  was  settled,  not 
only  against  Japan,  but  against  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  President  Roosevelt 
noted  that  fact  in  a broadcast  on  Decem- 
ber 9 when  he  stated  that  the  Japanese 
attack  was  only  one  phase  of  a world- 
wide strategy  whose  chief  director  was 
Germany.  The  Axis  Powers,  Germany 
and  Italy,  underlined  that  fact  by  for- 
mally declaring  war  on  the  United 
States  on  December  1 1 . At  the  same 
time  a new  pact  was  drawn  up  by 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  between  them. 

This  display  of  solidarity  on  the  part 
of  the  Axis  was  met  by  a more  impres- 
sive display  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 
Britain  immediately  declared  war  on 
Japan.  Before  either  Britain  or  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Canada  had  declared  herself 
at  war  with  Japan,  thus  sealing  the  nor- 
thern Pacific  approaches  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  In  the  south,  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  republics  and 
Bolivia,  by  declaring  war  on  Japan,  en- 
sured the  safety  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
A conference  of  South  American  na- 
tions at  Rio  de  Janiero  on  January  15, 
1942  resulted  in  the  severance  of  rela- 
tions between  all  the  republics  except 
Argentina  and  Chile,  and  the  Axis 
Powers.  Finally  on  June  2,  Mexico  de- 
clared war  on  the  Axis  and  on  August 
22  Brazil  followed  suit. 


When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in 
September,  1939,  Japan  decided  the  time 
had  come  to  reach  farther,  and  to  take 
what  she  wanted  in  the  Far  East.  Japa- 
nese troops  poured  into  French  Indo- 
China  after  the  fall  of  France  in  1940. 
At  this  time  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain decided  it  was  time  to  check  Japan’s 
expansion.  All  efforts  at  negotiation 
failed,  however,  when  Japan  refused  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  to  in- 
sure peace  in  Asia. 

It  was  while  these  fruitless  talks  be- 
tween American  and  Japanese  states- 
men were  going  on  in  Washington  that 
Japanese  warships  were  steaming  to- 
ward Pearl  Harbor.  At  the  moment  that 
bombs  were  pouring  down  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  two  representatives  of  the  Japa- 
nese government  Were  seated  in  the  of- 
fice of  Cordell  Hull,  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  Washington,  D.C.  They 
had  come  bearing  a written  message 
stating  that  further  negotiation  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  useless.  This- 
message  was  filled  with  falsehood  and 
purposely  twisted  the  account  of  the 
American  attempts  at  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Japan  apparently  had  used  these 
days  of  negotiation  as  a screen  while  she 
made  ready  for  her  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. In  other  words,  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  events  leading  to  it  were 
typical  of  the  acts  which  the  aggressor 
nations  had  been  using  for  some  years  to 
gain  their  ends. 

Therefore,  as  the  year  1941  drew  to  a 
close,  World  War  II  had  engulfed  both 
hemispheres.  If  you  will  look  at  the  table 
on  page  392  you  will  see  how  the  nations 
of  the  world  were  lined  up  in  January, 
1942.  It  was  clear  that  there  were  to  be 
two  major  areas  where  the  war  .would 
be  fought,  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  The 
main  aim  of  the  United  Nations  did  not 
change  either  at  this  time  or  later.  This 
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NATIONS  INVOLVED  IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  JANUARY  i,  1942 

The  following  nations  were  at  war  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan: 

Australia,  Canada,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Free  France,  Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Nicaragua,  Poland,  Panama,  South  Africa,  United  States. 

The  following  nations  were  at  war  with  Germany  and  Italy  alone: 

Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia. 

Bolivia  was  at  war  only  with  Japan 

Finland  was  at  war  only  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain 

The  Axis  and  their  satellite  states  were: 

Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Bulgaria,  Slovakia  (a  portion  of  dismembered 
Czechoslovakia),  Hungary,  Manchukuo,  Romania,  Croatia  (a  portion 
of  Yugoslavia  controlled  by  the  Nazis) . 


objective  was  to  crush  the  aggressor  na- 
tions completely  wherever  their  forces 
were,  on  land,  on  sea,  or  in  the  air. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  World  War  If  there  began  a second 
phase  of  the  conflict.  Over  the  twenty- 
six  months  from  the  invasion  of  Poland 
to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Axis 
nations  seemed  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Western  continental  Europe,  ex- 
cept Sweden,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  was  in  their  hands.  They  had 
penetrated  halfway  into  Russia.  They 
held  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  A portion 
of  northern  Africa,  from  Tunisia  east- 
ward nearly  to  the  borders  of  British- 
guarded  Egypt,  was  held  by  the  Axis.  In 
the  Far  East,  Japan  had  invaded  the 
Philippines,  had  taken  Hong  Kong  from 
the  British,  and  controlled  French  Indo- 
China.  Her  troops  occupied  a large  part 
of  coastal  China.  She  was  reaching  out 
into  the  East  Indies  and,  of  course,  she 
had  strengthened  greatly  her  outlying 
bases  in  the  Pacific.  Guam  and  Wake 


Island  had  been  seized  from  the  United 
States’  forces. 

The  United  Nations  struck  in  the 
Mediterranean.  German  and  Italian 
forces  under  Field  Marshal  Rommel 
[rahm'’l],  “ the  desert  fox,”  had  driven 
eastward  to  Egypt’s  borders.  In  the  fall 
of  1942,  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
British  and  Australians  attacked  at  El 
Alamein  [el  al  uh  mayn']  and  drove  the 
Axis  troops  back  along  the  coast  of 
North  Africa.  Meanwhile  a gigantic  con- 
voy of  ships  had  landed  American  and 
British  armies  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 
These  raced  eastward  to  catch  Rommel’s 
troops  from  behind  while  the  forces 
under  Montgomery  pushed  their  attack 
from  the  east.  Bitter  fighting  took  place, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1943  Tunisia  was 
cleared  of  Axis  troops.  Meanwhile, 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt,  with  their  military  leaders 
and  advisers,  met  at  Casablanca  [kah- 
sah  blahng'kah],  in  northwestern  Af- 
rica, to  plan  for  the  next  steps  to  be 
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taken.  A picture  of  the  two  leaders  at 
the  time  of  the  Casablanca  conference  is 
shown  below. 

The  destruction  of  German  and  Ital- 
ian forces  in  northern  Africa  cleared  the 
way  for  an  assault  on  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1943  Sicily  was  conquered  by 
British  and  American  armies.  Mussolini 
fled  and  Italy  surrendered.  Next,  the 
United  Nations’  armies  moved  into  Italy 
itself.  “German  forces  retreated  slowly 
northward  in  Italy.  The  American  Fifth 
Army  took  Naples.  The  famous  British 
Eighth  Army  drove  up  the  east  side 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Six  months 
later,  after  severe  fighting  at  Salerno 
[sah  lehr'noh],  Anzio  [ahn'zyoh],  and 


in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  south 
in  and  around  Cassino,  Rome  was  occu- 
pied by  United  Nations  troops.  The 
drive  continued  as  the  Germans  fell  back 
into  northern  Italy. 

Conquest  of  Italy  helped  to  clear 
the  Mediterranean  of  danger  to  Allied 
shipping.  Thereafter,  United  Nations 
supply  lines  to  the  Far  East  were  much 
safer  from  attack  by  sea  and  air  raid- 
ers. In  midsummer  of  1944  Ameri- 
can and  Free  French  forces  drove  into 
southern  France.  They  joined  forces 
with  British,  Canadian,  American  and 
other  United  Nations  forces  who,  as  you 
will  learn  later,  had  landed  in  northern 
France  on  “ D-day,”  June  6 of  that  year. 


Press  Association,  Inc. 


Roosevelt  and  Churchill 

At  Casablanca  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  met  in  one  of  their  historic  conferences.  After 
this  meeting,  notice  was  served  upon  the  enemy  that  the  United  Nations  would  accept 
only  unconditional  surrender  as  the  basis  for  ending  the  war. 


Convoy  of  World  War  II 

The  rows  of  great  merchant  ships  moved  steadily  from  Halifax  towards  ports  in  Great 
Britain  where  they  were  reassembled  in  their  convoys  bound  for  Russia.  Canadian 
destroyers  undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  escorting  these  convoys  across  the  'Atlantic. 


Moreover,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  were 
within  reach.  Furthermore,  Allied  bomb- 
ing planes,  based  in  Italy  and  North  Af- 
rica, could  strike  telling  blows  into  south- 
ern Germany  and  Austria. 

The  mighty  Red  Army  struck  back. 
You  will  remember  that  Germany  and 
Russia  had  signed  an  agreement  not  to 
attack  one  another.  But  in  June,  1941, 
Hitler  treacherously  sent  his  armies  into 
Russia.  Apparently  he  believed  he  could 
quickly  crush  the  Russians.  The  Ger- 
man armies  pushed  rapidly  into  Russia. 
It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1941-42 
that  Russian  troops  began  a counter- 
offensive. This  checked  Hitler’s  forces 
temporarily  but  in  the  spring  of  1942 
they  resumed  their  drive  across  Russia. 
They  reached  Stalingrad  on  the  great 
bend  of  the  Volga  River.  (See  the  map 
of  Europe  at  the  back  of  the  book.) 
Meanwhile,  Lend-Lease  supplies  had 
been  flowing  into  Russia  by  way  of 


Murmansk  in  the  north  and  through 
Iran  to  the  south. 

Canada  took  her  place  beside  the  Un- 
ited States  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Canadian  factories  turned  out  endless 
supplies  of  weapons,  ammunition, 
trucks,  tanks,  and  planes.  Canadian  ship- 
yards, on  both  coasts,  produced  freight- 
ers to  carry  the  supplies.  Out  of  Halifax 
there  sailed  great  convoys  bound  for 
Britain  and  thence  to  our  allies,  es- 
corted through  the  dangerous  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  by  the  ships  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy.  Without  these  vital 
supplies  from  North  America,  the  allied 
nations  would  have  fought  at  a great 
disadvantage.  In  an  effort  to  check  the 
flow  of  goods  from  North  America,  Ger- 
man submarines  hunted  in  packs  for 
the  convoys  as  they  steamed  slowly 
across  the  Atlantic.  For  a time  it  seemed 
that  the  U-boats  might  win  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic.  This  grave  threat  to  United 
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Nations  victory,  however,  was  overcome. 
The  convoy  system,  which  you  will  re- 
call was  successful  in  World  War  I,  was 
greatly  improved.  And,  as  you  will  learn 
later,  improved  electrical  devices  effi- 
ciently detected  the  presence  of  enemy 
submarine,  surface,  and  air  raiders. 

With  the  coming  of  winter,  Russian 
troops  opened  a second  attempt  to  drive 
the  Germans  back.  Russian  forces  fought 
heroically  at  Stalingrad.  Early  in  1943 
Hitler’s  troops  retreated  from  Stalingrad 
while  other  German  forces  were  being 
defeated  in  North  Africa.  This  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  Battle  of  Russia. 
The  Russian  drive  continued  and  Axis 
troops  gave  ground. 

Late  in  1943  at  Tehran  [tehhrahn'], 
in  Iran,  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Jo- 
seph Stalin  met  to  make  plans  for  an 
attack  upon  Hitler  in  the  west,  while 
the  Russians  continued  their  blows  from 
the  east.  By  January,  1944,  the  Russian 
armies  had  forced  the  Germans  back 
into  Poland  and  by  early  spring  had 
reached  Romania.  By  the  summer  of 
1944  Romania  suddenly  left  the  Axis  side 
and  joined  the  Allies,  and  Bulgaria 
dropped  out  of  the  war.  Meanwhile  the 
Russian  troops  had  reached  the  borders 
of  East  Prussia  and  were  driving  Ger- 
many’s forces  back  into  central  Poland. 
Hitler’s  scheme  to  crush  Stalin’s  armies 
and  seize  the  rich  wheat  fields  and  oil 
wells  in  southern  Russia  had  failed.  His 
ally,  Italy,  had  surrendered,  and  German 
troops  were  in  retreat  through  northern 
Italy. 

The  United  Nations  opened  a West- 
ern Front.  Preparations  for  a Western 
Front  in  France  began  in  1942  with  the 
first  of  the  large-scale  air  raids  on  Ger- 
man industrial  centers.  The  first  detach- 
ments of  American  troops  arrived  in 
England  during  that  year.  By  January 
of  1943,  American  bombers  appeared  in 


ever-increasing  numbers.  Together  with 
the  bombing  planes  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  they  kept  up  a continuous  batter- 
ing of  Germany’s  aircraft  and  munitions 
centers.  Railroads  and  bridges  were 
blasted.  These  heavy  raids  continued  for 
months.  One  German  city  after  another 
was  subjected  to  searing  blows  that 
slowed  down  Germany’s  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Then,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1943,  came 
the  announcement  of  General  Eisen- 
hower’s appointment  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations  in  West- 
ern Europe.  Eisenhower  and  his  staff 
went  to  London.  Did  this  mean  the 
opening  of  the  long  awaited  attack  by 
ground  troops  in  Western  Europe?  If 
so,  where  would  these  forces  land  ? 

Through  the  anxious  spring  months 
of  1944  the  aerial  blows  at  Germany  in- 
creased. Efforts  of  Hitler’s  air  force  to 
stop  them  became  weaker.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  now  the  tables  were  turned.  The 
United  Nations  ruled  the  skies  over  Eu- 
rope. 

In  France  itself  there  was  a secret  or- 
ganization, later  called  the  French  Forces 
of  the  Interior.  The  Maquis  [mah'kee'], 
as  they  were  named,  had  been  organized 
by  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  [duh 
gohl]  and  his  aides.  General  de  Gaulle 
had  his  headquarters  in  London.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  French  people  who  had 
not  submitted  to  German  rule  after  the 
fall  of  France  early  in  the  war.  The 
Maquis  destroyed  railroad  lines  and 
bridges  behind  the  German  lines.  They 
provided  the  Allies  with  information 
about  German  troop  movements. 

Then  suddenly,  on  June  6,  1944,  im- 
mediately after  Allied  troops  had  taken 
Rome,  came  “D-day.”  American,  Brit- 
ish, Canadian,  and  some  Free  French 
soldiers  landed  in  northern  France. 
American  troops  broke  through  the  Ger- 
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Loading  for  the  Invasion 

At  an  English  port  these  landing  craft  are  being  loaded  in  preparation  for  D-day, 
June  6,  1944.  What  signs  do  you  see  of  protection  for  this  vast  loading  operation? 


man  defenses  at  St.  Lo  while  the  British 
and  Canadian  armies  pinned  down  Ger- 
man forces  farther  to  the  north  and  east. 
The  Germans  were  driven  back  and 
northwestern  France  became  a great  base 
for  further  blows  at  Hitler.  By  the  early 
fall  United  Nations  troops  reached  the 
borders  of  Germany  and  were  attacking 
the  Siegfried  Line. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  the 
war  in  the  Pacific.  When  the  Japanese 
raiders  flew  away  from  the  smoking 
shambles  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7,  1941,  they  believed  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed the  United  States  fleet.  For  a few 
weeks  Japan’s  conquests  in  Malaya  and 
the  East  Indies  continued.  Then  Japan’s 
navy  received  its  first  jolts.  Off  Java, 
United  Nations  warships  clashed  suc- 


cessfully with  Japan  early  in  1942,  only 
about  three  months  after  the  American 
fleet  had  been  “ destroyed.”  In  the  late 
spring  in  the  Coral  Sea,  and  again  near 
Midway  Island,  Japan’s  warships  were 
defeated.  These  victories  helped  clear 
the  sea  approaches  to  Australia  and 
opened  the  way  toward  the  southern- 
most islands  then  in  Japanese  hands. 

Japan  had  taken  over  the  Philippines 
despite  the  heroic  defense  made  by  the 
small  United  States  and  Filipino  forces 
on  the  Bataan  [ba  tan']  peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  Corregidor  [ko  reg'i- 
dawrj.  These  outnumbered  troops  fi- 
nally surrendered  in  the  spring  of  1942. 

Land  forces  began  to  seize  islands  as 
steppingstones  to  Tokyo.  In  the  summer 
of  1942  American  marines  landed  on 
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Guadalcanal.  This  island  served  Japan 
as  an  air  base.  Until  this  base  was  in 
American  hands,  it  was  difficult  to  reach 
nearer  the  heart  of  Japan’s  conquest. 
The  battle  for  Guadalcanal  was  long  and 
fierce,  and  the  island  was  not  won  for 
many  months.  (See  the  map,  page  397.) 

While  the  bitter  battle  for  Guadal- 
canal was  continuing,  Australian  and 
American  forces  regained  some  of  the 
Japanese-held  parts  of  New  Guinea. 
Japan’s  fleet  had  been  defeated  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  The  threat  to  Aus- 
tralia was  ended  by  the  victories  at  sea, 
on  Guadalcanal,  and  in  New  Guinea. 

As  the  tempo  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
was  increased,  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  President  Roosevelt,  at  a conference 
in  Quebec,  laid  plans  for  co-ordinated 
action  between  American  and  British 
forces  in  the  Far  Eastern  war.  Late  in 
1943,  these  leaders  conferred  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  leader  of 
China’s  armies,  to  make  further  plans 
for  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

Slowly  the  rate  of  American  conquest 
led  by  Admiral  Nimitz  and  General 
MacArthur  in  the  distant  Pacific  was  in- 
creased. About  100  aircraft  carriers  flew 
the  American  flag  in  the  Pacific  by  the 
spring  of  1944  instead  of  the  three  or 
four  carriers  which  were  available  when 
war  with  Japan  began.  The  number  of 
heavy  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  smaller  vessels  was  increased  to 
more  than  500.  Army  air  forces  grew. 
Japan  had  guessed  wrongly.  She  had 
underestimated  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can industry  to  supply  planes,  ships, 
guns,  and  other  armaments.  She  had  as- 
sumed that  American  ingenuity  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  the  necessary  sup- 
ply lines  ranging  from  2000  • to  8000 
miles. 

During  1943  and  1944  one  Pacific  is- 
land after  another  was  taken  from  Japan. 


As  1943  drew  to  a close,  the  remnants  of 
Japanese  forces  that  had  occupied  islands 
off  Alaska  had  been  crushed.  American 
soldiers  and  marines,  especially  trained 
and  equipped  for  landing  operations  and 
jungle  fighting,  despite  heavy  losses 
took  Munda,  Bougainville  [bou'gaN' 
veel'],  Makin,  Tarawa  [tah  rah'wah], 
and  other  islands.  They  successfully  as- 
saulted the  Marshall  Islands.  By  mid- 
summer of  1944,  while  United  Nations 
forces  were  everywhere  successful  in  Eu- 
rope, American  naval,  air,  and  ground 
forces  seized  Saipan  [sai  pahn'],  and 
Guam  Island.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1944  an 
army  of  over  200,000  Americans  sud- 
denly landed  on  Leyte  [lay'tay],  a large 
island  in  the  Philippines.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  series  of  landings  made  dur- 
ing the  reconquest  of  the  Philippines. 
Then,  in  early  February  1945,  American 
troops  entered  Manila.  In  March,  after 
bitter  fighting,  I wo  Jima,  800  miles  from 
Tokyo,  fell  to  American  Marines.  Tokyo 
and  the  other  main  industrial  centers,  of 
Japan  rocked  under  bombs  from  super- 
fortresses. Okinawa  [oh'kee  nah'wuh], 
in  the  Ryukyu  [r’yoo'kyoo']  Islands,  was 
invaded  in  April.  Qff  the  shore  of  the 
island  a severe  blow  was  struck  at  the 
Japanese  navy. 

In  April  Japanese  morale  was  further 
shaken  by  the  announcement  that  Russia 
considered  her  five-year  nonaggression 
treaty  with  Japan  at  an  end. 

The  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
Meanwhile,  the  opening  of  the  Ledo- 
Burma  Road,  which  replaced  the  former 
Burma  Road,  was  making  it  possible  to 
increase  the  flow  of  materials  for  China. 
In  Burma,  forces  composed  of  British, 
Indians,  Chinese,  and  Americans  ad- 
vanced south  and  east.  In  May,  the  cap- 
ture of  Rangoon,  capital  of  Burma, 
marked  the  fast  approaching  end  of  any 
Japanese  survival  in  Burma. 
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Japan  was  attacked  from  all  sides.  By 

late  June  of  1945  Okinawa  had  become 
a huge  American  air  base  but  325  miles 
from  Japan  proper.  American  fleets  and 
British  war  vessels  shelled  military  ob- 
jectives on  Japan’s  main  islands.  Air 
raids  from  Saipan,  Okinawa,  and  China 
increased  and  Japan’s  factories,  railroads, 
and  highways  were  destroyed.  Her 
once  powerful  fleet  was  too  crippled  to 
fight.  Submarines,  surface  vessels,  and 
airplanes  cut  off  Japanese  cargo  ships 
and  troop  transports  from  Asia  and  out- 
lying islands.  Desperate  efforts  by  Ja- 
pan’s Kamikaze  or  suicide  pilots  to 
crash  their  explosive-laden  planes  on 
United  Nations  ships  could  not  check 
the  ring  of  might  that  came  ever  closer 
to  Japan. 

In  July,  President  Truman,  Prime 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  of  Britain  who 
had  replaced- Winston  Churchill,  Mar- 
shal Stalin,  and  leaders  of  some  other 
United  Nations  met  at  Potsdam  on  the 
outskirts  of  Berlin.  The  British,  Ameri- 
can, and  Chinese  leaders  issued  the  Pots- 
dam Declaration  demanding  Japan’s 
surrender.  Then  on  August  6th  an 
American  bomber  dropped  the  first 
atomic  bomb  on  Japan.  This  entirely 
new  weapon  wiped  out  more  than  half 
of  the  city  of  Hiroshima.  On  August 
9th  Russia  declared  war  on  Japan  and  a 
million  Russian  troops  poured  into  Jap- 
anese-held Manchuria.  That  same  day 
an  atomic  bomb  fell  on  Nagasaki. 

Japan  gave  up  on  August  14th  but  the 
official  surrender  occurred  September 
2nd.  American  forces  occupied  Japan’s 
main  islands.  In  China,  the  Philippines, 
Malaya,  and  on  many  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Japanese  forces  laid  down  their 
arms.  Emperor  Hirohito  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  throne  but  final  control  of 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  people  was  held 
by  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  Su- 


preme Allied  Commander.  Japan  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  lands  she  had 
seized  and  the  dream  of  Hideyoshi  (p. 
302) was  ended. 

The  Western  Front.  In  November 
1944,  General  Eisenhower  sent  onward 
the  British,  American,  and  French  ar- 
mies under  his  command.  The  offensive 
started  well.  Just  before  Christmas, 
however,  the  Germans  drove  a powerful 
thrust  into  Allied  lines  between  the 
Ruhr  and  the  Saar  valleys,  forcing  them 
back  in  a dangerous  bulge.  At  the  cost 
of  heavy  fighting  and  severe  losses,  the 
Allied  armies  hammered  at  the  bulge. 
Not  until  almost  two  months  later  had 
they  regained  the  ground  lost  to  the 
Germans  in  December. 

The  Eastern  Front.  Meanwhile  in 
Eastern  Europe  the  Russian  armies  con- 
tinued their  campaign  in  the  Balkans, 
and  in  January  captured  Budapest.  In 
the  same  month  they  broke  into  a series 
of  tremendous  drives  through  East  Prus- 
sia; through  Poland  into  Germany;  and 
on  from  Budapest  toward  Vienna.  By 
the  time  the  Western  Allied  armies  were 
ready  for  the  final  effort  of  the  war,  the 
Russian  armies  were  at  the  0‘der  River, 
at  one  place  only  about  30  miles  from 
Berlin. 

Teamwork.  In  February  1945,  while 
Russian  armies  threatened  Berlin  from 
the  East,  and  the  armies  of  the  Western 
Allies  were  preparing  to  move  from  the 
West,  the  leaders  of  three  great  Allies  — 
Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Roosevelt  — with 
their  foreign  ministers,  met  in  the  Rus- 
sian city  of  Yalta  on  the  Black  Sea.  At 
the  conference  the  Big  Three  planned 
for  the  final  stages  of  the  war  against 
Germany.  They  considered  also  prob- 
lems arising  in  liberated  countries,  in 
particular  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
Polish  Government  in  Exile  and  the 
Lublin  Government.  And  — of  major 
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importance  — the  three  leaders  planned 
for  a conference  of  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  to  prepare  the  charter  of 
a world  security  organization.  The  con- 
ference was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  San 
Francisco,  on  April  25, 1945. 

In  Mexico  City  in  February,  1945,  a 
movement  toward  postwar  co-opera- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  brought  about  the  “ Con- 
ference of  American  Republics  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace.”  At  the  confer- 
ence the  representatives  of  the  republics 
discussed  such  questions  as  their  rela- 
tions to  Argentina  — which  alone  of  the 
American  nations  had  not  declared  war 
on  the  Axis.  Other  problems  involved 
economic  and  political  relations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  after  the  war.  The 
harmonious  end  of  . the  conference,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  [chah- 
pool'tay  pek'],  promised  well  for  the 
participation  of  American  nations  in  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  And  finally, 
in  April,  Argentina  joined  the  rest  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  declaring  war 
against  the  Axis. 

The  conference  at  Yalta  was  the  last 
meeting  of  the  three  great  leaders  of  the 
United  Nations.  On  April  12,  1945, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  died  at 
Warm  Springs,  Georgia.  The  loss  of  his 
leadershipfin  war  and  toward  peace  was 
mourned  throughout  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  London  Parliament  adjourned; 
over  the  Kremlin  the  Soviet  flag  was 
bordered  with  black. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  who  succeeded 
Roosevelt  as  president,  reassured  his  na- 
tion and  its  allies  as  to  his  intention  to 
follow  Roosevelt’s  policies. 

The  final  thrust.  All  that  was  needed 
to  end  the  war  in  Europe,  Churchill  said 
in  the  winter  of  1945,  was  one  “ strong 
heave  ” on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  That 
strong  thrust  began  on  the  Western 


Front  at  the  end  of  February.  This 
tremendous  movement  of  armored  divi- 
sions, infantry,  airborne  troops,  and  ar- 
tillery, supported  by  air  armadas,  car- 
ried nine  armies  — Canadian,  British, 
American,  and  French  — across  the 
Rhine,  through  the  Netherlands  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  through  the  Ruhr  and 
Saar  valleys  toward  Berlin.  Trapping 
German  armies  and  capturing  great 
cities  — Cologne,  Bremen,  Frankfurt, 
Hanover  — Allied  armies  penetrated 
deep  into  Germany. 

The  Russians  meanwhile  were  ap- 
proaching Berlin  from  the  east;  in  the 
south  they  had  captured  Vienna  and 
were  moving  toward  the  Alpine  fortress 
where  the  Nazis  were  expected  to  at- 
tempt a desperate  final  defense. 

In  Italy,  where  the  Germans  had  been 
crowded  north  into  the  mountains,  the 
Allied  armies  stepped  up  their  offensive, 
capturing  Bologna  and  moving  into  the 
Po  Valley. 

Unconditional  surrender.  During 
March  and  April  the  Western  and  East- 
ern Fronts  had  been  moving  rapidly 
toward  each  other.  But  swift  as  their  ad- 
vance had  been,  it  was  suddenly  accel- 
erated at  the  end  of  April.  In  the  first 
eight  days  of  May,  the  machinery  of  the 
German  war  effort  broke  down.  In  these 
eight  days  Mussolini  was  shot  by  Italian 
Partisans  in  Northern  Italy;  Berlin  fell 
to  the  Russians;  the  death  of  Hitler  was 
announced;  German  armies  in  Italy, 
Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and 
Northern  Germany  surrendered;  and 
finally,  Hitler’s  successor,  Admiral 
Doenitz,  delivered  the  remaining  frag- 
ments of  German  power  to  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Allies  in  unconditional  sur- 
render. On  May  8,  1945,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  month  of  the  war,  V-E  Day  — 
the  day  of  victory  in  Europe  — was  a re- 
ality. Four  months  later  cartie  V-J  Day. 
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The  Surrender  of  Japan 

Representatives  of  the  United  Nations,  led  by  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  watched  the 
Japanese  officials  sign  the  articles  of  surrender  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  September  2,  1945. 


Modern  science  brought  many  changes 
in  the  technique  of  war.  You  will  recall 
that  World  War  I brought  widespread 
use  of  the  machine  gun  and  the  subma- 
rine, that  tanks  were  invented,  and  air- 
planes came  into  use.  Cannon  became  far 
more  destructive,  and  poison  gas  was 
introduced.  World  War  II,  however,  not 
only  made  wider  use  of  such  weapons, 
but  improved  their  efficiency.  New  de- 
vices and  techniques  were  used. 

World  War  II  was  featured  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  ground  troops  trav- 
eling in  various  kinds  of  armored  vehi- 
cles. These  mechanized  forces  were  sup- 
ported by  convoys  of  specially  designed 
motor  trucks,  carrying  equipment  and 
supplies.  Columns  of  these  fast-moving 
units  sometimes  traveled  30  or  more 
miles  in  a day. 

The  fire  power  of  the  individual  sol- 
dier was  greatly  increased.  “ Tommy- 


guns”  were  carried  by  many.  Light 
automatic  weapons  like  the  Bren,  added 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  infantry  pla- 
toon as  a striking  force. 

Battles  between  opposing  squadrons 
of  tanks  became  common.  These  tanks 
varied  in  size  and  fire  power.  There  were 
small  tanks  that  could  be  carried  in 
planes  or  gliders.  Others  weighed  as 
much  as  60  tons;  they  could  travel  at  25 
miles  an  hour  and  were  equipped  with 
the  powerful  “ 75  mm  ” guns  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  even  larger  cannon. 
Tank  destroyers  were  developed,  too. 
These  were  heavily  armored  vehicles 
carrying  heavier  cannon.  Some  Ameri- 
can tank  destroyers  could  travel  at  a 
speed  of  55  miles  an  hour. 

The  cannon  of  both  tanks  and  destroy- 
ers were  equipped  with  stabilizers  and 
other  electrically  operated  controls. 
These  enabled  a high  degree  of  accuracy 
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of  aim  even  if  the  vehicle  were  travel- 
ing over  rough  ground  at  high  speed. 
Rocket  guns  came  into  use,  too.  These 
became  very  effective  against  tanks. 
Planes  were  equipped  with  rocket-firing 
devices.  Rockets  were  also  fired  by 
ground  troops.  The  famed  American 
“ bazooka,”  readily  handled  by  two  men, 
came  into  wide  use. 

Even  more  spectacular  than  tanks 
were  the  air  fleets.  Planes  were  used  for 
many  purposes.  Low-flying  ships  sup- 
ported ground  troops,  flying  immedi- 
ately ahead  of  the  advancing  troops,  to 
bomb  and  machine-gun  opposing  forces. 
Control  of  the  air  became  essential. 
Without  it,  ground  troops  became  al- 
most helpless  targets.  Huge  fleets  of 
armed  bombers,  guarded  by  long-range 
fighter  planes,  raided  enemy  airfields, 
shipyards,  munition’s  dumps,  and  indus- 
trial centers.  Raids  by  a thousand  or 
more  planes  were  frequent,  beginning  in 
1942.  Such  cities  as  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Berlin  received  poundings  far 
greater  than  those  given  to  London  by 
the  German  air  force  earlier  in  the  war. 
Antiaircraft  guns  and  ammunition  were 
greatly  improved.  Electronic  devices  au- 
tomatically plotted  the  aiming  and  the 
firing  of  the  guns. 

By  means  of  an  intricate  electrical  de- 
vice, radar  [ray'dahr],  that  sends  radio 
waves,  it  became  possible  to  figure  the 
position  of  invisible  aircraft  and  ships, 
and  to  determine  their  speed  and  direc- 
tion. Radar  likewise  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  helping  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  Hitler’s  “ wolfpacks  ” of  sub- 
marines. This,  together  with  greatly 
improved  depth-bombs,  ship-based  air- 
planes, land-based  blimps,  and  sturdy 
escort  vessels,  protected  the  convoys 
crossing  the  seas. 

As  the  war  went  on,  the  range  and 
speed  of  fighter  and  bombing  planes  in- 


creased. Bomb  capacity,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  size  and  destructive  force  of  the 
bomb  itself,  more  than  doubled.  The 
bombsights  gave  astonishing  accuracy. 
The  American  air  forces,  in  particular, 
developed  precision  bombing. 

Jet-propulsion  airplanes  were  devel- 
oped, too.  Instead  of  being  pulled 
through  the  air  by  propellers,  these 
“ jet  ” planes  were  pushed  by  a column 
of  air  forced  out  of  the  tail  by  means  of 
a compression  engine.  Then  there  were 
the  “ robot-planes,”  or  “ robombs,”  sent 
against  London  in  1944  by  the  Nazis. 
These  were  something  like  rockets. 
They  were  launched  from  apparatus  on 
the  French  coast.  The  robot  planes  were 
actually  flying  bombs.  Although  they 
were  very  inaccurate,  they  did  much 
damage  and  took  many  lives  in  and  near 
London  in  1944.  The  Allies  also  devel- 
oped robot  bombs. 

You  have  read  that  two  atomic  bombs 
fell  on  Japan  as  the  war  neared  its  close. 
Atomic  bombs  were  a war  secret  devel- 
oped by  British,  American,  and  Cana- 
dian scientists  at  a cost  of  $2,000,000,000. 
An  atomic  bomb  is  thousands  of  times 
more  powerful  than  an  equal  amount 
of  any  other  explosive.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  atomic  energy  will  be  devoted  to 
constructive  or  destructive  ends  by  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Control  of  atomic 
energy  provides  a revolutionary  source 
of  power. 

Airplanes  in  World  War  II  were  also 
used  to  transport  large  bodies  of  care- 
fully trained  “ paratroops.”  These  landed 
behind  enemy  lines.  They  seized  key  air- 
ports and  communications  centers,  and 
added  immeasurably  to  the  striking 
power  of  ground  troops.  By  mid-1944,  a 
fully  equipped  army  of  United  Nations 
paratroops  played  its  part. in  the  war  in 
Western  Europe. 

To  put  troops  ashore  in  France  or  in 
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the  Pacific  areas  required  special  equip- 
ment and  training.  Therefore,  types  of 
landing  craft  hitherto  undreamed  of 
were  built.  These  were  able  to  approach 
close  to  shore.  Watertight,  hinged  door- 
ways were  dropped  to  provide  ramps  or 
bridges  to  the  shore  for  troops  and  mech- 
anized equipment. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  of 
the  advances  in  medical  and  other  sci- 
ences that  were  intended  to  preserve,  not 
to  destroy.  In  World  War  II,  the  propor- 
tion of  wounded  men  who  recovered 
was  amazingly  high,  as  compared  to 
earlier  wars.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  this  record.  Sulfa  drugs  and  penicil- 
lin [pen'i  siT’n]  checked  infection.  The 
speed,  wherein  transport  planes  played 
a part,  with  which  the  wounded  were 
transported  made  early  treatment  possi- 
ble. Surgeons  often  operated  in  flight. 

The  wide  use  of  whole  blood  and 
blood  plasma  for  transfusions  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  wounded  men. 
Plasma,  the  dried  remainder  after  the 
red  and  white  corpuscles  have  been  re- 
moved, “ performed  miracles,”  accord- 
ing to  an  outstanding  authority.  “ Nine- 
ty-seven per  cent  of  the  men  who  re- 
ceived it  on  the  battlefields  are  kept  alive 
until  they  reach  some  hospital  behind 
the  lines.” 

Other  drugs  also  were  developed  or 
improved  to  meet  the  needs  of  war. 
Plastic  surgery,  which  had  been  im- 
proved during  World  War  I,  was  greatly 
advanced.  It  was  particularly  necessary 
in  treating  those  suffering  from  burns 
and  saved  many  from  permanent,  dis- 
figuring scars. 

Civilian  life  was  greatly  affected  by 
World  War  II.  In  the  occupied  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  particularly  in  Poland 
and  in  Greece,  millions  of  people  suf- 
fered terribly  from  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, the  partners  of  war.  In  England, 


German  air  raids  and  robot  bombs  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  homes.  Many  fami- 
lies lost  all  of  their  possessions.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  killed  or  wounded 
by  bomb  fragments,  by  the  terrific  air 
blast  of  the  exploding  bomb,  or  by  frag- 
ments of  flying  debris.  Others  were 
killed  or  injured  by  fires  set  by  incendi- 
ary bombs.  Moreover,  the  “ blackouts  ” 
contributed  to  accidents. 

As  was  described,  in  the  occupied 
countries  many  able-bodied  men, 
women,  and  sometimes  children,  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  work 
in  Germany  producing  supplies  for  Hit- 
ler’s war  machine.  Such  slave-like  work- 
ers totaled  several  million  people.  This 
forced  labor  scattered  families.  Many 
parents  were  separated  from  their  chil- 
dren and  never  saw  them  again. 

Governments  in  many  of  the  nations 
at  war  set  up  what  amounted  to  dicta- 
torships if  they  were  not  already  ruled 
by  dictators.  In  many  countries,  men 
and  women  were  drafted  to  work  in  the 
fields  or  factories  just  as  men  were 
drafted  to  fight.  Rigid  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  amounts  of  food,  fuel, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  many  other  items 
that  a person  might  want.  Rationing  be- 
came common  on  such  things  even  here 
in  North  America,  where  the  effects  of 
the  war  were  felt  far  less  than  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Europe.  Taxes  soared.  “Ceil- 
ings ” were  placed  on  almost  all  kinds  of 
civilian  goods  in  an  effort  to  keep  living 
costs  down.  These  costs,  however,  tended 
to  rise  sharply  in  Canada.  There  were 
many  volunteer  civilian  organizations. 
Older  men  and  younger  women  organ- 
ized civilian  defense  units.  They  served 
as  auxiliary  firemen,  air-raid  wardens, 
Red  Cross  workers,  hospital  attendants, 
and  in  many  other  necessary  jobs  for 
which  they  got  no  pay.  In  short,  civilians 
played  their  part  in  World  War  II. 
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Qhapter  5 ~ The  Problem  of  Permanent  Peace 


Whither  civilization?  Much  has  been 
said  earlier  in  these  pages  about  the  past. 
The  great  question  before  us  now  is, 
“ Whither  civilization  ? ” In  other  words, 
after  the  aggressor  nations  have  been 
checked,  will  ways  and  means  be  found 
so  that  . . all  men  in  all  the  lands  may 
live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear 
and  want.  . . .”?  You  will  remember 
that  the  world  asked  this  same  question 
as  the  peacemakers  gathered  in  Paris 
at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  You  will 
remember  how  badly  they  failed  in  mak- 
ing a peace  that  was  to  last.  The  Allies 
“ won  the  war  but  lost  the  peace.”  Be- 
tween 1919  and  1939,  as  you  have  learned, 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
adopted  comparatively  feeble  and  con- 
flicting policies  toward  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Japan.  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  could  not  seem  to  present 
a firm,  united  front  when  the  aggressor 
nations  first  adopted  their  program  of 
force.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
United  Nations  from  losing  the  peace  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II  ? What  can  be 
done  on  the  one  hand  to  check  the  forces 
of  selfish  nationalism  and  imperialism, 
and  to  promote  international  good  will 
and  co-operation? 

Misunderstanding  and  fear  create  ri- 
valries between  peoples.  When  war  de- 
stroys the  peaceful  relations  between  two 
nations,  their  people  often  believe  each 
other  to  be  cruel  and  inhuman.  Unfor- 
tunately some  nations,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  people  in  them,  have  demonstrated 
great  cruelty  and  barbarity.  Probably  the 
people  of  one  country  rarely  understand 
or  appreciate  its  neighbors.  They  are 
too  ready  to  believe  the  worst.  Means 


must  be  found  to  overcome  the  notion 
that  some  nations  and  some  peoples  are 
superior  and  therefore  should  rule  all 
others.  World  friendship,  however,  can- 
not be  brought  about  unless  the  con- 
ditions that  cause  insecurity  and  fear 
among  nations  are  removed.  This  is 
more  than  a matter  of  providing  eco- 
nomic security  for  all  people.  World 
friendship  also  requires  that  all  people 
be  educated  to  understand  the  problems 
of  one  another.  Steps  toward  such  an 
educational  program  had  already  been 
taken  by  a group  of  United  Nations  edu- 
cators in  1943. 

United  Nations  statesmen  outlined  a 
program  for  international  security.  If 

you  will  turn  to  the  table  containing  a 
list  of  eight  points  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, on  page  3 8 8,  you  will  find  there  a 
broad  program  for  international  secu- 
rity. Thirty-three  nations  have  given  the 
Atlantic  Charter  their  approval  as  their 
peace  aims.  The  United  Nations,  more- 
over, have  taken  further  steps  designed 
to  help  solve  many  of  the  world’s  post- 
war problems.  In  1943,  for  example,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  was  set  up  with  the 
approval  of  forty-four  nations.  This  or- 
ganization was  to  find  means  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  and  new  homes  for  the 
suffering  peoples  of  war-torn  areas.  In 
1944,  a conference  of  bankers  and  other 
financial  authorities  was  held  to  plan  for 
the  making  of  loans  between  nations, 
and  for  adjusting  the  flow  of  gold  in  in- 
ternational trade.  The  United  States  and 
Britain  drew  up  an  agreement  to  assure 
a fair  distribution  of  petroleum  resources 
after  the  war.  The  agreement  stated  that 
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V.  S.  Navy 


Bikini  Test 

This  picture,  taken  from  a distance  of  several  miles,  shows  the  huge  mushroom  of  the 
Bikini  Atom  Bomb.  Note  the  dwarfed  size  of  the  battle  wagons. 


other  nations  could  participate  in  this 
plan  and  obtain  a fair  share  of  oil. 

Late  in  October,  1943,  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia,  the  “ big 
three  ” of  the  United  Nations,  took  steps 
to  put  teeth  into  the  last  point  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  These  three  powers  agreed 
to  co-operate  for  the  “ maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  after  the  war.”  What 
kind  of  organization  they  would  create 
for  this  purpose  remained  to  be  seen. 
One  thing,  at  least,  was  apparent.  The 
aggressor  nations  would  be  disarmed 
and  the  victors  would  see  to  it  that  pow- 
erful forces  would  be  kept  ready  to  pre- 
serve world  peace.  Maintenance  of  peace 
by  armed  might  alone,  however,  would 
not  be  the  answer  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  world  after  World  War  II 
was  ended.  Ways  to  assure  security  for 
all  nations,  victor  and  vanquished  alike, 
must  be  found.  These  problems  were 
discussed  by  representatives  of  the 


United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  confer- 
ences in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944.  The  representatives  of  these 
countries,  however,  had  no  power  to  take 
official  action  for  their  governments.  In- 
stead, the  representatives  reported  the 
recommendations  to  their  governments 
for  such  action  as  the  governments 
wished  to  take.  At  San  Francisco  on 
April  25,  1945,  representatives  of  46  of 
the  47  United  Nations  met  to  carry  fur- 
ther the  proposals  made  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  to  do  the  actual  work  of  form- 
ing a world  security  organization.  That 
the  United  States  must  take  a lead  in  the 
settlement  of  these  vast  and  complicated 
problems  was  clear. 

On  November  9,  1945  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  had  been  drawn  up 
at  San  Francisco  was  ratified  by  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons.  More 
than  50  nations  are  now  members  of 
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the  United  Nations.  The  chart  on  the 
opposite  page  shows  you  that  a complete 
organization  is  being  developed  to 
handle  the  problems  of  peace  in  this 
atomic  age.  The  Preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  states  its  purpose: 

We,  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations, 

Determined  to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice 
in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow 
to  mankind,  and 

To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  value  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small, 
and 

To  establish  conditions  under  which  jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained,  and 

To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom,  and,  for 
these  ends, 

To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors, 
and 

To  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and 

To  accept  principles  and  to  institute 
methods  to  insure  that  armed  force  shall 
not  be  used;  save  in  the  common  interest, 
and 

To  employ  international  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  all  peoples,  through  our 
representatives  assembled  at  San  Francisco, 
agree  to  this  charter. 

Only  too  soon  you  and  your  generation 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  You  will  in- 
herit a civilization  that  has  made  great 
advances  since  the  days  of  Early  Men. 


Despite  this  progress,  it  is  a world  which 
twice  in  this  century  has  drenched  the 
earth  with  the  blood  of  two  world  wars. 
Even  now  the  clouds  of  misunderstand- 
ing hang  darkly  over  the  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  and  hover  over  the 
peace-conference  tables.  Recently  a new 
and  terrible  hazard  has  been  added  — 
the  atomic  bomb.  The  question  you  face 
is:  Can  man  control  the  machines  of 
science  or  will  civilization  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed ? 

The  world  is  by  no  means  at  peace. 
Democratic-  ideas  and  aims  conflict 
with  those  of  the  Communists.  Some 
peace  treaties  have  not  been  completed. 
Millions  are  homeless,  hungry,  and  hope- 
less. 

The  United  Nations  was  formed  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  war  and  peace  with 
intelligence  and  co-operation.  It  depends 
for  its  effectiveness  upon  how  well  its 
members  work  together.  One  of  the  im- 
portant related  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  is  UNESCO  (United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization).  Its  purpose  is  to 
further  understanding  between  nations 
by  means  of  education.  That  is  the  long 
but  sure  way  to  world  peace.  UNESCO 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Paris  in 
November,  1946.  The  prescription  for  a 
lasting  peace  is  contained  in  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  UNESCO:  • 

“ Since  war  begins  in  the  minds  of 
men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the 
defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed.” 


1914 


1915 

1916 


1917 

1918 


1939 

1940 


I94I 


1942 


1943 

1944 


1945 


Timetable  of  World  War  I 


( This  Timetable  and  the  one  for  World  War  II  are  not  intended  to  be  learned .) 


June  23. 

July  28. 
August  1. 
August  3. 
August  4. 
August  23. 
September  26. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  assassinated  at  Sarajevo,  Serbia 
Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on  Serbia 
Germany  declared  war  on  Russia 

Germany  declared  war  on  France;  German  troops  entered  Belgium 

Britain  declared  war  on  Germany 

Japan  declared  war  on  Germany 

Germans  stopped  at  first  battle  of  the  Marne 

April  22. 

May  7. 

September  25. 

Canadians  checked  German  drive  at  Ypres 

Lusitania  sunk  by  submarine 

Allies  launched  offensives  on  Western  Front 

February  21. 
May  31. 

July  1. 

German  attack  on  Verdun  began 

Naval  battle  of  Jutland  won  by  British  fleet 

The  battle  of  the  Somme  began 

April  6. 

April  9. 
December  15. 

The  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany 
Allies  opened  attacks  on  the  Hindenburg  Line 
Russians  accepted  German  armistice  terms 

March  21. 

July  18. 
September  26. 
November  11. 

Germans  began  large-scale  offensive  on  Western  Front 
Allied  offensive  began  with  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
French  and  American  troops  attacked  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
Germany  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Allied  Armistice 

Timetable  of  World  War  II 

September  1. 
September  3. 

German  invasion  of  Poland  began 

Britain  and  France  declared  war  on  Germany 

May  10. 
June  10. 
June  17. 

Germany  invaded  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France 
Italy  declared  war  on  France  and  Britain 
End  of  the  Battle  of  France:  France  surrendered 

June  22. 
December  7. 
December  8. 
December  11. 

German  invasion  of  Russia 

Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  Philippine  Islands 

United  States  declared  war  on  Japan 

Germany  and  Italy  declared  war  on  the  United  Stages 

January  2. 
May  13. 

June  7. 
August  7. 
November  2. 
November  8. 

Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  signed 

Japanese  forces  took  Corregidor 

Japanese  fleet  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Midway 

Battle  of  Solomons  began  on  Guadalcanal 

Axis  forces  defeated  at  El  Alamein 

American  and  British  forces  landed  in  North  Africa 

February  2. 
September  3. 

German  retreat  from  Stalingrad  began 
Italy  surrendered 

January  29. 
June  6. 

August  21. 
October  20. 
November  23. 

United  States  forces  invaded  the  Marshall  Islands 
D-Day:  United  Nations  forces  landed  in  northern  France 
United  Nations  Conference  convened  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
United  States  forces  landed  on  Leyte  in  the  Philippines 
United  States  bombers  began  attacks  on  Japan  from  Saipan  ' 

January  12. 
January  18. 
February  5. 
March  7. 
April  25. 

May  8. 

June  21. 
August  6. 
August  9. 
September  2. 

Russian  advance  on  Germany  from  the  east  was  renewed 
Germans  were  checked  in  the  “ Battle  of  the  Bulge  ” 
Manila  was  occupied  by  United  States  forces 
United  States  forces  crossed  the  Rhine  River 
San  Francisco  Conference  of  United  Nations  was  opened 
V-E  Day:  The  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany 
United  States  forces  completed  conquest  of  Okinawa 
•The  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Japan 
Russia  entered  the  war  against  Japan 
V-J  Day:  Japan  signed  the  articles  of  surrender 

From  World  War  I to  World  War  II 


Over  the  past  eight  hundred  years  many  factors  have  promoted  nationalism 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  struggles  of  early  people  for  security;  religious 
beliefs;  wars;  the  growth  of  the  middle  class;  the  search  for  foreign  markets  stimu- 
lated by  the  Industrial  Revolution  — these  were  some  of  the  main  nationalistic 
forces.  The  search  for  foreign  markets  led  to  imperialism,  which  caused  tensions 
and  mistrust  among  the  great  imperialistic  powers. 

In  1914  the  tensions  in  Europe  culminated  in  World  War  I.  Austria’s  attempt 
to  punish  Serbia  for  the  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  wife  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  conflict  in  which  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 
fought  against  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Serbia,  Japan,  Russia,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States.  This  war  dragged  through  four  grim  years  of  trench  warfare  and  submarine 
warfare,  of  sea  blockade  by  Britain’s  navy.  The  weight  of  the  United  States,  thrown 
into  the  war  after  1917,  compensated  for  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  and  the  separate 
peace  made  with  Germany  by  Russia’s  revolutionary  government.  In  1918,  after  a 
revolutionary  movement  in  Germany,  the  war  ended. 

Hope  for  a lasting  peace  settlement  was  buoyed  by  the  fight  to  create  a 
League  of  Nations.  The  League  was  established;  a period  of  prosperity  seemed 
on  the  way.  But  there  was  little  international  co-operation.  Difficulties  in  foreign 
trade  often  caused  by  high  tariffs  led  to  monetary  troubles  within  the  nations.  Two 
hostile  new  theories  of  government  grew  in  Europe  — Fascism,  or  Nazism,  and 
Communism.  The  economic  depression  of  1929  strengthened  the  side  of  the  dicta- 
tors in  chaotic  countries  in  Europe.  International  agreements  lost  their  force.  Hitler 
as  ruler  of  Nazi  Germany  was  able  to  break  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Germany 
was  rearmed.  No  nation  or  group  of  nations  opposed  Hitler’s  annexation  of  Austria, 
or  his  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  1939  Hitler  made  new  demands  upon 
Poland.  Poland,  backed  by  France  and  England,  fought  rather  than  yield;  but  was 
crushed.  Before  World  War  II  was  a year  old,  the  Nazis,  reinforced  by  the  Italians, 
had  put  out  of  the  war  all  their  opponents  except  Britain.  Britain’s  air  force  alone 
held  off  the  enemy.  Lend-Lease  aid  from  the  United  States  began  to  reinforce  Great 
Britain.  The  use  of  radar  devices  aided  the  British  aerial  and  submarine  warfare. 
In  1941  Russia  and  the  United  States  were  drawn  into  the  war.  The  Pacific  had 
become  the  second  main  area  of  war.  Japan’s  early  victories  mounted. 

The  Nazis  fought  a devastating  submarine  war  against  supply  lines  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  seas,  and  at  last  overran  the  Balkans. 
But  Russian  counterattacks  and  sustained  offensives;  the  United  Nations  victories 
in  North  Africa  and  Italy;  the  United  States  victories  against  Japan  in  the  Pacific; 
and  Allied  bombing  of  Nazi  industrial  centers  finally  led  to  “ D-day  ” and  to  the 
promise  of  victory  for  the  United  Nations  in  both  hemispheres.  The  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  policies  reached  at  conferences  at  Tehran  and  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  gave 
promise  at  least,  that  the  United  Nations  might  remain  united,  and,  by  their  union, 
keep  another  peace  from  being  fumbled. 
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SELF-TEST 

Review  the  Story  of  the  Modern  World  by  completing  the  following  statements : 

I.  As  a result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  modern  nations  searched  for  foreign 

for  their  manufactures,  and  foreign as  sources  of  raw  materials.  The  two 

forces  of  nationalism  and led  to  rivalries  and  to  an  increase  in  the  manufac- 

ture of  — — . 

II.  The  immediate  cause  of  World  War  I was  the of  the  Austrian 

. The  national  ambition  of  the peoples  in  the  Balkans  was  an  underlying 

cause.  The  early  years  of  this  war  were  marked  by  fighting  in  the of  the  West- 
ern Front,  and  by  the  British at  sea.  Submarine  warfare  was  one  of  the  causes 

for  the  entrance  of  the into  the  war  in  1917.  In  the  same  year, was  forced 

out  of  the  war.  The  next  year signed  an , which  ended  the  war.  The 

Treaty  of brought  new into  existence  in  Europe.  Some  of  them  had  been 

part  of  the Empire.  The  Treaty  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a . 

III.  In  the  years  following  World  War  I many  nations  established  trade  regu- 
lations, or , to  protect  their  own  . In  addition  to  trade  barriers  between 

nations,  sharp  differences  in  forms  of  government  emerged.  Government  took  the 

form  of in  Italy,  of in  Germany,  and  of in  Russia.  Aggressor  riations 

began  a series  of  conquests.  Italy  conquered ; Japan  began  a new  invasion  of 

; Hitler  annexed and  gained  control  of . The  final  aggression  which 

started  World  War  II  was  Hitler’s  invasion  of . 

IV.  By  the  summer  of  1940,  Hitler  had  beaten  down  all  his  opponents  except 

. The  war  spread  into  the  Pacific  when  the attacked  the 

at . Meanwhile,  the  Battle  of was  being  waged  in  eastern  Europe. 

And  at  sea  the  Battle  of  the was  fought  against  the  German . After  the 

United  Nations  had  cleared  the  enemy  from  North  Africa,  they  invaded  Sicily  and 

. Finally,  on , the  Allied  invasion  of  France  began.  In  the  Pacific  the  United 

States  had  captured  strategic  islands  from  Japan;  in  the  fall  of  1944  she  was  ready 

to  begin  a campaign  to  retake  the Islands.  Leaders  of  the  United  Nations  had 

held  important  conferences  at , , and . And  at , near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  representatives  of  the , , ■,  and discussed 

the  problem  of  winning  a lasting  peace. 

INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 
Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Draw  a time  line  showing  the  main  events  in  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
intense  nationalism  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  Use  dates,  and  names  of  men 
and  events. 

2.  Construct  a tree  chart  showing  that  the  roofs  of  either  World  War  I or 
World  War  II  extend  back  many  years.  Label  the  fruits  of  the  tree  with  some  of 
the  many  miseries  and  losses  brought  to  the  world  by  war. 

3.  Draw  an  original  cartoon  that  dramatizes  the  cost  of  war. 
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T opics  for  T al\s 

1.  “ Empire  builders.”  Prepare  a talk  about  some  of  the  well-known  men  who 
have  helped  to  build  empires,  for  example,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Disraeli,  Bismarck.  For 
“ Rhodes,”  consult  “ Rhodesia,  Hobby  and  Hope  of  Cecil  Rhodes,”  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  September,  1944.  See  Disraeli,  by  Andre  Maurois;  or  “ Bismarck  ” 
in  Men  of  Power,  by  Albert  Carr. 

2.  “ The  awkward  peace.”  The  Peace  of  Versailles  has  frequently  been  blamed 
for  much  of  the  tension  and  controversy  that  troubled  the  world  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  Prepare  a talk  about  the  most  disturbing  tensions  and  in- 
equalities left  unsolved  by  the  Versailles  peace.  See  Windows  on  the  World,  by 
Kenneth  Gould;  The  Peace  That  Failed  (Headline  Books),  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 

3.  “ The  world  of  tomorrow.”  Prepare  a talk  about  the  effect  of  wartime  inven- 
tions and  improvements  on  life  in  the  postwar  period.  Consult  Miracles  Ahead,  by 
N.  V.  Carlisle  and  F.  B.  Latham.  See  also  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  p.  78,  “ The 
Airplane  and  Tomorrow’s  World,”  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York,  10  cents. 

4 “ Animals  go  to  war.”  Prepare  a report  on  the  use  of  animals  in  modern 
war.  See  Animal  Reveille,  by  Richard  Dempewolff. 

5.  “ The  Atlantic  Charter.”  Prepare  a talk  about  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Is  it 
a workable  and  just  foundation  for  peace?  Would  you  add  any  other  provisions  to 
the  charter  ? What  changes  would  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  bring  about  in  the 
totalitarian  states?  Compare  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Fourteen  Points  as 
workable  platforms  for  world  peace. 

6.  “ The  minority  problem.”  Plan  a discussion  of  the  minority  problem  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  disputes  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  Did  the  Peace 
of  Versailles  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  some  of  these  disputes?  To  what  extent 
was  the  minority  problem  a cause  of  World  War  II  ? How  do  you  think  this  problem 
can  be  most  justly  handled?  See  Human  Dynamite  (Headline  Books),  published 
by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

7.  “ An  exciting  book  about  life  in  wartime.”  Read  and  review  for  the  class 
one  of  the  books  of  fiction  or  personal  experience  listed  on  page  809. 


Questions  for  Round-Table  Discussion 

1.  What  ten  inventions  or  advances  in  science,  government,  or  the  fine  arts 
have  been  the  most  influential  for  the  good  of  mankind? 

2.  What  five  forces  or  inventions  have  been  most  influential  in  preventing  man- 
kind from  achieving  a world  of  security  and  equal  opportunity? 

3.  Are  the  people  of  all  countries  fundamentally  the  same,  and  do  they  all  strive 
toward  the  same  goal  ? 

4.  What  were  the  chief  drawbacks  to  effective  action  by  the  League  of  Nations  ? 

5.  Does  the  Atlantic  Charter  provide  a more  workable  basis  for  world  peace 
than  did  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points? 

6.  Is  free  trade  the  best  preventive  against  war  ? 
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7.  Should  all  munitions  and  armaments  manufacturers  be  controlled  by  a world 
organization  for  the  prevention  of  war  ? 

Candidates  for  Your  Album  of  Famous  People 

Winston  Churchill,  Premier  Clemenceau,  General  de  Gaulle,  General  Eisen- 
hower, David  Lloyd  George,  General  MacArthur,  General  Pershing,  Admiral 
Nimitz,  Field  Marshal  Rommel,  President  Roosevelt,  Joseph  Stalin,  President 
Wilson. 

Assignments  for  the  Roving  Reporter 

1.  The  reporter  writes  an  article  for  a popular  magazine  about  the  Big  Four 
at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  See  Modern  Short  Biographies  and  Auto- 
biographies, by  Marston  Balch. 

2.  The  reporter  interviews  one  of  the  Allied  leaders  of  World  War  II,  and 
writes  an  article  giving  his  impressions  of  the  leader,  and  descriptive  and  biographi- 
cal details  about  him.  See  Inside  Europe,  by  John  Gunther;  One  World,  by  Wendell 
Willkie. 

3.  The  reporter  sends  his  paper  a dispatch  about  one  of  the  most  exciting  events 
of  the  war  years:  the  armistice,  1918;  Pearl  Harbor,  1941;  the  fall  of  Mussolini,  1944; 
“ D-Day,”  1944;  attempted  assassination  of  Hitler,  1944. 

4.  The  reporter  writes  an  article  for  a popular  magazine  contrasting  the  varied 
nationalities  that  live  peacefully  and  constructively  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
discontented  minority  groups  in  European  countries.  See  Our  Foreign-Born  Citi- 
zens, by  Annie  Beard;  Human  Dynamite  (Headline  Books),  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 

5.  The  reporter  investigates  some  of  the  great  advances  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery; blood  plasma,  “ sulfa  ” drugs,  penicillin,  plastic  surgery,  artificial  limbs,  ata- 
brine,  chemical  therapy.  See  Miracles  Ahead,  by  N.  V.  Carlisle  and  F.  B.  Latham. 

INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  WORLD  WAR  I 
AND  WORLD  WAR  II 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  See  names  of  nations,  and  Index. 

Curie,  Eve.  Journey  Among  Warriors.  “ Nobody,  nobody  I had  seen  on  the  battle- 
fields wanted  to  go  back  to  the  past.” 

Gould,  Kenneth.  Windows  on  the  World.  The  problems  and  controversies  of  mod- 
ern times  — communism,  imperialism,  industrial  control  and  organization,  co- 
operation, socialism,  corporations,  fascism  — all  are  simply  explained  as  a 
background  for  understanding  the  modern  world. 

Gunther,  John.  Inside  Europe.  A vigorous  and  vivid  political  guide  to  Europe 
through  personality  portraits  of  the  dictators,  and  analysis  of  social  movements 
and  political  intrigues. 

Inside  Asia.  This  comprehensive  story  of  Asia  pictures  outstanding  persons, 

and  the  new  forces  and  movements  that  are  stirring  Oriental  peoples. 

Hoover,  Herbert  C.,  and  Gibson,  Hugh.  Problems  of  Lasting  Peace.  Two  famous 
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men  write  of  the  forces  that  make  for  peace  and  war,  and  of  some  of  the  attempts 
at  peace  throughout  history. 

Horrabin,  James  F.  Atlas  of  Current  Affairs.  Helpful,  simple  sketch  maps  show 
changes  in  frontiers,  areas  of  conflicting  interests,  and  the  expansion  of  empire. 

Liddell  Hart,  Basil.  The  War  in  Outline.  A condensed,  but  clear  and  readable 
account  of  World  War  I. 

Lippmann,  Walter.  United  States  War  Aims.  The  United  States  must  accept  its 
responsibilities  as  the  center  of  the  Western  world  if  we  are  to  secure  a last- 
ing peace. 

Millis,  Walter.  Why  Europe  Eights.  An  interpretation  of  events  and  forces  which 
led  from  one  great  war  in  Europe  to  another. 

Stallings,  Laurence.  The  First  World  War.  A fascinating  photographic  history  of 
the  drama,  destruction,  and  futility  of  World  War  I. 

Wallace,  Henry  A.  The  Century  of  the  Common  Man.  “ We  of  the  United  States 
who  now  have  the  greatest  opportunity  that  ever  came  to  any  people  do  not 
wish  to  impose  on  any  other  race  or  to  thrust  our  money  or  technical  experts 
or  ways  of  thought  on  those  who  do  not  desire  them.” 

Welles,  Sumner.  The  Time  for  Decision.  “ Our  policy  should  aim  to  prevent,  by 
means  of  international  agreements,  the  recurrence  of  the  monopolistic  practices 
which  existed  in  the  period  between  the  wars.” 

Willkie,  Wendell.  One  World.  “ Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  world 
today  is  the  awakening  that  is  going  on  in  the  East.” 

The  World  Boo\  Encyclopedia.  Articles  on  World  War,  and  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual nations. 


Boo\s  of  Fiction  and  Personal  Narrative 

Hall,  James  Norman.  High  Adventure. 

Heide,  Dirk  van  der.  My  Sister  and  I. 

Kantor,  Mackinlay.  Happy  Land. 

Macinnes,  Helen.  Assignment  in  Brittany. 

Nordhoff  and  Hall.  Falcons  of  France. 

Pyle,  Ernie.  Here  Is  Your  War. 

Brave  Men. 

Remarque,  Erich  Maria.  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front . 

Ronald,  James.  Old  Soldiers  Never  Die. 

Shiber,  Etta.  Paris-U  nder ground . 

Shute,  Nevil.  Pied  Piper. 

Tregaskis,  Richard.  Guadalcanal  Diary. 

See  also  recent  files  or  current  issues  of  such  magazines  as  Scholastic,  Time, 
American  Observer;  and  the  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  published  by  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee;  Headline  Bool{s,  published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
and  distributed  by  Silver  Burdett  Company;  World  Affairs  Pamphlets,  published 
by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 


Appendix 

W hat  zJWaps  ¥ ell  Y ou 

The  first  maps  made  by  man  were  probably  rude  drawings  scratched  in  the  earth  with  a stick,  in 
order  to  show  a hunter  or  traveler  how  to  get  from  one  place  to  another.  The  earliest  maps  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  charts  of  sections  of  Mediterranean  coastline,  showing  harbors,  inlets,  rivers,  and 
a few  important  trading  towns.  These  charts  were  cut  on  small  pieces  of  flat  stone  which  could  be  carried 
easily. 

As  civilized  men  began  to  travel  over  more  of  the  earth’s  surface,  it  became  impossible  for  them 
to  make  a map  of  the  known  world  which  would  be  reasonably  accurate  in  every  way,  even  though 
their  skill  in  map  making  had  increased.  The  reason  for  their  difficulty  is:  The  earth  is  a sphere,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  accurately  represented  in  every  respect  on  a flat  map. 

If  you  want  to  see  just  what  kind  of  problem  the  map  maker  faces  when  he  tries  to  make  a flat 
map  of  the  world,  you  can  take  a globe,  a tangerine,  a small  paring  knife,  and  a fountain  pen  and  find 
out  for  yourself.  First  draw  the  outlines  of  the  continents  on  the  tangerine  with- your  fountain  pen, 
using  the  globe  as  a guide.  (You  can  do  this  easily  with  a tangerine  because  the  peeling  of  the  tangerine 
is  fairly  dry.  The  peeling  of  an  orange  is  too  oily.  You  need  not  try  to  draw  the  continents  too  care- 
fully.) Then  cut  a strip  down  one  side  of  the  tangerine  and  remove  the  fruit  through  this  opening,  section 
by  section.  From  each  end  of  the  hollow  tangerine  peel,  at  the  place  corresponding  to  a pole,  cfit  out 
a small  piece  of  peeling,  about  the  size  of  a dime.  Then  beginning  at  the  place  where  you  cut  out  the 
first  strip,  unroll  the  peeling  and  try  to  flatten  it  out  against  the  table.  You  will  find  that  in  order 
to  do  so,  you  would  have  to  stretch  the  top  and  bottom  parts  of  it  a great  deal,  so  much  so  that  the 
edges  split.  Something  of  this  sort  always  happens  in  the  making  of  a flat  world  map.  Parts  of  the 
earth  are  drawn  as  if  stretched  out  in  comparison  with  other  parts.  Such  a departure  from  the  truth  is 
called  distortion. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  distortion.  Noticeable  distortion  of  one  kind  or  another  is  present 
in  all  flat  maps  of  the  earth’s  surface  or  of  any  large  portion  of  it.  On  a map  of  a small  area,  the 
distortion  is  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  noticed. 

We  have  said  that  a flat  map  of  the  world  cannot  represent  the  earth  accurately  in  every  respect. 
Different  kinds  of  flat  maps  may  be  drawn  that  are  distorted  in  different  ways,  while  telling  the  truth 
in  other  ways.  Some  flat  maps  tell  the  truth  in  some  respects,  and  some  in  others.  Only  a globe  shows 
countries  and  oceans  in  their  correct  areas  and  shapes,  and  all  places  in  their  true  directions  and  distances 
from  one  another.  Any  map  can  show  some  of  these  things  correctly,  but  it  can  never  show  all  four 
of  them  correctly  at  the  same  time  — simply  because  it  is  a flat  map.  The  different  methods  of  repre- 
senting the  surface  of  the  global  earth  on  a flat  piece  of  paper  are  known  as  different  kinds  of  projec- 
tions. In  using  any  map,  you  should  understand  what  kind  of  map  it  is  so  that  you  know  what  it  tells 
you  the  truth  about.  It  isn’t  possible  to  say  that  one  projection  is  better  than  all  others,  because  the 
choice  of  projection  depends  upon  what  you  want  your  map  to  tell  you  the  truth  about;  it  depends  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  you  wish  to  use  your  map. 

You  may  be  wondering  why  men  continue  to  make  flat  maps  if  they  must  all  be  inaccurate  in  one 
way  or  another.  One  or  two  reasons  will  occur  to  you  right  away.  A flat  map  is  easier  to  carry  around 
than  a globe.  A flat  map  lets  us  see  the  whole  world  at  one  time,  while  on  a globe,  we  can  see  only  a 
little  less  than  half  the  world  at  a time.  Also,  a map  of  a small  part  of  the  world  can  show  more  detail 
than  the  average  globe  can  show.  But  there  is  still  another  reasop  for  using  flat  maps.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  although  they  will  always  tell  some  untruths,  some  of  them  can  be  more  useful  in  certain  ways 
than  the  globe  itself.  Let  us  study  a few  of  the  more  common  types. 

Sailors  like  the  mercator  map.  The  world  map  that  is  probably  most  familiar  to  you  is  the  kind 
shown  on  page  .29)  On  such  a map  the  countries  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  latitudes,  near  the 
poles,  are  represented  as  much  larger  than  they  really  are  in  proportion  to  other  lands.  Notice  how  large 
Greenland  appears,  as  compared  to  the  United  States  on  a mercator  map*  If  you  look  at  a globe  you  will 
see  that  Greenland  is  actually  much  smaller  than  the  United  States.  Are  distances  shown  correctly  on 
such  a map?  Obviously  they  cannot  be.  Distances  are  shown  correctly  at  only  one  place  — on  the  equator. 
The  scale  on  this  map  warns  you  of  that  fact.  Study  this  scale,  notice  its  shape  and  see  how,  as  the 
latitude  increases,  a greater  and  greater  distance  on  the  map  is  used  to  represent  a fixed  number  of  miles 
on  the  earth’s  surface. 

We  can  see  that  the  mercator  is  not  a true-distance  or  a true-area  map.  What  does  it  tell  the  truth 
about?  It  is  sometimes  called  a true- shape  map.  This  means  that  the  shape  of  a small  area  anywhere  on 
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a mercator  is  the  same  as  the  shape  of  that  area  on  the  earth  itself.  The  shape  of  a large  land  mass  such 
as  North  America  is  somewhat  distorted,  of  course,  because  the  land  is  increasingly  blown  up  as  it 
extends  northward  from  the  equator.  But  generally,  the  mercator  map  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  shape  of 
the  continents,  as  you  can  tell  by  comparing  it  with  the  globe. 

Look  again  at  our  mercator  map  on  page  ,29.  You  will  see  that  the  meridians  are  shown  as  parallel 
to  one  another.  On  the  globe,  as  you  know,  the  meridians  meet  at  the  poles.  Can  you  tell  from  your 
study  of  geometry  why  the  poles  themselves  can  never  be  shown  on  a mercator  map?  You  may  re- 
member that  parallel  lines  never  meet. 

Notice,  also,  the  spacing  of  horizontal  parallels  on  the  mercator  map.  You  will  find  that  the  parallels 
are  spaced  irregularly  farther  apart  as  the  eye  moves  from  the  equator  toward  one  of  the  poles.  This 
spacing  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  mathematics  so  that  at  any  point  on  the  map  the  relation 
between  a degree  of  latitude  and  a degree  of  longitude  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
In  other  words  a mercator  map  is  a true-direction  map,  or  a true-angle  map.  Sailors  can  set  a constant 
(unaltering)  course  and  chart  it  on  such  a map  by  a straight  line.  For  this  reason  the  mercator  map  has 
been  used  for  years  in  navigation,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  sailors’  map. 

This  type  of  map  takes  its  name  from  Gerhard  Kremer,  a 17th  Century  map  maker,  who  came  to 
be  called  mercator,  which  is  the  Latin  for  merchant  or  trader.  You  may  be  curious  to  know  that  such  a 
map  is  made  by  wrapping  a cylinder  of  paper  around  a globe,  tangent  to  the  equator,  and  projecting  the 
parallels,  or  carrying  them  forward,  upon  it  like  this: 


The  map  is  then  modified  so  that  the  exaggeration  of  size  near  the  poles  will  not  be  too  great.  The 
pattern  of  parallels  and  meridians  upon  which  a map  is  drawn  is  called  a grid.  Get  in  the  habit  of  no- 
ticing the  grid  on  a map. 

Equal-area  maps  or  geography  maps.  We  have  said  that  different  kinds  of  maps  may  be  drawn 
so  as  to  show  different  things  correctly.  A map  which  shows  areas  correctly  can  be  drawn  on  a grid 
which  is  arranged  on  an  ellipse  that  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  (See  Fig.  2,  page  416.) 

Any  square  inch  anywhere  on  such  a map  corresponds  to  a fixed  number  of  square  miles  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  Such  maps  are  used  to  show  the  areas  of  different  lands  accurately.  You  have  probably 
seen  such  maps,  or  variations  of  them,  in  your  geography  books.  They  are  often  used  to  show  the 
distribution  of  populations  or  of  different  material  resources  throughout  the  world.  Notice  that  the  cen- 
tral meridian  of  such  a map  is  straight  and  that  those  on  either  side  of  it  curve  outward,  more  and 
more  sharply  as  they  near  the  edge  of  the  ellipse.  Shapes  are  distorted  on  such  a map.  The  lands  near 
the  center  are  shown  almost  correctly.  Distortion  of  shape  increases  toward  the  edge  of  the  map. 

A compromise  map.  The  reference  map  of  the  world  at  the  back  of  your  Story  of  Nations  is  a 
compromise  between  the  sailors’  map  and  a “ geography  ” map.  This  map  is  not  a true-angle  map  like 
the  mercator,  or  a true-area  map  like  a “ geography  ” map.  But  since  you  will  not  be  using  it  for  navi- 
gating or  for  comparing  distribution  of  resources  or  people,  these  things  will  not  matter.  The  lands  near 
the  poles  on  this  map  are  npt  so  greatly  enlarged  as  they  are  on  the  mercator  map.  And  shapes  are  not 
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so  much  distorted  as  they  are  on  a true-area  map.  This  kind  of  compromise  map  serves  to  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  continents  and  their  relation  to  one  another  than  either  the 
mercator  or  the  “ geography  ” map  could  give. 

Conic  projections.  By  placing  a cone-shaped  piece  of  paper  over  the  globe,  tangent  to  a chosen 
parallel,  and  then  carrying  the  meridians  and  parallels  outward  upon  it,  we  obtain  the  grid  for  another 
common  type  of  map  projection  — the  conic.  Look  at  the  diagram  below. 


Fig.  3 
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Notice  that  the  parallels  are  shown  as  arcs  which  have  the  same  center,  and  that  the  meridians  are 
evenly  spaced  radii  of  the  pole.  This  kind  of  map  will  show  accurately  the  regions  near  the  chosen 
parallel.  Both  shape  and  size  will  be  increasingly  distorted  north  and  south  of  this  parallel.  A more 
accurate  map  can  be  made  by  projecting  the  grid  outward  upon 
an  interrupted  cone,  which  is  tangent  to  two  chosen  parallels,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Such  maps  are  practically  true-angle  and  true-shape  maps,  and 
for  small  sections  of  territory  make  good  aeronautical  charts. 

The  maps  on  pages  248-249  were  made  on  a variation  of  the 
conic  projection. 

“ Equal-distance  ” global  maps.  One  of  the  new  polar- 
centered  “ airplane  ’’  maps,  which  is  probably  familiar  to  you,  is 
shown  here.  (Fig.  5.)  The  projection  on  which  this  map  is  drawn  is 
not  new  at  all,  but  has  been  known  for  over  three  hundred  years. 

It  is  more  widely  used  now  in  the  Air  Age,  when  transpolar  travel  is 
becoming  more  practicable.  This  map  shows  vividly  the  air-route  re- 
lations of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  The  North  Pole  rather  than 
the  South  Pole  is  usually  chosen  as  its  center  because  three-quarters  of 
the  earth’s  land  surface  lies  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Notice  the  grid  of  this  map.  Be  sure  to  notice  the  scale  also. 

It  warns  you  that  distances  are  shown  correctly  only  along  the 
meridians.  Such  a map  is  called  azimuthal  equidistant.  Azimuthal  is  merely  another  term  for 
direction.  All  places  on  this  map -are  shown  in  their  correct  direction  from  the  central  point  of 
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the  map.  In  this  limited  sense  it  is  a true-direction  map.  All  distances  from  the  center  of  the 
map  are  shown  correctly  too.  This  map  has  a particular  advantage  for  aviators.  Any  straight  line  passing 
through  the  pole  represents  a great  circle  on  the  .globe,  and  a great-circle  route  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points  on  the  earth.  The  distortion  is  least  near  the  center  of  the  map,  and  greatest  near  its 
edges.  Beyond  the  equator  the  distortion  of  shape  and  size  becomes  very  great.  That  is  why  it  is  custom- 
ary to  show  only  the  northern  hemisphere  on  such  a map.  A similar  map,  centered  on  the  South  Pole, 
may  be  used  to  show  the  southern  hemisphere. 

An  azimuthal  equidistant  map  does  not  have  to  be  centered  on  one  of  the  poles.  It  may  be  centered 
at  any  place  on  the  world.  All  distances  and  directions  can  then  be  shown  correctly  from  that  chosen 
place.  Such  a map  could  be  centered  on  your  home  town.  Then  a straight  line  from  your  home  town 
to  any  place  else  on  the  map  would  be  part  of  a great-circle  route,  or  the  shortest  distance  to  that 
place.  Of  course  the  grid  on  such  a map  looks  entirely  different  when  it  is  not  centered  on  a pole. 

Perspective  maps.  At  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  Parts  in  Story  of  Nations  you  will  find  maps 
which  give  a distinctly  global  effect.  These  maps  are  not  made  on  any  projection  whatever,  but  are 
drawn  in  perspective.  That  is,  they  are  like  a photograph  of  a part  of  a true  sphere.  It  is  not  possible 
to  show  as  much  as  half  the  earth’s  surface,  or  a hemisphere,  on  a perspective  map.  The  most  that  can 
be  shown  on  a perspective  map  at  one  time  is  a little  less  than  a hemisphere.  Like  all  flat  maps,  the  per- 
spective map  is  distorted.  If  we  consider  it  purely  as  a map,  the  distortion  of  shapes  and  sizes  of  conti- 
nents is  fairly  obvious.  As  the  eye  approaches  the  horizon  line  of  the  map,  less  and  less  space  is  used 
to  represent  a fixed  number  of  miles.  But  this  distortion  will  not  mislead  us,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  map  reminds  us  that  it  is  drawn  in  perspective,  that  it  is  a picture  of  a part  of  the  globe.  We 
feel  instinctively  that  the  lands  shown  on  the  farthermost  part  of  the  map  would  appear  larger  if  we 
could  turn  the  globe  and  get  a closer  view  of  them. 

Because  these  maps  are  drawn  in  perspective,  the  scale  shown  for  them  can  be  only  approximate. 
It  cannot  be  absolutely  accurate  for  every  part  of  the  map.  But  it  will  be  close  enough  to  accuracy  to  be 
useful  to  you,  for  these  maps  show  only  a rather  small  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  distortion  is 
not  great. 

Relief  is  not  shown  in  scale.  On  Part-opening  maps  throughout  your  Story  of  Nations  (see  pages 
2,  66,  99«  for  examples),  the  map  maker  has  drawn  mountain  chains,  plains,  and  valleys  in  relief 
in  order  to  help  you  picture  the  countries  which  you  are  going  to  be  reading  about.  Naturally  the 
mountains  are  not  drawn  to  scale.  They  would  not  show  so  distinctly  if  they  were.  The  map 
maker  has  drawn  in  these  features  merely  to  suggest  to  you  the  kind  of  country  which  is 
shown  in  each  map  and  to  aid  your  imagination  in  visualizing  the  scenes  among  which  the  stories 
of  the  various  nations  unfold. 

If  you  wish  to  read  more  about  maps,  see  one  of  the  following  publications: 

Airways  to  Peace:  An  Exhibition  of  Geography  for  the  Future.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  11  West  53rd  Street,  New  York,  19,  New  York.  7 Volume  XI,  August,  1943.  25  cents. 

Globes,  Maps,  and  Skyways  (Air-Age  Education  Series),  by  Hubert  A.  Bauer.  New  York.  1942.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  40  cents. 

Look  at  the  World,  by  Richard  Edes  Harrison.  New  York.  1944.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $3.50.  “The 
Geographical  Sense,”  page  10. 

Life,  August  3,  1942.  “Maps:  Global  War  Teaches  Global  Geography,”  pages  57-65. 

Figures  1,2,3,  and  4 in  this  Appendix  were  taken  from  Globes,  Maps,  and  Skyways,  by  Hubert  A. 
Bauer,  with  the  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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Africa:  392,  395 
aggressor  nations:  381-3 
Aida  [ah  ee'dah ] : 1 14 
Ainus  [ai'nooz]:  287 
Alarcon  [ah'lahr  kohn']:  90 
Albania:  188 

Alcantara  [ahl  kahn'tah  rah]:  82 

Alcazar  [ahl  kah'thahr]:  74 

Alexander  I:  225 

Alexander  II:  226 

Alexander  III:  227 

Alfonso  VI:  74 

Alfonso  XIII:  83,  84 

Alfonso  Enriques  [ayn  ree'kes]:  75 

Algeria:  392 

Alhambra  [ahl  ahm'brah]:  74I  88 
Alsace-Lorraine  [al'zas'loh'rayn'  J : 7,  27, 

28,  135,  371 

Althing  [ahl  ting']:  169 
Alva,  Duke  of:  53 

Amadis  de  Gaula  [ah  mah  dees'  day  gau' 
lah] : 89 
Amazon:  327 

Americas:  55,  56,  312-14,  316;  see  also 
Canada,  Latin  America,  and  United 
States 

Amsterdam:  50,  55 
Amundsen,  [ah'muhn  s’n]:  172 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian:  171 
Andes:  323,  324,  325,  326 
Ankara  [ahng'kuh  ruh]:  201 
Anna  Karenina  [ah'nah  kah  reh'nyee  nah]: 
237 

Antwerp:  50 

Anzio  [ahn'zyoh]:  402 

Aragon:  75,  76 

Araucanian  [ar  oh  kayn'i’n]:  335-6 
Arc  de  Triomphe  [ahrk'duh  tree'  ohnf']: 
25 

Archangel  [ahrk  ayn'  j’l]:  217 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand:  362,  363 
Argentina:  and  Axis  Powers,  343;  colonial 
society  in,  314;  geography  of,  325-6, 
339;  as  independent  nation,  341-4;  and 
United  States,  343-4;  and  World  War 
II,  343,  399 

Argonne  [ahr'gahn']:  368 
Armada  [ahr  mah'duh]:  81 
armaments:  361,  381 


Armistice:  370,  387 

art  and  architecture:  in  China,  274-5;  of 
France,  34,  37;  of  Germany,  143-4; 
in  Low  countries,  59,  60- 1 ; of  Mexico, 
333,  334 > °f  Moors,  72-4;  of  Spain, 
86-8 

Asama  [ah'suh  muh]:  288 
Asuncion  [ah  soon  syohn']:  339 
Atlantic  Charter:  388,  389,  404 
Augsburg  [ougs'boorg] : 127 
Australia:  and  World  War  II:  392,  398 
Austria:  24,  25,  53,  80,  131,  1 33"4>  374 
Austria-Hungary:  197,  362-5,  369 
aviation:  in  World  War  I,  368;  in  World 
War  II,  385,  387,  388,  394,  395, 
400-3 

Axis  Powers:  and  Argentina,  343;  and 
Italy,  1 12;  and  World  War  II,  385 
Azana,  Manuel  ,[mah  nwehl'  ah  thah' 
nyah]:  84 
Azores:  79 
Aztecs:  313,  329-31 

Bach  [bahk]:  147,  148 

Balboa:  78 

Balkans:  185,  201 

Balkan  Wars:  201,  362 

Baltic  nations:  184-5 

Bandeira  [bahn  day'rah]:  345 

Bandeirantes  [bahn  day  rahn'tayz]:  345 

Barranquilla  [bah'rahn  kee'lyahj:  32 1 

Bartholdi  [bahr'tohl'dee] : 4 

Bastille  [bas'teel']:  20,  22 

Bataan  [ba  tan']:  396 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  [lut'wik  vahn  bay' 
toh  v’n] : 148 
Belgae  [bel'gai]:  52 
Belgian  Congo:  49,  57-8 
Belgium:  and  colonies,  49,  57-8;  geog- 
raphy of,  46-8,  50 ; as  independent 

nation,  57;  Parliament  of,  58;  and 
social  progress,  58;  and  World  War  I, 
365,  367;  and  World  War  II,  386;  see 
also  Low  Countries 
Benavente  [bay  nah  vayn'tay]:  90 
Bernhardt,  Sarah:  33 
Bismarck:  28,  1 34-5 
Bizet  [bee'zay']:  37 
Black  Death:  13 
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Black  Forest:  123-4 
blitzkrieg:  386 
Bogota  [boh  goh  tali']:  321 
Bohemia:  196,  197 
Boleslav  [boh'luh  slahv] : 192 
Bolivar,  Simon  [see  mohn'  boh  lee'vahr]: 
3i7>  327.  336-7 
Bolivia:  317,  326 
Bordeaux  [bohr'doh']:  5 
Borgia,  Cesare  [chay  zahr'ay  bawr'jah]: 
103 

Bosnia  [boz'ni  uh]:  201,  362-3 
Bougainville  [bou'gahn'veel] : 398 
Boxer  Rebellion:  264 
Brahms:  148 

Brandenburg  [brahn'den  boorg]:  127-31 
Brazil:  colonial  society  in,  314;  commerce 
of,  348-9;  early  history  of,  314,  344, 
3 45 > 347-9;  geography  of,  320,  328; 
independence  of,  82;  industrialization 
of,  346-7;  languages  of,  320,  349;  and 
Portugal,  79,  80-1,  344,  345-6,  347; 
resources  of,  319-20,  344,  348,  349; 
and  slavery,  345-6,  347;  and  United 
States,  349;  and  World  War  I,  348; 
and  World  War  II,  82 
Britain:  see  Great  Britain 
Bruges  [broozh]:  52 
Brussels:  49 

Buenos  Aires  [buay'nohs  ai'rays]:  326, 

339-40,  341 

liuen  viaje  [bwen  vee  ah'hay]:  84 
Buffer  States:  182,  184-5,  188,  203; 

Chart , 186-7 
.Bulgaria:  185,  201,  395 
Burgundians:  9,  53 
Burma  Road:  262,  398 
Bushido  [boo'shee  doh']:  291 

Cabral,  Alvares  [ahl  vahr'ays  kah  brahl']: 

79 

Cadiz  [kay'diz]:  81 

Caesar  [see'zuhr],  Julius:  and  Germany, 
126;  in  Low  Countries,  52 
Calais  [ka  lay']:  16 
Calderon  [ kahl  day  rohn']:  90 
calendar:  Mayan,  31  1 
Caliphs  [kay'lifz]:  72 
Camoens,  de,  Luis  [lwees'  day  kah 
mauNsch']:  89 

Canada:  early  history  of,  314-15,  316; 
and  France,  20;  and  World  War  II, 
393,  395,  399 

Cantigny  [kahN'tee'nyee'] : 368 


Capet  [kay  pet],  Hugh:  11 
carillon:  59 

Cartagena  [kahr'tuh  jee'nuh]:  321 
Carthage  [kahr'thij]:  and  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, 70 

Caruso  [kah  roo'zoh]:  115 

Casablanca  [kah  sah  blahng'kah]:  392-3 

Cassino:  393 

Castile:  74,  75 

Catalan:  70 

Catherine  the  Great:  224 
Cauca  [kau'kah]  River:  323 
caudillo  [kau  dee'lyoh]:  317 
Cavour  [ka  voor']:  105-6 
Celts  [seltz]:  8,  69 
Central  America:  327-8 
Central  Powers:  365 
Cervantes  [thayr  vahn'tays]:  90 
Cezanne,  Paul  [pohl  say'zahn']:  36 
Champlain,  de  [duh  sham'playn']  Samuel: 
70 

Chapultepec  [chah  pool'tay  pek']:  399 
Charles  V:  53,  79,  80,  81,  104,  330 
Charles  Albert:  104,  105 
Chateau-Thierry  [sha'toh'tyeh'ree'J : 368 
Cherbourg  [sher'boor'] : 7 
Chiang  Kai-shek  [chyahng'kai'shek'] : 259, 
266,  398 

Chile  [chil'i ] : colonial  society  in,  314; 
commerce  of,  338;  early  history  of, 
334-6;  geography  of,  324-5,  334,  338; 
as  independent  nation,  336-8;  resources 
of,  338;  social  progress  in,  338;  and 
United  States,  338;  women  in,  325 
China:  agriculture  in,  255-6,  258,  260, 
262;  art  and  architecture  in,  274-5; 
and  Boxer.  Rebellion,  264,  362;  early 
history  of,  251;  and  food  supply,  267- 
8;  geography  of,  253-4,  256-8,  259- 
62;  and  Japan,  261,  264,  265,  266-7, 
297,  298-9;  life  in,  269-73;  under 
Manchus,  263-5;  and  Nationalist  Party, 
265-6,  268;  North,  256-60;  and  Open 
Door  Policy,  264-5;  as  republic,  265-9; 
resources  of,  254-6,  257,  258,  259-60; 
social  progress  in,  268;  South,  256, 

259- 60;  taxes  ' in,  268;  and  United 
States,  251-2,  253,  264-5;  Western, 

260- 2;  and  Wes-tern  world,  263-4;  and 
World  War  I,  265,  363;  and  World 
War  II,  398-9 

Chopin,  Frederic  [fray'day'reek'  shoh' 
paN']:  30,  195 
Chosen:  264;  see  also  Korea 
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Christianity:  218,  293-4 
Chungking:  261 

Church,  Medieval:  and  Napoleon,  25; 
and  New  World,  315,  316;  and  Spain, 
76,  81,  82-3 

Churchill:  372,  387,  393,  399 
Cid  [theed] : 74 
Cite  [see'tay] : 5 
city-state:  in  Italy,  103-4 
civilization,  early:  313 
Clemenceau,  Georges  [jhohrjh  kluh' 
mahN'soh'] : 372 
Clothilde  [kloh'teeld'J : 9 
Clovis  [kloh'vis] : 9-10 
Cochrane,  Lord:  317,  337 
Code  of  Napoleon:  25 
Cologne  [koh  lohn'] : 122 
Colombia:  321-3 
Columbus:  78 

Comenius  [koh  may'nee  00s] : 197 
commerce:  of  Brazil,  348-9;  of  Chile, 
338;  of  Denmark,  160,  162;  of  Fin- 
land, 1 91;  of  France,  6-7;  and  im- 
perialism, 362;  of  Japan,  297-8,  302; 
of  Low  Countries,  50;  of  Norway,  1 58- 
9,  162;  of  Sweden,  158-9,  162;  of 
Turkey,  199,  203 

communists:  in  China,  268 ; in  Italy,  108- 
9;  in  Russia,  213,  228-32,  233 ; in 
Spain,  85 

Confucius  [k’n  fyoo'shuhs]:  269 
Congress  of  Berlin:  201 
Congress  of  Vienna:  26-7,  57,  361 
Conrad,  Joseph:  195 

Constantinople  [kahn'stan  ti  noh'p’l]:  199 

convoy  system,  368,  394-5 

Copenhagen  [koh  p’n  hay'g’n]:  159 

Coquelin  (kohk'laN'J:  34 

Cordova  [kohr'doh  vahj:  72,  73,  74 

Corot,  Jean  [zhaN  koh'roh] : 34-5 

Corregidor  [ko  reg'i  dawr]:  396 

Corsica  [kohr'si  kuh]:  24 

Cortes:  78,  313,  315,  329-30 

Costa  Rica:  327 

Council  of  Blood:  53 

Cracow  [kray'koh]  1192 

Crete  [kreet] : 387 

Crimean  [krai  mee'’n ] War:  105,  201 
Croats  [kroh'atz] : 185 
Cro-Magnons  [kroh  mag'nahnz]:  8,  69 
Crusades:  11-12 
Cuba:  317,  321,  362 

Curie  [kyoo'ree'],  Marie:  30,  31-2,  195 
Curie,  Pierre  [pyehr'  kyoo'ree'  J : 31-2 


Cuzco  [koos'koh] : 312 
czar  [zahr] : 213 
czarina  [zahr  ee'nah]:  224 
Czechoslovakia  [chek'oh  sloh  vah'ki  uh] : 
and  Austria-Hungary,  197;  and  Bo- 
hemia, 196-7;  early  history  of,  196-7; 
geography  of,  184;  as  independent  na- 
tion, 197-8;  and  Nazis,  185,  198;  and 
World  War  I,  197,  371;  and  World 
War  II,  383 

Diamyo  [dai'myoh]:  291 
Dali,  Salvador  [sahl  vah  dohr  dah'lee]:  87 
Danes:  see  Denmark  and  Scandinavia 
Dantes,  Edmond  [ed'mohN'  dahn'tehs'J : 
33 

Danube  [dan'yoob]:  125 
Danzig:  127,  194 
Dardanelles:  199,  201,  364-5 
Daudet  [doh'day']:  32,  33 
Dauphin  [dau'f’n] : 1 3 
Davies,  Joseph  E:  233 
“D-day”:  393 

Debussy,  Claude  [klohd  duh  byoo'see'] : 37 
De  Coster:  59 
Degas  [duh  gahs'] : 37 
De  Gaulle  [duh  gohlj,  Charles:  395 
Democracy:  in  Chile,  324-5,  336-8 ; in 
France,  27,  28 

Denmark:  agriculture  in,  159-60;  colonies 
of,  169;  commerce  of,  160,  162;  edu- 
cation in,  169;  geography  of.,  156-7; 
and  Iceland,  169;  Lutheranism  in,  165; 
musicians  of,  172;  and  Napoleon,  169; 
resources  of,  157,  159-60;  social  pro- 
gress in,  1 60- 1 ; and  Thirty  Years’  War, 
165 ; in  World  War  I,  156;  in  World 
War  II,  156,  162,  386 
depression:  375 
De  Soto:  78,  315 

Diaz  [dee'ahth],  Bartholomew:  79 
Diaz,  Porfirio  [pohr  fee'ree  oh  dee'ahthj: 
332 

Dickens,  Charles:  22 

dictators:  83-6,  108-10,  139-43,  230, 

296,  332 

Diesel  [dee 's’1  | : 1 46 

“Divine  Right”:  10,  16,  17 

Dnieper  [d’nyeh'p’r] : 2 1 3 

“Don  Balthasar”  [dohn  bahl  tah  sahr'J:  87 

Don  Quixote  [don  kee  hoh'tay  J : 59,  90 

Dostoevski  [daw'stoh  yev'ski  ] : 238 

duma\  228 
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Dumas,  Alexandre  [a'leks'ahnd’r'dyoo' 
mah']:  33 

Dumbarton  Oaks:  405 

Dunkirk:  7,  387 

Durer  [dyoo'rer]:  144 

Dutch  East  India  Company:  55-6,  57 

Dutch  West  India  Company:  56,  57 

Dvorak  [dvawr'zhahk] : 198 

Ebert  [ay'bert]:  137 
economic  nationalism:  380 
economic  security:  358,  378-9 
Ecuador  [ek'wuh  dawr]:  317,  323,  324 
education:  in  Denmark,  169;  in  Germany, 
1455  in  Japan,  296,  301-2;  in  Low 
Countries,  50-1 ; in  Mexico,  333;  and 
Moors,  72;  and  Napoleon,  25;  in  Rus- 
sia, 231;  in  Sweden,  169 
Egypt:  and  Napoleon,  24 
Einstein,  Albert:  145,  146 
Eisenhower:  395,  399 
El  Alamein  [el  al  uh  mayn]:  392 
Elbe  [el'buh]:  124-5 
El  Greco  [el  gray'koh]:  86 
England:  and  France,  12,  20;  and  Hun- 
dred Years’  War,  13,  15-16;  and  the 
Netherlands,  56;  and  Spanish  Armada, 
81,  see  also  Great  Britain 
“enlightened  despot”:  1 3 1 -3 
Enriques  [ayn  ree'kes]:  74 
Erasmus:  50-1,  59 

Ercilla,  de,  Alonso  [ah  lohn’soh  day  ayr 
see  lyah]:  336 
Ericsson,  John:  170 
Ericsson,  Leif  [layf  er'ik  s’nj:  163 
Eritrea  [er'ee  tray'ah]:  110 
ersatz : 125 

estancias  [es  tahn'see  ahsj:  325 
Estonia:  J84,  191,  234,  371 
Ethiopia:  no,  1 1 1,  381 

Farnese  [fahr  nay'say]:  54 
Fascism:  in  Italy,  108-12;  in  Spain,  85-6 
Ferdinand  of  Spain:  76 
feudalism:  in  France,  n,  12 
Finland:  commerce  of,  1 9 1 ; enemies  of, 
184;  and  Germany,  1 9 1 ; language  of, 
190;  and  Lapps,  189;  literature  of, 
190;  music  of,  190;  as  republic,  189, 
371;  and  Russia,  190,  191,  234,  386; 
social  progress  in,  1 9 1 ; and  Sweden, 
164,  189-90;  traditions  of,  190,  19 1; 
and  United  States,  1 9 1 ; and  World 
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War  I,  371;  and  World  War  II,  386, 
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fiords  [fyawrdz]:  156,  157 
Five-Year  Plans:  630 
Flagstad,  Kirsten:  172 
Flemish:  51,  60-1 
Foch  [fohsh]:  367,  368 
Formosa:  362 

Fourteen  Points:  369,  370,  371 
France:  artists  of,  3 4- 7 ; and  Black  Death, 
9;  and  Canada,  20;  and  central  govern- 
ment, 1 1 - 1 2 ; and  Charlemagne,  10; 
civil  code  of,  8 ; and  colonial  empire, 
28-9;  commerce  of,  6-7;  common 
people,  in,  19-20;  composers  of,  37; 
and  Congress  of  Vienna,  26-7;  and 
Crusades,  11-12;  early  tribes  in,  8-1 1; 
and  England,  12,  20;  and  Estates- 

General,  16;  and  explorations,  20;  fall 
of  (1940),  30,  387;  and  feudalism,  II, 
12;  and  First  Republic,  24;  and  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  27-8;  and  Franklin,  20; 
and  French  Revolution,  19-22,  23,  24; 
and  Gaul,  8-9;  geography  of,  4-6;  and 
Germany,  7,  9-10,  25,  27-8,  125-6, 
1 33>  1 35>  360,  363,  365,  367,  368-71, 

382-3,  384-7,  393,  395-6;  government 
of,  28;  and  Hundred  Years’  War,  13, 
15-16;  and  India,  20;  and  Joan  of  Arc, 
15-16;  and  Legislative  Assembly,  21; 
and  “Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,”  22; 
literature  of,  32-4;  and  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory, 25;  under  Louis  Napoleon,  27; 
and  Low  Countries,  52;  under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  23-7;  and  National  Assem- 
bly, 22,  28;  and  the  Netherlands,  56, 
57;  and  nobles,  10,  1 1 - 1 3,  16,  17,  21; 
peasants  in,  19-20;  and  Poland,  193, 
194;  possessions  of,  4;  and  power  of 
kings,  16-18;  and  Reign  of  Terror,  23; 
resources  of,  6-7 ; scientists  of,  30-2 ; 
under  Second  Empire,  27;  and  Second 
Republic,  27;  taxes  in,  l6;’and  Third 
Estate,  16;  under  Third  Republic,  28- 
9;  in  20th  Century,  29-30 ; and  United 
States,  4,  19,  20,  25;  and  Vichy  govern- 
ment, 30,  387;  and  World  War  I,  29, 
365,  366,  367,  368;  and  World  War 
II,  30,  382,  383,  384-5,  399,  400 
France,  Anatole:  33 
Franck,  Cesar  [say'zahr'  frahnk]:  30 
Franco:  84,  85,  86 
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Genghis  Khan  .[jen'gis  kahn']:  219 
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143-4;  and  Austria,  131,  133-5;  under 
Bismarck,  134-5;  and  Caesar,  126;  and 
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136;  and  Italy,  112;  and  League  of 
Nations,  273;  literature  of,  144-5;  and 
Low  Countries,  52,  53;  and  Metter- 
nich,  133-5;  and  Napoleon,  25,  133-5; 
under  Nazis,  138-41,  142-3,  382-97; 
peasants  in,  132-3;  philosophers  of, 
146-7;  and  Poland,  127-9,  1 3 1 » 194; 
and  Prussia,  127-35;  as  a republic,  136- 
8;  resources  of,  128;  and  Russia,  387-8; 
scientists  of,  136,  145-6;  and  Sweden, 
128-9,  1 31;  and  Thirty  Years’  War, 
126-7;  as  totalitarian  nation,  379;  and 
World  War  I,  136,  142,  363-7,  368, 
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370;  and  World  War  II,  143,  383-5, 
386-8,  394-6,  398-400 
Gibraltar  [ji  brawl'ter]:  68 
“Giovanezza,  La”  [lah  joh'vah  net'zah]: 
1 10,  1 1 5 

Gobi  [goh'bee]  Desert:  253 
Goebbels  [goe'b’lz]:  140 
Goering  [goe'ring]:  140 
Goethe  [goe'tuh]:  123,  144 
“Golden  Horde”:  218-19 
Gomez,  Juan  Vicente  [wahn  vee  s^iyn'tay 
goh'mes]:  327 
Gorki  [gawr'ki]:  238 
Gota  [yoe'tah]:  158 
Goths:  71 

Gouda  [gou'dah]:  48 
Gounod  [goo'noh']:  37,  144 
government:  of  Argentina,  341-3;  of  Bel- 
gium, 58;  of  Brazil,  347-8;  of  Chile, 
336-8;  of  China,  252-3,  265-7; 
in  Germany,  143;  of  early  Americas, 
314,  315-17;  of  France,  22-4,  27-30; 
of  Germany,  139-43;  of  Japan,  295-6; 
of  Manchuria,  267;  of  Moors,  72;  of 
Norway,  168-9;  of  Russia,  228-36; 
and  security,  358;  of  Spain,  70-1,  75-7, 
80-4 

Goya,  Francisco  [frahn  thees'koh  goh' 
yah]:  87 

Granada  [grah  nah'dah]:  74 
Great  Britain:  and  Battle  of  Britain,  387; 
and  Napoleon,  24,  25,  26;  and  RAF, 
387;  and  World  War  I,  363-4,  366, 
367-8;  and  World  War  II,  382,  383, 
384-5,  387,  388-9,  392-6,  398-400, 
403;  see  also  England 
Great  Elector:  13  1 
Great  Wall:  254,  273,  274 
Greece:  and  colonization,  69;  and  World 
War  II,  387,  392 
Greek  Catholic  Church:  188 
Grieg,  Edward:  1 7 1 
Grimm:  145 

Grotius  [groh'shi  uhs]:  59 
Guadalajara  [guah  thah  lah  hah'rah]:  328 
Guadalcanal  [guah'dahl  kah  nahl']:  398 
Guam  Island:  392 

Guatemala  [gwah'  tuh  mah'lah]:  31 1,  32 7 
Guiana  [ghee  ah'nuh]:  57,  318,  327 
guilds:  49 

Gustavus  Adolphus  [gus  tay'vuhs  ah  dahl' 
fuhs]:  165,  168 
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Haakon  [haw'kohn]  VI:  170 
Haiti  [hay'ti]:  317 
Hals,  Frans:  159,  160-1 
Handel:  147-8 
Hapsburgs:  53,  188,  197 
Hara-kiri  [hah'rah  kee'ri]:  302 
Havana:  321 

“have”  and  “have-not”  nations:  379,  381- 
2 

Hawaii  [hah  wai'ee]:  362 
Hegel  [hay'g’l]:  146 
Heine  [hai'ne]:  144-5 
Helsinki  [hel  seen'kee]:  189 
Henry  the  Navigator:  79 
Herbart:  145 
H err  envoi  k:  142 

Herzegovina  [her'tseh  goh  vee'nah]:  201 
Hess-:  140 

Hidalgo,  Miguel  [mee  gwel'ee  dahl'goh]: 

33 1 

Hideyoshi  [hee'deh  oh'shee]:  293 
Hindenburg:  137-8 

historic  parallels:  in  forced  labour,  222-4; 

Thermopylae  in,  387 
Hitler,  Adolf:  138,  139-41,  142,  382-5, 
386-7 

Hohenzollern  [hoh  en  tsohl'ern]:  127 

Hokkaido  [hohk'kai  doh]:  287 

Hokku  [hok'kooj:  302 

Holbein  [hohl'bain]:  144 

Holland:  see  Netherlands 

Holy  Alliance:  225 

Holy  Roman  Empire:  53,  80,  196 

Hondo  [hon'doh]:  284 

Honduras  [hahn  doo'ruhs]:  327 

Hong  Kong:  392 

House  of  Orange:  57 

Hudson,  Henry:  55-6 

Hugo,  Victor:  33 

Huguenots:  51 

Hull,  Cordell:  390 

Hundred  Years’  War:  13,  15-16 

Hungary:  185,  374 

Huns:  8 

Huss,  John:  197 

Hwang  Ho  (whahng'  hoh']:  257 

Iberian  Peninsula:  68-9,  70-1,  74;  see 
also  Spain  and  Portugal 
Ibsen,  Henrik:  171 
Iceland:  169 

imperialism:  of  Belgium,  57-8;  of  Brazil, 
347;  of  Charlemagne,  10 ; and  colonies, 
358,  360;  and  commerce,  362;  of  Den- 
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mark,  169;  of  Dutch,  55-6,  57;  of 
France,  28-9;  of  Germany,  127,  136, 
140,  194-5;  of  Italy,  102,  108,  no- 
12;  of  Japan,  265,  266-7,  298-301; 
in  modern  world,  361-2;  of  Portugal, 
78-9;  reasons  for,  358;  of  Spain,  77-8, 
80-2;  of  Turkey,  1 99-201 
Incas:  312-13 
India:  and  France,  20 
Indians,  American:  312,  313-14,  322-3, 
324,  33D  335-6 

Industrial  Revolution:  results  of,  358;  in 
Spain,  82;  in  Portugal,  82 
Infanta  [een  fahn'tah]:  88 
Inonu,  Ismet  [is  met'  ee'noh  nyoo]:  203 
Inquisition,  Spanish:  76 
Iran:  394 

Isabella:  76^  77,  78 
Istanbul  [ee'stahn  Bool'] : 185 
Italy:  and  Austria,  104,  105,  106,  108; 
and  Charles  V,  80;  city-states  in,  103- 
4;  Communists  in,  108-9;  conquest  of, 
393;  and  Ethiopia,  no,  hi,  381; 
Fascists  in,  108-12;  and  France,  105; 
geography  of,  100-2;  and  Germany, 
112;  and  imperialism,  102,  1 10-12; 
and  League  of  Nations,  381;  musicians 
of,  11 4-1 5;  and  Napoleon,  24,  25, 
104;  resources  of,  101-2;  scientists  of, 

1 1 2-14;  Socialists  in,  108-9;  as  totali- 
tarian nation,  379;  and  Turkey,  no; 
unity  of,  104-8;  and  World  War  I, 
108,  364,  365  ; and  World  War  II,  in, 
112,  368,  387,  395,  400 
Ito  [ee'toh],  Marquis:  296 
Ivan  III:  219 

Ivan  IV,  “the  Terrible”:  219-22 
Iwo  Jima:  398 

Japan:  and  China,  261,  264,  265,  266-8, 
297,  298-9,  362;  commerce  of,  297-8, 
302;  drama  in,  302;  early  history  of, 
286-7  289-94;  eduation  in,  296,  301- 
2;  foreign  policy  of,  295-8;  and  For- 
mosa, 362;  and  French  Indo-China, 
388;  geography  of,  284,  285;  and  in- 
dustry, 296,  297,  302-3;  and  Korea, 
293,  362;  and  League  of  Nations,  298, 
373;  literature  of,  302;  and  Pacific 
Islands,  297,  301  ; and  religion,  285, 
289,  293-4;  resources  of,  284;  and 
Russia,  227,  297,  362;  as  totalitarian 
nation,  379;  and  United  States,  294-5, 
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296,  389-90,  392;  women  in,  303;  in 
World  War  1,  297;  and  World  War  11, 
389-90,  392,  396,  398 
Java  [jah'vuhj:  57,  79 
Jeanne  d’Arc  [zhahn'  dahrk]:  15-16 
Jehol  [reh'hoh']:  267 
Jesuits  [jez'yoo  itzj:  316,  344-5 
Jews:  142 

Jimmu  [jim'moo]:  290 

Joan  of  Arc:  15-16 

John  III  Sobieski  [soh  byes'kee]:  192 

Johnson,  Eric:  236 

Joliet:  20 

Juarez,  Benito  [bay  nee'toh  hwah'res]: 

332 

Julius  Caesar:  see  Caesar,  Julius 

Kaiser  [kai'zer]:  135 
Kalevala  [kah'lay-vah'lah] : 190 
Kalinin  [kah  lee'nin]:  232 
Kant  [kahntj:  146 
Kattegat  [ kat'i  gat]:  156 
Kellogg  Fact:  375 

Kemal  Ataturk  [kuh  mahF  ah  tuh  tvoork'J: 

201,  203 

Kiangsi  [jyahng'see'] : 268 
Kiel  [ keel  J : 125 
Kiev  [kee'yev]:  218 
Kosciusko  [kahs'i  us'koh]:  193 
Korea  [kuh  ree'uh]:  264,  293,  362;  see 
also  Chosen 

Kuomintang'  [kwoh'min'tahng'] : 266 
Kurds  [koordz]:  203 
Kyushu  [kyoo'shoo'] : 284 

Lafayette  [ lah'f eh'et'  ] : 4 
La  Fontaine  [lah  fohN'tayn']:  32 
Lagerlof  [lah'ger  luhf  ] : I 7 1 
VAiglon  [lay'glohN]  :33 
language:  French,  8;  in  Latin  America, 
320,  349;  in  Low  Countries,  51 
La  Plata:  339 
Lapps:  189 
La  Salle:  20 

Latin  America:  colonial  government  in, 
314,  316;  and  Church,  315,  316;  geog- 
raphy of,  318,  320-8;  and  “good- 

neighbor  policy,”  318,  320;  languages 
in,  320,  349;  and  Old  World  domina- 
tion, 316-17;  resources  of,  318-20;  see 
also  Americas,  and  individual  countries 
Latvia:  184,  191,  234 
Lautaro  [lau  tah'roh]:  236 
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League  of  Nations:  273,  298,  373-4,  381 
Leeuwenhoek,  Anton  van  [ahn'tohn  vahn 
lay'vun  hook]:  59 
Legion  of  Honor:  25 
Le  Havre  [luh  ahv’r]:  7 
Lend-Lease:  388,  394 
Lenin  [leh'nin]:  229 
Leningrad  [len'in  grad]:  213,  222 
Lepanto  [lay  pahn'toh]:  200 
L.es  Miserables  [lay  mee'zay'rah'b’l ] r 33 
Leyden  [lai'd’n],  University  of:  51,  53-4, 
59 

Leyte  [lay'tay]:  398 

“Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity”:  22 

Liege  [lyayzh']:  49 

Lima  [lee'mah] : 313 

Limoges  [lee'mohzh'] : 6,  37 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  19 

Lind,  Jenny:  1 7 1 

literature:  of  Finland,  190;  of  France, 
32-4;  of  Germany,  144-5;  of  Japan, 
302;  of  Mexico,  334;  of  Norway,  171; 
of  Portugal,  89; -of  Russia,  236-8;  of 
Spain,  89-90;  of  Sweden,  171 
Lithuania:  184,  191,  234 
Litvinov,  Maxim:  233 
Lloyd  George:  372 
Locarno  [loh  kahr'noh]:  375 
loess  [loh'es]:  257 
Loire  [lwahr]:  5 

Lope  de  Vega  [loh'pay  day  vay'gah] : 90 

Lorelei  [lawr'uh  lai ] : 122,  144-5 

Louis  XIV:  17-19,  33 

Louis  XV:  20 

Louis  XVI:  21,  24 

Louisiana  Territory:  25 

Louis  Napoleon:  27 

Louvain  [lou'vahn'],  University  of:  50-1 
Louvre  [loov’r]:  34 

Low  Countries:  agriculture  in,  48-9;  art 
in,  59,  60-1  ; and  Austria,  53;  and 
Caesar,  52;  and  Charles  V,  53;  com- 
merce in,  50 ; and  France,  52;  geog- 
raphy of,  46-8,  50 ; Golden  Age  of, 
55;  guild  system  in,  49;  industries  in, 
49;  languages  in,  51;  and  Protestants, 
51;  rebellion  in,  53-4;  resources  of, 
49;  as  United  Provinces,  54;  see  also 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
Ludendorff  [loo'd’n  dorf]:  140 
Luther,  Martin:  144,  165 
Lutherans:  165 
Luxembourg:  387 
Lwow  [lvoof]:  194 
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Maastricht  [mahs'trikt] ; 49 
MacArthur:  398 

Machiavelli  [mah'kyah  vel'ee]:  103 
machine  gun:  367-8,  401 
Madariaga,  Salvador  de  [sahl'  vah  dohr 
day  mah  dah  ree  ah'gah]:  90 
Maeterlinck  [mah'ter  lingk]:  59 
Magellan  [muh  j el'  ’n]:  79 
Maginot  [mah'zhee'noh]  Line:  385,  387 
Magyars  [mag'yahrz]:  185 
Main  [main]  River:  123 
Mainz  [maintz]:  122-3 
Mamelucos  [mam'uh  loo'kohz]:  344,  345, 
346 

Manchukuo  [mahn'joh'kwoh'] : 267 
Mann,  Horace:  341 
Maquis  [mah'kee']:  395 
Marconi,  Guglielmo  [goo  lyel'moh  mahr 
koh'nee]:  1 13-14 
Marco  Polo:  251 
Marie  Antoinette:  22 
Marne  [mahrn]:  5,  365 
Marquette:  20 

“Marseillaise”  [mahr'say  yayz']:  22 

Marseille  [mahr  seh'y]:  7 

Martel,  Charles  [shahrl  mahr  tel']:  72 

Martinelli:  115 

Marx,  Karl:  108,  146-7,  227 

Masaryk  [mah'suh  reek],  Thomas:  197-8 

“master-race”  theory:  139,  142 

Matisse,  Henri  [ahN'ree'  ma' tees']:  37 

Maupassant,  de  [duh  moh'pas'sahN'] : 33 

Maximilian:  332 

Mayan  [mah'i’n]  civilization:  311-12 
Mayflower  Compact:  315 
Mazzini  [maht  see'nee] : 106-7 
Mein  Kampf  [main  kahmpf]:  140 
Meister  [mai'st’r],  Joseph:  30-1 
Melchior  [mel'kce  ohr],  Lauritz:  172 
Mendeleyev,  Dmitri  [dmee'tree  men'dyeh 
lyay'yehv]:  239 

Mephistopheles  [mef'is  tahf'ee  leez]:  144 
mestizo  [mes  tee'zoh]:  323,  324,  327, 
328,  331,  332,  335,  344 
MetchnikofF,  Ilya  [il'yah  mech'ni  kawv]: 
239-40 

Metternich  [met'er  nik]:  133-5,  225 
Meuse  [myooz']  River:  50 
Mexico:  arts  of,  333,  334;  under  dictators, 
332;  early  civilization  in,  313;  early 
history  of,  329-32;  education  in,  333; 
geography  of,  328;  and  independence, 
331-2;  literature  of,  334;  under  Maxi- 
milian, 332;  as  Republic,  332-4;  revo- 
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lution  in,  332,  334;  social  progress  in, 
333 

Middle  Ages:  see  feudalism 
Middle  America:  328 
Millet,  Jean  Frangois  [zahN'  frahN'swah' 
mee  lay']:  34-5 
missions:  316,  331 
Mohammedanism:  71 
Mohammedans:  71  ; see  also  Moors 
Moldau  [mawl'dou]  River:  198 
Moliere  [moh'lyehr'] : 33 
Molotov  [mah'lah  tawv]:  233 
Monet  [moh'nay']:  36 
Mongols  [mahng'g’lz] : 218-19 
Montenegro:  201,  362 
Montevideo  [mahn'ti  vi  day'oh]:  326 
Montezuma:  329-30 
Montgomery:  392 

Moors:  71-4,  76-7;  see  also  Moham- 

medans 

Morelos  [moh  rayl'ohs]:  331 
Morocco:  83 

Moslems  [mahz'luhmz] : see  Mohamme- 
dans 

Mozart  [moh'tsahrt] : 148 
Mukden:  227,  266-7 

music:  of  Denmark,  172;  of  Finland,  190; 
of  France,  37;  of  Germany,  147-8;  of 
Italy,  1 14-15;  of  Norway,  172;  of 
Russia,  238-9;  of  Spain,  86;  of  Sweden, 
171-2 

Mussolini:  109,  382,  383 
Mutsuhito  [moot'soo  hee  toh]:  295 

Nanking  Government:  268 
Nansen:  17  z 

Napoleon  Bonaparte:  and  Austria,  24,  25; 
and  Church,  25;  Code  of,  25;  and 
Denmark,  168;  and  Directory,  23,  24; 
and  education,  25;  in  Egypt,  24;  on 
Elba,  25;  as  Emperor,  24-6;  as  First 
Consul,  24;  and  Germany,  25,  133-5; 
and  Great  Britain,  24,  25,  26;  in  Italy, 

24,  25,  104;  and  Louisiana  Territory, 
25;  and  Netherlands,  25;  and  Russia, 

25,  225-6;  'on  St.  Helena,  26;  and 
Spain,  25;  and  Switzerland,  25;  and 
Waterloo,  25,  26 

Napoleon,  Louis:  27,  135 
nationalism:  in  Czechoslovakia,  197-8;  in 
France,  11-13,  16,  21-4,  27-9;  in 

Germany,  128-33,  134-5;  136-8,  139,* 
1 41,  H2-3  5 growth  of,  358,  359-61; 
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in  Italy,  104-12;  in  Japan,  287,  293-4, 
295-6,  303;  in  Poland,  193-4;  in  Rus- 
sia, 230-6;  among  Slavs,  362-3;  after 
World  War  I,  375,  378,  379 
Nationalist  Party:  265-6,  268 
National  Socialists:  139,  140-1 
Nazis  [nah'tsiz]:  in  Czechoslovakia,  185, 
198;  in  Germany,  138-41,  142-3,  382- 
8;  and  Jews,  142;  and  Poland,  185, 
194-5 ; in  Spain,  85 
Nazism:  1 4 1 -3,  381-3,  388 
Neanderthal  [nee  an'der  tahl']  Man:  8 
Netherlands:  and  the  Americas,  55-6;  and 
colonies,  49,  57;  empire  of,  57;  and 
England,  56;  flower  industry  in,  49; 
and  France,  56,  57;  geography  of, 

46,  48,  50;  and  House  of  Orange,  54, 
57;  as  independent  nation,  55,  56-7; 
and  Napoleon,  25;  and  People’s  Coun- 
cil, 57;  and  Portugal,  56;  and  Protes- 
tants, 53;  social  progress  in,  58;  and 
Spain,  80;  and  World  War  II,  386; 
see  also  Low  Countries 
Netherlands  Indies:  49 
Neva  [nee'vah]:  222 
New  Amsterdam:  55 
New  Netherlands:  56 
Newport  Tower:  164 
Nicaragua:  327 
Nicholas  II:  227,  365 
Niebelungenlied  [nee'buh  loong'en  leet']: 
144 

Nitzsche  [nee'chuh]:  146 
Nimes  [neem]:  7 
Nimitz:  398 
Nippon:  284 
Nobel  [noh  bel']:  170 
Nobile  [noh'bee  lay]:  172 
nobles:  10,  1 1 - 1 3,  16,  17,  21 
Northmen:  10-11,  162-4,  218 
Norway:  commerce  of,  158-9,  162;  and 
exploration,  172;  geography  of,  156-7, 
159-60;  independence  of,  168-9;  and 
Lutheranism,  165;  musicians  of,  172; 
as  part  of  Sweden,  168;  resources  of, 
157-9;  social  progress  in,  1 61 ; in 
World  War  I,  156,  159;  in  World  War 
II,  156,  159,  162,  186;  writers  of,  171 

O’Higgins,  Bernardo:  336-7 
Okinawa  [oh'kee  nah'wah]:  398 
Open-Door  Policy:  264-5 
Orlando:  372 


Orleans  [or'leh'ahN'] : 15 
Orozco,  Jose  [hoh  say'  oh  rohz'koh]:  333 
Ortega  y Gasset,  Jose  [hoh  say'ohr  tay'ga 
ee  gahs'ayt]:  90 
Ottoman  Empire:  199,  201 

Paderewski  [pad'uh  rehf'skee]:  195 
pampas:  325-6,  339,  340-1,  342-3 
Pan-American  Highway:  328 
Panzer  divisions:  385 
Paraguay  [par'uh  gway]:  326 
Paris:  City  of,  65;  as  cultural  centre,  30; 
university  of,  3 1 

Paris  Peace  Conference:  372,  375 
Pasteur  [pas'ter']:  30-1 
Patagonia:  323 
Paul:  71 

Pavlov,  Ivan  [ee  vahn'pah'vlawv] : 240 

Pearl  Harbor:  389-90 

peasants:  132-3 

Pedro  I:  347 

Pedro  II:  347 

Pelleas  et  Melisande  [pel'lay'as'  ay  may' 
lee'zahnd']:  37 
penicillin  [pen'i  siP’n]:  403 
peons  [pee'ahnz]:  331 
People’s  Party:  265-6 
Perry,  Commodore:  294-5 
Pershing,  General  John  J:  368 
Peru:  312-13,  314,  324 
Peter  the  Great:  188,  222-4 
Petrograd:  see  Leningrad 
Philip  II:  53,  80,  81 
Philip  of  Burgundy:  52 
Philippines:  362,  392,  398 
philosophers:  of  Germany,  146-7;  of 

Spain,  90 

Phoenicia  [fi  nish'  uh]:  and  Spain,  69 
Picasso,  Pablo  [pah'bloh  pee  kah'soh]:  87 
P-ilsudski  [pil  soot'skee]:  194 
Pinza:  1 1 5 
Pippin:  10 

Pisa  [pee'zuh]:  100,  101,  1 12-13 
Pizarro:  312-13,  315 
poison  gas:  368,  399 

Poland:  and  access  to  sea,  184-5,  I94> 
early  history  of,  1 9 1 ; and  France,  193, 
194;  and  Germany,  127,  129,  131, 
194;  as  independent  nation,  194;  and 
Nazis, ^ 185,  194-5;  partitions  of,  1 3 1 , 
193,  224;  and  Russia,  194,  224;  and 
Wilson,  194;  and  World  War  I,  193; 
and  World  War  II,  193,  383-5,  399 
polder  [pohl'der]:  47-8 
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Polish  corridor:  127,  131,  194 

Ponce  de  Leon  [pon'thay  day  lay  ohn']: 

78  , 

Portugal:  and  Brazil,  79,  80-1;  and  colo- 
nies, 314;  and  explorers,  78-9;  geog- 
raphy of,  68-9;  Golden  Age  of,  79; 
Industrial  Revolution  in,  82;  and  In- 
quisition, 76;  and  Jews,  77;  laws  of, 
70-1  ; literature  of,  89;  and  monarchy, 
75;  and  Moors,  74-5,  77;  and  Nether- 
lands, 56;  as  part  of  Spain,  74;  re- 
sources of,  69;  see  also  Iberian  Peninsula 
Portuguese:  70 

Prague  [prahg],  University  of:  197 
Prokofieff  [pro  kaw'fyev]:  239 
Protestant  worship:  53;  see  also  Reforma- 
tion 

Prussia:  127-35;  see  a^s0  Germany 
Puccini  [poot  che'nee]:  115 
Pushkin  [poosh'kin]:  238 
Pyle,  Ernie:  402 

Quebracho  [kay  brah'choh]:  339 
Quito  [kce'toh] : 323,  324 

Race  Theory,  German:  145 
Rachmaninoff,  Sergei  [sehr'gay  rahk  mah' 
ni  nahfj:  239 
radar  [ray'dahr]:  402 
Ravel,  Maurice  [moh'rees'  ra'vel']:  27 
Reformation:  197,  360 
Reichstag  [raiks'tahg] : 137,  138 
Reign  of  Terror:  23 
Reims  [raNs],  Cathedral  of : 15 
religion:  in  Japan,  285,  289,  293-4;  *n 
Low  Countries,  53;  in  Scandinavia, 
164-5;  *n  Spain,  71,  76-7,  82;  in  Tur- 
key, 198 

Rembrandt:  55,  60,  61 
Renoir  [ruh'nwahr'] : 37 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua:  60 
Rhine:  50,  122-4 
Rigoletto  [ree  goh  let'toh]:  114 
Rimski-Korsakov  [rim'skee  kawr'  suh 
kawv],  Nicholas:  239 
Rio  de  Janeiro  [ree'oo  de  zhuh  nay'roo]: 
79,  327,  349 

Rivera,  de,  Primo  [pree'moh  day  ree  va y' 
rah]:  83 

Rivera,  Diego  [dyay'goh  ree  vay'rah]:  333 
Rodin,  Auguste  [oh'gyoost'roh'daN'] : 34 
Roentgen  [runt'g’n]:  146 
Romance  languages:  70 
Romania:  185,  201,  388,  395 


Romanov  [roh'mah  nawv]:  222 

Rome:  and  Gaul,  8-9;  and  Spain,  60- 1 ; 

see  also  Italy 
Rommel  [rahmMl]:  392 
Roosevelt:  390,  393,  399 
Rosas  [roh'zahs]:  341 
Rossini  [ros  see'nee]:  115 
Rostand,  Edmond  [ed'mohN'  rohs'tahN']: 
33-4 

Rouen  [rwahN]:  15 

Rouget  de  l’lsle  [roo'jhay'duh  leePJ:  22 
Rousseau  [roo'soh']:  21 
Rubens  [roo'b’nz]:  60 
Ruhr  [roor]:  125,  399 
Russia:  under  Alexander  II,  226;  under 
Catherine  the  Great,  224;  Christianity 
in,  216;  communication  in,  216-17;  un- 
der Communism,  213,  228-31,  232, 

2 3 3 ; . composers  of,  238-9;  under  czars, 
213,  219-28;  education  in,  231  ; and 
Finland,  190,  1 9 1 , 234,  386;  and  Five- 
Year  Plans,  230;  foreign  poli.cy  of, 
233;  geography  of,  2 1 4,  215;  and  Ger- 
many, 234,  387-8;  industrial  progress 
in,  213;  under  Ivan  “the  Terrible,” 
219-22;  and  League  of  Nations,  373; 
and  Napoleon,  25,  225-6;  Northmen 
in,  218;  under  Peter  the  Great,  222-4; 
and  Poland,  194,  224;  population  of, 
215;  resources  of,  215-16;  Revolution 
in,  228-30,  365-6;  scientists  of,  239- 
40;  serfs  in,  224-5,  226-7;  Slavs  in, 
218;  social  progress  in,  234-6;  Soviet 
government  of,  231-2;  and  Tartars, 
218-19;  taxes  in,  222,  224,  226;  and 
Turkey,  188,  201,  224;  and  World 
War  i'  228,  363-6;  and  World  War  II, 
234,  240,  387-8,  394,  395,  398,  399, 
400;  writers  of,  236-8 
Russo-Turkish  War:  201,  224 
Ryukyu  [ r’yoo'kyoo' ] Islands:  398 

Saar  Valley:  371,  399 
sagas  [sah'guhs]:  162 
St.  Helena  [heh  lee'nuh]:  26 
St.  Mihiel  [saN  mee'ee'el']:  368 
St.  Paul:  see  Paul 

Saint-Saens,  Camille  [ka'  mee'  uh  saN' 
sahN']:  37 
St.  Sophia:  200 
Saipan  [sai  palin']:  398 
sake  [sail'  keh]:  285 
Sakhalin  [sah  kah  leen']:  297 
Salazar:  82 
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Salerno  [sah  lehr'  noh]:  393 
Salvador:  327 

samurai  [sah  moo  rai']:  291 
San  Francisco  Conference:  399,  405-6 
San  Martin  [sahn  mahr  teen']:. 317,  337 
Santiago  [sahn'tee  ah'goh]:  325,  337,  338 
Santo  Domingo:  317 

Santos-Dumont  [sahN'tohs'  dyoo'mohN]: 

347-8 

Sao  Paulo  [sauN  pau'loo]:  327,  349 
Sarajevo  [sah'rah'yeh  voh]:  363 
Sardinia:  80 

S_armiento  [sah  myayn'toh]:  341-3 
sauna  [sow'nuh]:  191 
Scandinavia:  156-7,  162,  164,  165,  169- 
70;  see  also  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden 

Scheldt  [ skelt ] : 50 
Schiller:  1 44 
Schubert:  148 

science:  of  France,  30-2;  of  Germany, 
136,  145,  146;  of  Italy,  1 12-14;  of 
Russia,  239-40;  of  Sweden,  170-1 
Segovia  [say  goh'vyah]:  72 
Selective  Service  Act:  386,  388 
Serbia:  199,  201,  362-3,  365 
serfs:  see  slavery 

Sevastopol  [see  vas'toh  pohl]:  201 
Sevres  [sehv’r]:  6 

Shifting  Pattern  of  Nations  Chart:  376-7 

Shikoku  [shee'koh  koo]:  284 

Shintoism  [shin'toh  iz’m]:  290 

shogun  [shoh'goon]:  290-1,  293-4 

Shotoku  [shoh'toh  koo]:  289 

Shostakovich,  Dmitri  [dmee'tree  shah  stah 

kah'vich]:  239 

Siam  [sai'am]:  see  Thailand 

Sicily:  53,  393^ 

Siegfried  [seeg'freed] : 122 
Siegfried  Line:  385,  396 
Sikorski  [see  kohr'skee]:  195 
Sinkiang  [sing'kyahng'] : 253 
Skagerrak  [skag'uh  rak]:  156 
slavery:  in  Brazil,  344-6,  347;  in  Mexico, 
331;  in  Russia,  222,  224-5,  226-7 
Slavs:  185,  196,  218,  362-3,  365 
Slovenes  [sloh  veenz']:  185 
Smetana  [smeh'tah  nah]:  198 
Sobicski  [soh  byes'kee],  John  III:  192-3 
Social  Democrats:  137,  138 
social  progress:  in  Belgium,  58;  in  Chile, 
338;  in  China,  268;  in  Denmark,  159- 
60;  in  Finland,  1 9 1 ; in  Mexico,  33 3; 
in  Netherlands,  58;  in  Norway,  1.6 1;  in 


social  progress  ( Continued ) 

Russia,  234-6;  in  Sweden,  16 1 
Sorbonne:  31 

Sorolla  [sohr  roh'lyah]:  87 
Soviet  [soh'vyet']:  213;  see  also  Russia 
Spain:  architecture  in,  87-8;  Armada  of, 
81;  army  in,  82,  83;  and  Caesar,  70; 
Carthaginians  in,  70 ; and  Church,  76- 
7,  81,  82-3;  civil  war  in,  84-6;  and 
colonies,  314;  and  communism,  85; 
and  explorers,  77-8;  folk  music  of,  86; 
geography  of,  68-9;  Germanic  tribes  in, 
71 ; Golden  Age  of,  79-80;  growth  of 
middle  class  in,  75;  and  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  80;  Industrial  Revolution  in, 
82;  and  Inquisition,  76;  and  Jews,  77; 
landlords  in,  82,  83;  laws  of,  70- 1 ; 
literature  of,  89-90;  and  Low  Coun- 
tries, 53;  Loyalists  in,  85;  and  Mexico, 
330-1  ; Moors  in,  71-7;  and  Morocco, 
83;  and  Napoleon,  25;  Nationalists  in, 
85;  and  Nazis,  85;  and  Netherlands, 
80 ; painters  of,  86-8;  peasants  in,  82; 
Phoenicians  in,  69;  and  republic,  84; 
resources  of,  69;  taxes  in,  80,  81  ; uni- 
fication of,  77;  and  World  War  II,  85, 
86;  see  also  Iberian  Peninsula 
Spanish  Inquisition:  76 
spheres  of  influence:  358,  360 
Spinoza  [spi  noh'zuh]:  59 
Stakhanovites  [stah  kahn'oh  vaitz]:  232-3 
Stalin  [stah'lin]:  229,  387,  399 
Stanley,  Henry  M.:  57 
Steen,  Jan  [yahn  stayn]:  46 
steppes  [steps]:  216 
Stockholm  [stok'hohm]:  1 6 1 
“storm  troopers”:  140 
Strauss,  Johann:  148 
submarines:  365,  366,  368,  387,  399 
Sycre  [soo'kray]:  317 

Suleiman  [soo'lay  mahn']  the  Magnifi- 
cent: 199 
sulfa  drugs:  403 
Sumatra  [soo  mah'truh]:  57 
Sun  Yat-sen:  265 
Surinam  [soo'ri  nahm'J:  57 
Sweden:  commerce  of,  158-9,  162;  com- 
posers of,  1 71;  decline  of,  168;  edu- 
cation in,  169;  and  Finland,  164,  1 89- 
90;  geography  of,  156-7;  and  Ger- 
many, 128-9,  1 3 1 ; under  Gustavus 

Adolphus,  165;  Lutheranism  in,  165; 
musicians  of,  I 7 1 - 2 ; and  Norway,  168; 
resources  of,  157-9;  scientists  of,  170-1  ; 
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social  progress  in,  161;  and  Thirty 
Years’  War,  165;  as  world  power,  165, 
168;  in  World  War  I,  156;  in  World 
War  II,  156,  162;  writers  of,  171 
Switzerland:  373,  392 
Symphonic  Pathetique  [saN'foh'/z^'  pa' 
tay'teek.'] : 238-9 

Tagus  [tah'guhs]:  82 
Tahiti  [tah  hee'tee]:  36 
Tai-ping  [tai  ping]  Rebellion:  263 
tank:  368,  399,  400 
Tarawa  [tah  rah'wah]:  398 
Tartars  [tahr'tahrz] : 218-19 
taxes:  in  Brandenburg-Prussia,  128;  in 

Brazil,  349;  in  China,  268;  in  France, 
16;  in  Russia,  219,  222,  224,  226;  in 
Spain,  80,  81 

Tchaikovsky  [chai'kawv'ski],  Peter:  238-9 
Tehran  [teh  hrahn']:  395 
territorial  rights:  252,  263-8,  360 
Thailand  [tai'land]:  79 
Theotocopuli,  Domenico  [doh  may'ni  koh 
thay  oh'toh'koh  poo'lee]:  86 
Third  Estate:  16,  21,  22,  27 
Thirty  Years’  War:  126-7,  165 
Thomas  a Becket:  140 
Thor  [thawr]:  164 

Till  Eulenspiegel  [til  oi'lun  spee'g’l]:  59 
Tirso  de  Molina  [teer'soh  day  moh  lee' 
nah] : 90 

Tokyo  [toh'kyoh]:  288,  397,  398 
Tolstoi  [ tahl'stoi  ] : 237-8 
Torricelli  [tohrYee  chel'lee]:  113 
Tosca  [’tohs'kuh]:  115 
Toscanini  [tohs  kah  nee'nee]:  114,  115 
totalitarianism:  in  Germany,  139-43,  379; 
in  Italy,  108-10,  379;  in  Japan,  379; 
in  Spain,  83-6;  in  Russia,  228-36 
Tours  [toor]:  72 
trade:  see  commerce 

Treaty  of  Versailles  [vehr'sai'ee] : 370, 
371 

Triple  Alliance:  361 
Triple  Entente  [ahN'tahNt'] : 361 
Trotsky  [trawt'skee] : 229 
Tsingtao  [ching'dou' ] : German  colony  in, 
297;  conquest  of,  by  Japan,  297 
Ts’in-ling  [jee'ling']  Mountains:  256 
Tunis:  392 
Tunisia:  387 

Turgenev  [toor  gay'nyev]:  238 
Turkey:  and  Balkan  Wars,  201;  commerce 


Turkey  ( Continued, ) 

of,  199,  203;  and  conquests  in  Europe, 
199-200;  and  Crimean  War,  201;  de- 
cline of,  201;  early  history  of,  199; 
geography  of,  185,  199-202;  and  Italy, 
1 10;  and  Ottoman  Empire,  199,  201  ; 
religion  of,  198;  and  Russia,  188,  201, 
224;  and  Russo-Turkish  War,  201 ; and 
Serbia,  199,  201  ; skills  in,  201,  203 ; 
in  World  War  I,  201,  365 
Turks:  188 

U-boats:  see  submarines 
Unamuno,  Miguel  de  [mee'gwehl  day  00 
nahmoo'noh]:  90 
Undset,  Sigrid:  171 
Union  of  Kalmar:  165 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  229; 
see  also  Russia 

United  Nations:  389,  390,  404-5 
United  Provinces:  54 

United  States:  and  Argentina,  343-4;  and 
Brazil,  349;  and  Chile,  338;  and 
China,  251-2,  253,  264-5;  and  Fin- 
land, 191;  and  France,  4,  19,  20,  25; 
geography  of,  3 1 1 ; and  “good-neighbor 
policy,”  318;  and  Japan,  294-5,  296, 
389-90,  392;  and  League  of  Nations, 
373-4;  and  Lend-Lease  Act,  388;  neu- 
trality laws  of,  385-6;  and  Selective 
Service  Act,  388;  settlement  of,  314-15; 
and  World  War  I,  366-8;  and  World 
War  II,  389-90,  392-6,  398-400 
Ural  [yoo'r’l]  Mountains:  185 
Uruguay  [yoo'roo  gway]:  314,  326 

Valdivia,  de,  Pedro  [pay'droh  day  vahl 
dee'vee  ah]:  334 
Vandals:  71 

Van  Dyck  [vahn  daik']:  55,  61 
Van  Eyck  [vahn  aik']:  60 
Van  Gogh  [vahn  kohk]:  30 
Vasco  da  Gama  [vahs'koh  dah  gah'mah]: 
79>  89 

Velasquez  [vay  lahs'keth]:  87 
Venezuela  [ven'ee  zwee'luh]:  317,  327 
Verdi,  Giuseppe  [joo  sep'ay  vayr'dee]: 

114 

Verdun  [ver'duN']:  5 
Versailles  [vehr'sai'ee]:  18-19 
Vichy  [vee'shee']:  30 
Victor  Emmanuel  [uh  man'yoo’l]:  105, 
108,  ill 
Vikings:  162-4 
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Visigoths  [viz'i  gahths]:  9,  71 
Vistula  [vis'chuh  lah]:  218 
Vladivostok  [vlah'di  vos  tok']:  214 
Volga  [vol'gah]:  217 
Volta  [vawl'tah]:  113 
Voltaire  [vohl'tayr']:  21 

Wagner  [vahg'ner]:  122,  147,  148 
Wake  Island,  392 
Walloons:  51 
Waterloo:  25 

Weimar  [vai'mahr]  Republic:  136-8 
Wells,  H.  G.:  26 
Wenceslaus  [wen'ses  laws]:  196 
Wilhelm  [veel'helm]:  see  William 
William  II  of  Germany:  135,  136,  363, 
366,  370 

William  the  Conqueror:  10-11 


William  of  Orange:  54 

Willkie,  Wendell:  229,  230 

Wilson,  Woodrow:  194,  366,  369,  370-4 

World  Court:  373-4 

world  peace:  ^74 

World  War  I:  and  aerial  warfare,  368; 
and  Alsace-Lorraine,  27-8;  and  armis- 
tice, 370;  and  Austria-Hungary,  363-5, 
368;  and  Belgium,  365,  367;  and 

Brazil,  348;  and  China,  265,  363;  and 
Czechoslovakia,  297,  371 ; and  Den- 
mark, 156;  and  Estonia,  3 7 1 ; and  Fin- 
land, 371;  and  Fourteen  Points,  369, 
370,  371 ; and  France,  29,  365,  366, 
367,  368,  370;  and  Germany,  136, 
142,  363-7,  368,  370;  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, 363-5,  366,  367-8;  and  Italy, 
108,  364,  365;  and  Japan,  297;  and 
Latvia,  371;  and  Lithuania,  371 ; and 
map  of  Europe,  371  ; and  mechanized 
warfare,  367;  and  naval  warfare,  365, 
366,  368;  new  weapons  in,  367-8;  and 
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Norway,  156,  157;  origins  of,  363-5; 
and  poison  gas,  368;  and  Poland,  193, 
371  ; powers  in,  363,  365,  368;  and 
Russia,  228,  363-6;  and  Slavs,  365;  and 
submarine  warfare,  365,  366,  368;  and 
Sweden,  156;  and  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
370,  371  ; and  trench  warfare,  365; 
and  Turkey,  201,  365;  and  United 
States,  366,  368;  and  Yugoslavia,  371 
World  War  II:  and  Atlantic  Charter,  388, 
389,  404;  and  Battle  of  the  Atlantic, 
394;  and  Battle  of  Britain,  387;  and 
Belgium,  386;  and  Brazil,  82;  and 
China,  392,  398-9;  and  civilian  life, 
403;  and  Czechoslovakia,  383;  and 
Denmark,  156,  162,  386;  and  Finland, 
386,  388;  and  France,  30,  382,  383, 
384-5,  393,  395-6;  and  Great  Britain, 
382,  383,  384-5,  387,  388-9,  392- 
6,  398-400;  and  Greece,  387,  392; 
and  Italy,  111,  1 1 2,  368,  387,  395, 
400 ; and  Japan,  389-90,  392,  396, 
398;  and  Norway,  156,  159,  162,  386; 
and  Poland,  193,  383-5;  powers  of, 
391-2;  and  Russia,  234,  240,  387-8, 
394,  395 ; and  science,  399-403;  and 
Spain,  85,  86;  and  Sweden,  156,  162 

Xavier  [zav'i  uhr]:  293 

Yalta  Conference:  399 

Yamato  Dake  [yah  mah'toh  dah'keh]:  291 

Yangtze  [yahng'tseh'] : 257 

Yedo  [yeh'dohj:  294 

Yokohama  [yoh'koh  hah'muh]:  288 

Ypres  [ee'p’r] : 368 

Yucatan:  3 1 1 

Yugoslavia:  185,  371,  387 

Zuider  Zee  [zai'duhr  zee']:  47 
Zuloaga  [thoo  loh  ah'gah]:  87 
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